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FROM TIIIO PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


It is Ujc purpose of this book to inilirjite the oriu;iii^, aii«l to ex- 
phiiii v\itli some fullne^s tlje nature and eflcef-, ( i‘ a number of the 
more iiiijuu'tani economie eliaiiftes and .eiiievements in J']urope 
(luring* tin* ])ast three hundred yeaT'. The vastness of the heJd 
lia^s nrule neeessary elo'-’c ealculation of ])roportions, aiid to the 
(‘11(1 lliat tile volume mif»ht jirove more tliaii a slarr outline it 
u:is ‘-eeiued (k“-iiabl(* to adhere to llirec early deei'^ioiis, which 
AV('ie arrived at \^ith seme reluctance: first, to deal with the devel- 
opmeiits of tlie sixteenth, seventeenth, and (‘ifihteenth centuries in 
only ''iich a^jicct^ as ^eimi es^^ential ti> a na'^onably clear coniprc- 
la'ii^ion of the tiansition from mediawal to later modern economy, 
h“ainj; the major portion of available space to be occaipied with 
sc^nle^^hat detailed ^iir\eys of economic proce^M's and actions in 
times neaier our own; ^ecoilcb to omit altof>etli(‘r some jihases of 
economic hi’-tory wdiicli are of lar^e impoiiance but of -pci'iall.\ 
technical character, notably public finance; and 'l.M’d to restrict 
att(‘nlion substantially to thive leadiiifj countri(\s, namely, the 
Ihiited Kin#i,(loni of (heat Hritaiii and Ireland, France, and (fer- 
maii}’. 

A further limitation—unanticipated, but now" obvious and ines- 
capable -reipiire'- a word of comment. In consequence of the bliiz;ht 
of war wbicli ha^ lallen upon the European world wdiile the pr(‘p- 
aralion ol the volume iia^ been in progre.^s, 1 am obliged to 
enijiloy the jiasl ten^e in writing aluaiL many things which unl'd 
August, 1914, 1 slujiild have been able to speak of with conlidcme 
as matt el''' of current reality. Economic and social (‘onditions such 
as arc Iktc described are, at 1 h\ 4, shifting and impossible to ptj.’iay 
in set t(‘rnis. 1diey arise from the operation of complicated and 
often largely undi'^coverablc hiwfi and tliey are subject to modifi¬ 
cation by ev(‘ry passing ^•ireuiiistanee. Tluw remain fluid in even 
the mo^t static eras of peace. It m^cd hardly be obser\Td, thcre- 
lore, that in an epoch of titanic international eontiict such as 
that through wdiich ICurope lias been passing conditions of the kind 
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—in relation to industry, trade, agriculture, finance, education, 
social legislation, taxation, political tendencies, and what not— 
exhibit little stability, or none at all. One may be assured that 
the violent wrench to which, in the past two years, European social 
economy has been subjected will have large and lasting effect. 
Precisely what that effect will be, however, no man can predict, 
even when hostilities shall have ceased. In the i)rescnt volume, 
accordingly, it is feasible to speak only of the e(‘onomic and social 
situation as it has developed through some hundreds of years and 
as it was when the (Jreat War began. No people ever cuts loose 
entirely fr(»m its past, and the presumption is that, in most of its 
fundamentals, the situation of 1914 will be revived and perpetu¬ 
ated. At all events, while no amount of knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions that lalely have existed and of the for(‘es which produced 
them will enable one to forecast with assurance the lines of 
European social reconstruction and growth during the coming 
(iuartrr-century. full information upon these matters will, none 
the less, be indispensable to one who proposes to watch intelligently 
a series of public developments which promises to be more truly 
interesting, even though less dramatic, than the war itself, namedy, 
the nations^ recovery from the conflagration. 


Miiflisou, Wisconsin, 
December 3, 1916. 


Frederic Austin Ogg. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


Completed when the World War had been under way only about 
(wo years, the original book naturally carried tl)e story only to 
1914, leaving any treatment of war-time conditions and problems 
to a future day. An economic order almost, completely disrupted by 
the war and its aftermath has no* even yet attained any great 
degree of stability. Nevertheless, the time seems to have come 
when the history of the outstanding economit fihenoinena of the 
decade can be profitably outlined; Ijoncc the -i\ chapters with 
which the volume, in its new form, closes. There has been no 
attempt to hold these new chapters strictly to the lines followed 
in the earlier ones, either as to topics taken up or as to countries 
covered. The new world in whieli ceonomie hfc is now lived 
has made it neeessary, in writing them, to range considerably more 
widely, geographiradly and otherwise. 

Frederic A. Oog, 
Walter R. Sharp 

T^nivrjsirv of Wisron.^jr, 

Octofiei 16, 1925 
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T*A.TiT I 

MEDI^VAI. AND FJAKLY MODERN 
BA("K(;RC)XTTSri)S 




ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN EUROPE 

CHAPTER 1 

LAND AND TKOPLE 

Introductory Considerations. \t is ^uili(‘iciiH> (Lvious thid if 
would liMvo n corn-ct iinderslaiiding ol thv Luroju'aii world as 
it was lirldn* llio la^t p^rcat s(‘our»;c‘ of war sw^-pl over it, and of tlie 
jiro(a’^^e'^ hy wliicli, iii the nearer pa'-t, il had hicv. made what it 
was, one must kiiow^ with souk* tli(»rou^hiies^ the eoiivlitions jire- 
vailmu; m it m earlier, and even nanote, ejiochs. In the present 
voliiiiK' il is propos(‘d to deserihe Kuro])ean developnaait, in eertain 
of its eeonomie and social a'^peets only, from eiiilier modern times 
to tli(‘ firesent (lay. Within this sHTteli of lhre(* or lour ecadurie- 
it is planned, howe\er, to d(W(>t(‘ att(auion pninapallv to Mie la'^t 
Iiundred and [itl\ >ears. From ihc' tittcaaith naitury to tlie seivnid 
half of the eighteenth, (‘eonomic* and social ehan^o w’en* di^^tinetly 
less wide and dec’]) than in a number of otluT periods of Euroiieaii 
histor> , n()labl> the eia of the latca* Roman Empire and the (ut- 
manie m\ asioiis, that ol tiu' rise and sjiread of feudal institutions, 
and, most clearly of all, that of the fijrowth of niiiC'tcaaith-eenlur^' 
industrialism. Speakinj» broadly, it is riiiec* IToO larjic’ly, iinhs’d, 
since 1S()(^-that Eurojie has eeas(*(l, in matters cif economic' or- 
Kaiiisation and social jiolity, to be iiualheval. And it is this traiisii- 
tion from the medneval to the modern that must first oeeiijiy our 
attention. To estalilish a ])oiiit of (l(‘parture, it wdll be sufFieient 
revic'W' rapidly some outstanclinfi; facts coneerninK the jihysieal and 
popiihvtional l)ast‘s of modern European development. Next, in a 
hric'f scales of chapters wall be outlined the salient features of 
economic' and soc'ial liistory from the later Aliddle Aj2:es to the era 
of tlie French Revolution and of Na])olc‘C)n. And thus wdth little 
delay wt may come to tlie transformations and achievements of 
later davs with wdiieli wc iiroiiose to deal in greater detail. 



4 FXX)N()MIC DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE 

The preliminury matters winch most merit attention arc two: 
(1) the physical adaptiiiion of the European continent to tlic needs 
of an advanced society; and (2) the growth and distribution of 
European populations prior to the close of the eighteenth century. 

The Physical Basis: Area and Relief. Except Australia, 
Europe is the smallest of the half-dozen principal divisions of the 
earth's surface which are commonly designated continents. Geo¬ 
graphically it is only an appendage of the vast Asian land area, 
and historically it has been essentially an outlying territory occu¬ 
pied by pet)plos of Asiatic origin, a semi-detached region in which 
have been do\'cl()pcd splendid “occidental” civilisations, whose 
roots, none the less, run back to the institutions, thought, and life 
of Asia. The total extent of the western continent can be stated 
only som(‘what inexactly. There remains to-day no portion which 
is unexplored, or at all events unmeasured. But—to take no ac¬ 
count of changes going on continuously in various j)laces from 
advances and recessions of the coast-line—geographers are not 
agreed as to precisely the hinds to be regarded as included in, and 
iliose to be regarded as lying outside of, Europe. There is dif¬ 
ference of opinion conccniing several islands in the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. And on the east and southeast, where Russia 
officially recognises the crest of the Urals and of the Uaucasus as 
her European limits,^ it has been found that, in the case of the 
Urals especially, no continuous crest can be marked out and that 
no ex.act boundary can be determined. Figures employed to desig¬ 
nate the area of the continent vary, therefore, from ^1,570,000 
square miles to 4,093,000 .'square miles, or even more, depending on 
the regions taken into the reckoning.- On the basis of the lower 
figure mentioned, the area of Europe is con^'idcrably le^s than one- 
half of that of North America, less than one-third of that of Africa, 
and not much more than one-fifth of that of Asia. It exceeds the 
area of Austriilia by only 623,000 square miles. 

A glance at a relief map will impress the fact that while the 

^Thp hounrluripK of the Kussian iidiiiijiish'ntivp divisionn, however, have 
rommonly home no rehilion to tlieae hypothetical lineH. 

*Tlie lower of Ihe figures mentioned i.s arrived iit hy including the terri¬ 
tories to the msiin line of the Trals in the nortli and to the Manych depression 
(north of the ('aiicasiis) on the .'southeast, including the Sea of Azo\, but 
eicluding the ^n^l»ian Steppe, the islands in the Sea of Marmora, Iceland, 
Novaya Zemlya, Spitzbergen, Bear Island, the Azores, the Canaries, and the 
Madeiras. Behm and Wagner. Jievolkerunj der Erde (Gotha, 1891), No. 
VllI, 53. 
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eastern half of the continent consists chiefly of a great plain, the 
western half is composed of alternating leve’ hlrct<'lics and hilly 
and mountainous districts. The highland j)ortions fall into twf) 
principal groups: 111 the “connected’' areas, stretching friun the 
Jherian peninsula eastward to the Black Sea, and inclufliiig prin¬ 
cipally the great Iberian table-land, the C^mtabrian and Pyrenees 
mountains, the Vosges, the A1])S, aiul the Oarpathian*^; and (2J the 
“detached" areas, w’liieh, half encircling the continent, include 
Iceland, the highlands of the British Lies, the Scanilinavian high¬ 
lands, tlie ITals, the Yaila range in the C'rimea, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean islands. It is of large climatic significance that, speaking 
broadly, the highlands are so situated as to permit tlu* penetration 
of ^\ariii westerly winds far to the east; and it i‘- of much historical 
im])ortance tlial the various mountain system'" not only are sepa¬ 
rated somewhat from one another, but are themselves so notched 
by passes and intersected by valleys that they can be traversed 
with a facilit> nut usual \^here such altitudes ace involved. The 
great northern and eastern plain, in the broadest sense, contains an 
area of 2,(i0(),000 sciuaie miles, wliich, with th(‘ Hungarian and 
Italian jilaiiis (with areas of 38,000 ami 21,000 square miles 
respectively), gives an aggregate of lowlands amounting to 
2,719,000 s(|uare miles, or approximately three-foiirtlis of the entire 
eontinental area.^ 

Adaptation to an Advanced Civilisation. Aside from this 
marked jireponderance of level land, the advantages possessed by 
Europe as a seal of an advanced civilisation are, in the main, three: 
111 temperateness of climate; (2) irregular coa^t-lines and abun¬ 
dant river systems; and (3) fertility of soil and richness and variety 
of products. In tlie matter of climate the fundamental fact is 
that, while the continent extends northward beyimd the Arctic 
Circle, its soutlierninost extremity (on the mainland) fall^ 13* j 
degrees norlli ot the Tropic of Cancer, so that by far the largest 
portion of it is hK'ated in those latitudes which history ha^ diown 
to be most favourable for the development of human capacity, in¬ 
ventiveness, and taste. The situation is made yet more favour¬ 
able by the eireuiTistance that the continent lies open toward the 
west, with great inland seas penetrating from the Atlantic to both 


'Thp area of the SiaiidiiiiiTiiiii hiulihunis is I'.XMXX) aqiisire miles; that of 
the Urals, 127,(X)0; that of the Alps, 8r»,tUH); that of the (^irpathians, 72,<KX); 
that of the Ajieiinine.s. 42,ritK): and that of Uie Pyrenees, 21,.''XK). 
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the north uiid the south of the hind mass, and with mountain 
ranges running predominantly east and west, so that the waters 
waniK'd by the (iulf Stream and the balmy winds whieh blow olf 
them become effective in moderating tlie tem])erature of large 
regions whicli otherwise would be excessively cokl. To northern 
France, (h*rmany, the Low Countries, and southern ScandinaA'ia 
the pr(‘vailing southwesterly winds bring not only an unfailing 
rainfall buf a higher winter temi)erature, even far inland, than 
can be found in corres])onding latitudes in any other part of the 
wiwki. 

A secoiul general advantage which Euroiie presents is lli: 1 
arising from tlie brokenness of the continent’s coasts and tin' 
abundance of its inland watiaavays. The total length of the 
coasl-line has been comimti'd with varying results: but in propor¬ 
tion to the area enclosed it is far in ex(‘ess of that of any otliei 
contincnit.’ It Inis been ascertained tliat the iiuain distance ol 
all points in the interior from the sea i^-’ hut 209 miles; and one 
has only to call to mind Riga, Danzig, la’ibeck, Kiel, Amsterdam, 
Boulogne, Cherbourg, Southam])ton, Taver])iK)l, Lisbon, (Jibrallai’, 
Marseilles, denoa, Naples, Venice, Triest, (Constantinople, and 
scores of other cities situated on excellent harbours to he im¬ 
pressed with the opi)ortiiniti('s whieh exist for the develoimient 
of navigation and of sea-borne trade. Many of the ))est harbours 
are estuaries, or in any ease tlie outlets of great rivers—a fact 
which adds materially to the value of both the harbours ainl 
the river systems. In only a few relatively restricted ixirtions of 
the continent is the rainfall inadeijuate, and the rivers are both 
numerous and of good size. The most important groujis of streams 
are (1) the rivers of Russia llowing into the Caspian and P*hick 
seas, chiefly the \'olga, the Dneiper, and the Don; (2) the Cerman 
rivers emjdying into the Baltic, iirincipally the Vistula, the Elbe, 
the Weser, and (although not wholly a Cennaii river) the Rhine' 
(.3) the Fnaieh rivers flowing westward and southward, namely, 
the Sein(‘, the Loire, the (laronne, and the Rhone; (4) the wed- 
ward-flowing Iberian streams, mainly tlie Duero. the Tagus, the 
Cuadiaiia, and the (lUadakpiivir; (5) the Po system in norlhern 
Italy, and (6) tlie Danube system in the eenter and southeast. 

' vary lU'cortliiijr as all iiidoiital kuih or only lan;t*r onos are taken 

into ac-roiinl ; Jilso according as varioiiH isJainK are or are not inelinJed. The 
1 ‘sliinale of Ri{ Ins was miles; Mial of StrelLdtsky, 47,700. 
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Spoiikin^ broadly, Europe is liu-kinj*; in grejit firca> wliirli an- 
(■oiispi(*U(ju> by r(‘iisoii of posscsMiig rcMiurc'- »if m.iik' pariicul-ar 
kind in (‘xre])tiorial (luantilie^. l‘lu* coal dcpn^^its of England and 
(iiTiiiany arc by no means as cxUaiMvc a> those* of certain Anicri- 
caii f-talcs or of ('liina. The vast wheat-growing areas of M)nthern 
J{u*>^ia are (‘xceeded ])y similar are:•.■^ in the American Northwest 
and in Argeaitina. On the otlua hand, the general l(‘vel of pro- 
dnetivenes- of Euroi)e is high Aside* from the territories lying 
within, or near, the Arctic Oirele, and ihe* districts which are too 
meumtainoiis to he utiljM-d for cult■ vatioii, grazing, or luinbeTing, 
(he ari'as \vhicii ne'itlier cojitribiuc nor can be made to contribute- 
t(» human netME are few ami small. Tliere- i-- little or no de-^ert 
i-ountrv. AAda-at, whic-li to-day one- ol the two principal bread- 
plants (ff Eur(i])e (rve be-ing the othea*), can be cultivated from 
the ^ledile-rranean northward to latitude 09"', both in Norwaiy 
and 111 Eiiiland. llye-, barley, ami oats are cultivated jirofitably 
>('t much tarlhe-^* north. Potatoes, spelt, hoji'-i, tlax, hemp, and 
maize can be growai wddely, while from the ufipcr Hhine country 
southward teibacco, grajics, olives, orangr-s, h-mons, and figs are, 
ill large i-i-gion-, staph- [iroihiets. The Seandinavian einintrie-. 
(iermany, and portions ol Franee, Hungary, and Russia an* ii' !i m 
for(‘-t resources. (^lal abounds in (ir('al Britain Derm.my, PTaiiet-, 
and Pieluinm; iron in (h-rmaiiy, (ireat P»riiaiii ^wa'de-n. Franee, 
v'^pain, and Russia; iiif-ki'l in (Jermany, Norw'ay, and Sw'eden; 

(oj)[)er in Spam, Portugal, ltal\, ami (h-nnany; K-ad in (Jermany, 
Sjiain, and Italy; jioiash salts in (Jermany; and .-'Ulpliur in Ttaly. 
Jh)s'-.c«.si(in oj these ami otlu-r inim-ral rc'-oiirei-s in more or h-ss 
m-m-i'oiis (piantities lias rendered the seareity of silver, and 
('Specially of g«)ld, a disadvantage of (-oinjiaratively slight 
nioiiK-nt. 

Nature of Early Statistics of Population. Twai of tlu mod 
remarkable plu nomena of modem times have- been the growdii of 
the jiojmlation of the civilised world and the increase of a- pro¬ 
portion of this pojnilation dwelling in tow'iis and cities. Both 
are phenomena di-'tiiictively of the* last (*(*n(ury and a fiuarter; 
and their more notable aspects wall be described in a subsequent 
chapter.' To the end. liow’ever, that the bnman liasis of economic 
activity in the sixtre-ntb, seventeentb, and eighteenth centuries 
may be borne in mind, it is dc'^irable at this point to take account 

MMijip. XVI 
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of ('crtiiin farts concerning: tlic population of the European world 
within the earlier ])eriod. 

Ill lh(‘ first ])lace, it is to be observed that exact statistics, or 
e\'en close apJ)^o\hnation^, of population develo])meiit prior to the 
oi)eniiif!; of the nineteenth century are not available. Knuineration 
of jiopulation for military or li-^cal jiurposes was a familiar device 
amoiifi; the early Hebrews, the C'hinese, and the E{i;yptians. And 
at Rome the (‘(tisuii was an c-tabli^hed institution, dating (accord¬ 
ing!: to lef»endj from Servius Tullius; althou^^h statislics of popu- 
la(‘n)n, bein^ subordinated to data conccTuin^^ property-holdnif? 
and other mailers of fiscal interest, continued, even under the 
Emjiire, to be mcajijer and comparatively valueless. Such intiuiries 
as lAcrc in^iluted in the Middle A^C", notably (hose involv(‘d in 
the preiiaration of (^harleniaftne's Brivliinj and the DojiKsdaif 
Book of William the ('oiuiueior, took but incidental a(‘cuunt of 
j)opiilatiun; and it was (uily in the seventeenth centur>" that an\ 
I']uroj)ean slate bej^an systematically to p:ather and pn'serve j)oj)u- 
latioii reec)rds. Tn lCi70 ("olbert extended lo the rural coinmuiu's 
of France a ‘*ysteni of ret»Ftration of births and deaths which 
for some time had bcaai operative in Paris. And in 1080 the 
S^\cdish j 2 ,overnment made compiiKory tlie keei>inff (d parish 
records of births, deaths, and marriages, hithtTto undertaken \ol- 
untarily by the cler^iy, and extended lh(‘ scojie of these records so 
as to co\ er th(‘ enlii(‘ domiciled iiopulatinn of t‘\ cry parish. 
Althou 4 :h capable of beins emj)lo>ed in arrivini; at estimates jio.s- 
sessiiicr some value, data obtained in these ways afforded, obviously, 
no exact information rej^ardinK aKj!:rep:ate number'^, or even rates 
of increase. 

The idea of a special enumeration covering the entire population 
of a eountr>’^ at a j;iven time took hold slowly, and proposals look- 
iiif^ to a series of enumerations at rej^ular intervals pained little 
^iij)])ort prior to the nineteenth century. The fir'-t census in mod¬ 
ern times was tidvcn in Sweden in 1749. Finland followed in 1750, 
Austria in 1754, Norway in 1709, and Hungary in 1784. In all 
cas(‘s, however, enumeration was not complete and results were 
untrustworthy. In Enpland there was hdt, early in the century, a 
need of more precise information concerninp the extcait and prowth 
of population, as well as other matters of statistical character. But 
when, in 1753, a private member introduced in the House of Com¬ 
mons a bill to provide for an annual enumeration of inhabitants 
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iind of the per.'Ons in receipt of parochial relief, the njcuMire wa^ 
opjjoscd as “f'Uhversivc uf the last remains of Eri^lish liberly,” as 
likely to briiijii; on some imhlic misforUine or “ai, epidemical dis¬ 
temper,” and as teiidiiiK to disclose io France and otlier rivals the 
country’s weakness in tijrlitinp; luattTial. Tl'c hill pas'^ed the C'oni- 
inons, but was thrown out by the House of Lords. 

It remained for the Lnited States, under the recpiirement of the 
clause of the FedcTal C’oiistitution preserihinji; th.it n'pn’sentalive^ 
in the lower branch of Congress, toj*eth(T with din-ct taxes, shall 
be ajiportioned among the slates ac‘*nrding to numbei'^, lo make 
the eaJ■lie^t provi.Mon (in 1790) fora geiUTal, periodic enumeration 
of inhabitants. As the eighteenth century drew towanl a close the 
statesmen of several Phiropean countries wiai' mipri'ssed afresh 
with the desirability of comprehensive an 1 exact launnerations, ami 
ill 1801, in (Ireal Jiritam and Fraiu*(‘, A\ere t.akeii the earliest of 
I'luropean ('(iisiisivs whosr' results were I'easoiialily reliable. Grad¬ 
ually -and espi'cially under the inlliieace uf the exanijile of the 
riiited Stales—the notion of the im})ra(*ti(‘ability of an enumeration 
of a country s population was disp(‘lled. In Ihitzland at lea-t. 
IHiwerful inihience to the same end was exerted by the publie.aTion, 
in 1798, of AJaltlius’s nnmoTable /As,so// on th( Prhicipiv of Pop/'- 
lation as it Ajjtcts thv Futun Improcvnn ni of Soriith Tn tin 
book it was maintained, with much ])laasil)iljlv of imnment, tha 
j)oi)ula(ioM inex'itahly tends lo increase more rajiidly than the 
means of subsistence, and that in a given society rliis process goe 
on until the rate of increase is cheeked hy vuv and misery", or hy 
fear of them. Malthus was fundamentally right, though at the 
time many took him to be a mere alarmist. The announecaneiit 
of his theory, however, marked tlie beginning of the modern stud} 
of the ])rol)lems of population and fixed, indeed, a boundary be¬ 
tween two eras of tliouglit upon the question.' More immediately, 
it aroused Englishmen to the need of fuller information upon the 
condition of tlieir country, and especially to the need of exact 
popuhilional statistics as a means of judging from time to tii...* the 
relations between population growtJi and the basis of the nation's 
existence. A further cireumsta.nee by which the English and other 

*Tlip oriffiiiiil purpose of ]M.'i1thiis A\ais to (leinoiislrate that the current 
dortriiip of the perfeciilMlily of WK-iety was unsound, for the refisoii that it 
ignored the indefiiiite ooutinuume of misery nrising from the opiu'iitiou of the 
Inw ahovj* iiientioned. The Ksnau nppesired in aniplitied form in IStW and 
passed through four further editions within Die nulUor's lifetime. 
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European peoples were influeiieed to make provision for periodic 
censuses was the ^ratlual extension of the representative i)rineij)le 
in government, involving sonu'wliat more exact ai)i)ortionuieiit of 
parliamentary seats to population. This consideration assumed 
importance only in the nineteenth century; hut it was largely 
responsible for the inauguration, mainly between 1S30 and 1870, 
of scientific census-taking in a number of countries. 

During the eighteenth century there \\eri‘, in Prance and else¬ 
where, numerous unofficial com])utntions of poimlation, on (he 
basis chiefly of births and deaths. Rut no one of them wa^, or 
eould be, accurate, because the registration of Ihrtlis and deaths 
wais far from coinjilete, and because there was la (‘king one idenuait 
absolutely essential to a reliable computation, i.e., exact inroinia- 
tion conc'crning the number of ])eoph‘ at tlu' date from which the 
calculations began. One of the most ingenious s(‘rie^ of e'-liniate" 
was that worked out for Prance by the malheinati(‘ian kapla(“e 
(1749-1827). Securing a count of tlie inhabitants of (‘(’rtain -.cat- 
tered districts, and obtaining also the annual nuinbi'r of regi'-tc'red 
births in tlu'se districts and in tlie country, Lajilaca* oblaiiKM] a 
ratio between birtlw and j)o])ulati()n wliieh lu‘ ajijilied to the wliol(‘ 
of tlie kingdom. He was (‘onfident that bis (*stinial(‘- \\(r(‘ lait in 
error by more than a half-million. The earlie-t (*en‘-us dciiion- 
slrated, however, that his (‘stimate of 28,352,845 in 1802 wm'- too 
low by more than Iwai millions, or nine per cent, of thc' t(»tal.‘ 
Estimated European Populations Prior to the Nineteenth 
Century. Under these conditions, Iigure« purjiorling to indicate 
the populations of various countries jirior to the* nimdeeiilh century 
must represent sheer guesses. Tlie estimates of certain laler 
economists, as well a^ of conteni]M)raries, have bi‘en iiilidlimMitIv 
and painstakingly made; Imt they remain estimates. ( Vrlaiii ueii- 
eral facts, liowever, arc clear. The first is that th(‘ rat(' of ])(>j)ula- 
tioii growth throughout the Middle Ages wa'- very low. In the era 
of Uharlianagiie tlie territorie.- to-day included in Prance had, 
apparently, a jiopulation of hardly more than eiglit niillions. lhv(' 
centuries later tlie population of these same ri'gions st'crns to have 
been not more than twelve millions. At the opening of the four¬ 
teenth renting'' the population of the countries now includi‘d in the 
(lerrnan republic was under eleven niillions. Two hundred years 
later it had not changed jiereeptibly Varying interpretations of 
*4»icr. Eton. Evi\, Mar., lUin, Supplement, 4ii4. 
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tlic datii r(‘(*(»rdcd in tlin Domesday Book liave yielded widely 
diff(Tiim; of tlie population of Engliind in the earlier 

Middle Ajic; but a figure frequently Riven for the dose of tiie 
eleventh e('ntury is a million and a lialf. Statisties recorded in 
eonneetioii with the levy of a poll tax in 1377 have been made the 
basis of an estimate of two to two and one-half millions for the 
(‘lose of the fourteentli ecnlury; although there is room for 
iiiudi difterenee of o])inion as b> the extent to Mhich the elTeets 
of the Black Death of 1348-49 were still in evidence at that 
time. 

'file n'asons for slowness of growth, or sheer statioiiarmess, 
under inedia-val conditions are not dillicnlt to disrawer. One is the 
nii|)ro(ln(*liveness of agriculture, the scanlmes.s i)f \\\v food supply, 
and the lecurnaice of I'amine. Another is the tre(iueiicy of pi'sti- 
lenc('. A third is the d(‘(‘iiuation wrouirht b\ war. A fourth is the 
gcn(‘rally prc'vailing unsaiiitaiy conditions of living, together with 
the backwardiK'sv: of r(‘n'(‘dial and pr(‘ventiv(‘ me(hcine. A fifth, 
h's>, ()b\ious y( t well sub^'lniitiated, is the common [lostponeinent 
of niaiTiag(‘ ((‘speciidly among the artisan "las'^esl until middle 
lih*. an I'xtriiordinarily high death-rate Ilje birth-rate, even 
wlu're also eon'-picu(Jiisl\ high, was apt t(» be largely or c(unjdet*'I\ 
olfst'i. Erom tbe sixteenth century tiie growth of fjopulalion pro- 
ee('d('<l soinewliat mon’ rajiidly. 'The ciiaiigc' i,- espe(‘i:dly j)(*r'(‘pti- 
bl(‘ in hingland and branci', notwithstanding the fact lliat botli 
count]ies continucal to be involved in freciuenl wars. By 1700 the 
population of England and Wales was five and one-half million^ 
and that of France twenty millions. On the other liand, the 
increase in Italy was slight, and in Oermariy iliere was little or 
none. The Tliii’ty Vear^’ A^^■lr rediu'ed llie ju>])ulation of the last- 
ni(“nti(nied country by upward^ of half, and only aft it 17tK) did 
substantial rccovi'ry licgin. 

In tlic (Mglit(’('n(li (M'ntnrv the growth of i)oj)ulati()n, throughout 
Euvopi' as a wliolc, j)ru(‘ci‘ded with iiiucii irregularity. In must 
countries the decrease's suffered by famine, pestilence, and war 
coldiiiiu'd to c(nintcrl)ahmc(' largely, or entirely, the accessions by 
birth and immigration; while in emigration to colonies and other 
outlying lands lh('re had arisen a eomparatively new and highly 
important form of poiiulational los'^. In France it was (luesttoned 
whether there was any increase at all. and Mirabeau insisted that 
on aeeoimt of tbe decadence of agriculture and the increase of 
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luxury tliCTC was an a(‘lual decrease.' In Great Britain tlic situa¬ 
tion was more favourable. There, as appears from estimates 
presented in parliamentary reports of the first census years, 1801 
and 1811, tlic poimlation, between 1700 and 1800 had almost 
doubled.^ If tlie eighteenth-century population of no one country 
can be exactly ascertained, obviously no reliable figure for the 
whole of llie continent can be arrived at In 1741 J. P. Siissmilch, 
the leading stati>t of the century, ventured the opinion that the 
total i)opulalioa of the Europe of his day was 17)0,000,000. His 
cal(‘ulation< showed 130,000,000, and to this figure he added 
20,000,000 to cover jiossible omissions. Twenty years later, by 
making no allowance for omissions, he reduced his estimate to 
130,000,000. It is the view of a leading American statistician of 
to-day that Siissinilcli’s estimates of poiiulation in soutliern and 
western Europe were mu(‘h too low and that his estimates of Rus¬ 
sian, Polish and Lithuanian populations were nuu-h too high, but 
that tlie total which was arrived at was erroneous by only some 
three millions—in slmrt, thid the true jmpulation of ICurope about 
177)0 was 127,000,000.’* In most countries the rate of increase was 
distinctly higher in the second half of the ceniury than in the tir>t, 
the ])rincii)al reasons b(‘ing the gradual improvement of sanitar> 
conditions and the increased production td certain kinds of foral- 

* On llin odior liai.'l, NerKor, in lU V [tlunnistraliaii th s ftnanns, piib- 
li.sluMl In 17M, csliiimhMl (lie innnlMT ol IpIimIis at 1.0(M).tM)0, ninl of th'iOhs jit 

n .Mill-. 


^ i in ihonAiintl\) 

Yiar l']i\(il(nnl an(t Uali'.s fSrntlnnd Total 

iTtHt . r., i7r. 1 , 0 IS o,r»i 2 a 

1710 . r.,:i4o i,l*7o (;,r»io 

17110 . i,:*,no 

i7:;o . .7,700 i.ao!) 7,10.7 

17*10 . t;,0(W T.iiSC, 

17.70 u,l07 l,m:{ 7,S70 

i7r>o . i,.7c.3 s.ooo 

1770 . 7,i::s j,4:u s,so2 

ITSO . 7,0.7:i 1,4.7S 0.411 

17S.7 . ,S.01i; 1,17.7 0,101 

17!M) . s,(;7.7 l,.7t;7 10,241> 

17!),7 . 0.0.75 10,724 

ISOl . 0.10:1 1.047 lO.SlO 


This tahlo will ho foiiml in V. r’ohiiihoiiri, Trrafisr on the nVw/t/j, Powvr^ 
ami Ji^rsoiinvN of ihr Hntish Empire (I..oinloii, ISll), lo. TIio fi!?iiroH for 
I sol roprosciit (ho rosults tlio first (‘frisus. Tlioso of precodinp >rnrs, 
liciii/j fjiliMihiti'd from records of hirlhs, niorrioffos, iind deaths, arc eonjer- 
tur.al. The first Irish eeiisiis taken 111 ISlIt. 

“W. F. \Villeo\. The /Jj-pannion of Europe in Population, in Awirr. Eeon. 
Rev., Dec., 101.7, 741. 
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stuffs. It is to be obBor\'cd, further, tlifit throughout tlie ('(‘ntury 
the growth of pojmhition w'as viewed by 'ind economists 

alike as a thing strongly to be desired. Frederick the Gn-at .sought 
to stimulate the multij)lieation of his people. The English Ihirlia*' 
inent repeatedly undertook to restrain tla emigration (»f arli.^'ans; 
and in 1797—a year before the publi**aliun of Malthu-V book— 
Pitt introduced a bill which w’ouhl have provided a reward for 
heads of large families. Only atter ATalthiis had |j(‘en heard did 
j)o])ulation growth begin to be viewed iti .ome quarters with 
doul)L, and even fear. 

Urban and Rural Populations Prior to the nineteenth century, 
l^uropean pojuilations were largely rural and immoliile. The 
republics of ancient (Irceee were city siatc'-, and iIk' Roman world 
was organi.'-ed on a basij- which was finiflamtaitally munieij)al. 
The (In'ck and Poinan “city/’ however, eonii)ri''(‘d not only one 
or nu>re thickly settleil centers hut aLo .slreteho, more or )(‘ss 
extensile, of surrounding country: and the mass of the i)upulati(in 
lived either as seattered eonritry-folk or in small ^•illagl‘<. In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire (‘ities a'^Minivd a high degriT 
of iniportaiiee and city life made wide api)(‘al. lint with the 
(‘ollap.-e of the Empire in the West and the oeeiijuition of (h.ni, 
Britain, Spain, and Italy t)y (leriiianic i)eoples, lunope entered 
u[)t)n an ef)oeli of distinctively rural organisation and lile which 
lasted well throuuhout the ]\li(hlle Ages. Only gradually, from llu^ 
eleventh and tAV('ll'th centuries, and first in Italy and France, did 
towns again assume importance and draw to tli('m''(‘lv('s new and 
larger element.s of the population, tlie growth of trade and indu.stry 
appearing liotli as eau.se and as effect Town life in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was vigorous. Yet. the population of e’s eii 
th(‘ most thriving centers was not large. Re'*ords upon ihe subji'ct 
are scant, and such as exist are of dubious G allic. Bui of only two 
cities can it be aflirined with eonfidem'o that their population at 
any time during the Middle Ages exceeded one liundred thor- did. 
These are Paris and Constantinople. It i,s not improbable, al¬ 
though impossible of demonstration, that London attained the 
figure named. But of inediieval cities having, in their best days, 
populations of even forty thousand to sixty thousand, there cannot 
have been more than fifteen or twenty, among them being Milan, 
Florence^ (Jenna, Cologne, Bruges, Ghent, and Liibeek. The great 
majority of towns—including many which have large economic and 
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importiiiice—never, in mediieval times, attaiiu'd a p()|)U- 
hition of ten llluu^ancl. 

Throughout the earlier modern a^e urban ftrrjwlli proeecLled 
irregularly, and, on the whole, slowly; and in the eijjihteenth (‘eri- 
tury cities in all countries were few and comparatively small. In 
(Jermany, as in most continental states, there ^^a^ alternately 
expansion and retrogression; and Sus^nilch, far from beinii; [d)le 
to discern any established laws underlyinj* the urban phenomena 
of hi'i day, content(‘d himself with aseribitij* them to th(‘ “will (jf 
Cod.’'^ In France, on the other hand, it was generally belie\ed 
that the towns were srowinj> at the expense of the rural di'-trict^, 
and already there was heard complaint of the “(le])opulatioii of the 
open country.” In his Lettns P(t\'i(UKs, |mbli^hed in 1721, 
Montesejuieu affirmed that there Avere living; on tin* land only one- 
tenth as many people as in ancient times and pre(lic‘((‘d that, shonhl 
present tendencies continue, within •-ix centuries (he coiinli> dis¬ 
tricts would be left entirely without inhabitants.- 1diat llu' movi*- 
ment w’hich wais dejirecated ^wi\< ])roceedina: onlv ^ er> slowly is, 
indicated by a document i)r(‘sented l)y Calonne to die Ass.(inl)ly of 
Notables in 1787. showdriji tliat tliere wc‘re in France only seventy- 
nine cities liaviiift a iiopulation ol 10,000 or more and that (la ('cli¬ 
mated ajiisresale jiopulation of the scventy-niin* was but 1,940,011. 
l^aris, leadiiif^ the list wirh 000,000, wais lollowcd by J.>ons with 
135,000, Marseilles wdth 00,000, and Ronh'aux with 70,000. In 
conce(iU('nc(‘ of chanf»es in inductiw and ai»rieiiltiiTe, the* urowlh of 
urban populations in (Ireat Britain w'as accelerati'd eonsjdi'rably 
after 1750.’ The population ol London, w'hich mcieased li'om 
074,350 in 1700 to only 07(),250 in 1750, rose by ISOl to 000,0(K). 
Edinburj^h at the last-nu'ntiom'd date had a poiailalion ol 102,987, 
Classow^ of 100,749, IManchester, Lm'rjxiol, Birnmifiliain, and 
Bristol contained each from seventy-five thousand to one hnndted 
thousand penjile. Yet, even in this land of most advanced in¬ 
dustry, the proportion of in ban (hvcdlcrs was sm-ill. In a word, tla* 
eighteenth century witnessed (he bei!,iniiinj!, of a new' and li];»lily 
important poi)ulatii3ii movement—a movement in twa) jiliases, (lie 
one external, involving); increased einiji;ration to eol()ni(‘s and otlna 

' (JaWichc Ordnuuff. -iid ed., fl., *177 J7.S. 

^Loltn* (^Xll. Ou French poiiuhitimi hum cineiils in Ihe (‘inlilernlli (cntury 
.see Le^foyt, Jtu prof/rt s dvs affffhnnerntiofis urhniufs tt I't muji uhan ruralo 
(Marseilles, 1S70), Sff. 

^SeP VII. 
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outlying hinds, the other intcrniil, iukiiis tlie form of a drift from 
tlie. country to the town. But it was not itself ii nottible era of 
pf)pulation shifting on eitlier of these lines. 
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CHAPTER II 
AGRARIAN FOUNDATIONS 

The Mediaeval Manor. Tlio lii.-ion of jitrrurian organisation in 
wosteni Furopr since tlic oj)cniiig of i)'. c lirMian era falls inir* 
throe great stages, whir*li may he lOscrihed as the servile, the 
manorial, and th(' contractual. Exact chnmological delimitation is 
iiii])os^ihle, for even within the Inmnd*- of a single (oniilry these 
stages overlaj) by very wide margins. Sj (‘akine broadly, however, 
the servile stage comprises the era of the Roman Kinjiire and is 
marked by a rural (‘conomy involving owner^hii) of the soil by 
great jirojirietors and cultivation mainly liy slaves; the manorial 
stage includes large portions of the Middle Ages and is distin¬ 
guished by a quasi-foiidal type ol agrarian organisation, involving 
ownership by feudal lords and cultivation by ptT'-ons ruather slave 
nor free but of status van ing ^^idely between the two condition^'- 
and the eontraidual stage comprEes the modern era, charaetiriocd 
in a degree by (he increas(‘d number of prop^iet^'r^ I w mainly by 
the full estalilisliment of agrarian relationships uj)on tlie b.<sis of 
voluntary contract. The methods of agiicullure and the conditions 
of the agricultural population in all western countries at the present 
(lay have been determined fundamentally by the clianges involved 
in the transition from the second to the third of these stages, 
i.e., by the break-uj) of the manorial system. 

Upon the origins of the manor historian^ are sharply disagreed. 
One school maintains that the e^'-cmtial features of the iiistilutiori 
arose in the Roman Empire and were merely perpetuated, or at 
the most revived, in the Middle Ages; ami it is possible to dis(‘over 
many striking resemblances between the English or French i.iiinor 
of the (deventh century and the fimduSy or great estate—and yet 
more the aaltvs, or great estate with a special jurisdictional char¬ 
acter—of fifth-century Italy, Spain, and (laiil. But an opposing 
school believes the manor to be Teutonic and to liavc arisen spon¬ 
taneously in the various countries occupied by German peoples, 
in consequence of local, although widely similar, serial and eco- 
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nomic tendencies.^ For mediaeval history the issue is' one of prime 
importance, because it involves the question whether the develop¬ 
ment of the earlier centuries w^as, for the mass of the people, from 
serfdom toward freedoni or from freedom toward legal and eco¬ 
nomic dejiendency. For modern history, however, tlie matter is 
of only secondary interest; for Ihe circumstances under which, 
within modern times, the manorial system was outgrowm and 
supplant(*d were intlucuced in no important way by the system’s 
remoter origins. It may be noted, in a word, that the preponderat¬ 
ing view nowadays is tliat the manor arose in mediawal countries 
(and especially in England I independently; and, further, that, 
whatever its origins in any particular locality, the institution, 
under one designation or another appears not only in hmgland, 
France, (lennany, Italy, and Spain, but also in Russia, the Otto¬ 
man ICnipire, India, and Japan, suggesting that it marks a distinc¬ 
tive and more or less inevitable stage in the evolution of economi¬ 
cally progressing lands. 

The manor, whicli was the economic unit and ihe social cell ot 
the Middle Ages, was an estate owned by a lord and occupied by 
a community of dependent cultivators. The proprietorship of the 
lord was acejuired by feudal grant, by jiurcliase, by usurpation, by 
commendation, or in some other way; while the tenants WTre the 
descendants of owners or occuj)iers of lands drawn under (he lord^s 
control, of persons who liad become permanently indebted to the 
lord, or of settlers who had sought the lords favour and protection. 
Throughout the Mid<lle Ages practically all lands belonged to some 
manor, and until after commerce, industry, and town life had 
acquired fresli importance in tlie twelfth und thirteenth centuries', 
almost the whole of the population waj- manorial. 

Manorial Organisation: the Open-Field System. Speaking 
broarlly, the cardinal features ol the manor were everywhere and 
at all times the same. The inhabitants dwelt, not apart in isolated 
farm-houses, hut in a "nueleated’' village, consisting of huts 
grouped about the parisli church and the manor-house of the 
projirietor.- Attaelied to (lit manor-house, wliieh might be occu¬ 
pied by the proprietor himself or by a steward, was usually a court- 

* The evidence is freshly reviewed m Tniroduofion to the Kronomio 

Ili/florjf of IJnfjUi^ud ( Lniidon, lOiro, (ai«[ i (J. II. de R. (TihbiiiH, Industry 
in England (Londim, ISIMI), 47 .">0 

-^In the Celtic hamlets of we.stern lowever, the people lived in 

houses scattered o\er the coiiiilrv-side. 
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yard, surrounded by buildings for bre-wing, cooking, and general 
fami purposes; and at some distance, situated if possible on a 
stream, was a mill. The hou.ses of the tenants ver(‘ likely to be 
thatch-roofed, one-roomed, cheerless, and e!o^ely adjoined by 
stable.s and granaries. From the village stn'lclu'd in all direclions 
the open fields, the cultivated portions lying nearest, with the 
meadows and wa.«te-land beyond. The most characteristic feature 
of agrieulture in tlie IMiddle Ages, and one which jai^istc'd in some 
regions until the nineteenth ecntiiry, was the opeu-iield system. 
Not only were the holding.*- of different olisoiis on tlie manor not 
feneed off from one another; there '‘ere no durable enclosures at 
all. Growing crops were j)rr>Tccted by rudely cmistnicted barriers, 
as were tlie meadows during the weeks while tlie hav was maturing 
But after harvest the hedges were removed, the ^ attle were turned 
in to graze, and the arable land wa.s treated as i-ommoii waste oi 
pa.sture In the lark of scientifie scheme- of crop rotation and ot 
fertilisation it was not feasible to cultivate a piece of ground un¬ 
interruptedly year after year. lienee lliere luid b(‘en dcA'ised, very 
early, the “two-field” and the “three-field” system*^. Under the 
tw()-fi(‘ld system tlie aralile land of the manor was dividerl into 
two large tracts, (*acli to l>c cultivated in alternate years. Uniler 
till* tlin*e-field system the arable land wa.-^ divided into three parts, 
two lieiiig (‘ultivated and one lying fallow even yr ^r. Df the 
cultivated fields under the latter arrangement, oi.e ^\as planted 
ordinarily with wheat, rye, or other crops sowed in the fall and 
harve.stcd the next summer and the other with oats, barley, peas, or 
other erop.s planted in the sjmng and harv(‘st('d in the fall. By 
rotating tlie three fields, each was given an opjiortunity every third 
year to recuperate. Although not so widely prevalent as at one 
time was supposed, the three-field sy.^tem was iirobably tlic more 
common.^ 

A further imp(»rtanl feature of IJie opeii-fielil system wa.- tht 
division of the cultivated plots into strijis for assignment io the 
tenants. Tlie origins of this practice are obscure, and .scve» H con- 

'Thnt the two-field arniiinemeiit was eoniiiioiie.st in Kn^jland was affirmed 
a half-cenliiry apo hy .1. K. T. Kovel’s, in lluiory of Affrirvltiirc und Prices 
(London, ISC.O), I, lo. The soniidnesK of I his view has lieen deiiionstnited 
with reasonable coin'liisiveness in IL T^. t^ray, hnplish icld hysiems (C/uni 
bridge, IDin). Tor dra\\ings illiistialing Ihree-lield arraiigeinents in various 
parts ol England see (J. Slater, The English Peasantry and the Enrloawe 
of Vommoa Fields (Loudon, 
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flicting theories respecting tlicin have been advanced. There is no 
need to assume thal tliey were everywhere the same. The basis of 
the strip system seems very generally to have been, liowever, the 
desire to ensure etiuity of allotment. Fields were likely not to be 
uniform in fertility and ease of cultivation, and their niiiiule 
division into strips was calculated to prevent the more desirable 
areas from being monoi)olise(l by favoured or fortunate persons.’ 
In large portions of England the strips were arranged to be forty 
rods, or a furlong (i.e., a “furrow-long,^’ or the normal length of 
a furrow), in length and four rods in width, giving an area of one 
acre.^ Strips two rods wide contained a half-acre and one rod wide 
a “rood,” or quarter-acre. The strips were sei)aralcd by narrow 
belts of unploughed turf, or simply by little ridges, which miglit be 
marked also with stones. The ridged surface of the fields in many 
districts to-day bears testimony to the employment of tliese jiriini- 
tive division lines, or “balks.” On the continent arrangements 
varied in detail, but the strip system was universal. An arable 
field was thus made up of any number of blocks of strips set at 
right angles or inclined one to another, presenting the checken'd 
and variegated appearance of a patchwork quilt. 

Manorial Organisation: Holdings and Tenants. To every 
land-holding inhabitant of the manor was assigned a number of 
the strips, not contiguous, but lying in difTerent fields, and fre¬ 
quently in different parts of the same field. In very early times 
the strips were re-assigned every year or at other stated inlervals. 
But before the Middle Age was far advanced su(‘h re-distribution 
generally ceased, and throughout tlie great era of manorial organ¬ 
isation a tenant retained bis holdings from year to year and, 
indeed, transmitted them to hi*^ sons. With respect lo the aggre¬ 
gate extent of a tenant’s holdings then* was no approaeh, even on 
the same manor, to uniformity. But it has been shown that in 
England the number of acres in a v'mjatr, i.e., the scattered sliijis 

^This ronsi(l(*nilion was ro-piiforml by tho invention ninoii!' the Gennaiiii* 
lieoples, at an iiiikiiowii time, of a plonii'li that eoiild torn a furrow. 'I'lie 
earliest ploiiKh was only an adaptation of a pointed slick, wdiicli broke sod 
but did not turn a furrow. Willi its use, cross-ploiipliinjf was ne<M‘ssary; aim 
this 1 ‘alled for square phits. Tlie Uoiiiniis never improved nj)on tlie plouir)> 
of this primitive t.\pe. When, how^ever, in the early Middle A^es, there w’a^ 
iiifrodiiced a ploiiudi so conslrncted that it could cut under the turf and tniu 
a furrow, (Toss-ploiiRhinp censed to lie necessary and lone: furrow’s in a sinv!' 
direction with few’ tui’ninf:s of the liea\.v implement became highly desirable 

*The length of the rod varied soiiiewdiut according; to local usase, hut tht 
commonest fijfiire was that pre.scribed by .statute, i.e., Kl'j fee<. 
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cultivated by one inan or I)y two or three meu in common, wa.s 
more often thirty than any other. 

On every manor were mearlows sufTicient lo produce the supply 
of hay recpiired for the sustenance of the live-stock ilirouph the 
winter months. Sometimes these lay in a block; sometimes tliey 
comprised two or more tracts intersperserl with the cultivated lields. 
In Kngland they continued throughout the Middle Age^ to be 
divided into stri])s, which, unlike the strips of arable, Avere com¬ 
monly re-allotted every year. In continent :d countric's practice 
varied. In any case tlie meadows, aftc'r ilie hay was mown, wen* 
thrown open for (‘ominnn use as })a.^ture, as were the cultivated 
areas after the crops were harvested. Beyond the arable and 
jneadow lands lay stretches of pasture and wcjodlaiid, denominated 
*'(he waste” and, under varyiiifij restrictions, open at all times for 
the Use of the manor’s inhabitants. It is to ))e observed that even 
in the utilisation of the arable lands the (dement of communali^'in 
entei'cd prominently. The averape temint w’as not e(iuii)ped with 
oxen and implements to cultivate his acTcs sinplehandedly, and 
accordinply the principal apricultural operations, es])ecially plouph- 
inp and haulinp, were likely t(( be carried on by (‘o-oi)crativc 
effort, d’here was, however, no sharinp of iIjc produce. Gonsid(*r- 
able portions of the manor—sometimes half, or even jj)ore—were 
reserved for the immediate Use of the im>i)riitor. These Avere 
(lesipiiated tlie dcinc.^nr, and besides strips of arable, eitlier eon- 
lipuous or scattered, they included, as a rule, much of the meadow 
and pasture land and frequently all of the woods, rcserviiip, how- 
ev(T, to the tenantry certain riphts of use therein. Tlie cultivation 
and care of tlic demesiu* constituted one of the i)rimary oblipations 
of the temmls, and it was irom its j)ro(lucc principally that tlie 
lord and liis family were fed and (dothed.^ 

The proprietor of tlie manor was usually a knipht, a eount or 
duke, a liishop or abbot, or even a kinp; and proprietors (d hiplicr 
station usually possessed many manors, often videly scattered A 
manor was ordinarily part of a fief, idthouph a small fief miphl 
consist of a sinple manor. From the jiroprielor u])wards and out¬ 
wards, relations were feudal; that is, they involved obligations and 
dphts iiertaininp to lords and vassals. But from the proprietor 

"• Sonu'tiinos only a sinsill porlion of tin* (IrmpKiip wiis in scntlored stripa 
Spp F. (f. l)avpiip»‘rt, J'Jrnuomic Dci'vhtpnicnt of a Xorfolk Manor (0am- 
bridpe, ISKXJ) 20 
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downwards, relaiions wore manorial, preaentinR indeed certain 
analogies to feudal relations, yet not feudal. The status of the 
mass of tlie inhabitants of tlie manor is impossible to define m 
fixed terms, because it was determined coiiirnonly by custom rather 
than by statute, because it varied enormously in any given country 
at any given time, and because as tlie Middle Ages progressed it 
underwent, in all parts of western Europe, sweeping and permanent 
changes. Certain great facts, however, can be stated briefly. Tlie 
first of them is that, speaking broadly, the manorial populations of 
the earlier Middle Ages consisted of serfs. These serfs were not 
slaves; for in the era of the collapse of the Roman Empire in the 
West slavery as an institution had well-nigli disappeared. The 
serf could not be bought and sold in the open market. He was not 
a chattel, Imt a person. Nevertheless' he was not a free man. He 
passed with the land when it changed hands; he was restricted m 
his rights of holding and alienating property and in freedom of 
marriage; and he owed numerous specific obligations to the lord of 
the manor upon which he lived. Among these obligation*^ were 
included commonly (1) the corvee, which w^as manual labour on 
the demc'^ne, in varying amount^ but frequently aggregating half 
of the peasant’s working time; (2) financial dues, taking the form 
of a capitation (or poll) tax, of the taillc, or impost levied on 
moveables, or of a relief paid on inheriting rights on the manor: 
and (3) observance of the privilego accruing to the lord from 
the banalitCj or monopoly of mills, ovens, wme-presses, and weiglits 
and measures.^ 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Manor. Tender mediaeval 
conditions, the manorial type of rural organisation possc'^sed cer¬ 
tain distinct advantages Ti enabled masses of men who otherwise 
could have acquired no interest in the soil to become settled occu¬ 
piers of land and to attain a degree of economic independence. In 
an age of violence it assured a certain amount of i)liysi(‘al prot(‘C- 
tion. Tt contributed to the maintenance of standards of tillage and 
afforded opportunity for thrift to find its reward. It fully em¬ 
bodied the corporate, or co-operative, principle upon which 
mediaeval society was based.^ The manor was a compactly organ- 

■*0. Spipnobos, Thr Feudal (New York, 1()04), 0-21; P Vino 

Knnl(jflr, \ffri( nil aval Servirrs, in Fron. Jour., Sept., 10(K); Lipson, Introdve 
iwn to the Economic Hinfory of Fjrighind, a,*{ aO, 

* On the Kelf-Rufficiency of the mniior see W. J. Ashley, Introduction to 
English Eronomu History and Theory ( Uli *mL, London, iniai. 1., 3a-4a 
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ised, economically sclf-sufficinp, and .socially iiidcpcndc'nt unit. 
I)t'fcct>, however, are obvious. The arcjui'^ition of land by small 
proprietors was rendered difficult. The dealinj^j* i>i the lord, or of 
his steward or bailiff, with the tenants were likely to be arbitrary 
and harsh. The scattered character of flic holdings in\olv(‘d 
waste of the cultivator’s time and effort. The lack of permanent 
fences tempted to trespassing and produced much fiuarrellmg. The 
rotation of crops, the time of jiloiifjjhinK ^^^^d ^(twinp;, the use of 
meadow and pasture, the erection and removal of liedj^es, and the 
maintenance of roads and paths Avere dciermined entirely by the 
community, on the basi^ usually < f rij^id custom, anti tlie indi¬ 
vidual enjoyed little or no freulom of initiative. Experimentation 
was almost impossible. 

In consequence, lar^^cdy, of the restramts wliidi have been men¬ 
tioned, agriculture continued throughout the Middle Ages to be 
extremely crude. It i^ doubtful, indeed, vlielher prior to the 
eigliteentli century tlu‘ soil wa^* cullivated again in any consider¬ 
able jiortions ol EiirojK' Avith eitlartlie s(‘ience or the jiractical skill 
which were common in rural busbiindry in tlie bc^t days of the 
Roman Empire. I.arge stretches of land, notahlA in tlennany and 
eastern Fraiiee, were covered with forest^ or sw\Mnij)s, and el(*aring 
and drainage WTr(‘ intcTinitleiit and largelv iiufffeetive ('rop'^ were 
few’, seed varieties Avere unimproA\Ml^ method'- of culuvation Avere 
antniuated, agricultural inaehinerA’ Avas of the simplest "-ort, and 
the product, small at lic'-t, Avas ever liable to unanticijiated short¬ 
age in eonsofjuenee of flood, drought, or other natural A'isitation. 
Fnder the most faAamrahle cireumst anees the yield of Avheat and 
rye in England W’as but eight or nine bushels per acre, AA’hereas tho 
average to-day is thirty. Potatoes w^ere uiiknoAvn, and all root 
crops were rare; frC'-h vegetables were gro^vu only ^jiaringly; 
eloA’cr and other improved grass's AA^cre yet to be introducetl By 
reason of the smallness and uncertainty of the agricultural piodm t, 
as Avell as in consequence of (he lack of means of transport alum 
of bulky commodities over considerable distances, a Ic.rgr piopor- 
tion of the population of all countries eimtiiiually faced possible 
want, and e\Tn starvation. Rural life, in general, A\’as inonotoiums, 
and often miserable. Houses Avere small and ill-kept, food w’as 
unpalatable, labour wais incessant under everj’^ sort of climatic 
condition, impetus to enterprise and opportunity for betterment 
were meager. 
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Decline of Serfdom in England. In the later Alidclle Ages and 
earlier modern times the agrarian system Avhieh has been descTibed 
underwent widespread modiheation; and in order tliat agricultural 
developments in the nineteenth century may be intelligible it is 
necessary that some account be taken of these remoter changes in 
at least three principal countries, i.e., England, France, and (icr- 
many. In England the fundamental fact is the break-up of the 
manorial system and the rise of a sclienie of agrarian organisation 
based on the jicrsonal freedom of the labourer and the more widely 
diffused proprietorship of land. Discernible in the transformation 
are two main factors: (1) the disappearance of serfdom and 
(2) the rise of new method^ of using the land, involving, among 
other things, the alienation of the demesne. In the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the bulk of the jiopulation of England was unfree. Slaves had 
ri.seii, generally, to the rank of serfs; but freemen in lartie number^ 
had been dejiressed to this sana* rank, chiefly by adverse (‘conoinic 
circumstance. Among the serfs were wide (lilTerences of rights, 
obligations, and legal status.^ The ‘‘villeins^’ Aven* accorded larger 
holdings of land than the “cottars,^ and their rights at law were 
hettiT establish(‘d, although their obligations \vere heavier. Rut, in 
general, the theory of the servile relation was no less harsh in 
England than in continental countries. 

After the thirteenth century serfdom began slowly to decline. 
The fundamental cause was the outgrowing of a system adapted 
only to a smaller population, to less di^ersi^ied agriculture, and to 
times of disorder. The factors Avliich contributed were miinerous. 
One of the earliest was the conversion of arbitrary exactions, 
whether in produce or in labour, into fixed obligations, to the end 
that the peasant might ])c relieved of excessive recpiirements and 
might ha\c the advantage of knowing in advance what would he 
demanded of him. A second was the commutation of services and 
of dues in kind for money rents. This was of mutual convenience 
to lord and tenant. AVitli the money so obtained the lord could 
employ wage labour, thereby gaining incnvised flexibility and 
efficiency in his agricultural oi)erations; while the tenant, frecal 
from the reejuirement of labour on the demesne and no longer 
obliged to utilise his surplus i)rnducts in meeting his dues, ^^aM 
enabled to devote his energies entirely to his own acres and to 
dispose of liis grain, chickens, aiul pigs wherever he could do S(' 

'For a nstfiil suiiiiiuiry see Liasoii, llvonomiv History of tJuyland, aO-40 
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most adviinliiKeniisly. Coinimitidiou, bop:in’iioR in Ihe tliirti'enth 
(Tiitiin^ prormk'd .-lowly aiirl irrcf^uliirlv, or tlic I'ji.-is of much 
cl(M' biirRiiiniiijr. Rul it was acceloratcd by tii * growth of a (dass 
of free labourer.^ and by tlic increased circ\ilatioii of money, and 
after the fourteenth century it became a ^‘arfliii!’! fact in Ihe cc(^- 
nomic situation in every important portion of the kiiuidoni. I’nder 
its operation tlie position of tlie peasant tended to be asdniilatcd 
to that of a modern rent-payer. The commuted payments, once 
fixed, rested upon solemn contract, and in larer times Avere rarely 
chanp,ed, even aftiT the decline in tin purchasing })owei of money 
in the sixteenth craitury threw tin advanta 2 :e^ of (lie arraimemeiit 
^entirely to the peasant.^. Tne.itably, althoiiph by no i lear desif^n, 
the essentially manorial relationship wa- dis-rvlved, and serfs 
became free tenants, able if they so desired to withdraw from the 
manor altojiethcr. 

It is to he observed, further, that i.iri'e numhers of serf.^ gained 
freedom by inauuniission. Some were liberated tliroinrh philau- 
(hro])ie or ndmioiis eoiisideratjon*^. But usually the favour was 
one which had to b(‘ pjiid for, and impetus to unnanittin^ indu^trs 
on the jiart ol servile tenants wa*- frcqiuaitlv ^uppli(‘d by the am¬ 
bition to accimuilate money wherewith to ]>urclia''e ])CTM)n*d 
liberty. In Rreat niuiibiTs ol in'^taiu-e^' serfs were permittiu to 
leave the manor on the eondithm ihat the rifh*- <1 ‘iie j)ro]irietf)r 
over them be reeoj»:nised tliroupili the jiayinent oi ;* nominal poll- 
tax. In theory such jutsoiis were yet seris ;md misrlit be recalled 
to the manor. In jiraeliee, however, f(*w were ewer recalled; the 
burdensome eollection of the tax Avas ji;railually abandoned; and in 
this manlier. AAutliout formal act of lemslation, many serfs heeame 
entirely free. .\ final mode* of lilieration, vitv common in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was fliald to a di^lani manor or 
to a totMi. In the second half of the tourtcenth century liie 
readjustment was accelerated -although in no sense originated - 
by the eeonoinie uiisettlcinent incident to the Black Death in 
1348-50, the enactment of the .sueecs.siAT Statutes of L;d ourors 
(beginiiinK in 1351), and the Peasants’ Rebellion hi 1381.^ 

T. AVnrnrr, Lnuffmarks in lUiqlish JiiiiustnaJ History (Loudon, LSIKM, 
t)r)-lir>: II. tie H. (Ubbin.^, /inlushy in IJnffItnul (Loiulon, isnu), 140-179; 
L. 1*. Indnslrinl and Soviut History of I'nutand, A. .lesso])]). 

The niark Heath in Hast Ant/lia, in Y/m ('onnnrf of the Hriars (London, 
ISS!)), KiCi-Uni ; Ii. 11. Lutiniin, The Hnfoiecmt nt of flu Statutes ttf Hahonrers 
during the Hirst Her (Mir after the illark Heath. lIMi) laoO, in CttJumbia I 'niv, 
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In the fifteenth century the nmss of the English rural population 
clearly emerged from the servile status, and in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury serfdom ceased to have any practical importance; although 
a survey undertaken in 1607 brought to light scattered individuals 
who were serfs, and there are on record occasional emancipations 
at somewhat later dates. At no time was the institution formally 
abolished, by cither a general act or a series of local acts; and the 
great mass of the peasantry gained final relief from manorial dues 
and obligations, not by any sort of legal or other formal action, but 
in consequcn(‘e i)f the simple discontinuance of the enforcement of 
rights and claims which had become valueless or obsolete. “With 
their labour services commuted to money and the other conditions 
of their villainage no longer enforced, they [the former serfs] 
became an indistinguishable ])art either of the yeomanry or of the 
body of agricultural labourers.” ^ 

Abandonment of Demesne Farming. A second important factor 
in the break-up of the manorial system was a series of changes 
which took place in tlu^ internal economy of the manor, involving 
principally tlic alienation of the demesne, the growth of large 
holdings, and the enclosure of the common lands. During the 
earlier Middle Ages tlie dtanesne was the eentral feature of the 
manor. Its cultivation was carried on by the lord, under the 
immediate management usually of a bailiff and with tlie labour 
owed by the serfs, and the lord’s profits consisted mainly in the 
products drawn from it for consumption or for sale. It has been 
ooiiited out that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
■ommutatioii of ser^'ices for money rents, log(‘tljer with the rise of 
a class of free wage-earners, broiiglil it about that inucli of the 
labour on the rhanesne lands was perfonnoil by hired workmen. 
The Black Death, however, carried off aiiproximately lialf of the 
population, with the eoiiseipience that labour became scar(‘e and 
wages, already rising for a generation, were increased by fifty per 
cent. In the Statutes of Labourers attempt was made to regulate 

Sfudivit in Hist., Ernnowics. and /*nblir Laic, XXXII (lOOS); C. Oiimii 
7^ht’ Great Ecruli of !dHt (Oxford, P.MM*) ; (J. M. Tivvrl>uii, England in the 
Age of Wycliffc (iirw (*d., London, 10001 ; K. A. (lusqiiot, The Hlack Death 
of and J.Gffl (l!nd rd,, London, lOOS). 

^(Uipyiipy, Ijiduatrwl and Soeial History (rpv. od., 1020), ILi. Sop II. L. 
(irny, Yeoinan Eanning in Oxfoidshire from the i<ixteenth Century to the 
Nineteenth, in Quar, Jour. Ecun., IVli., 1010. An pxcpllpiit bripf account of 
the lircnk-np of tlu* innnor in Kiif^laiid is U. L. Prollipro, English Earning, 
East and Eresent (London. 1012). .'Jl-od. 
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the labour supply and to keep waj^es at earlier levels. But the 
legislation was largely inefTeelive, and the landlords found it 
impossible to derive from the small mone} rentals paid by the 
eustomary tenants on their estates funds >uilieieijt for the lure of 
such labour as was re(juired on the demesne. Commutation had 
(U‘prived the landlord of eoinpulsory labour; the rise of wages had 
made it impracticable for liiij] to employ hired labour; in a word, 
the mediawal manorial organisation of labour had broken down.^ 
The eonsectuence \vas tiiat tlie landlords gradually abandoned 
demesne farming and the demesne hinds were leased to tenants. 
Leasing of demesne land wa^- b\ no means unknown iri earlier 
times, Init in the fourteenth and lifteenlh centuries the i)ra(tiia 
became general. To attraia tenants, seed-corn and stock were 
(‘(nninonly sui)plied l)y ttn^ proprieto:; althoiigli eventually the 
“stock-and-laiur’ svsKan wa^ supplanted by the modern arrange¬ 
ment under ^^hich the [irojn iidor furni'-he< only the land and build¬ 
ings, wliile the tenant sU})plie'' the -lock and capital. At all events, 
the tenants were likely to be in a more favourable position than 
the lord to carry on the (‘ultivation of the hind^, lor '‘with the 
assistance of th(‘ir househohls they could pro\’iile a large amount 
of the labour, the\ wen* "pared tin* (■o^t of maintaining a stafl“ o‘‘ 
manorial ollicials, and, seeking immediate returns on (heir outlay, 
th(‘y \Nere able to reduce the exjKai^es of fa^Munig. ‘ ‘ So far as 
feasible, the dejnesne was rented to a single tenant as one large 
farm. But it was often necessary to divide it anemg a number of 
tenants, in distinction from the iiou-deniesne tenants, whose 
tenure was by freehold, coi)yhold, or tenure at will, the demesne 
tenants were leaseholders for fixed terms of years. Clinging to the 
idea that their food-."upply should be ilerivial from the demesne, 
the jirojirietors fnM|ueiiily re(|uired, until !is late as the si'venteenth 
century, that the rentals of demesne ttmants be ])aifl in produce. 
But by the changes that have betai mentioned the character of the 
manor was profoundly altered. The propriett)r became a landlord 
of the modern type, living mainly or wholly from money Jeiitals. 
Having given up demesiie farming, he liastened to commute any 
remaining labour dues of his eustomary tenants for money pay¬ 
ments. By one process or another the great bulk of the cultivators 

'Tbo in-ocess is fully ile.smluMl in U. II. TinMu\V, The Agrarian J*rohlem 
in the /f^ixtrvnfh (Unhtrg (I. 1 OU 1 I 011 , ItllL*), I*;irl I. 

^Lipsori, Eeonomir History of England, 102. 
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of tlic soil bcfiimo tenants at a money rent. And from these free 
lenliiiK fanners/ l()fz;ellier with ihe Miialler freeholders, was de¬ 
veloped the industrious and substantial “yeoman” elass. 

A further eonsequenee of the abandonment of demesne farming 
was growth of ineciuality of holdings. In its earlier form the 
manorial system not only faeilitated the acquisition of land by 
large numbers of persons but operated to maintain substantial 
equality of holdings. Until the thirteenth century the ty])ieal hold¬ 
ing in England was tlu' “yardland” of thirty acres. And so long 
as the lord of the manor looked to the labour diu\s of hi.s tenants 
for the cultivation of the demesne there was strong dispoMtion to 
preserve an ess(‘ntial jiarity of obligations, ami lienee of holdings. 
\Vith the recount ruction of manorial economy in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries (especially after the Hlack Death), howe\Tr, 
the force of custom wiis weakened and the regularity of existing 
arrang(‘m(‘nts was destroyed. Und(T the new order it mattered little 
to the jiroprietor wli(‘ther his money rentals were paid in small 
amounts by many persons or in large amounts by few ; indeed, the 
second alternative offen'd some advantages. As a rule the <leinesne 
lands were so leased as to coii'^titute holdings of exceptional size; 
while industrious and thrifty tenants w’ere permitted, and even 
encouraged, to add to their holdings at will. The conscaiuence w^as 
that thcTe arose marked ineciuality of holdings, W'ith the general 
effecd of conceiitriiting the land in fewer hands and of laying the 
foundations for the capitalistic type of farming wdrch emcTged in 
the seventeenth and eightecaith centuries.- 

The Beginnings of Enclosure. The term “('iielosure” is em- 
ployc'd to designate' four different proci'sses convi'rging in the 
disintegration of the open-field ^vstem and tlic' emancipation of the 
individual agriculturist from community control. They are 
(1) the consolidation of sc'attered .'^tri])s into coni])act proi)erties of 
arable land, set off by perinanent hedges; (2) the conversion of 
arable into pasture; (3) the concentration of hcjldings, i.e., “en¬ 
grossing”; and I'D the occupation of the waiste, diminishing or 
terminating rights in common.^ The defects of the oi)en-field 

tiTin “rjmiHT” wjis urlKinally to dosi;iimto a toiiaiit who 

hi'ld land for wliich IIhti* \mis paid a /nmu, or • faiiii,'' i.r., a lixrd amount. 

^ Sri* (Miap. VI. <’f. Tawiirj', 77u* Af/rariun l*rohUm in thv ^ixtvvnth 
('(‘ninr\f, 1!00*J1.‘». 

“ Lijisoii, Hvunomiv Jlhtnrjf of EnoUind, llS. Tf. 'V. llaslnich, History of 
the Enylish Aynenit in ul /.•ihoinv*' (Loudon. HMJS), afjr>-a({S. 
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system, with its sriilten'cl tenaneies, its joint hibtmr, and its roiii- 
jnilsory rotiitioii of crops, were early recouni/cd, and iroiu the 
thirteenth century i)roprietors were consolidating their denic^iu' 
lands, while tenants stood ready to sei/.e any opportunity to 
surrendfT their scattere<l strips for cnijjpact holdings wliiili could 
he enclosed and operated independcnily. In the ioiiiieenth and 
fifteenth centuries enclosure of arable ground jirogn'ssed rapidly, 
with results which at the linn' wc re dec nic'd binelicial. 

Of diffenait character \\a'* th(‘ fcn‘m oi uiclosun involving the 
conversion of arable into jiasrure 'Ons alscj began as early as the 
thirteenth c’entiiry, althcumh it asKuinc'd importance' onlv two hun- 
^ dred years later. Its imi)etu^ was sii|)pli('d ahni)‘>l wholly by the 
growth of sheeji-raising, W'iiich in tiirji was aiiM'd in part by 
iiK'reascMl demand for w’ool in th(‘ industrial (‘enters of Flanders 
and other continiaitid countries and in part by the rise of we'olh'ii 
manufacturing in England. Under tlie industrial conditions which 
have been described slieep-raising posse'ssed a number of advan¬ 
tage's over arable farinimr. It reeiuired fewrr bands, m) that high 
w'ages eonstituied a less serious obstacle; it aftordc'd superior oppor- 
(umly for capitalistic (mterprise; and wool, unlike' toodsluffs. was 
easily tram-porle'd and always salablt. ( onseiiueaitlv, altir iije 
Miirte'enlh century there were W’idc-preael readjiMuinits, elesigned 
(e) lit the manor for the* growing industry \\ (lal thc'se' r»'adjusl- 
ine'uls involved was, in the main, the laying e)Ut of fields wliicli 
cendd be ]iermaucntly le-ne-c'd as ^‘slierp-walks. ' Seniietimcs this 
was undertaken by the proprieter of the manor, soiiieluiies by a 
riedur en* more ambitious tenant --edten by a tenant eni the old 
(leMiH'sne. Sometime'^ it iiivolveul emly the enclosure of o])eu pas¬ 
tures, meadowas, and W'aste; but mere freaiueiitly it iuvolveal, as 
W’ell, the cousolidaiioii of huge- numbers ed the arable siri[)s. Even 
in the former ease mueh injury was inflicted upeiu the tenantry, 
because (he coinnuin rights in the jiasture and waiste were a tra- 
eiitieinal and more or less indispensable* elemeait in the ' riart's 
scheme of subsistence. In the latter ease the reaeljustmeid wris 
certain tei lie ruinous, fer the reepiireel hiiiel could be had emly by 
the partial er e'omplete ewiction of some eif the villagers. Temants 
wdu) lost their holdings were eoiimiemly the ru'wer settlers on the 
manor or persons wdieisc tenure w’as for other reasons specially 
insecure. Once disposse'ssed, tliew became landless wage-earners, 
and not infree]ucnlly w’ere reduced to deslitutiem and vagabondage. 
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Legislation of enclosure began in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Tlie Statute of Merton, ratified by a parliament con¬ 
voked by Henry HI in 1235, recognihcd the lord’s right to (jccujiy 
waste land provided he left a sufficient amount of pasture for his 
free tenants; ^ and the riglit was confirmed in the Statute of West¬ 
minster in 1285. For a century the attituile of the state was not 
unfavourable, and legislation was but moderately restrictive. The 
continued spread and the direful conseciucnces of the practice, 
however, aroused strong feeling, and eventually the government 
was led to intervenf* with all of the force which it could bring to 
bear. In the sixteenth century the movement was especially dep¬ 
recated and resisted. During the reign of Henry VHI, Sir 
Thomas More wrote about it disapprovingly in his rtopia. In a 
court sermon of 1549, Bishop Latimer lamented that “wher as have 
bene a great many of householders and inhabit antes, there is now 
but a shepherd and his dogge.” And in a dozen or more con¬ 
temporaneous i)ainphlcts which are extant the pra(‘tic(‘ was de¬ 
nounced with vehemence. Throughout the Tudor ])eri()d there were 
repeated attempts to impose rotraint. In 1489 a statute was 
enaeted prohibiting the conver^'ion of arable land into pasture. In 
1514 the measure was re-(*nacted and strengthened, and three years 
later a commission wjis set up by Wolsey to make a study of 
the subject.- In 1548 another investigating commission was aj)- 
pointed, and in 1552, 1554, 1562, and 1598 fresh legislation w’as 
enactcfl. The current of agrarian cliange, however, was too pi)W'er- 
ful to be stemmed, and the efforts of the government were largely 
ineffective. In 1624 all the laws upon tlic' subject w’ere repealed. 
In no small degree, the increase of poverty, disorder, and crime 
w’hich led to the enactment of the J'dizabethan Poor Law' of 1601 
is traceable to the social di>location incident to the wi<lesj)road 
enclosures of the preceding c(*ntury.‘* In the seventeenth century 
enclosures wTre fewer, iiartly because of the reclamation of vast 
tracts of fen and marsh and partly because the ca])acity of the 
wool market had been reached. The nuirdier continued to be small 

* Bland, Brown, and Tawiirv, Ih-itish Kronomir Histori/, DorU‘ 

men fa, S7-KS. 

'Ibid,, 

®()n many ocrasions du^iIl^^ tin* fPiitiiry ])Opn1ar disapproval of oiiHosurt* 
found pxj)n‘ssioii in riolinn and drsirnction of IihIkps. Tin* most notahU* 
were tlip I'ilKiimaffo of tiraco in tiu* rising" undpr Kntt in Norfolk in 

IMO, and an insurrprtion in BmkiiiKlioiiisliirp in ir»rii!. J. (’liiyton, Ijvudera 
o/ the People; Sfndira in Henuferatie Jliafory (liondon, 1010). 
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in the first- hjilf uf the oiKhtcenlh eeutiir>’; iiltliou^h it. is to be 
observed tluit in 1710 there was instituted !m w method of cn- 
elosurc, i.e., enelosure under special act cif Parliainent ratlier thtin 
by simple private action, which was desUned ^^rearly to faciliiate 
the progress of the ino\a'merit. 

English Tenures in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

Tlie conditions under wliieli land was licld in Ihipjlaiul in early 
modern times were coinjilicatcil and widely varied, ''flie tir'-t fact 
W'hieh ap])ears is that under the eornmon la^v there was, as indeed 
there is to-day, strictly no absoliitf jirivate ownei>hi]i of the soil. 
Since the Norman C\>n(lU(^^t ^]>e ultimate owner of all land has 
been tlie crown, and the highest interest in land which can be 
actpiired by a subject, i.e. an i‘>tate in fee .'‘impU-, is only a tenancy. 
In thw sense all landliohlers, therefore, were, as they remain, ten¬ 
ants.^ llaviiifr, however, impresse<l thi^ fact, it will lx* proper to 
continue to employ the terms “proprietor” and '‘tenant” after the 
inaniKT of eomnion iisa^e. Amone classes of landholder,^ in the 
period under survey (here w’ere, tlieu, first, tlie jnoprietors, or 
freeholders. In st*attered di>tricts affi>repatinLf upwards of one-half 
of the total area of the kinj»dom. and beiiifi ni^ions in which the 
manorial system had mwer tlourislied, the land tvas po^H'S'^cd out¬ 
right by such freeliolder'-, ."ometime.^ in larue tvai^ lait as a nih' 
in coiuiiarativcly Miiall jiarcels. The manor, taken as ■. \vhole, 
may be rej^arded also as a freehold, the “property” of its proprietor. 
As a result of the developnK'utj- Avhich have been recounted, how¬ 
ever, there had arisen on the manor at lea^t three jiiineijial forms 
of tenure. Tliese were freehold, leasehold, and eoiiyhold." Of the 
three, freehold w'as tlie most >e('ure and tin most favoured, al¬ 
though not until late the most prevalent. Tin' freeh(ihler> of the 
manor were tenants w’ho, in a varietv of ways, hatl eome into a 
position in wdiieli tliey were protected by the common hiv\ from 
eviction, confiscaiion or forced purchase of lu)idinf*:s, arbitrary 
fines, and other exactions. Enclosure affected tiieiii only i m) far 
as they voluntarily exchanged and eonsolidaterl their strips or sold 

‘ “Hy Kiifflish law the kiiiR is the supreme ow’iier or lord purnmouiit of 
every parcel of land in the realm. Kiielisli law then recomiises i)roi)ert.v in, 
hut nol nhsolnte owneisliii* uU land: the most ahscdule ])roperty in land that 
a subject can have i^ hnl an ••state. ... In law a landliolder’s estate is his 
interest in the land of which he is a tenant.” .1. Williams. Ij(tw uf Real 
Properiy (IfMh I'd.. London. ItHll). 

’ l\»r fnll de.scriptioii see Tawney, The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century, 2Sl-aiL>. 
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them to n proprietor wlio wiip t^cekiiip; to extend his piistures. The 
leaseholders were persons to whom, after the abandonment of 
deiiK'sne fanniiifi, the lord leased the demesne land, toj;ether, fre¬ 
quently, with holdings which had escheated and land reclaimed 
from waste. Lease.^ were sometimes for a Utiii of years, sometimes 
for one or more generations, and somethnes at the lord’s will. 
Except under the last-mentioned condition, tenure was substan¬ 
tially secure, luiclosure was miudi promoted, however, by the 
eviction of leaseholders at the expiration of indentures, as well as 
by arbitrary evict ion in cases where the protection of a fixed term 
was lacking. 

To be distinguished from the freeholders with tlieir permanently 
secure tenure on the om* litind, and the leaseholders witli their tem¬ 
porarily secure tenure on the other, were the copyholders. This 
class of tenants originally held by simple custom, i.e., the custom 
of the manor, which existed only in the form of oral tradition. At 
times of emancipation and of commutation of services, however, 
the altered arrangements were very generally set down in writing, 
bei'oming a matter of record in the “roll” of tlie manor. The copy 
of this record which was given him became the tenant's evidence 
of his status and rights. Just as in earlier times the custom of the 
manor conformed to no general law, so the eoiulitions of eojiyholrl 
tenure displayed wide variation, even in a single locality, and 
hence cannot be described in general terms. Many kinds of copy- 
hold, indeed, sometimes existed on tlie same manor. Concerning 
the security of copyhold tenure there ha^ been wide difference of 
opinion. Two facts, liowever, are fairly clear. 71ie first is that 
originally the copyholder was jirotecled by little save the good 
faith of the lord. The second is that eventually lie was extended 
very substantial protection at law. Legal jirotcction came first 
from the eipiity courts, beginning as early as the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury.^ But gradually, after the iifteeiith century, th(‘ common h.w 
courts assumed jurisdiction, and during tlie reign of Elizabeth the 
manorial law was very largely absorlied in the common law, so 
that thereafter the copyholdorV rights were fully enforceable by 
judicial process. In the (‘arlier stages of the enclosure movement 
copyholders were disposse.sscd with impunity. After legal protec¬ 
tion was acquired eviction was more difficult. There remained, 

'A. S.nvine, (U}p}fhold Cnscft in thv ( hnurnn Procrediuffs. in b'jfiff. 

livv., Apr., 1902, 
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liowovor, many (‘xpnlimlh whereby h(>hlers couM be deprived of 
their land. One was r('.‘-umption of oecupau ai by the lord at the 
expiration of the lenn {)f a prant. Ain^Hier was declaration of 
forfeiture for iiiismaiiafieiiient. for unheoni-cd euttinjr (d' tna's or 
miiiinp; of coal, or for other real or pretended rea>on^. In (he 
eonfus(‘d ‘■^tate of tht' law then* was tndle.'-s opportunity for arbi¬ 
trary iiUerju'elatioiis an<l acts, and oj)en l)» atini; and ^'iulence 
weie by no lnean^ rare. At tl«e clo.'^e o1 Hie sixteenth century, and 
for a Ions time after, tlie courts were lofijr^d witli eojivliold ca^i*.s. 
Alueh copyhold land went to ‘•'•.d the areas em-hxed for sheep 
pasture Nevertheless, tla* jicorjioration of the manorial law in 
the common law, and it'- partial enforcenu'iit tiironoh the courts, 
considerably impeded the proc(‘s^. with tli* result that a larpe 
cla-s of small holders was able to survive through several 
centuries. 

Serfdom in France, lu France and (lerinain af»rarian einuli- 
tions dnriiif; tlu* Middle Aj»es and in earlier iiU/dern limes diflered 
even more wddely from region to ref^ion than in Kiiuland. France, 
from the agrarian jioiiit of view’, tVll intotwa* mam jiarts, ^ejiarated 
by lh(' Loin' Riv('r; and the northern hall ol the eountry wa* 
readily divisible into eastern and wtsti'rn sei'tions. Tlie niriLiieast 
W'as the rep,ion in which Icudali.Mii took dcciM'-l i mo-t lasting 
hold, and there it wais that the manorial s>st(‘ni, with its nucleated 
villafi,e and its open fields, most W’iflely prevailed. In the nortli- 
W’esl the situation w\s exeejhionally (‘('nfused. In Normandy the 
development of a ])ow’erful ducal authority iinjiused a check upon 
feudalism, w’itliout perceptibly eurtailinp; the orpanisation of apri- 
eultiire upon a manorial basis. Rut in Brittany, whi rr feiidaLsiii 
W’as weak, w’here the nobles w’cre notoriously jmor, and w’here the 
Celtic custom of diN'ided inheritance persisted, iiiaiiorial anaiip;?- 
ments wen* less fjeneral. South ol (he Loire neither feudalism nor 
the manorial sy'-tem predominated; altliou^h feudjilism exi.sted, 
and in jilaecs, as the vieinily of Bordeaux, tiie oiien-fieh .ype of 
agrarian eeonomy tvas eommon. 

Where the manorial system prevailed the pcasantr>^ consisted 
])rincipally of serfs; although even within a simple community the 
members of this class showed wide variation of status. Serfdom 
was most j^eneral in the northeast, and it w’a^j there that, until the 
Revolution of 1789, ])easant conditions eoiitiiuied to be most un¬ 
favourable. The obriuatioii- oJ the -erL to llieir lo»*d'- were many, 
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and in must instances they were highly burdensome. Among the 
seigniorial rights were included tlie taille, the corvee, the baiialitv, 
gitc (or (entertainmentI, and cvc'n limited military service. As 
late as the thirt('eiith century the serf Avas eommonly regarded as 
a chattel, although he was likely to be sold only in connection with 
the land to which he was atta(*hed. Not later than the century 
mentioned, liowcwer, emancipation began to work important 
changes. As in hhigland, commutation of labour dues for money 
payments contributed to the peasant’.s liberation, and, also as in 
England, many serfs gained freedom by llight. In the main, how¬ 
ever, it was emancipation at the hands of the lords that, between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuri('s, raised the great serf class 
to a status of substantial freedom.' The motives underlying the 
practice have been variously interpnded. It has been a^^erted that 
they w(*re based on consideration^' of piety or of hiinianitarianisin. 
Without doubt they w’ore so founded in some instaiuTs. But con¬ 
temporary evideiK'e goes to show dial in the great majority of cases 
serfs were emancipated for reason'^ ol a practical, economic nature. 
One such reason was the desire for a more productive system of 
agriculture." Another wa^- tlie desire to hold th(‘ s(t[.s on the 
domains, it being realist'd by the lords that this (‘ould be accom¬ 
plished only by improving the jicasant status. It was always a 
matter of no great diiliculty for a serf who considered himself 
ill-treated, or who aspired to be iiuleinaident, to h>se himself in 
the maze of estates, towns, and iirivileged districts \Ahich composed 
the French kingdom in the later Middle Ages. A yet more im¬ 
portant cause of emancipation, hoAAever, Avas th(' seigneurs’ need 
of money. AftiT the (weltth century luxury grew, cru'-ade< and 
other (mlerprises demanded heavy mitlays, and the (’xpenditures of 
Hie feudal classes Avere augmential in many other ways. In this 
situation the seigneurs Avere likely to be not unAvilling, especially 
at times of emergency, to strike bargains Avith their serfs whereby 
freedom Avas conferreil in return for immediate or continuing 
nioiMjy payments. Emancipation proceeded not only on the estates 
of the lay nobility and on the lands belonging to the Church, but 
also on the holdings of the croAA^n. The last serfs on the royal 
domain were freed by proclamation in 1315, during the reign of 

’ SrntlcnMl iiistRii(‘es of eiiinnciiiuMoii aiiiu'ni rurly as the sixth and 
sev(*iith f(*iiUirirs. 

® Doiiiol, Serfn et vilainx au Mopen AffC, 1^7. 
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Louis X^; although the terms of the deeree were not fully 
carried out at the time, but only hy stages through the next 
forty years. 

French Agrarian Conditions in the Eighteenth Century, 

Through the emancipation of the serfs and the gradual dissolution 
of the manorial system French agrarian condilions underwent 
general chamre. In the first phua*, the nia-s of the peasantry 
becam(‘ legally free. It is e^iiniated that at the accession of 
Louis XVI, in 1774, the number of ])rr.‘>oiis in (he kingdom who 
were in law more or less unfree (T'd not ex(‘eed 1,500,000, and the 
number was further reduced be lore the outbreak of the ReA'oludon. 
In the seeoud place, a (‘onsiderable proi)()r(K)n of the peasants be- 
eanio lajidliolders. What thi« proportion ^^as c oiiiot he asccrtaiiie<l 
with exaetni'ss. But there i*- evidence that tv^()-lifths of the soil of 
France m 1789 belonged to the so-ealled Third Estate—which 
m(‘aiw, very largely, to the peasantry. Certain it is that in tlu* 
eighteeiilh century the quantity of land (uvned and occupied hy 
the peasantry was steadily tending to be increa'-ed, and there 
are reason*^ for thinking tlial inimedialely before the Revolution 
Fraiu'C held, in reality, a hardly less notable ])osition among tlu 
nations by reason of the (piaiitity of her pet(y iirojiricdorship- liian 
she liolds in our own dav. The finance niiiii^lev Nt^' ker says that 
in France in his time there was “an iMiiii^-n'‘it\ of -^mall rural 
propertii's.” - It is true that most of the sinaJl proprietors had 
olitained their land, not by clear purchase, but by agreement to 
render to the foinier owner j)erj)etually certain nait-charges, and 
that, these obligations being as a rule rigidly enfonu'd, the land¬ 
owning peasant was still suliject in 1789 to exactions at the hand 
of some great proprietor of his comniunity. Yf‘t hy writers' who 
have sought to portray the social and econcunic condition of France 
on the eve of the Revolution the number, inde])endence. an! rela¬ 
tive well-being of this element of the country’s populatinn nave 
been commonly underestimated. Of the great mass of f v - n'>ii- 
landowning peasants it may be said that a substantial majority 
I especially south of the Loire) w’ere inctaym, i.e., tenants on the 
estates of the crowui, tlie nobles, and the clergy, wdiile some W'ere 

'■* Ori/o»i»ia»irfs r7r,v roin dc Franvf, I., 583. 

* Attention was lirst directed in an autliorilnlive inaunor to this asuect of 
the i)re-]{evolutionao situation hy Alexis de Toc(iiieville in his of 

*'^ociet}/ iu France before ihe lierolulion oj 11S9, Itk, II., ChaiJ. 1. 
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simple hired labourers.^ The status of sui'h serfs as remained was 
bimilar to tliat of their ancestor^ of earlier centuries. 

Asiile from readjustments involved in the break-up of some of 
the manors and the growth of small proprietor^liips, the technifiue 
of French agriculture underwenl ^lif>ht modification until within 
the past beveiity-five years. This fact has been well stated by a 
French writer, as follow>: “A pea'^ant of the thirteenth c(‘ntury, 
could he have returned to a farm in Normandy at the middle of 
ihe nineteenth century before the introdu(*tion of agricultural 
machinery, would ha'T been only mildly ^urJ)rised at what he ^aw. 
In his day farming was carried on already with hordes as well as 
with oxen. The plough which he ii^td wa^ in no way difl’erent from 
our wooden implements of modern times. His flail and his farming 
apparatus were the equals of those whi(‘h one still sees in our 
country. The goodly barns of modern farms would have recalled 
to him those of his lord. In the fields he would have observed a 
certain decrease in cereals, flax, hemp, peas, and the disa])pearaiice 
r)f tinctorial plants and largely of vhie^; but on the other hand he 
w^ould have seen with astonishment the culture of lield-cabbage 
and of especially the decrease of fallow-land, the dcweloj)- 

ineiit of meadows, and the opening of ways of communication. 
And finally he would have found cattle less numerous than in the 
thirteenth eenturs’ aaIicii, on account of the abundant i)asture lands, 
they were found in droves everywhcie and I'onstituted the ])rincii)al 
.source of wealth of the peasant All in all, the eonditioiis of rural 
lilc would not have been found changed in any eonsid(Table 
degree.” “ 

Agrarian Germany: Southwest and Northwest. In (lermany, 
as in France, agrarian development in mediteval and earlier modern 
times was essentially regional, Tlu' three portions of the country 
rhielly to be differentiated are (1) the Southwest, (2) the North¬ 
west, ami (3) the Eu'-t. hor many centuries the Southwest— 
ineliidiiig the imjiortaiit nuKlern states of Ba^^aria, Baden, and 
Wiirttemberg—was peeuliarh notable by reason of the confused 
vsocial and ecoiiomie conditions prevailing in it. In the late ^Middle 
Ages serfdom was widely prevalent, and tlie number anrl variety 

u toinire liiisod on the jjriiiriiik* of “farming; on shares," 
such as li.is loiij; Ikmmi iirp \iq noriliPin Italy. and Okpy, 

Tu-(lu]f, ItiSlT."*. 

*M. (’o\illo. ill Lavissp, Uinttn^v dr rinvrf, IV, Ik, 1, 21. See also A. 
loiiherl. ha vie aonratr tlnus Ic Jtauf Maine au ,\IV^ xirrle, .'lUff, 
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of local laws and customs operating to convert rrceiiieu, willingly 
or unwillinglj", into serfs was extraordinary 1^'roin an early time, 
moreover, the land was held in smaller fpianlities than in na)st 
parts of Europe, and the overlapping of jurisdictions wa^ ‘-ucli that 
a peasant not infrecpiently owed dii(a*s, jiayinents and services 
simultaneously to as many as a hall-dozen dilfcn'ni proprietors. 
During the fiftcentii and sixtecaith c(‘iiliiries many forms of service 
v\cre commuted for money payments, while certain dues (as the 
'‘marriage due" in Bavaria) ^^ere al'oiisiicd. Ami serfdom itself 
entered upon decline. Tliere ^^a mu(‘h einaneijiation, (‘oinuionly 
for a pecuniary considera(ua» and resembling emancipation in otlier 
countries. The I'omiikxities of jirevailing airangements, e.^^pc- 
cially the sjilitting of dues and servi(‘e- an’-nig many .suiieriors, 
afforded constant op])('itunity to e.'-cape ''iicli (ibligations altogether. 
Many men sought and gaincal fn‘edj»in in onler that they might 
enter the ranks of tiie elcTgy. ^Vnd aller tlie middle of tin* sixteenth 
century larg(‘ numbers liecanu' tree through the efforts of the 
greater lords to bruig to an (‘iid the intolerable yV'^lem of seatten* 1 
rights, to (aineenlrate their landed possessions, and even to expel 
serfv upon whom otluT jjersoiis had claims.’ The Thirty Wars’ 
War hastened the* several jiroce'^'-cv (,f lilieration, and allir 1()50, 
speaking broadly, serfdom suv\i\efl only in '-caltcrcd cominimi- 
lies. Kot until (he last (juaiter ol the eighteenth ctaitnr^' liowever, 
was the institution formally abolished in any state. Sueli aetioii 
was taken first in Bailen, in 1783, and last in ITohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, in 1833. The eardiiial faid is that tlu' effort to eon- 
eentrate tlie land in larger holdings was only moderatc'ly sueeessful 
and that by one mode or another most of the soil jiassed, in Miiall 
pieces, into the ownei'sliip of peasants, in this w;iy the Southwest 
became, like France ljut unlike the remainder of (hrmany, a eouii- 
try of small projirii'tors. It is t(»-(lay the principal field of pea-ant 
p(>liti(‘al inilueu(‘e in the Republic, 

In the Northwest—coniprising Lower Saxony, We.st]'’ iia. and 
adjacent territories—matters took a different course. Here, in 
districts at one time compri.sing portions of the great Frankish 
Emjiire, there develoiied early a form of tenure known as tnvicr- 

* Tlip l*<*asinits' in'\olt of t(» :iir llio Ki ii'vnin r.s of ihp pcsisiintry 

of this jiortioii t)f (lit* i'oiiiitr.v. It, ho\N»*\pr, ^\ils iiisjjirpd ol)l,^ ]mr(iall.v hy 
rondilions of an iM uiioiuir < Iianiricr, and it prodiupd no i Ipar oi-ouoiiiic results. 
(\ W, C. Onian, The (h'rmnn lUusant U «/■ of in IJufj, JJist, Rvi\, Jan., 
KSlM). 
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rcchty which was a life lease of a hirp:e estate peopled and cultivated 
by serfs. For a variety of reasons (one of tliem being the tradi¬ 
tions of Frankish administration), the land was never broken up 
as in the Southwest, and the large-estate system was at all times 
prevalent. Serfdom, furthermore, early disappeared, and without 
/lecessity of formal abolishment. As early as the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the serfs WTre ver>" generally emaneipaled. The landlords 
thereupon consolidated the servile holdings in larger farms and 
turned them over as leaseholds to enterprising peasants who had 
accumulated the capital necessary for the ojieration t>f .such farms, 
while the mass of the peasantry became hired labfuirers. 

Agrarian Germany: East. The capital fact in early agrarian 
development east of the Elbe is the withdrawal of rieriiianic popu¬ 
lation from the region during the era of the great migrations, 
together wdth tlie eon1emi)(>r‘meous occupation of the country hy 
Slavs. It is i)rohably this circumstance principally that prevented 
the institution of serfdom from gaining, in the Middle Ages, a hohl 
comparable witli that ac(iiiired m more western lands. For, in the 
course of the long-continued colonising movement whereby, from 
the ninth and tentli centuries onwards, the Ea.^t w’as reoeeupic'd by 
people of Clermanic stock it w\as necessary to oiler to settlers in¬ 
ducements in the form not only of land but also of iiersoiial and 
economic liberty. Many of the colonists wTre, indeed, western 
serfs wdio wxtc attracted by the opportunity for freedom. There 
were at all times traces of serfdom in the eastern lands; and it is 
not improbable that at certain stages considerable portions of the 
subject Slavic population w’cre actually, if not legally, of servile 
status. By the fifteenth century, however, the mass of the people, 
both (icriiian and Slav, were free. They paid rents to the great 
proprietors wdio ow'iied miM of the soil, and they wxre heavily 
burdened wdth public obligations, e.spccially the contribution of 
military supplies. But they ow'cd the proprietors no menial 
.services; they wxre free to marry and to leave the estates on which 
they had been reared; and they commonly jiosses.scd their pieces 
of ground on these estates by hereditary right, on the analogy of 
the English copyhold. 

But ill this case the triumph of serfdom w^as only delayed. As 
conditions in the country became more settled the knightly class 
turned to farming, with the result that there arose an intense 
rivalry for land, prompting the newer and more ambitiou.s pro- 
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pnetors to rosort to every sort of effort to deprive tlie pcasant{^ oi 
their holdiDf^s and to con^^olidate their own {growing estsites. Harsh 
customs were developed whereby the jicasants eoi.ki be compelled 
to sell their rights and holdings could be declarefl forfeit on slight 
pretext. Cireat numbers of holdings were ab.-^orbed in the dfane^iu* 
lands; others were leased afresh, on harder terms. Under the 
altered conditions the peasant population found itself shorn of 
most of its earlier rights and imiuuiiifii*s and bound liand and foot 
tr) the lords, owing them not only rents but dues and services 
aj)prn>:imating those owed by a tenth-century serf of France or 
England. Until the Thirty Year«’ ar, the services which were 
^owed were coininonly tix(‘d in ainuunt by ciistimi. But during the 
upheaval causid by that prolonged contlicl protection arising from 
this source generally disappeared; indeed, ‘Inni^r^hold services” of 
the peasants^ children, formerly paid for, wore thereafter required 
without eoinpensation. AVhen tlie iiea-ant'- undertook to gain 
freedom by going to the towns, the law was invoked, with much 
effect, to prevent their doing so. In short, by 1700 ibc mass of the 
former free men of eastern Germany projier, together with Silesia, 
Livonia, and Estlionia, bad been depressed to a status of abject 
serfdom.’ In the first luilf of the eighteenth century peasants 
were not infrequently bought and sold inde])en(lently of the bind. 
From an early point in that century the Pnn^ian government 
sought to seiaire for the peasantry some measure of relief. Decrees 
were promulgated with the purpose of encouraging emaiieipatioii, 
and towaird the elo>e of the century most of the serfs on the crown 
estates were liberated. Throughout the country generally, how¬ 
ever, the government's measures had slight effect, and serfdom 
continued to flourish until 1807, when, during the great era of 
Prussian reconstruction following the defeats of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, the institution was finally and totally ahohshed."' To tlie 
present day the eastern territories have continued to he a ivcioii 
of great estates cultivated by liired labourers and intersjierncd 
w’ith only an occasional small holding. 

'A r(irn‘si)onrliiip (Irvelopnieut, under conditions approximately similarp 
WHS in i)roKro‘‘S in Russia. 

■ See p. 105. 
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INDfTSTRY BEFORE THE RISE OF THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM 

Beginnings of Mediaeval Industry. .!)jnro the eaih’ Middle 
Ages Europe ha.^ known three pri?‘ *pal types of industry, each 
predoniiinint llirougliout a prol.aiged but ill-defined (‘ikicIl The 
first IS the haiidiCTaft pe, chv-ely assoeiaU'd wiiL the craft gild, 
and prevailing almost uiinansally until t’-e century. The 

second is the domes!ic type, w’hicli, introdin'ing industrial capital¬ 
ism, wa^ pTevai(*nt notably in England and (Germany, in the 
scA’cntecidh and eighteenth centuri^‘>. The third is the factory 
type, which, first arising on a considerable scade in Englaiul during 
the second half of tlic eighteenth century, gained ascendancy in 
Erance in the second quarter and in Germany in the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Some aspects of the first two of tl»e,-e 
types will be surveyt'd at this jioiiit. The transition froir The 
domestic system to the faetor>" system, together v/ith tl <. character 
and effects of the newer order, will be described subseriiient!; 

The indiistrt" of tlie early Midille Ages was scant and simple. 
The decay of towns and the general ruralisation of life brought an 
end, largely, to such forms of manufacture as, in the more ad¬ 
vanced jiortions of the Roman Emjiire, had assumed importance. 
Trade declined, and communities became self-supporting, so that, 
speaking broadly, there was no reason to produce more foodstuffs 
and manufactured comnuKlities than could be locally consumed. 
Industry was itself rnralised; and the manor became the seat of 
most of such manufacturing operations as were carried on. The 
lord’s mill, bake-house, wine-press, and brewcr\" were utili m in 
the preparation of food and drink. Glothing, furniture, camiles, 
and otlier useful articles were manufactured from materials locally 
produced. Implements were made and kept in repair by a village 
smith. Tinkers, itinerant or attached to the manor, helped meet 
needs as they arose. Prior to the twelfth century- industry was 

* Sec Chaps. VI, TX, X. 
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largely servile, althougli thereafter it rapidly acquired a status oi 
freedom. 

The growth of industry in volume, in independence, and in 
organisation in the later Middle Ages is inextricably bound up 
with the develojmient of commerce and with the re^’ival of towms 
and town-life. The three movements set in in the eleventh centur>' 
and proceeded at an accelerating rate throughout two or tnree liun- 
dred years. The Crusades supplied impetus; yet industry, trade, 
and town-life alike developed fundamentally in response to deep- 
seated economic conditions which the Crusades did not jiroduce. 
These conditions included tlie growth of ]) 0 ])ulation, the increase of 
WTalth, the larger demand for manufactures incidt'nt to an iinj)rov- 
ing standard of Ihdng, and the social Ilexilhlity create il by the 
emancipation of the serfs and the gradual break-up, in many 
regions, of the manorial system. Slowly, as ancient towns regained 
prosperity and new’ ones sprang up, an important urban element 
W’as detached from the rural masses. And this ii(‘W’ element wais 
industrial or commercial, or both. To the development of indu-^iry 
and commerce alike tlie growih of towns w’as essential. It w’as 
necessaiw’’ that people concerned in enteri)rises of the‘^e types be 
brought together and that they acquire, by C()rporat(‘ action, free 
dom to move about, to hold property, to effect new kinds of organ¬ 
isation, and even to control local taxation and justice. In Italy 
and Germany, w’here strong central govc'rninent w’as lacking, these 
rights W’cre early and easily cbtaiiKal. In England and France, 
w’herc the powTr of the crown w^a^ considerable, they w’(Te obtained 
more slowdy and wdth greater difficulty, commonly through charters 
granted by lords or by the king. In all w’cstern countries the town, 
with its free industrial and trading population, became one of the 
jiriine contributions of the ^Middle Ages to modern time^.^ 

General Aspects of Mediaeval Industry. Certain general char¬ 
acteristics of industry in th(‘ ]\Iiddle Ages can only he inenlionod. 
The first is the universality, until late, of the liandieraft system. 
The processes of manufacture wnre few’ and simple, and such 
machinery as w’as utilised w^as crude and inexpensive. Steam- 


^ On the urowMi of lowiis sec Tiipson, A’r ojiowi/f Jlisinri/ of IJrn/Iond. 1C).'1-10<»; 
(t. T. /jfimhnarli^ in I]nfflish Indufttrinl IHstitru ( I.oiirlon, IKnO), 

; W. -I. AkIiIp.v, hitrodifciiun in J]iir/lish I'Jrnvftnilf fiixlunj and Theory 
(4th rd , Ijoiifloii, 10115), 11. .■» Tm . ih\d., iSf/rirp/.s, Jiixiorir and Tlronnmio 
(r^>n(inn, 1!)(M)), KiT-L'li:; F. W. Tukii(*r, i^orial and Indusfrial Uisjory of 
England (I^iiicloii, lUlo), -lli-riT. 
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pdwcr, of course, wms unknown, iiiul wiiler-powor wii® but rarely 
employed. Articles of all kiiuE were literally baiid-nKidc, The 
term “liaiidicraft” denotes, however, a i'orin of aalustry not only 
based on hand-labour, but devoid of a cai)Italistic element. In 
mo>t industries hand-work eonliiiued to lx emjjloyed exclusively 
until th(' ei^hteejiih and niiK'leenth cenluries. Jbit, as will be ex- 
phiiiual, I he injection ed capilahsin, lu^fiinninp a^- early as the 
fourteenth century, caused the handi(Taft .s//.s/^/// to be widely 
sui)erseded, in early modiTii time'', by a neu ionn of orpanisalion, 
the domestic system.' A setamd fact dial under the handicraft 
system tlie familv, oi* the faimlv r(‘-eiifon‘ed by a vc'r;. small 
number of helptTs, wa-- tlu' uiiit of industrial oruani''ation. Kco- 
nomic' and social condition'' made small, hoU''i'hohl industry in¬ 
evitable. 1'h(' tradition (d’ tin* ecoiiomic 'Cjnirau ik‘^s of the family 
urou]) was biM)ken down only slowly and with difliiailty, capital 
oradiiallv undertook th<‘ re-buildinfi of industry ujion the modern 
principle oi f oiKaaitratam. A thini lact is that tla‘ raw materials 
of mamifacture ^^er(‘ olitained, m the main, close at hand. The 
forests > ii’lded ^^ood and wax, the uardens dy(‘-. the farms j>;rairi, 
liide^, and horn". "Metals and oiK were ''Ometim(‘s obtainable 
tieai by, althoup,h mota* olteii they were not; while cotton, --ilk 
lur, and fi‘(‘(juently w'ool were to be had only by importation horn 
considerable distances. 

A furtlu'r feature of mediawal industry W'as tJie division of 
labour aloim lines which were loimiludliial rather dian transverse. 
Crafts were es'-entially sf‘])arate one from another, and in each 
craft the indivifliial ^rou]) of worker^ carriial the work of nianu- 
faclun* throu^,h all of tin' reciuired ''tam's, from the actiuisilion of 
the raw' material to the placing of tin* jiroduct on tln^ market. 
Furthermore, in industry as in agriculture, the productivity of 
laliour w'as low. No fair coinjiariMm betw'eeu iiu'dheval Inind 
laliour and modern machine iwoduetion can be drawm. Rut it 
appears that, makiiia; all due allowance for the unavoidable difli- 
eulty and slowness of mediieval maiuifaeturinK processes, tlu out¬ 
put, eonsideriiif!; the miinber of hands employed, w'as small. Slronp; 
evidence of this is afforded by the hi^.h prices of manufactured 
commodities. Another a'-peet of the mediieval industrial situation 
is the exei'jitioiial stability, not only of the supply of labour and 
of raw^ materials, but also of the conditions of sale of products. 

^ Soc j). 5(1. 
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Medisevjil t^ocieLy was immobile. Cliiinses were slow and variii- 
tions of fasliion few. As m eoiisequenrc the balance between supply 
and demand was ver>’ evenly maintained, l.ocal and temporary 
dislocations were produced by w'ars, famines, and other visitations. 
Rut there were no Rreat periods of over-production when markets 
were glutted, to be followed by general crises and prolonged de- 
pre'ssions. Of large consequence was the lack of means of spe(‘dy 
and cheap transportation. Speaking broadly, it was characteristic 
of mediawal liandicraft industry to produce only for local, small- 
scale consumption. A principal reason lay in the ])n)hil)itive coM 
of transportation both of raw materials and of liiiished products. 
To take a typical case, when a liundred pounds of Englisli W’ool 
cost ten and one-half florins (about S21) the expense of tran*'- 
])ortatioii to Florence amounted to about three times as much, so 
tliat in the Italian city the commodity hiid a value of from forty 
to fifty florins. The effe(‘t upon both (juantity and price of the 
output of the Florentine woollen industr>' w^as very great. 

The Craft Gild Organisation. The most notewortliy feature ot 
medheval industry, how’ever, remains to be dc'seribed. i.e., the 
organisation of the w^orkpeople in gilds. The gild w’as but one ol 
many expre'^siorw of the propensity of inediieval peoples to corpo¬ 
rate, or collective, activity. U developed in two primapal fonn^- 
ihe merchant gild and the craft gild. The merchant gild, conijin^- 
ing a group of persons engaged in or interested in trade, wais ol(!cr, 
appearing in the Italian cities and other centers of reviving com¬ 
merce about the opening of the eleventh ceiiLiirv. ('raft gihU 
emerged in the tw’clfth century, being first mentioiual in France 
in 1134; although their origins may be somewhat more remote. 
In the thirteenth century’ they began to supersede or absorl) the 
merchant gilds, and in the following hundred years ihey liecame 
the dominant organi^atirni^ among the non-agricultural popula¬ 
tions, rising in many case^ to the possession of controlling political 
power in the municipalilie*'. Their im])orlance lasted into iriodtTn 
times, and only after the French Revolution was their lu>ld upon 
industry in continental countries fully relaxed. 

A craft gild w^as an association of the artisans in a towm or dis¬ 
trict engaged in the same occupation. Ordinarily there were several 
gilds in a towm. The weavers iniglit constitute one, the dyers 
another, the candle-makers a thinl, the gold.^^iiiiths a fourth. In 
earlier times meinbershio was intended to be inclusive. No one 
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mijjjlit (*;iny on n Xvudv in Ihc to\Mi iinli'ss idcutifiiMl with ihr fiihi 
in.'unlnined bv liis l(‘ll(/\v-ci'a[t-iucii. lUit (aindit i(n»? ol jnlmi^sion 
won* oa^-y, (‘iiibracinjr .i rule only (‘vidfucc* ; ri'M.Miijal)li' pro- 
rn'ii'iu'V ill tIh* Iriidc', jiayini'iit ol a f'lnalJ hi- aiid an exprc^^ion 
of \\illinjriu‘-^ to abide by the re^iihdion- 'it ih(‘ a'-''t)(“iati()n. Idill 
ineiiibeivliij) was rrs(T\f(i lor nieii wh(» ina-tc*r-eraft-niui. In 
tlu* nu'dift'Val orf;anisa!i»)n of indii-ir\ then' wci'c liner clearly 
delined {irade^ of workmen, nenKiy, nia'li**’-, j i.rneMiuai, and 
a])prentiee^. Tju‘ ajiinaaitiee v^’a- tiu' bov la yonnf; man nho was 
leaning llu* trade. The juaiod ol a[ip>* ’ .aM'^hij), beiiiL* jI'-U-t niintMl 
by eii''iom, variia! in dilh nml li.n* and in differom loealiti'’^, but 
.-xeerai year^^ uas nio-i ('onen ,ji. A- a rule, the apprenhci' 
«i\'i'n lodL'iii” with the lamily of Jli^• ma-^r m rrinrn for su(-ji 
a^si*,tam‘(‘ as he e(nild i^aider. 1I(‘ was no( pa' uaiie*'. After the 
])erind of apjirenl i(a diip \va'' (*jid(*d the ^oimi; man bi’eaine a 
jourm‘\ man, i.e., a lraA'elJini» workj-i ;n, jiraetisinuj hi'' eralt for 
vvau(‘^ Am! linalh , alter aca-iimnlalmj; the' modes! lunds nei-es- 
.sary to enable him to -(‘( uj) a 'lioj) of his own, and -iMer uainiiiK 
a(lmi'"'ion to tlie aild ol liis I’ellow’-workmen in the i)]ae(‘ in W'lueh 
he proj) 0 '*e(l to lu' bi'eamc' a mantel*. A- lij" been pointed 

ont, the mastt'i-workman, assivtoil by ihr members of his familv 
and n-ualK i»y oiu‘ (ir tw u joiirm‘\ nu n and one or nu'iT -ippi-em i 
i-on"! ilntefl Ihe typical j^ronp by w^hieh indn''r\ the Middle 
A;i,(‘s w a" carried oii. A" a riih‘, all members ol die jiroii,^ dwa*!! 
under tin -ann' roof; the iivim!; ajiarlnu'nls Ix'in^ ''ituated on up])»M 
iloot"'. w’liile Ihe iiround floor was given over to bii-in(‘s^. with 
work-rooni" in the rear and a sales-numi in front.' 

Objects and Methods of the Gild. Tin* fninlaiiKaital oldect of 
the udd wa^ to si'iaire and maintain for its memliers -iib-tantial 
[‘(inality of opiiortmnty and a permanent ba-i- irf -ub^istenee 
through tin* restriction or eM-Jusiou of cojuiietition. 'I'o ihi- end, 
laich gihl group w'as compacth organised, w'ilh oflieers tin haigland 
variously calk'd wardt'iis, stewairds, and maslt'rsi, meetings mid 
rules or ordiiiaiiees; tind not infrcipiently the saiietiori an- .'si^ 
an(‘(‘ of tlu' town autlioritic's was soiiglit and ohiained. Tin. regu¬ 
lations of tin' gild in lielialf of tlie eeonoinie ,status of its members 
wa'H' tw’o-fold, aeeurding as they w'ere designed il) to proteet the 
group as a wliole, and (12) to maintain ecjuitable n'lations among 

Mlij iu»i)n*ii1i( I'S iUwl joiii‘iu‘.Mnrii W. J. Ashlo\, /»i/rof/iK/ion 1o English 
Ucti/iomii Ilisloru iintl 'I'l'nii/ ( llh rd., IjhuIoii, inllJi, 11. S4 1‘JI. 
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(lie nu'iiibiMs of the firoup. l^roioction of ibo j!:rouji iis ;i holfi 
Wity i-ouftlit tlirou^li iuoiio])oly of Hit* town nnirkot in to 

the Wiires wliieli tli(‘ ^>;iJ(l prodiuvd anti the pre\cnti(>n t,f (‘(jm- 
petition in the neij>hbonr]iood. In nioj-t eaM's inonoj)oly of tiic 
town nuirket was obtained only f»radually and (•oinj)aratively late. 
But it was always an ol)j(Tt con^i.-lentl) >nuf^I.l. In earlier tinier 
there was likely to be little or no eoinpetitioii iji the iiiiinediaie 
vicinity of the town. Bui by the fifteenth c(‘iitiiry (here w: s wide-¬ 
spread effort to escape irksome regulations hy setting* nj) '-hops 
outside the towns, and the ^ilds were iVeliiis it to be neci-'-^ary 
to prevc-nt and jninish such evasion'- rjf their jurisdicti(Hi "J'ln^ 
they undertook systematically to do by dhcct jn'ohihition ol 
manufacture in suburban dFtrict-, by wilhholdini; cotton, silk, 
and other materials which were obtainable only tiirnui’Ii the te)wn, 
and by ^uardinu, trade s(‘crets.' 

But it Was eejually tht- purpose of the- ^ild to pit'-e-iaa- a parilv 
of ri^,h1s ami oi)p('rtimilics ainonj; its own nieinher'-. T\i\< it 
souf^ht to do in three ])rincipal ways, i.e , l)y coiitiollinj: the ^ijpj)ly 
of materials for manufacture, by n-jiulatinfi; production, and by 
su})ervisiiif!: the sale of jtroduct".- Bides auainst lon’-talhm;, 
buyiiif^ up (‘ommoditii's before tlu-y were thrown on tlu- markiM, 
and en|>;rossiiifr^ i.e., “corneritit»” the marked on a j>i\ (‘n commodity, 
^vere iin])osed comnionly by the town, ))ut AAcre '-ujiplcmi-nled and 
enforced by the iiild. There wrrv rulc'- lixinu, maiket hour-, aid 
others reeiuiriiij; that an\ meniber di-coviTinji; an exceptional op- 
liortuiiity for the ])urchase of material- should -liaic- hi- knowlf-dne 
Avith all of his fellow-cralt-uieii. The n'^ulation oi production 
was accomiilislu'd in a mnnher of Avay-. Fir-t, tlie mimht-r of 
employers Avas ceuitroiled liirou^h the excrci-'e (d' di-crelion re- 
siieetinji; the admission of nmv ^dd iiu'ml>ers. Originally, a- has 
been said, condition- of adnd—ion aacic easy. Jiut gradually 
the policy Ava- shiftiMl, in most hranche- of imlu-try. from one- 
of inclusion to one of exclu-i(»n, svitli a Aiew to limit in,the outjmt 
and maintainim*: elosc-r iiiono|)olA. Prodnelion Ava- controlled, also, 
by re^ulatiems conetTnin^ tin' mimbi-r of journeymen and appnm- 

^ At V«*iii(T juTsoiis who liii.'iiilliorIsfMl iiii'orniiilion roiici'riii]'” lln* 

proncssfS (‘iiiiilo.N Oil in I ho t;hi>s iinliisto wou' pul lo ilcnUi. In lion of pnli’iit 
luAVS, sod’oey wiis i;oiioi'al].\ icIiimI on to jirolooi iinlu^l rial inolliods and 
kiioAvlodfje. 

“ a’o thoso may he addeil llie ad.jii.-tiiitMit of (liv|iulo>< aiiionn inojnbers in tln- 
in(^*^l•^t of justice. 
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iirv> tliiit a pild iiu'iiibcr im”lit employ, and by rules j-ovemiiijr 
Wildes and liours of labour. A Hit llie fjlt<‘eiitl' eontu’'y il wiip not 
uiiiisiial to ti\ inaxiinuin ainnuiits which inip;Iil nc profluccal in a 
year. RciriilM(ion wms dir(*cff‘d, furtlieriiKU' to quality a.s wi‘11 
:i> (|uaijlitv. It uj i)»e intcTe^t of lla tnld thni the workjuMfi- 
•^liij) of its Jiienibers lx* of iiiufonn e^ceileiiee, aiul ticconliiiKly 
])rovi.sion avms inad^* l‘o»‘ close and r-onTiiiuous insjjection of prod¬ 
ucts. I'he jiractice ojjerated to protect the .ot.m.iiici, altliouph 
that was not its i)rijiiai‘v jairfio^i*. Finally, the pild n'pulated the 
acti’dries of it^^ iiieniber>' relating lo im* sale of i)r’o(lnct‘^. If 
the t('Wii itself did lujt t'lv price iiie pild was likely to do so. 
In any (‘vent, it eould lx* dc'p Jided on to make and enforce rules 
(‘qiialisiup the coiidiiion^ oj '^ale, in re''p('<‘f io inne, jilace, and 
nianiu'r. I'aiticiiiu: customers from a ^'ellow-e'.ldsinan was likely 
to be strict 1\ forbiddt‘ 11 . 

Uses and Abuses of the Gild. The pild was primarily an asso- 
cialion lor tin* repulation of industry. It early aetjuired, however, 
various -'ub-idiarv pur]»osrs. R was i* Micial unil, and its members 
wen* accustomed to join in i^'lebratioiis, entei’t“‘.innx'Uls, and othu 
f(*sij\ities, as well as in the amelioration of di-tress amonp their 
number.’ It l(iniu‘d, likewise, a aroip) for tlx* observani’o of 
relipious ceremonic'- and for the administration of tlemei'ary 
education, embodying, indeed, in its r(*milatioii *• * v\hole social 
system, into which tin* individual was compli‘t( ly ab^ctilied l)> 
the force of jmblic (jpinion and the pres^ire of moral and social 
conventions.’ - Not infreciuenth it assumed, or was piven by 
the town, the duty of policinp the di.striid in w'hich its members 
cliielly lived, inclndinp jierhaps the orpanisation of tire companies 
and lh(‘ e(iui|nncnt of a contiupent of the city militia, d'hese and 
other seiiii-p(A ermiH’ntal luin*tion*^ were esjiecially common in 
Ih*lpium, Flanders, south France, and Italy. All in all, the eild in 
its bc'st dav^ sc'iwed a varied and hiphly useful purposi*. Ii pro¬ 
tected the eeoiiomie iiitiT(‘-ts of its niemhers; it afforded ample 
ojiliortunities for technical trainiiip of workers; it maintair d pood 
standards of iiiaiiufaciurinp; and it subordinated tin* inteiests of 

'At tin* rloH** ul' the Mithlle Aces llie rrafl yihls in Kin;hin(l were iisiiiilly 
in cliai’pc* (»]' ila‘ »\\(les oT in.^slerv jcla.^s, sin*h as were ijnnlucfMl iiolnl)ly at 
Vi)ik, (’hester, ('i»\eiili\, and Townley, c nmiimiily nii ("orpii.s (Uirisli day. 
Tlnne were in ^ilri(nls i'ouii1iMe>s r^iH'liil and religious f'ilds which had no 
jiidnstrial or coiuin(*n ial fniictit)iis. 

* liipsoii, A'tojiofnir History of IJnytand, -!)U. 
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individuiils to llie welfare of the coiumuiiity. It was not, liowever, 
without disadvantages. Its underlying principh* was monopoly; 
its ripid rules div^aaira^ed enterpri‘-e; it depressed waf»c\s; it fos¬ 
tered a type of industrial organisation ])n)diictive of mediocrity. 

Comparisons have been drawn between the jiild and the modem 
trade union. Idiere are some reseinblanci's. Tlie tMo have the 
same underlying; motive, namely, to el(‘\’ate and maintain tlio 
standard of liviufi;, by means of eolUadive barj>ainin^ and the 
restriction of eomjK'tition.^ As yet, the trade union seeks to be 
inclusive as did the Rild in it'^ earlier slaf:es. And the methods of 
the two exhibit some similarity. There i^, howeeer, this funda¬ 
mental difference, that whereas the cralt add consisted of p(‘rs(Me> 
who were at tin' same time emi)loyers and workmen, the trade 
union eonsi^^ts of ])erson^ who are only hired labourer-'. Thi* f»,ild 
was the less inclusive in that it contained as active mnnbers only 
the skilled workers, the masters. Rut it was the more inclii-ive 
in that it contained the employer, middleman, (ntn pn m iir ele¬ 
ment. It would not be true to say tlial in lh(‘ mhl era there was 
jio differentiation of capital and labour, liul, untd late, the dif- 
fenmtiation had jjro^^ressed only so far that the "cai)italist” was 
able to maintain a shop and to emi)lov a -mall m'oiip of ptTsons. 
fJe had not yet ^iven ut) manual labour and turned I'xcliisively to 
managerial (aiterjui'-e. It is thu- ap]);in'nl that the trade union 
and the pild are not really comjiarable. On the (a>ntrarv, both 
their composition and the ^-coiiomic scttinu, in winch they appear 
are totally disMmilar.- 

Gild Decline in England: Internal Causes. In all industrial 
countries of WT-tern Eui'ope (he j;ild sv^tcui |]nuri-h(‘d throuj»,h 
many hundreds of ycairs. and at tlie (‘lo-(’ ot tin' Middh' Aj!;es 
it wnis everywhere t'ssc'Ulialh intact, fdemeiits ol di-intenration 
however, had lonji; heen pre-ent in it, and in eai’her modern time.— 
notaldy in the fiftei'iith and sixteenth e(‘nturie'‘- the system passed 
rapidly into decay. The conditions and forc(‘s contributing; to the 
decline will be most readily undersfocMl if viewed successively in 
three principal countries, Enaland, France, and Oennany. In the 
case of EnE;hind they fall into fiAe main jjroups, as follows: (li 
the adoption of an (‘xclusioni^ policy, and the eon-eciuent rise 
of the rival “yeoman,” or journeyman, s^ilds; (2) the triumph of 

^ St. and li. Tlixfnrif of 'frodv I niuniam (n*v. ed., 1020), IS-20. 

^ liipsoii. I'Jronuwif Hhturif o/ /wir/Zcnf/. .‘M.'I.'MT. 
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the iirisux'niTic over the deinocratie priiiciiile in tlie jiildV iiUerniil 
orfi,;iiii>idi()n; (Hi the t£eoi»r;i])liic;ii di.slril ulion of in- 

diis+rv, involviiii!; n larj»e (l(‘i>ree of ruraliMiiioii. ill the f’rowth 
of eapilalisiii and tlie iiien'asinfj; ajijilieation oi capital to industrx, 
and (o) the opjio^ition and intru-‘ion fd p-c froverninent, 

Tlie adoption of (Im* jjolicy of exehit'ion 'aiis gradual, hiit pruh- 
ahly ine^ital)le. lOviayv* licaa* the »ii«l di^-phiNer! a lendini*y lo fall 
away from cairlier iirineiple^^ (»f il(‘nioi‘rae> am! ..Urui-iii and tf> 
heeouie .'‘elfi'^h and nairow. E‘'|)eeiall\ '\^a•' thi> tni(‘ alter the 
in^til\ili(ni had ])a‘->ed inio dradine '»« a wa*- liuhtiiiir for very 
('xi-leiiee ai»ain^l thf‘ Joree^ whni low ly overwhelmed il Hut 
the tendeney was ajiiiarent m.oer tavoiirable (‘ondition- a?- W(‘ll. 
T1 (*re wa^ ^tioiiii; r|i‘']iosituui lo •lalher and I'llain (he advanta^(‘^’ 
of niein))ia’'-hi]) in a ''inall, non-expam'ini: up. To this end, 

th(‘ r»‘(|nin‘men('- for adnsi‘'‘'i(Ui ^\ere raided initd fnajiiently they 
heeaiiH praeliealK prohiliitiM*. Enti n'*e lec'^ A\er(' inrrtamed in- 
ordinaiel\, and the Mandard to 1^ ivaehed hy the nia^teijnece 
(i.e., the sample of vvoikinan''hij) \^hieh llie candidate was usually 
recjuireil to siihiiid as evid(‘in‘(‘ of his adainnKait'-l \\a'^ inaniini- 
lateil arbitrarily to adiiiii or d(‘l)ar a^ W'a^ rlr-ired. Tin* cuii'-e- 
(jiieiu'e was that iiiu'i'a^inii inimher'- (d joiirne\jnen were uiedih' 
to bi‘coui(‘ iiiashTS and that tlua-e w'.i- vtJndiially de\ eloped i ms- 
lincl ami j>eniianent chi''- ol ind'.Ptnal w mie • e In ihe 

(aiiii’se of time riie''(‘ artisan^- heaan lo ori^anise amo 'i; th'‘ni-,eh'es. 
.loin ne\ men’s tiild^ are heard of ‘^liorMy a ft it IIh' Peasants’ Ite- 
hellion of 1H8J, and within a hundred >eai^ tliey l)(‘came lumienrtis 
Somi' wi'i'e allilialed, in a Miliordinale ielation, w'ilh the laaift jiilds 
within the trade; ^ome w(’re iiuh'pendent. In any event, the rela¬ 
tions l)etwe(‘ii the two uroii])'- ol ori’ani^ation^ wen' not likely to be 
altoiiciher Iriendly, for de'-pile various “workini; aur^^ements” 
there wc're endh'^s opporlunities lor disjinlf* ('oncernmtr W‘n;es, 
hours, tlu' u-(' of Innds, the jiroin'iie'-^ of the jonrneyineii lo be¬ 
come independent jiroducers, and many other matter^'■ In ihe 
contest''’ wdiich arose* extensive um* was iiiade of the strike. • eeii- 
tiially the jonriKymen’s orp.anisatioiis won. in most jiarts ol Eng- 

*It liiirdly rcauiivs iiu'nlioii llial at all st.iijfs of «il(l iji-stoo tliore vvrre 
jodnic.Miicii >\ln», from iiiislorl iiin', iiu jip:i(*iT\, or iiKlolnn c, failod to bpcoiiie 
Mjjislrrs and that tln'sc siijiplioil a mn Inis ol ihc' i lass inninoin'd. 

^ faiison, A’foaoaM'f' 0 / Ijiif/tund. .‘I l7-a.».”i; lUaiid, Ilrown, and 

Tawnoy, IJuf/lish L'tonminc Histont, Si It (I IhuHtmiifs, liSJliHi; W. J. 
AsliliM, ,t ournt in Sri. Quar., IMar.. ISUT. 
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land, a recognised ]U)siiion, and even becainie i)roi)s of ilie pild 
system; but not until after that system had fallen palpal)ly into 
decadence. 

A second factor in the gild’s decline in lOngland was the change 
for the worse wdiich took jilace in internal organisation. Originally 
the gild was broadly dcnnxTatic, not only willi respeci to the 
condition^ of admission, but in its structure and oiieralion. The 
master artisans had eciual voice in the regulation of it^ affairs. 
Oradually, however, there arose, in the larger organisations at 
least, a sharp ilifTerentiatitm between those members who were 
“of tile li\'ery” and those who were “not ol the livery." The 
former were the well-to-do, who purchased and on ceremonial 
occasions wore the livery of the organisalimi, and who mouoj)o- 
lised the othces and dictated jiolicy. 'The liveried meuibers be¬ 
came, thu'^, a distinct class, an inner circle; and inaSiUiifh as the 
acdiial admini'-tration of the gild s affair^ fell into the hands, com¬ 
monly, of a y('t smaller group- at first el(‘cted by the gild, but 
later chosen by <'o-operation—the internal <‘conomy of the organ¬ 
isation took on a character entirely aristocratic.' 

Gild Decline in Eng^land; External Causes. A third important 
eircumstance contributing to gild decline was the growth of in¬ 
dustry in rural districts and in newer trnsns in ^^hich the gill 
system was not iicrmitted to gam a foothold. At all times tliere 
had been workers who, although denied gild memhcrshiji or im- 
willing to a(‘ce))t it, contrived to inirsue their trade indej)eiidently. 
As a rule, these persons lived and ^\orked in the suburbs of the 
greater manufaeturmg ceulers, where, despite th(‘ hostility of the 
authorised organisations of their re‘-pective indu'-tries, they w'erc 
virtually immuin' from control. In the lii'icentli and '-ixleenth 
eenturics the nimiher of such wa)rkm(‘ii grew ra])idly. And in the 
same i)eri(>d certain lorms of indusiry which had hi'come (‘specially 
profitable, notably the manufacture of woollen cloth, w'cre taken 
uj) extensively in th(‘ remoter villages and in country communities, 
as w’cll as in tow’ns w^hich were free from gild (himination. In¬ 
dustry thus burst the shell of gild regulation, and the effects were 
perceptible not alone in the WTukening of the gild system but in 
the diminution of the prosperity of many of the larger towns. A 

' See Adftiu Smith's criticisiii of tin* polirirs of the Kilds, in Thr Wvalth uf 
\if1iunH. Ilk. 1, (’huj), X, reiirinted in p!ii-| in (’. ,1. llnllnck, lUadinqa 

t/i KruwomwK (Tloslon, 1007), lOd-ll 1. 
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fourth and highly important rauso of gild decline was the rise of 
(he capitalistic form of indu'-lrial organisation. The emiiv striic- 
lure of the gild system rested upon small-scale l oolicraft industry, 
in which, as has hecii exjdained. capital pho f‘d hut a modest jiait 
This tyj)e of industry, h(m(‘\er, could not Im- pencanent. I’dlhcT (d 
two great forces, ca])ital and invenlion wa^ cafjahlc of (h^-lroying 
it. (’apital apiiearcd first on a coimiI' rahle scali' and became th(‘ 
victor over the gild: idthough, \^ill be poirJid out, in time 
invention aKo cam(‘ and di^troyed the first great prt,duct of 
cajiiiali^m, i.e., the doiiic-uc system* 

Finally must b(‘ iiK'ntioned the ■ iierx'entioii of state authority. 
In t!i(* earlier- days tlie gih' -.'v^tem was acce])l(‘d and fully su])- 
portc'd by tin* ^late. Ihit alter th(‘ fiileenth (a‘nlni>' it was sub¬ 
jected. liy degret's, to regulation whic'i rlejiri’ ed it of much of 
its vitality, 'n 1517 the JVoteMant go\einmenl of Ed^^ard Vf 
confi^c'ated all gild nuaieys and otln »• jiropta-ty employed for re¬ 
ligion" pina) 0 "C", and tlu’ oi-ganisahons lo"! th(‘ nOigioiis sanction 
which had constituted one ol their biilwark". In the hdizabelhaii 
Statut(‘ of Appriaiticc", enact^al in 15()3, the jieiind oi ai>j)i'(ai(ice- 
ship, the hour" of laliour, the eharaeder of I'ontract" - in short 
sub"tantiall> all i)lia'-(‘^ of indii"(rial relation"hip" ^\el•(‘ minntel\ 
jirc'scribed, "O that the disendion of th»- gild in tlie inanagehient 
of its affairs ahno"! totally ili"appi ared.- Tlie"> ao 'out e(m"i)ic- 
uous example" of a long "iieeeswion of legulatiiig measure’s hy 
which tln‘ gilds ^Neri‘ nMricted in tlicir function" and broughl 
under effecti\'(‘ jnihlc conti’nl. 

“Thii^," Jis i" "tated hy one writer, “the* gilds lo"t the unity of 
their meiiiher"hij), ^\ere weakeiieil by the growth of indu"lry out- 
siile of (lieir "jiliere of (anilrol, "iipeiM’deil hy tlie government in 
many ot their eeoiiomie fimelion-, deprived ol their administrative, 
legi"hitiAe, and juri"dictiniial freedom, robbed ol tlieir religious 
duties ai^d of the prn]’erty which had enabled them to fulfil tiu'iTi, 
and no longer po"^e"sed even the bond of their dramatic inlen-sts 
So shorn, they la"ted Ihr-oiigh generations, and e\en eeiiMrii's. 
Relics of them survive to-dtiy. Rut they altogether lost th(*ir 
grip upon the nation’s industry and tended to become little more 

* Sei* p. ISO. 

“ I<\»r documents rclatinp lo the rcgiilutiori of industry in England l)y the 
»tHt<-, see Elniid, inMiwn, niid 'r:\\Mic\. IJntili.sh I'Jronomic Hxsiory, Ftclnt 
J>nrnnirnix, .'{1 

lii(ii(\(nal ut d Sot tnl Uhtori/ ttf Ihnihind u'cv, cd.. lUHOj, 1^7. 
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tliJin jK'tty clitiiu'- wlm'-o iin])oi‘tiiiu*(‘ wilf' MX'iiil, or at tlio ino^l 
|)()lili(*al, and not oconoinir. Scatlon'd c Horts alter the ^ixteentli 
rentury to keep alive the orijiinal prin(‘ii)le and piirpo^^e hy In'infj;- 
inpf tof!:etlier •-e^el■al, or ('ven all, of tlie eratt'' of a town in a Miij^le 
orfrani^ation proved nnilonnly uiisueee.sslul. 

Gild Decline in France and Germany. In ))otli Franee and 
fiennany tlie tireat era of i»ild de\(dopinent wa.s ilie 11iirT(‘enth 
Centura'. A tax li^t of Pari-> in 1292, when the total population of 
the city did not exeetal 30,000, nalne^ J28 ji,ild-, A\ilh an aninreuate 
nieinher'^hip of 3,795. Hy tlu* elo^e of the filteenlli century the 
f^ild sy'-tem wa^ in decline. A'- in Filmland, the iiihU had lo-t their 
democratic character. Oertain oiu"' -e-'pecially the dra])er>, fur¬ 
rier'-, inei*t‘er'-, and jioldsinitli^ - had a'-^iinu‘d <iipiTiorit\ o^ er Hit* 
other'-: whih' the iiicinl)(‘r'-hip oi tlie individind on»ani'-at]')n> had 
falU'ii into t-har])-!*!!! cla^M'", doininatc'd hy narnm (da ikn of 
oflicial^!. A'- in Fni*land, too, journey iikmi and jioorer ina‘‘t(*r-, 
findiiiu; thein^elve'- '-hut nut, had hemni to form orj'aiii-atioii'- of 
flieir own. 

lnt(‘rference from the national uovt'rninent ^^as inori' fnaiuem 
tlian in lOimland, although it wa'- coii'-i^teiil i)nl\ in heiiui dictated 
by the motivt' of fi'-cal advantage'. Jami^ XI |H(>1-S3i m’jinti'd 
to lar^e number'- ot men vho wvvv not did irn'inber- tin jinvile^zie 
of working in the Mihnib^ of the to\M)-', and m '-ucceedinu cen¬ 
turies the jirivdc'iie was commonl\ maintained. The ^amt '-o\- 
ereijin iiij-lituted tlu' piactici', m) obnoMon- to the villi'-, of j;ranl- 
ing to non-master'' df //m/tr/.sj, admittmu, them, lor a jie- 

cuniarv cousider.'ition, to meiid.ership in a ^ild. In llu' si\t(>ciith 
century the exclusiveness and arbitrariness of ihc became 

notorious, and ro^al inti'ricTence was ledonliled Decru' lollowed 
dt'cree, and /(//rr.s rh n/aUnsi wrw olb>reil in suf-h protiisuni that 
the !-ui)])l\ lar exceedc'd the dimainl. When, in tin' s(*(‘ond half 
of th(' s(‘venteenlh (cntuiN, the j.’d<l rei»ime w: s last dis-ol\'iim, it 
W'as rcMved in lull Maenr 1)\ t'dibeit, who concena-d ol the ^ild 
as a ne(‘essar\ auenc\ m the le’oil, turn ol mdustry and the main¬ 
tenance of standards. Auain in the (‘i‘jhi((*iith c('ntury, Innvever, 
the institution passiMl into di'clme, and niitil tin' ontlireak of the 
Revolution it continui'd to display all ol tin' anomaln's and abuses 
of which it wais (‘apahlc. In 1779 Tiiracd, while s(a’^'ln^ as con¬ 
troller-general und('r Tonis XVI, i-sued a dccri'i' wathdrawdiig 
pn\ileges from the gilds, with a hw’ exeejitions, throughout tin' 
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country. 11io uhIlt, 1u)\\ovct, Wii> not uilly onforctMl, and in llio 
Minic year, Jolhjwiii^- il.^ anllujr'- di-nii^^al, it \va^ roxukod. Jt 
ronniinod i'or tin* National Aj-Manbly, in 1791, h) (! > i Hit (‘liajitcr 
oi‘ Frond) ^ild iii^tory.* 

Til (if'rniaiiy llir ^ild >y^tini bccaiiio lionnal in the thirtccntli 
coiitury. and in flu* ‘'outli tlio ^dd.- acaiuirod lar^o jjoliliral powor. 
In Da* iourl(‘(‘nlli and lirioontii contiirii*', bowcvc'r, lia- orAaiii^^a- 
(ioii< showed lilt* ‘••aiiK* teiidfiieios that were' nianih'^i in l'hi»land 
and France. lOnlraine fee-* wta-t Tail'd, c'-p»’eiiilly in tin* ^oulh. 
iintil they wi*r(* bitterly eoni]d.uned of, aid the ina^'lei pn (■(' was 
Ireely I'liijiloyed a^ a na‘ans ol ailntri' v exclusion. Tlie eleineul 
of inheiitanet* (‘rept in, to th(‘ ixfiiit. at all (a (Mil'', that ehddrin 
of nia^tcM’s were civcai prelc'reina* as eaiidirlate" tor adiiii^'^ion. 
.louriKw nieii, in iiKTeasiipi nuiidxM's, were eonipeh. ti to aiiandon 
the hope (d beeoniinii masters, and in tla* liileiMith ecailury jour- 
iKWiiuMi’s tiihU, or unions,*’ wcM'e (‘xte!h‘i\(ly ortianiscd. These 
union'- earru'd on ^tiaijiiile^ with tin* ma-ter-^ilcl- (ainecM-ninjj; waf;(’< 
and hours. But a prin<‘i|)al iiurjin^* was lo provid* lodiiiin^!: and 
tood lor w’andcM'iii^ ,lourne> men until tluw eould find (*ni|doviiient. 
and fo this end Jlfrhfi'inn, or inns, w(M*(* inaintaimal. w'Jiieh wa're 
not without their eounter]iart^ in da\ s shortly ]iree(*din^ the out- 
1)1 eak ol the orld aj-.- 

Th(* ])(‘rioil of ureatesi prospcrit> jn the history of ih(' journt*y- 
nieii’.s unions was 1450-1530, 4'her(‘alter they lost niiporl‘'nee, 
lar(»ely in eon-eepuMKa' ol princely ojiposilion. Not many were 
formally extinguished, but almost all became dormant, and in the 
-e\'enle(Mi(h ciMitury little was heard of them. In l'ju»land the 
»ild, ha^in^ la'come obsoleU*, shri\('llid up and comjiarativ(‘ly 
early hdl to (in' ^idt^ of the main curreni of industiaal li)e. BuL 
in (hMinan\ . althou^^h Irom 15.50 a fossilised 111^1 iiiitiim, it kept 
its liold n|)on industry until very late- until, indeed, lonp; aftcT 
th(‘ o])enini!. ol the nineliMMith ceidurN, Tradition and vested in- 
t(M*(‘st, touc’Llier with the ('conomic backwairdiies.s of the country 
(espe(‘ially the scarcity of cajiital), kt'i^t it alice and it ... 4. 
Then' wi're sporadic atteiipits to reform, and even to abolish, the 
.sA.slem. In KitiO the Eh'ctor of lirandeiiliurfi: ])roposed total aboli¬ 
tion. Not even re^ulatiim, how'ever, wais accomplished success- 
tully, save by .some of tin* towm authorities, and p:ild monopoly 

^ s<‘(‘ i»]i. uo4 i2or>. 

* Sci* ]». r>us. 
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coiiliiiued to llir iiiiictenitli cc'iitury to work untold injury to tlio 
induHtriid prog^T>> of tin* countrv. 

Rise of the Domestic System. As the vfikl declined tliere arose 
a new tyi)e of industrial organisation known as tlie dtmiestic 
system. The transition was so jj;radual that dates can liardly he 
assip;iied; althouirh it may he said that the earliest known refiT- 
ence to the doinc<lic system in Enu;land is in 1164, and thal tlie 
system appealed in the ti'xtile indiMrie^ of riander^ and Italy 
still earlier. Viider tlu* »»ild system the master-craftsman bouf^lit 
his raw material, worked il uj) in his own slioj) witli tlic' aid of 
his family and employ(‘e<, find sohl the finished jiroduci, usually 
on the sjiot, to his cuslona'rs. I^ndcT ilie doinestie system, on the 
other hand, an (Uiri pr( m ur, or manaucT, fta\'e out work to em¬ 
ployees who did not live under hi*- roed. aiul who iierfonucd tlieir 
labour in their own homes. Somelinu"- the employee furni'-iicd 
both the materials and the tooK; but more fiecpu'ntl}" (‘ithcr the 
materials or the tools, or both, ^\ere jirovidial by tlie eni])l(jy('r. 
Under the commone'-t arran^iement tin* employer furnislual lioth, 
and the employe^', alter ])ayin^ a rental for (lu* looK, n'ccivial a 
l)ieee-waj»:e, i.e., a wa^e f^au{ 2 ,(‘d by the volume' of hi^ eaitinit. 
The new system was promoted by the expansion of markets, th(‘ 
development of trade li'chnieiue, and the Ki‘(>''th of iiopulation. 
iiut its j)rincij)al .diinulus lay in tin* incieasi' of capital and the 
rise of a new elas- of industrial ju’omoters, oi i ntn pn )n urs; and 
its most disliiijriii-liin” h'alure wa^' th»‘ iiitc'rjioMtion of the aitn- 
prcncur l)(*tw(‘en producer and coiiMimer. The nc'W type of em¬ 
ployer was iirimarily a nuTchanl. Tie, at all event-, was not a 
eraftsinaii. He p;ave hi- attention to ])urchases and sales, on a 
considerable scale, and neitlier worki'd with hi- ouii hands nor 
spent time in (he su])cr\a-i(ju nl manufjo-tiiri* -avr* as was iK'eessayx 
to enforce the fulfihjK’iit ol contracts. He wa- rtirely a ^ild mem¬ 
ber, and his emjiloyei'-, eomiiKudy livinu; in suhiirhaii di-lriets or 
in the country, were u-uallv entirely without orjianisation. To 
the depn'c in which the doinc-tic* system ])eeame ])revalenl the 
gild was pushed farther into decline. 

Altliougli the history of the domestic system ha*^ never been 
fully written, the ehii'f facts in it, e'^pec'ially with respt'ct to devel- 
Dpment in England, are fairly well established. In England the 
pysteni aro-e ami flourished [trjmipally in coiineetioii with the 
clotlimaking industry As, irr the lifteirith et'iitury, the maiiufae- 
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turt* ()! W(hj11(‘1is rapidly increased, there arnse l:irp:e niiiiibors of 
“clothier.v,” or “lueichant jnaniifartun'rs," wlio houjrln raw wool, 
fjave it Old to carders, sjnnners, wcaiers, iid oilier work- 

nien, and jiaid them for their eontrilmlions to I’le j)roe(‘'-s of iiiam!- 
faetiire, and finalh ^^l^her(Ml up (he prodn r and disposed of jr 
to either hona' or roreij»n eii-toiners.^ Tlu work of nianufiieture 
WM'' jierfornied by jier^oii'N li\imi in llirir own hoiiK*^, asH^ted 
soinetiiiK"' b\ a jonrne.Miian or two and a few aPi*rentiees, but 
fri‘(lii(‘nlly by only ihe mcanbei- ol their hiindies. li was carried 
on niainh in eoiinlrv vilhitii- or suburb- oJ hirf^cr towns, and in 
coinliiiialion, Irecnienlly, with the (‘oUi\;'tion of (he soil, Soinc- 
(inie- the work was carried (I »oa^|i all slaji,!"- under a sinj.de loof; 
sometimes, (‘sjieeially in tin' western district-, lioii^diold p;rou])s 
sjii'cialjsed in jiarlienlar biMiehe-, as sjiinninii or wea\iim; or dyc- 
inp;. In (he sixtia'iith and sevcaitc'eiith centuiK's the techniijue of 
inaniita( lure undiawent appn'ciabh' iinpuw (‘inent, partly in eou- 
seqiiem*C‘ of (Ik* idi'as and inethod" bnaidit in by Flemish, AA’al- 
loon, and IIupiK’uot artjsai> whom pejsecailion dnax* to the Eng¬ 
lish industrial e(‘n(('rs, and jiartly because of certain minor inven- 
tioiKs of ili(' p(*riod, iintablN th(‘ “stocking iraihe,” or knittmu: 
machine, which ajiju'ared in the reipn of IdizaluMli. Maidiinery 
continued. howe\(r, to 1 h‘ siinjile and uK'xpc'nsive. ami in m - i 
industries ev er\ proees- could In* -iiwl was, carri* fi on under the 
roed Ilf tin* liiimbh-t cottaper.- ''I’lie port ions ol I'aipiaiid ii> wliich 
the domestic s>-t(iii d(welo|)(*d mo.-( extcnsiv(‘ly wtit the ^outli- 
WTst, the cell ter and the mn'thwest. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Domestic System. To 
ihe iiKis^ of (he Enp.li'-li cnimiion jx'oph* tlie spread of llie domestic 
systf‘in brought distinct a(h'antaj»cs. I']^]i(‘cially was it hel]»Ril 
to apijcultural t(Jiaiils. most ol whom, in tlie sixtenilh and seven¬ 
teenth centurie-, found it diHicidt or ciuitt impo^^ihle to siqiport 
their tamilii-s solely irom the jiroduct of tln'ir bits oj ground, in 
the w'oolleii industi \ , in nail-making, in soaji-lioiling, in potUry 
null ulaeture, and in numerous other crafts, tln^sc* jutsous ' anal 
opjiortunity to aiipincnt tlicir means of livelihood wdtlumt iban- 
doniiig ihe soil or altering their social or economic status in any 

' W. J. Ashlry, lyttnKfiu'tion fo IJvunuwir lihtory aud Theory 

Riiii e.i., Lniicioii' imai. ir, liis 

''J. W\ Pv.'Ul, ]Iu(htn(ry ui Sir treiith f't ntury Hnylinh JiidiiMiry, in Jour, 
/*nL IJrnn., Oct.. 101 I. 
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other fundamental way. They could work ap much or ap little as 
they pleased; they could turn to advanlaso iiichanent days and 
the winter nionthp; and the women and children could a>M>t in 
the support of the liousc’hold hy parlicipatinp; in work whicli, as a 
rule, was neither uiilieallhful nor unpleasant. For the oi)eration 
of sucli simple imjdements as w(‘n* emjiloyed i)alience rather than 
skill was the qualification nlo^t needful. In his Tour ihrotKjh 
Great Britain, j)ul)lislied at the close of IIk* first (iuart(T of the 
eiRlitecmth century, the novelist and essayist Daniel D(‘foe 
an interesting Rlinipse of domestic inaniifacdurinK as he had ob¬ 
served it in the region of Halifax, in Yorkshire. “The sides of 
the liills,” he s:iys, ‘'which were very sleep c‘verv way, were sjiread 
with liouses; for the land bein;? divided into snjall ('uclosuro, from 
two a(Tes to six or seven each, seldom more', every three nr foiii 
pieces of land had an house I)elonKini? to them . . . hardly an 
house standing out of a s))eakin^ di^-tance from another ... At 
every consitlerable house was a manufaclory . . . Then, as every 
clothier must necessarily keep one horse, at leaM. to fetch hoim 
his wool and his provisions from the market, to carr\^ his yarn 
to the weavers, Ids inaniifa(‘ture t(j the fiillini»-mill, and when fin¬ 
ished, to the market to he sold, ajid the like; so every one generally 
keeps a cow or two for his family. By tin's nieans, the sniall 
pieces of enclcj^i'd land about each lionse are occupied . . . A^ 
for corn, they scarce sow enou«h to feed their poulliy. Tiiou^i 
wo met few people without door-*, yet within ue saw th(‘ houses 
full of lusty fellows, some at the dye-vat, some at iJie loom, ritJjers 
dressing the cloths: tin* women and children carding, or spinning; 
all emi)loyed, from the youngest to the oldest; scarce anylhing 
above four years old, hut its hands were suirndeiit for its own 
supporj. Nor a beggar to Im* seen, nor an idle jht^oii except hcTO 
and there in an alms-hoiise, built for tho'^e that are ancient, and 
past, working. The peoph' in general live long; they enjoy a good 
air; and under such circuiii'-tances hard laliour is naturally at¬ 
tended with the blessing ol health, if not riches.’* ' 

That from the j)oint of \dew of the worker the domestic sys¬ 
tem possessed some real advantages over the factory type of 

^ [Daiiirl Dofof.] 1 'i'our tlnuufih ihe 1) holf fshfnd of Grcnt Kritain. 

Hy ti titMitUanjiii. 4 vols. ( [..oikIou. ITlIlliT), III, IH 110 (oil. nf 17(“i!)i. 

11 mny be ol)servefl llijil while* .some of liie innlerinl i)ieseiUerl in thi.'^ inlerp.sl- 
iiiff book was llie fruit of i>ersoiifil observation, the work as n whole is rather 
A protliiet of dexterous eoiiiijilalion. 
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imiijufju’turo of subsoqui'iit tiiiK*-- is too iii)piireiit to require deni- 
oii'-ti'iitioii. Tlie coiitrii^l lias been (‘inphasiscjl b> an English 
writer as iollows: “They jtbo labouna’^l still J more or less 
in the (■ountry and w eie not crow dial in stifliiipj allcvs 

and coiirls, or loiii* row'^ of bare, Mnoke-b('L’’'nied streets, in houses 
like so many dirty rabint-liutebe^. E\'cii li tli(‘ artisan did live 
ill a town at that tune, the town \\a^ very difba'eul from the 
abodes ui '•moke and dirt wliicli now jiri'vail m tin nianulacturing 
districts. There w’ere no tall (liiiiineys. behlinu, iortli clouds of 
e\'il ^moke; no hiij»e, hot laidoiies with 'iicir hundreds of wdndow\s 
blaziii}; lortli a lurid bijht in lie d .rknes^^, and rattlim; with the 
whir and din of laaiseli's^ niaeiiincry by da> and niahl Then 
w’lTe no fii^antie blast furnaci‘s rismu amid bh-ickc-ni'd heajis of 
cinders, or chemical works poisoninj* ll ' lii'ld^ and trees for miles 
around. These were yei to come. Hie huaory and tli(‘ furiiaec 
W’ere almiet unkiiow’u. Work wa - earrud on by the anisaii in his 
little Slone or brick house, with tlie workshoji iiisidi*, where the 
W’ool for till* welt was carded and sjniii liy Ids wile ami daughters, 
and th(‘ cloth was woven liy liiiuself and Jiis -ons. Hi' innl aKo, 
hi nearly all eases. Ids jilot of land near (he lionse, whii'li jirovided 
him holh with lood and recreation, ior lit (‘ouhl reliiwi' the mo¬ 
notony of wian’in^ by culti\.atiiic lii- little jiateli of ^roiiiiu', or 

lef'diiui his pjys ;iih 1 ])oultiw.” ' 

The pietnre lieie diawn is somcwliat idealised, and it must riot 
])e loiiioiieii that tlie domestic sAxtein had its darker side.- The 
\iorkia’was not indejiendent. He lrequenll\ did not own the tools 
'svliieh lie Used: he rarely owaied (he raw niatiaaal; and he W'as 
ol)lif>ed to accept such waf>,es, and labour on such comlitioiis, as the 
einplover was wiiliiiu, to ofTia*. Occasionally he beeaine indebted to 
Ills tanjilin er and on that aeeount was subjected to i \tiaordinary 
rcsiramls. In hater tunes the einplu.MTs were oft^'ii reiiu-iailed 
in tliiar dealim»s with the emjihAee by factors, and fier'^onal eoii- 
taet bi'tweiai einjiloyer and enqiloyeo largely or wliolly disap- 
jieared. Tliere was introdneed widely, too, the truck system, 
under which W’ork was paid for, wdiolly or in part, in products 
ratliiT than in money. Emjiloyers w’ere iirone, aKo, to settle in the 

"*11 df Pi. (lilibiiis, Judifsirial Ihitiory uf I'uqhiud (4tli od., Tanidoii, 1805), 
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lions to protect life and property of members travelling and trad¬ 
ing at a distance; it cared for members wlio fell into want; it 
discouraged competition among members and eii'^ured eciuality of 
opportunity, going so far, in many inslanc(‘s, as to secure to every 
member the privilege of '‘lot/’ i.e., participation in any commer¬ 
cial transaction of a fellow-member; and, above all, it maintained 
a monopoly of the retail trade of the town. It was never prac¬ 
ticable or desirable to exclude from the town s trade all merchants 
from outside; and, in England especially, it was customary to 
permit "foreigners,” i.e., people from another town (in the same 
country or otherwise), to buy and sell wholesale, provided they 
should sell to gildsmen only and should comply with other regula¬ 
tions laid down by the gild or by the public authorities.^ “The 
gilds were not like modern ‘trusts,' for, in the first place, their 
membership w^as ver>’ broad, and, in the second, they were a'-^so- 
ciations of men, not of capital, anrl Ihere was no division of profits 
among the members.” * It is to be oliserved, however, tliat while 
the gild existed primarily to regulate and protect the trade which 
w’as carried on by its members individually, it often engaged, 
as a corporate body, in commercial transactions. 

A second cardinal feature of mediieval trade is the promi lence 
of markets and fairs. From a comparatively early time ])etty, 
local, individual trade tended to be inadeciiiate to invvi the needs 
of the people, and as the demand for goocU increa>ed “markets” 
arose to supjily more favourable opportunities for iiKTchants and 
others to effect an interchange of wares. The times and places of 
ihese markets W'(‘re fixed gradually by local custom, suiiplementcMl 
sometimes by law’. In many ca^es the date'- w’cre deterniineil 
originally w'ith reference to fea.st days of the saints. The fair w’as 
like the market, except that it w^as likely to cover a longer period 
of time and to attract traders from greater distances. Roth wTre 
instrumentalities of pericKlie, rather than continuous, trade. Roth 
w’ere likely, furlhermore, to be maintained under the patronage 
of a lay or ecclesiastical lord, who extended protection to merchant 
strangers, provided means of adjudication of disputes, and in other 
w’ays encouraged the concourse of traders and jieople from Nvhich 

'On the Ktnlus of foreign in on‘ha in'! in mediifvjil England W. J. A.shley, 
Introdiiriion 1o EurjHsh Eronomir and Thvotjf <‘d . Ixindoii, 

lai;;), i, ioimoo. 
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he was likely iu derive, by taxatiuii and in other ways, a goon 
deal of revenue. Thv grcil vm of the fair was the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The institution appeared jii every country 
of Europe, but reached its height in central luigland and in the 
French county of Chaiii])agne. The six gnait fairs of Champagne 
lasted eaeh inor(‘ than ^ix weeks ami, being held in rotation, pro 
vid(*d an almost conliinious market. They were \isitcd by mer¬ 
chants from France, Flanders, Italy, Spain, (Scrinany, and Eng¬ 
land, and the weaves which wcr(‘ handled included almost every 
article of the (anninerce of the fime. Afts i the fourteenth century 
tlu fair j)nssed into decline, princin .jIv becau-'C of the increasing 
insufliciency of the })eriodi(‘ form of trade upon which it based 
In its later stages the conuma-cial asj)ect larg(‘ly (lisapj)eare(t aiul 
only th'‘ element of amusement reiiiaim'd; aitlhiugh. in Germany 
the fair as an instrumentality of trade survived into the seven¬ 
teenth century, and in Russia it is of mu(‘h importance at the 
present day.' 

A third fundamental asiiect of trade in the Midillc Ages is 
the pn‘valence of clo^e, continuous, and r(‘^trii‘iive regulation. 
The gild, the feudal lord, the town, the Church, the king—all 
imposed rules and fee^ and other obstacles, so that of freedom 
of business eiiterjirise, such as nowadays is ileeincd imlispensablc, 
there wa*- havdly a shred. Tln‘re were, lirst of all. c“rtain dcei)- 
M'ated conceptions which, on the liasis of (‘iistom or ol h\w, or 
l)()th, ojierated as powerful restraints. One of the^' was the idea 
that everything had a “ju^t” priee, and that it Avas an iniquitous 
act to charge more than this price, AAdiatever the state of the 
market. Another was the belief that it w^as sinful to take interest 
on borrowed momw, a j)ractice which, indeed, was forbidden by 
the Church. A thinl was the view that the operations of whole¬ 
salers and iniddlemeij were obnoxious, leading to heavy prohibi¬ 
tions upon “engrossing,” i.e., buying uj) products before tlicy had 
been placed on the market and holdini! them for high prices, ui)on 
■‘forestalling,” i.e., buying up goods on their way to market order 
to get them more cheaiily, and ui)on “regraliiig,” i.e., purcl.asiiig 
commodities in the market at advantage and selling them again 

^On incdijcval fairs ai.d markets see Day. //i-sfony of Commvrre, ; 

i.ipsoii, Fvunumiv History of Hnytaml. \ J. (i. I'ease and Ti. (^liitty. 
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at higher prices. Another class of restrictions arose from the 
regulation of prices, either by gild autliority or by state or local 
governments. An illustration which will readily occur to 
students of English history is the '‘assizes of bread and ale,” es¬ 
tablishing a sliding scale determining tlie weight of bread according 
to tlie price of wheat and the price of iile according to the 
price of wheat, barley, and oats.^ Finally, there were the more 
serious obstacles arising from the iin])o^ilion of tolls and 
duties by local lords or by the national governineiit. This was 
especially serious in CJcrinany and Italy, which continued to be 
mere aggregates of wdiolly or largely independent principalities. 
But even in France, despite the consolidation of the country under 
the authority of the crown, local i)rivilcges of exaction from 
traders were hardly interfered with before the eighteenth century. 
For the use of highways, bridges, ferries, and fords tolls wc re 
freely levied; while upon goods brought into a region or carried 
from it to another region, duties were imposed with slight re¬ 
gard for the interests of either the (‘oinmunity or the commer¬ 
cial class. Many of the restrictions which were maintiiinod 
intended, somewhat blindly, to prote(‘t the (‘onsumer from ^lie 
greed and fraud of unscrupulous dealers. But many were • on- 
eeived entirely in the interest of the local governing authority. 

Trade Expansion in Early Modem Times. After the fifteenth 
century the trade of western Europe took on a new' r'haracter. 
The gild decayed and lost its hold; the market and the fair de¬ 
clined; while the increased volume and variety of commercial 
operation^ propagated new ideas and comjiellcal the arlojition of 
new methods. The transition from the mediieval system to the 
modern W'as .-^low, and many relics of mediieval jiractiee persisted 
into the nineteenth eentu^>^ But in their fundamentals eoinmer- 
eial organisation and procedure were eoinjiletely tran^-formed. 
Four aspects of the eliange stand out with special prominence: 
(1) the opening of the remoter jiarts of the world by the great 
discoveries, making possible tliu developiiK'iit of trade over un¬ 
precedented areas; (2) the establishment of great trading com¬ 
panies, marking the extensive introduction of wholesale traffic; 
(3) the development of national, as contrasted with essentially 
local, commercial policies and regulations; and (4) tlie expansion 

'Aslilrv, Iniroductiuu to EnyUxh ICroiiomiv lliitlorif and Theory (9th e(L)i 
I, 187-mri. 
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of such indispensable facilities of large-scale trade as currency, 
banking and credit, and .shipjnng. 

In the closing decade of the fifteenth centen the prolonged 
search for a sea-route (o eastern Asia was rewarded, and at the 
same time tlie great continents of the we^ieni h'^'inisphcre began 
to be revealed to an astonished world. A generation of fiirllier 
exploration w^as sufficient, to convert a Kuropean—or, at the most, 
a European-Asiatic—conimerce into a world commerce. The ulti¬ 
mate effects are difficult to over-estimate. Oricaital products which 
by reason of the difficulties of their transportation had been so 
costly that only the rich could purchase them declined sharjdy in 
l)rice, so that the market for them was increased many fold. In 
the more advanced countries commodities such as sugar, coffee, 
and tea first came into common ii^e. And in time products for¬ 
merly unknown, especially tobacco, potatoes, and maize from 
America, became standard articles of trade. The new and wider 
commerce fomied the basis of increastal wealth and power, first 
in Siiain and Portugal, and subseciuently in England, France, Hol¬ 
land, and to some extent other state‘s, and desire for its extension 
became a prime motive in the planting of colonic^, in both Eastern 
and 'Western worhls, whereby international rivalries were sharp¬ 
ened and Avars of far-rcacliiiig con^ccpicncu were in^ligatcd. 

The ncAV conniicrcc Avas of siicli charai’ler tli;it it ramld be car¬ 
ried on ad\’iintagcou^ly only on a large scale ami by closely 
organised eo-operative effort. Merchant vessels av(tc cveryAvliere 
subject to attack, as aa’cII as to destruction by storm, and for 
security must travel in flotillas. Tlie sjure^, fabric^, and metals 
of the outlying land'^ must be lirouglit to the ports for sliiimient 
under the direction of European “factors.” And the chances of 
total loss in a small veniure were so large that merchants could 
liojic to survive only by co-operating in venlures ol magnitude 
‘^ucli that some iiortions aattc almost eertain to be successful. 
Furthermore, the go\'ermnciits which assumed control of disiant 
dependencies preferred that the trade Avith ihcsc depe^^lcncie.s 
should be gathered in the hands of one or more great corporations, 
chartered, controlled, and taxed by the state. The result was 
that in the second half of the sixteenth century Europe entered 
uiAon a prolonged period during which the dominant agency of 
trade was the commercial company, composed, as a rule, of 
richer .ind more venluresoinc mereJiants (especially of the sea- 
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ports), and endowed with a monopoly of trade in some designated 
section of the world. The companies wore of two types, i.e., 
“regulative*’ and “joint-stock.” The regulative company was one 
whose members traded with their own capital and kept their 
profits or bore their losses alone, although their operations were 
regulated in common. The joint-stock company was one w’liose 
members put their capital in a common fund and entrusted tlu 
management of the business to a board of directors or other 
smaller grouji. Most of the earlier companies—for example (in 
England), the Russia, or Muscovy. Company of 1555-56, the 
Turkey Company of 1581, tlie Morocco Company of 1588, and 
the Guinea Company of 1588—were of the regulative type. And 
some, as the English East India Company of KiOO and the Dutch 
East India Company of 1602, started on a regulative basis ana 
were later reorganised on the joint-stock princijile. In later times 
the joint-stock plan w^as almost universal. In France alone tlie 
number of commerciai companies founded or reorganised in tlie 
period from 1599 to the death ol Richelieu in 1042 w^as hveiily- 
two, including in their scope Canada, the '\^'est Indies, the West 
coast of Africa, Madaga'^car, and the East Indies.^ Tlie augre- 
gate number of joint-stock companies established m the western 
countries in early modern times to carry on commer(‘ial and 
colonial enterprises over seas is thought to have been at least one 
hundred. Although throughout the period the bulk of European 
trade continued to be domestic or w'ith near-by lands, the enlarge¬ 
ment of the area of active commerce through the agency of the 
companies is a fact of prime imiiortance. 

The development of national, as opposed to local, control of 
commerce antedates the discoveries and the rise of the trading 
companies. It was in the fourteenth century that, in both England 
and France, the powTr of the crown became suHicicnt to institute 
general tariff iiolicies and to (‘omjiel the io^yn< to yield priority in 
commercial regulation. The \vuiening ol tlie field and the increa'^e 
of the volume and value vif trade incident to the diseoveries served, 
however, to aeeentuate interests which were distinctively national 
and to promote control by national authority. In earlier times it 
could hardly be said that nations as such had eommcreial policies. 
But by the seventeenth anil eighteenth centuries the statement 
could be made with entire truth concerning not only England and 

*Ct Daj', History of Commerce (rev. erl., 1022), 234. 
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France, but tbe Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, and pcrha])s otliei 

states. 

Finally may be mentioned the increase of i'acilities of trade 
with resj)(‘ct to money, credit, and shippinR. In tlie Middle A^es 
commerce was ftreatly hampered by the scandty of currency and 
by the multiplicity of is-ues and uncertain valius of Ihe coin in 
circulation. The influx of tlie preciou.s metals fi'om America in 
the sixteenth and sev(‘nteenth centuri(‘s produced an enormous 
increase iii tlie stock of money, <‘ausinj«; a rise of jirices which de¬ 
ranged liusiness and injurefl certain cla'-ses, l)ut affording, none 
the less, much ampler means for carrMiig on trade than had ever 
existed. Of even larvcr import mice was the extension of banking 
and the multiplication of the instrumentalities of credit. Bills 
of (‘xcliange were introduced in Italy as early as the thirteenth 
century, and the more essential banking ojicrations were in fairly 
common use in that country not long afterwards. In the sixteenth 
and seventetaith centuries banking was develoiied extensively in 
France, (lermany, and Fngland, and at Antwerp there ap])eared 
the first grc'at bourse, or exchange, whi'ie trade' was carried on 
daily, not with the display and scrutiny of ware^', but by the use 
of papiT “securities” reiiresenting the wares. The rise of the 
joint-stock companies brought upon tlie market securities o) the 
sorts with which the modern stock-exchange is familiar; and, in¬ 
deed, as early as the sevent(*enth century fully orgaiiise'd stock- 
exchanges ajipeared at London, Frankfort, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
and other commercial and industrial centers. In the matter of 
shipping the principal changes which took jilace wi're the increase 
of the size of vessels and the introduction of fac'ilitie.^ for the 
more accurate determination of a ship’s location and course. As 
distances to be traversed were extended and cargoes to be carried 
demanded larger and larger carrying capacity, the mediaeval galley 
gave j)lace to the caravel, and the caravel to the galleon and tlie 
carrack; while the introduction of the log in the seventeenth 
century'’ and the invention of the chronometer in the eighteenth 
enabled the ship’s captain to measure distanees and to compute 
longitudes with an accuracy never before possible.^ 

Trade Restriction in the Eighteenth Century: Customs 
Duties. Notwithstanding its broadened area and its increased 
facilities, trade eontiiiued everywhere in the eighteenth century 

‘Day, TTisiory of Commn'ce (rov. wl., 137. 
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to be subject to rigid and vexatious restriction. The obstacles 
with which it was obliged to contend were both natural and arti¬ 
ficial. Tlie principal natural inipediinent was the lack of means 
of quick and cheap communication and transportation. Roads 
were few and generally poor. Sailing and rowdng craft wx'rc inade¬ 
quate. The railway was unknowm, and likewise the steamship. 
Before the application of steam-power to transportation the mov¬ 
ing of goods betw’een the extreme north and south of Great Britain 
involved a larger expenditure c'f time and elTort than does carriage 
to-day between Great Britain and Australia or Japan. Most of 
the obstacles by wiiich trade w^as hampered, howx'ver, were arti¬ 
ficial, in the sense that they had b(‘en created by tlu* acts of 
governments or individuals. Some—as the contusing local varia¬ 
tions in law’s and in weights and measuri's—w'cre more or les^ 
accidental and unavoidable. Others, including a great variety ot 
tolls and fees, w’ere inheritance^ from the feudal and gild •^ystein^ 
of the Middle Ages. Still others, however, wxre the fruit t)f 
deliberately ado])ted policy. In this cat(‘gory tw'o are of principal 
importance, namely, customs duties and the cconomic-rofitical 
system knowm as “mercantilism.’' 

The origins of customs duties are exceedingly remote. By the 
eighteenth century such duties were employed under two main 
forms. ()i\ the one hand, they w’cre coll(‘cl(*d on goods carried 
from one province or di'-trict it* {mother within the s{mie country. 
On the other, they were collected on goods brought into a counlry 
from a foreign hind or sent out ol !i counlry to a foreign land. 
In many states, as Er{ince and Spain, they wTre enii)loyed und(u' 
both of these forms simultjineously. In England intermil cu^oiii'- 
were unknow’n, but throughout mediawal and early modern tiinC'- 
duties were laid systematically upon both imports and export^ 
Prior to the fourteenth century imports and exports w’er(‘ taxed 
impartiiilly, the sole object being revenue. From the fifteenth 
century onwards, howx'ver, there w^as more or less consistent 
adherence to the plan of taxing imports iind regulating, even pro¬ 
hibiting, exports w’ith a view to the upbuilding and jirotection of 
w’oolleii and other home nninufactures’. The retention of raw’ 
materials for the uses of home industry and the export of the 
manufactured product bee{mie the predomimating jiulicy. In the 
year of the accession ol Elizabeth (1558; there was prepared a 
Book of Rates, enumerating the articles subject to regulation and 
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ppecifyiiiK how ouch should be valued for customs purposes; iiiid 
so rapidly did the system ^row that a century later (1062) the 
Book ciiuiiicraied 1139 articles of import and 212 of export which 
were affected, in one way or another, by exi^slniR customs rules. 
England’s effort to make herself wealthy aiid powerful by shaping 
the channels of trade in her own intensi was emulated by rival 
nations, with the consequence tiiat in the seventeeiilh cenlur>^ the 
laws imiiosing restrictions upon foreign trade were everywhere 
tightened up. With one accord the more ainbilious nations fell 
into the habit of harassing the commerce o^ their neighbours by 
customs legislation. 

In the eighteenth c(‘ntury tie' English government drew a con¬ 
siderable portion of its revenue from customs duties. In intro¬ 
ducing tariff changes the object chiefly in mind was always, how¬ 
ever, not revenue but the inanipulatiun of iiiflustry and trade in 
such a manner as to give England an advantage over other states. 
Th(‘ im])oiiati()n of manufactured wares which could be produced 
in England wa^ taxed heavily or forliidden outright. Raw ma¬ 
terial, like waiol, which could be utilised in English industry 
were kept in the country by duties or by piohibitions on export. 
The exiiort of wares wdiich involved foreigners in debt to England 
was encouraged. In short, trade wa^ subjected without coniptinc- 
tioii to any and every .sort of n'gulation which was thouglii lo be 
condin‘iv(‘ to the augmentation of national luiwcr. The tariff 
system was extraordinarily confused, and its clTectiveiiess was 
much impaired by the prev’ahmce of smuggling. But only rarely 
was the essential righteousness of the re'-trictiv’c policy called in 
(|uestion—never in an authoritativ'e manner until the eighteenth 
century was far advanced. In France the situation was yet more 
unfavourable, for in that country an old and cumbersome system 
of internal customs regulations was ])eri)etuated until the Revo¬ 
lution. With respect to foreign irade, condilions were substan¬ 
tially identical with those existing acro.ss the Channel. As in 
England, the customs duties levied at the frontier had been con¬ 
ceived origimilly as a means of raising revenue. But :ri France 
likewise, during the first half of the seventeenth century, waas 
developed the plan of utilising the customs as a means of pro- 
lecting home indusiries; and it wais this idea wdiich underlay the 
elaborate tariff system devised and put in operation, in the reign 
of Louis XIV, l)v the fmanee minister Colbert. Duties on wares 
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imported from foreign eountries were pushed up until tlioy be¬ 
came, in many instances, prohibitive. Exportation, under varying 
conditions, was restricted or forbidden. Trade would have been 
reduced to narrow lines indeed but for the fact that in France, 
as in England, a safety valve was found in smuggling. High 
tariffs, arbitrarily administered, produced interminable friction 
with other countries and became one of the causes of open war 
with the Dutch. 

The Rise of Mercantilism. The tariff policies which have been 
described were a natural outgrowth of a general theory of trade— 
the so-called ^^mercantilist” theory—which, taking form in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, domiimted commercial rela¬ 
tions until it was eventually broken down some tw’o hundred 
years afterw^ards. The historical basis of mercantilism is to be 
found in the ambition for national power wdiicli w^as especially 
characteristic of the Elizabethan Age, and the system had already 
won acceptance as a matter of public policy before its i)rinciples 
WTre worked out upon the lines of economic theory. By profess¬ 
ing to be a scheme of trading operations conceived in the interest 
of the commonwealth rather than in the interest of the individual, 
it commended itself as a dn^tinct advance upon all earlier prin¬ 
ciples of trading. 

The essential elements of mercantilism can be stated briefly. 
The assumption upon w’hicii the system w^as ba'^ed wais that the 
strength of a nation is absolutely dependent uj)on the possession 
of a large and permanent stock of the precious metals. It was a 
matter of common observation that the prci-ious mchils were in 
universal demand, that they wvvv ahvays aci’ejitable in payment 
for goods, that wealth w'as generally estimated in terms of money. 
It w’as observed, too, that so long as Spain and Portugal had been 
in receipt of liberal supplies oi gold and silver from the New World 
these states had been powerful and apparently prosperous. Specie 
is especially needful in war, and it i'^ not strange that in an age 
when wars were frequent it should hjive been felt that the supreme 
object of national policy in time of peace should be the storing 
up of ready money, in the coffers of the state and in the purses 
of the people, (lold and silver, JiowTver, were produced in few 
European countries, and in limited quantities. It became the 
idea, therefore, of the mercantilists to control the courses of foreign 
trade in such a w^ay as to cause to be Imuight into the c(nintry the 
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largest possible quantity of the precious metals, while the expor¬ 
tation thereof should be kept at a minimum. The policy found 
forceful and influential exposition in a pamphlet by Thomas Mun 
published in 1664 under the title ''EnglanfVs Tnasurc by Forraign 
Trade ‘The means,” wrote Mun, “to increase our wealth and 
treasure is by Forraign Trade, wdierein wee must over obser^'o this 
rule; to sell more to strangers yearly (lian wee eonsume of theirs 
in value.” The plan, in short, was to keep imiiorts less than ex¬ 
ports, and so to produce a favourable balance, thereby assuring an 
abundance of money which could be drawn upon in time of need. 
This idea of the “favourable balance of trade’^ became the 
cardinal feature of the mercantilist do(*trine, and for two hun¬ 
dred years it was the dominating factor in national commercial 
ambition, not alone in England, but in all countries of western 
Europe. 

Mercantilism in Operation. The practical measures advocated 
by Mun as means of realising the mercantilist ideal included pro- 
liibition of the exportation and encouragement of the imporlaiion 
of gold, promotion of the exportation of manufactures, and restric¬ 
tion of importation in general, save of the raw matiTials of in- 
du^-try. The devices whieii were actually employed in the efforts 
of the nations to attain the do'sired end were many. Together the> 
comprised the entire regulative, protective system with which 
Europe entererl the nineteenth century. Tliey wvw by no means 
the same in all countries, and it w’ould be an error to tliink ot 
the mercantilist system always and everywhere identical, or 
perhaps even as a single “s^ ^'tem” at all. Four h'atures of prac¬ 
tical policy, however, always ajipeared in it, in varying propor¬ 
tions. One was the etTort to promote trade and the cin'ulation of 
money and to maintain generally prosperous conditions inside the 
country. A second wa^^ the discouragement or prohibition of the 
importation of commodities, save the precious metals and raw 
materials A third was the encouragement of exports, by the pay¬ 
ment of bounties and in other ways, especially when the goods 
exported were paid for by foreigners in specie; also the encourage¬ 
ment of home manufactures, imd of .^hipping and the fisheries 
as auxiliaries of trade and naval strength. A fourth feature was 
ihc negotiation of commercial treaties which were intended to 

'A convcnioiit Hilltioii of this book Ims bt*pii publbslied hy the Macmillnii 
Coinpriiiy York, ISfl.l) 
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open new vents for surplus goods and to secure some exclusive 
advantage to one or both of the parties concerned.^ 

Under conditions existing in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was undeniably a good deid to be said for the mer¬ 
cantilist policy; and the entire scheme well in accord with 
the prevailing beliefs and sentiments of the times.- The assump¬ 
tions upon which the policy was based, however, weiu f'ven then 
dubious, and subsequently they became wholly fallacious. One of 
these assumptions was that money is the supremely (lesiral)le form 
of capital. Another w’as that imj)orts are bad per sc and exports 
good, and that the relation between the inflow and outflow of 
specie constitutes a true barometer of national jn'osperity and 
security. Nowadays it is understood by economists and statesmen 
(although there lingers in the popular mind nuudi contusion upon 
the subject) that money is only a means of procuring other forms 
of capital by exchange, that so long as capital in other forms is 
abundant the money supply is not a matter of vital consequence, 
that an artificial accumulation of money can take place only by 
giving up other forms of wealth, as the miser adds to his hoard 
by denying himself more needful things, and that the true advan¬ 
tages from international trade, and the relative gains of difTercnt 
countries, are to be gauged in other ways than by a mere com¬ 
parison of exports and imports.*^ Under the delusion, howevei, tlial 
a country can compel the indefinite accumulation of gold and sih er 
within its bounds, and that by doing so it adds more surely to 
its power than in any other way, the nations struggled throughout 
the period under survey to obtain possc^ssion of specie, and their 
commercial activities were regulated predominantly with this end 
in view. 

The effects of the efforts which were made* were in a number 
of ways very important. In the first place, let it he noted, how¬ 
ever, that the mam object wa< but moderately attained. Despite 
the most stringent regulation, gold and silver eontinued to flow 
from country to country as the necessities of business demanded, 

‘The Methuen treaty of 1703 between England and Portugal is a good 
illuRtmtinn. 

■It ia the opinion of the Germaii economist Schmoller that, all tliinKs 
considered, mercantilism was quite defensible in its day. The Mercantile 
p. t)0 fF. 

■For a clear diseus.sion of this niiiller see Tnussits, Principles of PJconomics 
I, Chaiis. XXXrV XXXV. 
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and inasmuch as all nations were seeking to apply substantially 
the same principles in much the same wny, there tended to be an 
all-round counterbalancing of achievement. Even Spain, which 
not only had the best opportunity to accumulate treasure but 
^ pursued the mercantilist policy with less reservation than any 
other nation, is found complaining rather «teadily of a dearth 
of gold and silver. Incflfcctive at the crucial point, mercantilism 
was, however, productive of large results. As has been suggested, 
it was mainly as an outgrowth of it that there arose the tariff 
systems of modern states; and protectionism in our own times, in 
both Europe and America, has by no means lost all traces of its 
mercantilist origins. Mercantilism, furthermore, dominated the 
colonial policy of all slates in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, suggesting the notion that the colonies existed for the 
economic advantage of tlic mother country and prompting the 
policy of rigid monopolistic control calculated to prevent foreign 
states, or the colonists themselves, from depriving the colonising 
power of the fruits of its undertakings. Still further, as practised 
by England, mercantilism gave rise to the attempt to safeguard 
sliipping by means of tlic* Navigation Laws of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, a policy whicli was perMsted in long after it had served as a 
jirincipal cause of the lo-^s of the American colonies. Finally, while 
it would be exceeding tlie bounds of demon>trable truth to say that 
mercantiliMii wa^ the main underlying cause (j 1 the numerous inter¬ 
national wars by wliich European economic life was hampered in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, there was in this period 
a strong tendency on the part of nations to be friendly toward 
those states with which trade showed a favourable balance and 
unfriendly toward those with whieli the balance was unfavourable, 
and iiitornaiional alignments were apt to be determined accord¬ 
ingly. Thus the fact that ICngland’s trade witli Ynmiv ])ersistently 
showed an unfavourable balance Jiad much to do with keeping 
alive the traditional hostility tow^ard that country. 

English Trade in the Eighteenth Century. Wlien one inquires 
into the actual cliaraeter of European commerce in the eighteenth 
century one finds that, notwithstanding the limitations imposed by 
mercantilism and by w^ar, there was noteworthy increase alike in 
volume, in geographical range, and in variety of commodities ex¬ 
changed. Speaking broadly, the conduct of trade by monopolistic 
'‘bartered companies, which had been characteristic of the seven- 
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teenth century, now gave way to free private enterprise; and the 
fact that this change took place most completely in England is to 
be regarded as a principal reason why that country rose during the 
eighteenth century to a position of supremacy among commercial 
states. The political situation there likewise was favourable. The 
events attending the Revolution of 1688-89 brought to a close a 
prolonged internal crisis, involving the establishment of a new 
measure of political freedom, and the popular attention henceforth 
was turned more largely than formerly to commercial and colonial 
activities. It is not without significance that the Bank of England 
was founded in 1694 and the Board of Trade in 1696. From the 
great series of wars which culminated in the overthrow of Frcncli 
colonial power in 1763 England derived large gains, both in terri¬ 
tory" and in commercial privileges and opportunities. 

The consequence of the interplay of these various factors was 
the increase of English foreign trade five or six fold in the course 
of the century. In 1700 the total volume of the country’s exports 
was 317,000 tons; in 1801 it was 1,958,000 tons. In ilie pericxl 
1698-1701 the average annual value of exjiorts was €6,400,000 and 
of irniiorts £5,500,000; in 1802 the figures were £41,400,000 and 
£31,400,000, respectively.^ At the opening of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the trade with European countries comprised more than three- 
fourths of the total; at the close, on account of the rapid develop¬ 
ment of trade with America and Asia, it comprised only a little 
more than one-half. Manufactures of wool were at the close of 
the century the most important exports, Avith manufactures of cot¬ 
ton and manufactures of iron and steel occupying second and third 
places, the three comprising almost half of the total. Among 
imports the most imiiortant were sugar (1:7,100,000), tea 
(£3,100,000), grain (£2,700,000), Iri^^h linen (€2,600,000), cotton 
(£2,300,000), and coffee (£2,200,000).^ 

Continental Trade in the Eighteenth Century. England’s 
principal commercial rival was France, and in this country the 
growth of trade progressed in the eighteenth century even faster 
than in the island kingdom. In area, population, soil, and climate 

* It is to bp ohsprvpfi thnt pipbtnpntb-ceiitury roiniiiprcial statistics iirp not. 
at nil relinlilc, Ibo ririnciiml ronsim brin^ tbp prevnlenoo of simif'j^linK. (loods 
pxiiorted and imported in contravention of law may at times have equalled in 
vnliie tbe i^oods entered at tlic cn.sloms lionsis. 

* On Eiif^lish exports and iiiqiorts in tlu* eiffbtffntli century see T>av, 
Uiator]f of Com merer, (Miaiis. XXIl-XXITI 
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Franrc was superior to England, having, indeed, long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the richest state in Europe. In earlier time*^ 
France had been prevented by her defective political system and 
by her numerous exhausting wars from fulfilling her j)romise as a 
^commercial state, and in the eighteenth century these condition^ 
continued to impose upon her a serious handicap. Notwilh^tand- 
ing a mistiiken and unsuccessful foreign policy and a vicious 
organisation of internal trade and manufacture^', the country was 
able, however, to increase the total voliiiiie ol its external trade 
between 1716 and 1787 from 214,900,000 to 1,153,500,000 livresJ 
At tlie date first mentioned the tn^de with European countries 
aggregated 176,600,000 livre^^, that with America 25,800,000 livre«, 
that with Asia 9,200,000 livres, and that with Africa 1,100,000 
livres. In 1787 the figures were: i'Airojie 801,300,000; America, 
269,900,000; Asia, 52.100,000; and Africa. 6,500,000. From these 
statistics it is manifest tlnit throughout the century the trade of 
France continued to be confined to European countries more 
largely than did that of England. One obvious reason was the 
cutting off of markets by the dissolution of the Fnaicli colonial 
empire. But another is to be found in the character of the goods 
which France produced for exportation. In contrast with English 
exports, consisting principally of groat staple commodities- 
woollen clotli, iron and ste-d products, coarse linens and leather 
wares of simpler kinds—French exports comprised mainly fancy 
goods, including fine woollens, silks, laces, wines, brandies, and 
special metal and leather products. English wraies were ^'quantity" 
goods, Frencli were “quality” goods. The English products were 
much more generally within the range of wants of the relatively 
undeveloped outlying w^orld. 

Of the commercial condition of other European countries in the 
eighteenth century it is not necessary to speak at length. In 
(jermany, where the ruinous consequences of the Thirty Years' 
War had a^^ yet by no means disappeared, trade was hampered by 
an interminable network of tariffs and tolN imposed by the 
numerous semi-independent states and cities. Many localities, 
especially in the south, continued steadily to decline in commercial 
importance, and of German trade as a wdiole in 1800 it can he 
said only that it was limited and sluggish The most promising 
development of the century wais the consolidation of the kingdom 

’’TIjp vulne of tlip liM'e WiC^ »i‘iiruximat«*lv I’pr***. 
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of Prussia, foretokening a larger measure of commercial unity and 
vigour in at least those portions of the country which were brought 
under Hohenzollern dominion. Certain of the great trading coun¬ 
tries of earliest times barely held their own in the eighteenth 
century, or suffered positive decline. Thus the commerce of Hol¬ 
land practically stood still. It showed no absolute falling off, but 
relative to the commerce of Pkigland or France it declined sharply. 
The glor>" of Italian commerce was departed. Spain, j)ressed by 
circumstances over wliich she had no control, refornuHl licr com¬ 
mercial system about the middle of the century by rescinding tlic 
prohibition on commerce among her colonies and by opening Ha¬ 
vana and several other American ports to the European trade. But 
the commercial (iui(‘kening which ensued redounded to the advan¬ 
tage principally of the colonist.^ and of the Engli‘-h, and had little 
effect upon the fast diminishing volume and value of the trade ol 
Spain herself. 

Liberalising Economic Theory: the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith. There was a time wluai the tenets of mer(‘antili^m not only 
were accepted almost universally but, as has been i)(>iiited out, 
were measurably justified by current economic conditions. As the 
eighteenth century advanced, however, circumstances (‘hanged and 
a revolt set in against the regulations and restraints which mer¬ 
cantilism imposed alike upon industry and trade. In both Franco 
and England the reaction found able spokesmen—in the one case, 
the writ(’rs of the Physiocratic School of “Ecoiioinistcs,” in the 
other, Adam Smith. The loimdcT of the Physiocratic SchooP was 
Francois Quesnay (1694-1774), physician to Louis X\^, jihiloso- 
pher, and economic writer; and the principal original exposition of 
the phy.siocratic doctrines was made in C^ucsiiays TnbUau 
Economiqyc, publislied in 1768.“ Qucsnay and his co-labourcrs 
attracted a wide folhm’ing. Turgot was one ol (JucsiiayV pupils, 
and Adam Smith not only sought the acquaintance of the school’s 
leaders but in his Wraith of Nations paid a high tribute to their 
scientific attainments and service's. The fundamental ideas of the 
Physiocrats were that society is the product of a comjiact among 
individuals, all of whom have the same natural rights; that govern¬ 
ment is a necessary evil, whose functions should be limited strictly 

^The naiiip, derived from two (ireek words, nieauiii^f “luituro” and “to 
rule,” was eoined by DuiamL de Nemours, a member of the ffi’oup. 

*Tbe full title of the book is Tahlcau ^vonomique aver son explication, 
ou exirait des Economics royalts do tSiilly. 
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to the prevention of the interference of men with the righU of 
others; unci Lhiit in the eeoiioniic sphere the iiidividujil lias a right 
to sueii natural enjoyments as he can aeciuirc hv his labour, every 
man being free to make the most of his capacity in his own way, 
without regulation or restriction. It vas the teaching of the 
Physiocrats, further, that only agricultural labour is truly produc¬ 
tive, in the sense of adding something to the slock of materials 
available for man’s use. They, however, considered commerce and 
manufacturing nc'cessary, and they contendcul that commone 
whedher domestic or foreign, should be fiee from all avoidable 
jm])( dime'/its and restrictions. Pv the vagaries of their thought 
ujion many subjects the Pliy-ioiTats were prevented from acquiring 
large direct poiiular influence, even in their own (‘ountry, and in the 
era of the Revolution they disapfieared as a school of thinkers. 
In the hands of the more jiractical Turgot, howtwer, and, still 
inon^, in those of Adam Smith, the vie^^s of trade wliiidi they pro- 
]iounded found authoritative (expression and gained a wide and 
thoughtful hearing. 

Adam Smith (1732-90) was a professor of moral philosojihy at 
the University of (Glasgow and the first jiatron of the inventor 
Watt.' One of the four prineijial suhjt'ets uiion which he lectured 
was “iiolitical regulations which are founded, not upon jusiice, hut 
upon ('XjUMlieney”; and among the regulations of tliis character 
which were taktai up wc*r(' those relating to (‘ominc'ree and fmanec.- 
Tlu're is testimony that Smith early held liberal views of commer¬ 
cial policy; and, while he eritieisi^d the Physiocrats U])()n many 
grounds, it appears that his eight(Tn months’ visit with their 
leaders in 1764-65 brought him substantially to the position which 
he oeeupied when, in 1776, he puldislHul his monumental Inquiry 
into the Nature and (\iuscs of the M valtJi of Nations, It is not 
true, as lias sometimc'S been said, that Smith was the creator of the 
scic'iice of political economy. The seienee was founded by no one 
man, and the elcanents of it were already recognised when Smith 
wrote. In his JU'flcjrions Turgot, indeed, had developed an organ- 


^AVlu‘11 the city of (ilassow refused to iiermit Watt to work at his trade 
because lie \\a.^ not a nieinher of the Kild at thal jihue, Smith invited liiiii to 
set 111) slioi) oil tin* Kioiimls of the Vui\ersity, vhicli were oiitsirle Ihe city's 
jurisdiction. “Thus.” remarks one w’riler, ’’the two preat forces that created 
the revolul ioTi were horn close together.” Ely, Oufl'nivs of Economica^ 30 . 

^ E. ('annaii led.J, /.ccOutn on Juslicv, Eolirv, Ecvvnu(\ and Arms, de¬ 
livered in Ihe f ni"fi‘.sitj/ of (tloaaov by Adam (Oxford, ISOU). 
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ised body of economic doctrine. Smith, however, took up tlie 
science when it was somewhat advanced and, by producing ? 
classical treatise upon it, contrived to render most of his prede¬ 
cessors obsolete.^ In his book he propounded the view, which at 
that time was novel and even to-day has not attained general 
popular recognition, that the mutual dependence of nations is a 
factor in their individual progress, and that exclusiveness is an 
impediment to normal national development. He demonstrated 
that, contrary to mercantilist conception, nations are not neces¬ 
sarily and inherently antagonistic one to another, and that it is 
possible for them to sustain working relations, commercial and 
otherwise, with profit to all and loss to none. He drew an indict¬ 
ment of protective tariff’s and other prevailing obstructions to 
commerce, which was so keen and so compreliensivc tluit from the 
time of its publication until to-day free traders have iiardly re¬ 
quired further argumentative material. He contended that com¬ 
mercial restrictions check the growth of wealth and tend to the 
impoverishment of the people, that bounties on exports only force 
special industries artificially at the expense of the community, 
that taxes on food, whether home-grown or imported, are “a curse 
equal to the barrenness of the earth and the inclemency of the 
heavens.^’ He did not condemn protective tariffs under all con¬ 
ceivable conditions. He thought that they might be pcriuissibk 
for retaliatory use to procure the icpeal of foreign tariff laws, 
i.e., as a weapon. He would maintain llicm, also, where they could 
be shown to be necessary for purposes of revenue or national 
defence." And he would at least ])roceed slowly to abolish them in 
instances where industries supported by them should have become 
the means of livelihood of large masses of men; although he con¬ 
sidered that the mobility of labour in England rendered this safe¬ 
guard unnecessary in that countiy". The publication of Smith’s 
book took place in the same year as the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence by tlie American colonies, an event which, of course, 
gave unmistakable point to many of the arguments advanced; 
and the impression which it made on tlic public mind was con¬ 
siderable.® 

^ Sec Cunuiu|;lmm, Growth of LJnffUah Industry and Commerve in Modern 
Tiniva (."rth ed., Cumliridgc, 31)12), l*t. I, Ti!)?. 

*()ii the Krouud of national defence he held the NeviKation LawB to be 
justifiable. 

■ L. II. Haney, History of Economic Thought (New York, 1911), 15H-189 
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The Decline of Mercantilism and the Beginnings of Trade 
Liberalisation. The decline of inorcnntilisin, ciiuscd by Ihc slow 
change of economic circumstances and ideas in 'wesleni Europe, 
and prompted specially by the writings of the l^hysiocrats and 
Smith, was very gradual. Smith himsell luul little hope that the 
old school of thought would ever ciitirc]> die out. 'To expect/’ he 
wrote, “that the freedom of trade -hould ever he entirely restored 
in Creat Britain is as absurd as to expect tliat an Oceana or 
Utopia should ever be established in it. Not only the prejudices 
of the public, but, what i^ more uncoiiquciable, th<' private inter¬ 
ests of many individuals, irre^i^llhIy opiiose it.“ ^ It is indeed true 
that to this day mercantilist conceptions have never wholly ceased 
to influence the jiublic mind, even in England Mercaintilism as a 
general system of economic and political thought, however, has 
long since been superseded. In England it had quite lost its hold 
by the opening of the third decade r)f the nineteenth centur\\ On 
the continent its doiiiinaiice lasted somewhat longer, but the out¬ 
come was substantially the same. Its fallacies had been exposed t(* 
view- from every angle. The growth of an amjiler system of credit 
had given rise to a new method of meeting extraordinary expendi¬ 
ture by loans, obviating the necessity for the a(‘cumulation of 
specie. And dissemination of the leaching of Smith to the * ffect 
that true national wTalth was to be built up only by encouraging 
individual wealth broke down the c()ncci)tion oi commerce as a 
mere instrument of the accumulation of revenue. To a considci- 
ablc extent the notion lingered that trade involves gain on one 
side and loss on the other, that commerce is a species of warfare, 
and that it is injurious to a country to import an article which can 
be produced at home. None the less, the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century witnessed the general triumiih of laisfit z-faire— 
the doctrine that the individual has a right to full and free range 
of economic activity and that public regulation should go no 
further than the simple maintenance of law and order. Jjaissez- 
fairc, whose chief cxpoiK'iits in England were the membciv of the 
Manchester School, became rather more a political nitixim than 
an economic doctrine. The idea underlying it originally, however, 
was essentially economic. 

Even before the clo.'?e of the eighteenth century there were in 
France, England, and some other countries, promising, if not per- 

' Wealth of \ationa, Kk. IV, (’Imp. 11. 
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manently successful, efforts to place trade upon a freer basis. In 
France these efforts found expression in the fiscal reforms of 
Turgot during the brief period of his ministry in 1774-75, and in 
liberal commercial treaties witli (Jreat Britain, Holland, and 
Russia concluded in the decade 1783-93, together with tlie mod¬ 
erate tariff law of 1791. In Pmgland, from a point at least as early 
as the reign of William and Mary, the Tories, comprising the 
“country’^ pj^rty, had been inclinc'd to low tariffs, or even free 
trade, while the Wbigs, in whose ranks the industrial and urban 
elements of the population predominated, had stood for i)rolection. 
Throughout most of tlu* eighteenth century the Whigs were in 
power; and modifications in the existing tariffs were confined to a 
transfer of the main burden from exports to imports and a reduc¬ 
tion of the duties on imi)orted raw products, both aca i)iiiplished 
during the period of the ministry of Walpole. 

The reconstruction of commercial relations made necessary by 
the achievement of American independeiK^e raided in pointed 
fashion the question of a general ov(‘rhanling of the British com¬ 
mercial system. Pitt was not slow to seize the oiiportimitv to carry 
into effect some of the free trade princij)le‘i which he, a*^ a repre¬ 
sentative of the Tor^' country party, cherished—j)rinciples which 
recently liad acquired the sanction imparted by Adam Smith’s 
book. It was now’ that free trade came for the first time, in (Ireat 
Britain, definitely wdtliin the range of practical politics. Three 
things, mainly, w'cre aceom])li'>'hetl. In 1784 the duty on tea, 
formerly so high that tw’o-thirds of the product consumed in the 
kingdom had been smuggled in, W’as reduced to V2y^ per cent. In 
178G, after persistent effort, there was concluded a great Anglo- 
French commercial treaty whereby each stal(‘ engaged to reduce 
the duties levic'd upon certain stijmlated ])rodnct< imported from 
the other state.^ And in 1787 the cii>toins syMem was recon¬ 
structed in such manner that scattered and contradictoiy i)rovisions 
were consolidiited and rates hitherto based on valuations dating 
from 1660 wTre brought int(> relation to the actual contemporary 
values of the commodities taxed. 

English and French Trade, 1789-1816. The re vision of the 
tariff system and the negotiation of eoinmereial treaties were only 

* Frailrc‘ reiliurcl llio duties (ui Urilisli noullpiis and cottons to Hi jipp cent. 
ad r«/or</>^ and on 15rili.sli ]iard\^iu't‘ and cnllcry to 10 per cont. lireat 
Britain rcdncpd the diitic.s on French wines, hrandics, oils, glass, and other 
manufactures liy ahoul one-half. 
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two of the iimny pluiscs of reform in Enghmd wliieh f^uffered insttint 
cheek from tlie outbreak of tlie Revolution in France; and a full 
generation elapsed before the removal of 'rade rc^t^iction8 was 
actively resumed. The French treaty of 178G wa^^ in operation 
long enough, however, to i)rove its wori h Uiider it, trade between 
the tw'o countrie> was doubled withjn the '-pace td three years. 
But alter 1789 it ceased to be effe^ me, and at an early date it was 
abrogated altogether. In tlu* early year^ of the Re\olulion tariff 
reform in France continued to make progrc'-s In 1790 the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly aboli'-lu^d all pro^ iiu jal tariffs and other restric¬ 
tions upon internal trade, and in the iollowing year it took another 
long step in advance bv e^iabli^hing a uniiorm tariff against all 
foreign countries. The rates imjuised were moderate and tlie 
prohibitions of imports and exports vere tew and unimjiortant. In 
1792, however, Fiance became involv(‘fl in ^^a^ with Austria and 
ill 1793 with England, and sonr thereafter eomnuTcial relation-« 
(lispla>etl all of the aiiomahes which w^ar commonly entails. Tariff 
rates w’cre increased; prohibition^ and restrictions were multiplical; 
treaties, including that of 1786, wTre annulhal; a w’arfare of 
decree’s and orders in council Ava- entered upon. By 1800 the 
Freiicli Hag Avas driven Irom the sea- and French trade almost 
extinguished. 

FolloAving the reopening of the war in 1803, afle r a brief iiiter\al 
of peace, a lundamcntal part of Napoleon's policy became the 
cumnuTcial strangulation of England by the exclusicm of her goods 
from continental I'Airojie. The Berlin Decri'e of 1806 and the 
Milan Decrees of 1807 and 1808 prohibited all ^'omimweial relations 
betAA^een Clrcat Britain and the countries under Najiolcon’s control, 
jiroclaimcd (ireat Britain to be in a -tatc of blockade, and declared 
all vessels A\hicli touched at Briti-h port'- to be lawlul i)rize. By 
1809 the AMiolc of the continent bad been closed to Briti-b trade 
except Portugal, Sicily, and Turkey. At the same thne, French 
tariffs A\ere pu-hed upward until, by 1810, they had reached an 
unprecedented level. 

The French decrees Avere answered by no less spirited British 
orders in council designed to drive the commerce of Napoleon’s 
allies from the seas and to utilise neutral trade in the British 
interest. The effect upon neutrals was disastrous, and a result was 
to drive the Ibiited States into w^ar with threat Britain. In the 
end Najmleon himself ivas obliged to recognise that the ' continental 
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system’* had been a failure.^ Means of making the blockade effec¬ 
tive were lacking, and commercial forces proved too powerful to be 
overcome by mere political restrictions. In both of the principal 
belligerent countries the contest caused a certain amount of com¬ 
mercial decline. In France there w^as steady falling off until 1799, 
then substantial recovery until 1806, and thereafter decline again. 
In Great Britain the results were less serious, for although there 
w’as some decrease of exports, the trading elements found new 
openings, lawful or otherwise, almost as fast as old ones were 
closed against them, and after the collapse of Napoleon’s power 
the country promptly regained all that had been lost, and a goo(i 
deal more. The commercial primacy of th(‘ world rested no less 
securely with the British in 1815 than in 1793. 
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CHAPTER V 


REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC REORGANISATION 
IN FRANC'E AND (iERMANY 

Nature of the French Revolution. In a characteristic vein of 
flainboyaricy Di.sracli once declared lliat tliere are only two events 
in Iiisiory—the siege of Troy and the French Rexolutioii. No 
assertion, of course, could well be more absurd; but umlcrlyiiig the 
remark is at least this triitli, that from no enunuTatioii of really 
great liistorieal oc(‘urrences, it inatler> not liow rc'^triett 1, can ^lie 
French Revolution by any possibility be oiiiilted. By tlie i)lirase 
'Trench Revolution’’ nuisi be understood, not the carnival of 
license and disorder through whi(‘h France was called upon to pass, 
between the stonnhig of the Bastile and the fall of Robespierre, 
but rather the fundamental traii'-formation which, between the 
a^sscmbling of the States General in 1789 and the establishment of 
the Constitution of the Year HI in 1795, wais wTought in the 
political, social, and economic texture of the Fiench nation. The 
importance of the Revolution arises, first, from the far-reaching 
effects of the movement upon the develojnnent of modern France, 
and, second, from the stimulating and reforming intiuences which 
it exerted in some measure uj)on all the states of WTstern Europe. 
In France its full consequences were by no means lealised within 
the period of years that has been mentioned, and in other lands it 
was not until after the o])eniiig of the Jiinetecnth century that, 
largely in the epoch of the Napoleonic ascendency, the transform¬ 
ing inlluence of the French overturn began to produce jiractical 
effects on a considerable scale. '‘The nineteenth century,” say^^' 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in one of his suggestive essays, “is precisely 
the history of the work which the French Revolution left. The 
Revolution w'as a creating force even more than a destroying one; 
it was an inexhaustible source of fertile influences; it not only 
cleared tlie ground of the old society, but it manifested all of the 
elements of the new society.” * More immediately, the assertion 

^The Mewning of History and Other Historival Pieces (Tx)iidon, 1H94), 
riinp. VI. 
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applies to France; but, in the stretch of time, it expresses not 
inaptly the siRnificancc of the Revolution for the whole of western 
continental Europe. 

For the purposes in hand there is no need to review here the 
« general history—military, diplomatic, political—of the Revolution. 
Our interest lies rather in the changes of a permanent (‘haracter 
which were wrought by the movement, immediately and ultimately, 
in the economic and social status of the individual Frenchman and 
in that of the men of other nationalities who were brought under 
French revolutionising influence. The Revolution proper began 
with the proclamation of the National Assembly, in June, 1789, 
and closed with the fall of Robespierre, in July, 1794, or perhaps 
better, with the establishment of the government of the Directory, 
under the (Constitution of the Year III, in November, 1795. Most 
of its permanently important achievements, however, fell within 
the first twelve months of this period. It remained for the revolu¬ 
tionists later, and subsequently Naixdeon, merely to co-ordinate, 
amplify, and readjust the modifications of the social order for 
which the National Assembly was in the first instance responsible. 

Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. The 
most com])rehensive and authoritative statement of the principles 
underlying the Revolution is contaim'd in a memorable in«tru- 
ment adoptetl by the Assembly, August 20, 1789, and entitled 
A Drrlnrntioji oj tin I\*i(fhts of Man and of tht Citizml' In many 
of the rahiers (statements of grievances and of suggested reforms 
drawn up throughout the country, at the retiucst of the king, when 
the members of the Stales General were being elected) it was urged 
that there be framed a systematic statement of tlie rights of the 
individual citizen, and it was in compliance with this demand, as 
well as for the guidance of its own deliberations, that the Assembly 
promulgated the Declaration. The instrument comprised from the 
outset the working })rogram of revolution in France, and in subse¬ 
quent times it became a touchstone of liberalism in many other 
nations. Principles set forth in it are embodied to-day in all 
European constitutions. 

Assuming that “ignorance, neglect, or contempt of the rights of 

'Text in .1. Diivort'ier et nl., Collcrtion complele dcs lota (Paris, 
IKailT.), 1, .'iR; translation in Robinson and Bearil, Readinga in Modem 
European Uiaiory. I, ‘J(10-*ja2, The Deelaration was siibseciuently inrorpornted 
in the eon.stitntion of 17!)1, printed in Duvergier, Loia, TTI, 1230-2f5r>, and 
translated in Anderson, Conaliiufiona and Dovumentaj 58-95. 
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man are the sole cause of public* calamities and of the corruption 
of governments/^ the authors of the document proceeded, first, to 
define wlnit seemed to them the fundamental princi])les of society 
and, second, to enumerate more specifically the ^‘natural, inalien¬ 
able, and sacred” rights arising inevitably from those principles. 
The principles may best be stated in the language of the Declara¬ 
tion. “Men,” it is affirmed, “are born and remain free and equal 
in rights. Social distinctions may be founded oiilj" upon the general 
good. The aim of all political association is the preservation of 
the natural and imprescriptible riglits of man. These rights are 
liberty, property, security, and resistance to opiiression. The prin¬ 
ciple of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation. No body 
or individual may exercise any authority whi(‘h does not proceed 
directly from the nation. Liberty consists in the freedom to do 
everything which injures no one else; hence the exeicise of the 
natural rights of each man has no limits except those which 
assure to the other members of tla* society the enjoymenl of the 
same rights. These limits can be determined only by law. Law 
can prohibit only such action^ a^^ an* hurtful to society. Nothing 
may be prevented w^hich is not forbidden by law, and no one irray 
be forced to do anything not provided for by law Law is the 
expression of the jiublic will. Every citizen has a right to ])artici- 
pate personally, or through his representative, in its formation. It 
must be the same for all, whetlier it protects oi“ puni*'hes.” 

From these general principles the framers of the Declaration 
advanced to an enuineration of specific rights. The rights whicli 
they named were naturally those, for the larger part, that had most 
eoinmoiily been ignored or violated in the days of the Old Regime. 
Some pertained to the status of the indi^ddual and some to prop¬ 
erty. “No jiersoii,” it was as.serted, “shall be aceiisetl, arrested, or 
imprisoned, except in the eases and aeeording to tin* forms pre¬ 
scribed by law. . . . The law shall provide for such punishments 
only as are strictly and obviously necessary, and no one shall 
suffer punishment except it be legally inflicted in virtue of a law 
passed and j)roniulgatcd b(‘fore tlic commission of the offence. . . . 
No one shall be disquieted on account of liis opinions, including his 
religious views, provid(*d their manifestation does not disturb the 
public order established by law. Tlic free communication of ideas 
and opinions is one of the most precious of the rights of man. 
Every citizen may, accordingly, speak, write, and print with 
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freedom, but shiill be reppoiisible for Hueh tibuses of this freedom 
fis ksIuiII bo defined by law. ... All the eilizens have a ri^ht to 
decide, either personally or by their represent ifives, as to the 
necessity of the public contribution [i.e., taxes |; to grant this 
freely; to know to what uses it is put; and to fix the proportion, 
the mode of assessment and of collection, and the duration of the 
taxes.” With respect lo the rights of property it was dcchired 
that “since properly is an inviolable and sacred rigid, no one shall 
be deprived thereof except where jniblic nc(‘essit>, legally de¬ 
termined, shall clearly demand it, and tluai only on condition that 
the owner shall have been previoush and ecpiitably indemnified." ^ 
The Declaration was jmnmilgated at a stage comj)arativelv 
early in the developmeid of the Revolution, and two years sub¬ 
sequently, \^hen the National A‘-seml)ly formulated the first of the 
Revolutimiary constitutions (adopted in Si‘ptembi‘r, 3791), it was 
deemed desirable not only to reiterate the jirinciple^ of the Decla¬ 
ration but to include in the new iiislrunient a preamble summa¬ 
rising and confirming the reforms achieved in p cerd h*gislation. 
With considerable naivete it was proclaimed that “the National 
Assem})ly . . . abolishes irrevocably the iu'^titutions that have 
injured liberty and the (’quality of rights"; and there follows a 
striking enumeration of llic principal soeial and economic in-tilu- 
tions which had been, (jr were about to l)(\ «up])re'-sed.- It is not 
to be intern'd that at any time, even when the zeal of the Revolu¬ 
tion was at its niaximum, the idealised s>stem of democracy, 
justice, and ordc'r s('t forth in the Declaration and the Preamble 
was anywhere completely in ojieration. Even the leaders of the 
movement were prone, at the test, to slirink from the fullest appli¬ 
cation of their theories. Thus, despite the (dear-cut views which 
it avowc'd concerning the right of (wc'ry citizen to participate, 
“personally or through his representtdive,” in (he making of law 
and the levying of taxes, when the Assembly came to the framing 
of the constitution whi(di has lieen mentioned it excluded from 
the franchise all citiz('ns who did not j)ay to the state a direct 
tax equivalent to at h'asi the value of three days’ labour, an 
arrangement which involves a A^ry serious limitation upon man¬ 
hood suffrage. After full allowance has been made, however, the 
fact remains that much of the theory erabcMlied in the pronounce- 

*lloI)inson niul noard, Hvadings, 1, 200-202. 

“Anderson, VonHiitHtionH and Documfiits, 01. 
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mcnts of 1789 and 1791 was carried into practical application— 
quite enough to work a deep cliange in the society and economy 
of the country. And a large portion of the principles enunciated 
have lain continuously at the basis of French law and policy to 
our day.* 

Social Changes. The changes wrought between 1789 and 1794 
in the structure and workings of French society may be grouped 
under five heads: (1) social; (2) economic; (3) ecclesiastical; 
(4) governmental; and 15) legal.- The most irritating and inde¬ 
fensible aspect of tlie Old Regime was the prevalence of privilege, 
and the most signal achievement of the Revolution was the bring¬ 
ing of privilege, in its grosser forms at all events, substantially to 
an end. This supreme object of the reformers was attained, in 
the main, through a series of measures adopted during a frenzied 
session of the National Assembly on the night of Augi»st 4-5, 
1789.' Following the reading of a rejiort describing the acts of 
violence which were being committed througliout the provinces, 
the aristocratic members of the As.'^embly, in wdiat Mirabeau 
termed “an orgy of sacrifice,’* literally vied one with another in 
the surrender of privileges and exernplioii"^ which through hundreds 
of years had been clung to with the most uncompromising tenacity. 
The feudal system ^vas declared, at tin* oulset, to be completely 
abolished. All rights and dues originating in, or incident to, 
serfdom wxtc likewise abolished witlioul indemnification, .and all 
other dues were declared “redeemable.'’ All manorial courts wxre 
suppressed and it wais stiiiulated that the existing magistrates 
should continue the performance of their functions only until a 
new judicial system could be created. The exclusive right of the 
lords to maintain pigeon-houses and dove-cotes was swept away, 
and thereafter the peasant might drive off or kill with impunity 
the game that sought to prey upon his growing crops. It is true 
that before final action was taken regarding the redemjition of 

* On the Doclarntion of KUhts see ,1. TI Uoliinson, The French DeeJaration 
of Ihe Fiffhitt of Mun of 11^9, in Tol. l>ee., ISJMl; (i. Jelliuek, 

Die Krklnninfj der l/fwjse/ioi iind Hunji rnvhU (ISOrj), trniiH. by 
M. Farraiid as The l)c( Inrulioti of ihe Ruihl^ o} Man and (Utij^en (New 
York, liKU) ; and Ilium, La Declaration des droits dc Vhomme et du citoyen 
(Taris, 1002). 

^ The Inst three (‘nter^ories do not fall within the limits set for Ihis book and, 
acf'di-din^ly, are uol coiiiuieiited ii])uii. 

■Texts ill IliiverKier, Lois, I, .‘l.'l-ar). Knj'lish versions in Anderson, ('’on- 
atitutious, ll-l'l; Fnir. of Pa. Translations and Reprints from the Original 
liSonrcts of Fnropcan Histoty, I, No. Tu 
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the (lues whicli were not iniinediiitely iibolislied there wms pro¬ 
longed delay, also bitter controversy. Not, indeed, until July 17, 
1793, were tlie last survivals of fc'udal ol)ligation stamped out. 
None the less, from the adoption of the decrees of August, 1789, 
the principle was clearly established. 

But the deert'cs mentioned went much fartluT. They provided 
for the abolition of tithes of eiTry description, and of every ^ort 
of ecclesiastical dues which bad b(‘en substituted for the tithes, as 
soon as there .‘should have beem deviled some alternative mc'thod 
of providing for the necessary expenses of the Church. They 
abolished the sale of judicial and municipal offices and prescribed 
that justice should be dispen‘-ed (jniti.'i. Highly important was 
the provision that all exemi)tions from taxation sjionld be tcTini- 
nated -that taxes should be collected “from all citizejis, and from 
all property, in the same form.” Local dilTerenia's of law were 
proclaimed to be abolished through absorption of all the peculiar 
privileges, pecainiary or olherwise, of the i)rovinces, districts, 
cantons, cities, and communes into the law common to all French¬ 
men. And, finally, it was stipulated that all citizens, without 
disfinction of birth, should be (digible to any oflice or dignity, 
whetlu'r (Tch'sia^tical, civil, or military, and that no profession 
should imply derogation. The guarant(‘e of social dcmocra(‘y was 
carried farther in the constitution of 1791, wherein it was asserted: 
‘There is no longer nobility, nor peerage, rH)r hereditary distinc¬ 
tions, nor distinctions of orders, nor feudal system, nor patrimonial 
jurisdictions; nor any titles, denominations, or prerogatives de¬ 
rived therefrom, nor any order of chivalry, nor any cori)orations 
or d(‘corations which demanded proofs of mobility or that wa're 
grounded upon distinctions of birth, nor any superiority other 
than that of public oflicials in the exercise of their functions.”’ 
In legal status, in public obligation, and in public and private* 
right, the principle of substantial equality was effectively cstab- 
lislu'd; and although in later days there still existed, of course, in 
France some mciisure of that cleavage which appears in all nine¬ 
teenth century European societies, the fundamental achievement of 
the Revolution in the abolition of fixed status and privilege was 
never subverted. 

Economic Changes. Most of the changes just mentioned in¬ 
volved conditit)ns and interests that are at least partially economic. 

* Anderson, ( ortftiitutioitft and DonimenUj Gl. 
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It miiy be pointed out tlmt the Revolution luid two important 
additional economic retinitis, i.e., the diffusion of the ownership of 
land and the liberation of industry and trade. As has been in¬ 
dicated, the number of small proprietors in France prior to 1789 
is now undcrstocKl to have been larger than formerly Avas sup¬ 
posed. NevcrthelesSj in consequence of the breaking up of the 
great estates of the nobles and the widesi)read sales of the con¬ 
fiscated lands of the Churcli, the number of landholders was, be- 
tAVceii 1790 and 1795, perceptibly increased; and it i^^ mainly from 
the Revolutionary era that one must trace that inleresting develop¬ 
ment which has made France i)re-eininently the land of tlie petty, 
but prosperous, proprietor. Early in the (‘our^c of its Avork the 
National Ashembly proclaiinccl the liberty of industry and labour 
and suppressed, as Turgot had vainly sought to do, the gilds and 
all otlier corporations of artisans and AA^orkmen. To maintain tlie 
full industrial liberty of the individual, the Assembly, in the 
Decree upon the Orgauisation of Trades and Professions of June 
14, 1791,^ prohibited, furthermore, all associations betAveen 
workers or employers, lest the gilds, or other organisations anal¬ 
ogous to them, should be revived. It, indeed, went so far as to 
forbid and make punishable, as being contrary to the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, all combinations, strikes, and agreements 
bctAATcii Avorkinen to refuse to AAork or bc’lween emj)loyers to 
refuse t*) giA c Avork except on si)ecif]ed conditions. The nin(‘teenth 
century was far advanced before thi^ judicy of restriction Avas 
relaxed and before the principle of the tiade union Avas perniitte<l 
to be legalised; although, as aauI! aj)])ear, under the regime of 
Napoleon quasi-corj)orations aj^iroximating the (diaracter of gilds 
were allowed to be established and to dominate a number of im¬ 
portant fields of industry. 

The National Assembly abolished the tailJc and nio.^t other 
taxes of the Old Regime. The stamp duties, in altered form, Avere 
retained, and likcAvise cu'-toui'i duties, but only at the frontiers 
for foreign trade. Indirect taxation of objects of consumption was 
brought to an end, to be rcA'ived only in part in the days of the 
Directory. Of the new taxes laid, the most important Avas a direct 
impost upon land; others included the capitation, the tax on per¬ 
sonal income, and the patentes paid by traders. These various 
imposts haA'e been modilied a great deal in later times, but they 

^DuverKUT, Lois^ 111, 22: Aiiflorson, (^oustilulions uud Dorumenis, 43-45. 
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comprise to-day the most essential elements in the French system 
of direct taxation. 

Napoleon and the Revolution. At an early si ap;c of th(' Revo¬ 
lution, Edmund Burke expressed the opinion that if the republican 
experiment in France should fail, it would be followed by the 
rise of the most completely arbitrary j)ower that had ever ap¬ 
peared on earth. In the career of Napoleon the prophecy found 
substantial fulfilment. With the establishment of the Consulate, 
and still more with that of the Ji^mpire, the era of French revolu¬ 
tionary idealism was left behind and that of practical, f'onstruc- 
tive, militant statesmanship was inaugurated. ‘^We have done with 
the romance of the Revolution,” declared the First ('onsul to hi*^ 
Council of State at one of its earlier sessions, “We must have 
eyes only for what is real and practicable in the a])plicalion of 
jirinciples, and not for the speculative and hypothetical.” Napo¬ 
leon had pa'-sed through the Revolution wiihoul entertaining a 
■-hn'd of sympathy with its ultimate ideal. Tin* thing of principal 
value he saw in it was the opening wdiich it (Tcated for men 
of talents such as himself—the rarnhr ourerti aiix tulcnta which 
he conceived to be the l)asic principle of all ])roj)erly constituted 
society. In the “idle vapourings” of philosophy he saw small 
value. lie called Rousseau a madman .and was (piit of him. The 
rallying cry of liberty, eciuality, and fraternity made no appeal 
to him, for he did not believe human society capable of being 
constructed upon these jirinciples, and he had no hesitation in 
avowing the o])inion that the French in reality loved neither 
liberty nor equality. During a decade tin* idealists had occupied 
the seats of authority. If their assumptions were warranted, 
Napoleon was wont to reason, the fruits of ten years of power 
ought to be expected to demonstrate the fact. The France, how¬ 
ever, whose goveriiinent fell to the First Consul in 1799 was dis¬ 
organised, dishcai'tened, and to all apiiearances helpless. The 
first enthusiasm of innovation had Avorii off, and what the ultimate 
state of the nation would be no one could so much as predict. 
One thing was clear, namely, that for stability and reassurance 
there was a yearning which Avas both real and deep. No one 
better understood this aspect of the national temper than did 
Napoleon, and it was a matter of no great difficulty for him to 
turn it directly to account. For the sake of France, so ran his 
logic, the theorisers and experimenters must at last be made to 
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give pbice to the administrators and tiie builders; and that he 
was himself the agency through w^hich the need of the nation at 
this point was to be met he cherished never a doubt. swear,” 
he avowed upon one occasion, “that I do nothing excejit for 
France; I have nothing in view but her advantage.” It was not 
theories of government, as he saw it, that France at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century stood in need of, but simply government. 

Conservation of the Revolution’s Results. There was, of 
course, on the part of Napoleon, no tinge of regret that the Revo¬ 
lution had occurred, or that it had taken the course that has Ijcen 
described. The cataclysm had manifestly prepared the way for his 
own ascendency, first, by sweeping the field clear for the estab¬ 
lishment of a new raonarcliy, and, second, by intrcxlucing modi¬ 
fications in the social order of which he fully approved but for 
which he was willing enough not to be obliged to shoulder rcsjion- 
sibility. Much less did ho contemplate a restoration—save at one 
point only, i.e., the revival of strong monarchy—of the ancicn 
regime. The basis upon which he proposed to build was not the 
institutions of the eighteenth century, but the new order of things 
established by his despised “philosophers.” No one undersiood 
better than he that a nation cannot permanently be strong unless 
its citizens are contented and their industries are productive and 
this, he was well aware, means equality before the law and equality 
of economic opportunity. The eiiuality in which Napoleon be¬ 
lieved bore no relation to the philosophic query as to whether men 
are bom free and equal. It meant simply that political and 
economic distinctions of class should not be tolerated and that 
there sJiould be a tree and general com])etition among cilizens ol 
all ranks for offices, honours, wealth, and success. There would 
still be rich anrl poor, learned and ignorant, industrious anrl shift¬ 
less, good and bad. But these inevitable differences should not be 
allowed to work any cleavage in the essential st)lidarity of the 
state. Public burdens should fall upon all, public rewards be 
open to all, public protection be guaranteed to all. 

Thus it came about that mo'^t of the positive achievements of 
the Revolution in France—a secular state based upon a large 
peasant proprietary, a civil law emancipated from ecclesiastical 
influences, a system of land-tenure devised to secure the maximum 
of equality, a law of persons whic-h proclaimed that all men have 
equal rights—^were faithfully conserved tliT-mighout the Napo- 
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Iconic domination and were wrought yet more deeply into the new 
pocial and industrial economy of the nation. No vestige of serf¬ 
dom was permitted to be restored; the nobility and the clergy 
were allowed to regain no part of their ancient privileges; the 
new land-settlement was carefully secured; against the tradition 
of ancient '^mstoms^' and “ordinances,” public trial, the jury, and 
the new justices of the peace were rigidly maintained; the restric¬ 
tions which prior to 1789 had operated to keep men perpetually 
in a given status were in no case allowed to be revived. And at a 
number of points—especially in relation to taxation, law, educa¬ 
tion, and the Cliurch—the work of reform w'as carried far beyond 
the stage which it had attained during tlic revolutionary period. 

Phases of Napoleon’s Economic Policy. On account of the 
prevalence of war there was small opportunity in France in the 
Napoleonic period for the development of a (‘oherent and perma¬ 
nent national economic policy. In the matter of taxation, for 
example, it is impossible to ascertain what the methods of Napo¬ 
leon w’ould have been in a decade of peace. As it was, the tax 
j)olicy of the Revolutionary period w^as profoundly modified. The 
most notable aspect of that policy was tlie emphasis which was 
placed upon direct taxalion. The old indirect taxes, the aidt s 
and the gabclle, had been extremely unpopular; and while in the 
decade 1789-99 revenue conlimied to be derived from the customs, 
the postal service, and certain registnition and stamp duties, direct 
taxes had been utilised in so far a^ w^as feasible. For a time 
Napoleon’s goveniment refrained from the revival of indirect 
laxc's upon anv considerable scale. The emptiness of the treasury 
which it inherited, however, together wdth the mounting cost of 
war and of public improvement'^, '^oon compelled it to give way. 
Even by 1801-02, indirect taxes yielded twenty-seven per cent, of 
the total revenue, and thereafter the proportion w\as raised until 
in 1811 it reached forty jier cent. The eustoms duties and the 
duties on the manufacture and consumption of liquors were in¬ 
creased; despite the unpopularity of the old gabelle, a salt tax 
was levied in 1805; and in 1810 tobacco was made a government 
monopoly. The aggregate burden of taxation upon the peasantry, 
however, never became even approximately as heavy as before 
1789. 

The tariff policy of Napoleon was frankly protectionist, and of 
the two principal tariff measures of the period, those of 1803 and 
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1806, the second served as the basis of all customs tariffs of France 
during the grciitcr portion of the nineteenth century. The '‘con¬ 
tinental system,which during the middle period of the Empire 
comprised the sum and substance of Napoleonic commercial policy, 
is characterised in another chapter and, representing in any case 
but an ephemeral and indifferently successful undertaking, need 
not be described here.’ In the domain of labour there was both 
progress and retrogression. In principle, the liberty of labour 
which, with some limitations, had been established by the Revo¬ 
lution was upheld; and against a general revival of the gild system 
Napoleon set himself firmly and effectively. On the otlier lianJ, a 
law of 1803 compelled every workingman to provide himself with, 
a paper sup])lied by the police, on which were recorded his suc¬ 
cessive engagements, and it was made unlawful to employ any 
labourer not so equipjied. And in a number of branches of in¬ 
dustry, chiefly those liaving to do with the production and handling 
of foodstuffs, “corporations’' were permitted to grow up which 
closely approximated the earlier gilds. A noteworthy aspect of 
Napoleon’s activity was the planning and construction of public 
works. During the period 1804-13 more than a billion francs 
were expended in this manner. The old highways were reno^aited 
and large numbers of new ones were built, ensuring France better 
facilities for communication than W’cre i)o.'^sessed by any other 
European country. Canals and other waiterways, in large num¬ 
bers, were made available for trade and travel. Marshes w’ere 
drained, dykes were strengthened, harbours were enlarged ancl 
fortified. Palaces were restored and adorned, and th(‘ Louvre was 
brought to completion. Provincial towns were favoured with 
appropriations for their improvement. Libraries and art galleries 
were founded or endowed.- 

Germany at the Opening of the Nineteenth Century. The 

ultimate importance of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era 
arises S(‘arcely less from the changes w^hich that eventful e])och 
brought beyond the Fi*ench border^ than from the recori'-truction 
which it witnessed in the society of France itself. These changes 
are conspicuous in the Netherlands, in Switzerland, in Italy, and 
in Spain, but most of all in (Germany; and in view of the large 


^ See p. 270. 

*Tbe itrouiTss of niul iiUurp during; tlif* period is described 

elBCwbere. See pp. 1S1 1S2, ‘jO.VlfOii, 
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place filled by the last-mentioned country in tlie economic and 
social developments which form the subject-matter of this book, 
it w^ill bo w'ell to mention spe(*ially the pertinent aspcH'ts of tlie 
regeneration accomplished therein during the Napoleonic ascend¬ 
ency. Tlio Germany of tlic cighteenih century w^as very much 
larger than the Germany of to-day, for it included not only the 
lands lost by Germany in 1919 but the whole of Au‘'tria as that 
country stood in 1914. Its political system, how^-ver, w^as so de¬ 
centralised that the country cannot be said to have constituted a 
real nation. Nominally it w^as an empire, and its principal digni¬ 
tary boro the mc'diicval title of Enij)eror of the Holy Roman 
Empire; actually it was a federation of stales, and, as Montesfiuieu 
pointed out, a very bad kind of federation at that. There w’ere, 
in all, some three hundred and sixt> of tliese states—some large 
and some small, some powerful and some W’cak, and representing, 
as one writer has said, “every grade in the feudal hierarchy from 
the knight to the Emperor,” so that ‘hi day’s journey might take 
a traveller through a free city, through the territory of a sovereign 
abbot, through a village owned by an iinpiTial knight, through 
the pos-*essions of ti landgrase, a duke, a prince, and a king.” ^ 
AA'itli respect to economic conditions and the status and relations 
of social classes, ih(‘ Germany of the eighleentli century wais very 
much more backw’ard than wais the Eranci* ol the .-ame periiKl. 
Trade Avas shackled by the most antiquated and absurd restric¬ 
tions, and its volume Avas small. Indu'^try was similarly handi- 
capj)(Ml by gild monoi)olies, by stale supervision, and by faulty 
taxation. Roads w^re fetv and jmor; the towns w^ere in decline in 
numbers and prosperity; the population—no larger than it had 
been before the Thirty Years’ War—^w^as stationary, and in iiian^v 
regions diminishing. In Prussia, and largely elsewhere, the law" 
recognised three classes of men, i.e., nobles, citizens, and peasants, 
and made it virtually imiiossible for a person to pass from one 
class into another. Even a monarch so enlightened as was Fred¬ 
erick the (ircat entertained the idea tliat each historic class had 
its proper sphere and calling, and that from any attempt to intro¬ 
duce A^ariation into the arrangement there could arise only con¬ 
fusion and disaster. The system of land tenure was regulated 
rigidly in accordanee wdth the social hierarchy, and the transfer 
of land from members of one class to those of anotlier could be 
^Fislier, l^tudus in Napoleonic ^tatf’^twanship' (iermany (Oxford, 1903), 7. 
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legalised only by a special dispensation of the crown. The noble 
was forbidden to take up an occupation recognised by law to be 
vested in the citizen class, and the citizen might not engage in any 
sort of labour performed ordinarily by the peasantry. Social 
status, landholding, occupations were held fast in a mesh of feudal 
law and custom. In France there was a greater degree of social 
flexibility and it was not uncommon for the peasant or artisan 
to lift himself by his own enterprise into the ranks of tlie bour¬ 
geoisie and for the burgher to be ennobled in return for payments 
made or services rendered the crown. 

In all the German lands a substantial majority of the rural 
inhabitants were serfs, and in the two principal states of Prussia 
and Austria not fewer than two-thirds of the entire population 
were legally unfree. In Prussia the peasants attached to the lands 
belonging to the crown were generally bettcT off than those on 
the estates of the nobility. Yet they were likely t<j he reciuired 
to spend three or four, or even five, days of every week at labour 
under the command of the king’s contractor-general, besides being 
subjected to numerous burdens and tasks of a special character. 
For the peasants on the private domains the corvfc was almost 
unlimited. They were subject to corporal inmishment at the hand 
of the lord; their marriages were controlled by him; and they must 
eke out an existence from what remained after their dues to him 
were paid. As a clas-^, the peasantry were wretchedly poor, illiter¬ 
ate, incapable of foraiulating their grievances, and wedded blindly 
to the ancient ways. Whereas in France the peasants were con¬ 
stantly acquiring more land, in Pru'^sia Frederick tlie (ireat and 
his successors laboured vainly to prevent the complete absorption 
by the great estates of such peasant properties as existed. Before 
the close of the century most of the little proprietors had lost 
their land and had fallen to the status of simple agricultural 
labourers. Occasionally the lot of the peasantry was made a sub¬ 
ject of inquiry or complaint; but as a rule it attracted little atten¬ 
tion. Goctlie, who through four years held liigh office in the gov¬ 
ernment of Weimar, was interested in liberating the peasants from 
feudal burdens and in increasing the number of peasant land¬ 
owners, but so strong was the aversion to change on the part of 
the great proprietors that he was unable to attain results. “No 
one,” points out a recent writer, “loved or appreciated the German 
country-folk more deeply than Justus Moser, the learned and 
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fanciful hitstorian of Osnabriick^*; yet he defended serfdom as an 
institution and argued in all seriousness that unpropertied persons 
were not entitled to the benefits of tlie ordinary forms of law.’ 

The Napoleonic Subjugation of Prussia. In the last quarter 
' of the eighteenth eentuiy there sprang up in Germany a national 
literary movement, led by (Joethe, S<‘liiller, Herder, and Lessing, 
wdiich gave promise of better things. The Freneh Revolution, 
howTver, found Cierman soeicly still unprepared to accept, or to 
be greatly influenced by, principles of liberalism. The reaetionar>’ 
goveriinient< tliouglit it necessary to exercise a special surveillance 
over the student centers, and even, in tlie case of Prussia, to 
prohibit tlie circulation of French publications. The mass of the 
peojile, however, remained unaffected. Prussia and a number 
of the other German stat(‘^ were approacliing an era of sweeping 
transformation. But the impetus coinjielling change was destined 
to come from circunis1an(‘evs which arose only after the revolution 
in Frajice had run its course. 

In Prussia the regeneration came as an immediate consequence 
of the humiliation^' suffered at the hand of Najinleon in the years 
1800-07. After a decade of peace and inglorious self-aggramlise- 
m(‘nt, Pnis'^ia was moved, in 1800, to re-enter the war against the 
French. Dcsjjite the vacillation of the king and the unnecessary 
delay of preparations, there was confidence that the Prussian arms 
would piove equal to the heaviest demands that could be made 
upon them, and the conllict was entered ujinn with a light heart. 
Never Avas there siieedier and more complete disillusionment. War 
was declared in the hi'-t days of September. On October 14th 
the armies of Napoleon fell upon the Prussians and defeated them 
simultaneously at Jena and Auerstadt. Both reverses were crush¬ 
ing, and a week later the French Emperor was in Berlin, With 
substantial truth he could announce to his subjects and to the 
world that the Prussian army had vanished like an autumn mist 
before the rising of the sun and that Prussia herself “had ceased to 
exist.” A winter’s campaign in the ancient Polish territories 
against the Russians culminated in the treaties of Tilsit (signed 
July 7, 1807), in w’hich the doom of the Prussian kingdom was 
formally i)ronounced. With the assent of the Tsar, Napoleon took 
from Prussia all its lands w^est of the Elbe and almost all that 
had been acquired by the second and third partitions of Poland— 

'Fisher, Kapohoniv Stafesmanship: (Jennanp. 23 
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in the more tluin liiilf of the kingdom. The Polish ter¬ 

ritories were erected into tlie Krand-diieliy of A\arsjiw, to be gov¬ 
erned by the king of Saxony; the lands farther west, under the 
name of the kingdom of Westphalia, be(‘ame the dominion of the 
conqueror’s brother Jerome. Prussia was (‘onipelled by treaty to 
accept these arrangements and to agree to the military occupation 
of her remaining territories by the French, pending the i)ayment 
of a money indemnity whose amount was left intentionally in¬ 
definite. 

The Prussian Revival: Fichte and Stein. For a time this dis¬ 
astrous turn of events involved the country in extreme demorali¬ 
sation. Fortresses were surrendered without resistance; the royal 
family .sought refuge in a remote conuT of the kingdom; tli^* 
people were too t)enumbed to lay plans for their own relief. The 
causes of the catastrophe were to be found, however, not in in¬ 
herent weakness or unworthim'ss of the Prussians, but in the 
timidity and lack of statesmanship of the king and in the hitherto 
unsuspected decay of th(‘ siilendid army whose exploits under 
Frederick the (ireat had been the pride* of the nation. Long 
afterwards Napoleon declared that probably the greatest mi^ake 
of his career was his failure to dethrone the king of Pru-^sia and 
to parcel out still farther the Prussian dominions when the ojipor- 
tunity to do so was in his grasp. It is doubtful, however, whether 
even a course so extreme could have prevented the revival of 
Prussian patriotism and power. For after the passing of the first 
effects of the shock, all Prussia began to rise to the demands of 
the hour. To despair succeeded hope, and from hope sprang a 
determination to redeem the nation from its disgrace by no less 
heroic means than the rebuilding of the veiy" foundations upon 
which its political and social order was based. “Maimed and 
mutilated,” says a recent writer, “with all the rottenness of her 
old institutions suddenly laid bare and her faith shaken in all 
her old divinities, with 150,000 Frenchmen quartered on her ter¬ 
ritory and more ready, if need be, to fall upon her, saddled with 
an indemnity that only grew larger the more it was paid,^ [Prus¬ 
sia] rose from the very depths, sh(X)k h(Tself free from the slime 
that adhered to her, created for Iierself a new form of government 

*Tlie total of the coiitrilmtions pxn<‘t<'rl liy llir* Fri'iu'h from Prussia has 
been pstiiualpd at (iOl, 11:27,<M»0 fraiu's. JMimka re* kous it at not less tbuii 
a milliard. 
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and a new army, and not only won bark what .^he had lost but 
paved the way to undreamed of glory both for herself and for a 
united Clemiany/’ ^ 

The story of Prussia’s rehabilitation contains the names of 
imany illustrious men, but perliaps tlie two leaders who deserve 
to be given highest rank are Fichte and Stein. Tlie one was the 
patriotic* philosojiher who recalled the nation to a realisation of 
its possibilities, the seer of the new national movement; the other 
was the practical administrator by who'-e measures and intluence 
chiefly the weaknesses of the oighU‘enth-century Prussian slate 
were overcome. In a series of lectures in Berlin at (he close of 
1807, when the French troops yet garrisoned the city, Fichte ex- 
l)ounded to his countr>nii(‘n the lofty ideals of civic duty wdiicli 
he himself had absorbed })rin(‘ipall> from the teaching of Im¬ 
manuel Kant. Selfishness and i)articulari'-m, he maintained, were 
the bLine of all (iermany; he especially urged (he need of an en¬ 
lightened system of public education; and by linking up his doc¬ 
trines of patriotic obligation with history, religion, and learning 
he imparted to his call for a national awaktming a remarkable 
breadth of ap])eal and an irrefutable sanction. Stein, after filling 
a number of minor administrative and dii)lomatic post^-, was cre¬ 
ated a minister of state in 1804, with the portfolio of excise, 
customs, manufactures, and trade. In this capacity he abolished 
lh(' internal customs duties throughout Prussia and carried into 
execution a number of other needed reforms. In his effort to in¬ 
duce the king to abandon the attempt to govern through inex- 
l)erienced privy cabinet councilors and to extend to the regular 
ministers the power to which their positions entitled them he was, 
however, unsuccessful. And when, after the battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt, the ministry was reconstituted, he refused to accept 
membershij) in it unless the reform uj)on which lie had insisted 
should be undertaken; whereupon the king ungraciously dismissed 
him from the public service. Within six months, however, the 
sovereign found himself obliged to recall so able a servant, and on 
October 4, 1807, Stein took office as minister-president, virtually 
upon his own terms. 

Political and Economic Reforms in Prussia. The ministry of 
Stein lasted little mon' than a year, for the policies which were 
entered upon became a source of apprehension to Napoleon and at 

' lIpndtTNon, UlUcher and the Clprisinp of Prussia Against Napoleon^ 28-29. 
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the ronqucror’s demand the was obliged, reluetaiitly enough 
now, to dispense with the reformer’s services. But the period was 
not too brief for the achievement of Itirge results. The most im¬ 
portant were those pertaining to government and social organisa¬ 
tion. It is a distinction of Stein not only that he conceived of a 
united German nationality as no other German conceived of it 
before the time of Bismarck but that he was tlie first to map out a 
comprehensive plan of political reform in accordance with wliicli 
Prussia was to be converted from an absolute monarchy into a 
free representative state with a refonned administration and a 
national parliament. Time and circumstance did not permit this 
plan to be carried fully into effect. But in the abolition of the 
privy cabinet of favourites, followed by the creation, in an edict 
of November 24, 1808, of a regularly organised Conn‘il of State 
and a Cabinet of Ministers, there was distinct gain. Notable re¬ 
sults were attained also in the reform of municipal administration. 
Stein’s jmrpose was to inaugurate a thoroughgoing liberalisation of 
Prussian political institutions by introducing a larger measure of 
self-government in the local districts. Before substantial progress 
could be made the people, he recognised, mu^t be arouf'*d to an 
interest hi the task of governing themselves—an eml which he 
believed w’ould be attained more readily by working from the local 
to the national than by a reverse procedure. Prior to the nine¬ 
teenth centur>' there had been in Prussia a tendency to draw the 
control of local affairs ever more cloudy into the hands of the 
central authoriUes, with the coiiMuiueiicc that the vigorous (dvic 
life which once liad chai acterised the (Jerman free cities was almost 
extinguished. Ihider dale of November 19, 1808, there A^a*- issued 
a comprehensive Stiidtc-Onhiimij, or municii)al ordinance, 
whereby, while the stale was still to mainlain a general supervision 
of municipal affairs, large powers were entruMcal to th(‘ burghers 
and the righls of the lords of mano^^ over town-^ and over villages 
of more than eight hundred inhabitants were terminated. New 
organs of local administration were created, and to these were 
committed the powers of rai-«iiig and exjumding local taxes, enact¬ 
ing municipal ordinances, controlling civic property, and making 
such provision for local pul)lic services as should be found de¬ 
sirable. It was the intention of Stein to extend a similar measure 
of self-government to the rural efmimunes. Time was insufficient 
for the execution of tins purpose; but it is not too much to say 
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that the decree of 1808 laid the foundiitioiis of modern local self- 
government in tlie PrustJian kingdom. 

Even before Stein assumed office it was recognised by the king 
and his more enlighlenefl advisers that a ileep national sentiment 
could not be aroused unless the people \Nere set free from feudal 
burdens; and the promulgation of a decree abolisljing serfdom, 
such as Napoleon Inui issued for subjugated portions of (Germany, 
was already under coiiteinplatioii. Such a decr(*e, known as the 
Edict of Emancipation, was issued October 9, 1808, only five days 
after Stein took office. The object oi the measure was asserted 
to be the removal of every obstacle wdiich hitherto had prevented 
the individual from attaining such a state of ])rosi)erity as he was 
capable of reaching. Conceived with a purpose thus ambitious, 
the decree became very comprehensive. The changes which it 
introduced may be summarised as follows: (1) n(‘W relations of 
serfdom might no longer be entered into, and on and after October 
8, 1810, serfdom throughout all portions of the realm was entirely 
abolished; (2) all restrictions upon landholding and upon the 
buying, leasing, and selling of laud were rescinded; (3) nol)leKS 
were permitted to engjige in citizen occupation'-, and citizens to 
perform peasant labour; and (4) the caste system was so far abol¬ 
ished that peasants might no longer be restrained from rising to the 
citizen, or even to the noble, class. The serfs on the royal domains 
were freed by a supplemental^ decree of October 28, 1807. A 
drastic measure of September 14, 1811, ciirried by Stein’s suciTssor, 
Hardcnberg, but initiated by the king, gave farmers and peasants 
on feudal lands complete possession of their farms or holdings, on 
condition only that the lord should receive one-third of the lam^ 
in lieu of his former agrarian rights and claims to iicrsonal service. 
Thus was accoiiijilished in Prussia, at the instigation of the public 
authorities, and by peaceful means, the same abolition ol the 
distinctions of caste and the same abrogation of feudal and mano¬ 
rial restrictions u])oii the free disjiositiou of person and property 
which in France had been among the principal achievements of 
the Revolution. The nobles offered iiiucli opposition. But the 
realisation that the country’s situation was desperate enabled the 
king and his ministers to execute projects which before Jena would 
have been in the highest degree visionary. 

Fiench Reforms on German Soil. In Prussia the work of 
modernisation was initiated by Prussians as a measure of national 
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defence. But in other large and important portions of Germany 
reorganisation was imposed from without, by tlic agents of Revo¬ 
lutionary France and of Napoleon. In the territories on the left 
bank of the Rhine, which were the earliest among the conquests 
of the Revolution^ and wliere conditions of life already bore a 
strong resemblance to those existing in France, complete assimila¬ 
tion to the new order was assured by the process of formal annexa¬ 
tion. French power was welcomed, for it brought to the inhabi¬ 
tants liberation from ecclesiastical and feudal burdens and gave 
substantial assurance of civil equality. The sale of the national 
domains at low prices created a inullitude of peasant proprietors; 
industry, freed from intolerable restrictions, flourished; and a for¬ 
tunate immunity from W’ar, togctlier wdtli a fair and honest admin¬ 
istration, made possible the attainment of a remarkable measure 
of prosperity. From the time of their annexation until 18M the 
territories were organised as four departments of France. In the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw serfdom w^•ls abolished (at least in 
theory), the Torfe Napoleon was introduced, equality before the 
law w’as guaranteed, and agencies of public education were en¬ 
couraged. In the iJQchy of Berg, created as a military ('uti)ost on 
the lower Rhine, were introduced the several codes, the French 
municipal system, and French taxes, coins, weights, and measures. 
Tlie law forbidding burghers to acquire the land of nobl(‘s was 
abrogated, internat customs duties vrere abolished, tlie gilds were 
broken up, and public VAorks were instituted. In the kingdom of 
\Vestphalia, the most important (d the states erected by Napoleon 
on German soil, a written constitution was promulgated, the Code 
Napoleon was introduced, trial by jury was instituted in criminal 
eases, the French system of local administration was established, 
and serfdom and all exclusive privileges of the aristocracy were 
swept away. 

For the time being, the benefits arising from these reforms were 
offset in no inconsiderable measure by the financial and military 
exactions of the conqueror. But after the wave of French con¬ 
quest receded and the German lands had again become free, the 
social, legal, and economic changes that had been made wxre not 
entirely subverted, and it is from this fact that they derive their 
principal significance. W^hen the project for the new German 
Civil Code came before the Reichstag in 1900 it was stated that 
seventeen per cent, ol the fifty million inhabitants of the Empire 
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were still living under French law. In the Prussian, Hessian, 
and Bavarian Rhine provinces, and in ALacc-Lorraine, the Code 
Napoleon was administered in the original longut^ w’hilo a German 
translation, differing but slightly from its French prototyjic, was 
current in Baden.^ Save in the Rhenish province.s, the agrarian 
refonns introduced by the French had iiisullicient time prior to 
1814 to strike root deeply. And it is not ;mj)rubable that, but 
for the support which they received from the agrarian legislation 
of Stein and Hardenberg in Prussia, they w^oiild have been undone. 
As it w^as, they WTre maintained, despite the appeals of the nobility 
for a return to the old regime; anil they became the model for 
similar reforms in portions of Germany which had not been drawn 
so completely under French influence. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENOLISH ACiRICTTLTURE, 

1750-1825 

The Two-Fold Economic Revolution. During tlic second liidf 
of the eighteenth century and the firs-t quarter of the iiiiieteenth 
England underwent a social and economic readjustment whiclj 
in ^cope, consequences, and general importance is hardly secondary" 
to the transformation that (ook i)lacc in the same generations in 
France, Prussia, and other continent d countries. In England, 
however, the changes made were not, as were tliose of the period 
in France, the product of revolt. Nor were they, as tliose in 
Prussia, the handiwork of a benevolently paternal government. 
In contra^st with the transformations in France, turthermore, they 
were essentially non-political. The democratisation of England, 
iiivoh'ing the extension of the parliamentary and the municipal 
suffrage, the reapportiomnent of seats in the House of Commons 
so as to correspond more closely to the distribution of population, 
and the overthrow of the rule of the aristocracy in local affairs, was 
ilclayed until the second and third quart(Ts of the nineteenth ceii- 
lury. The changes by which the England of 1750 was converted 
into the England of 1825 w^cre almost entirely economic and social, 
and were such as, for the purposes of discussion, may be grouped 
conveniently under two general heads: (1) the transformation of 
agriculture, and (2) the revolution in industry. The growth of 
political democrjicy was destined, in the course of time, to be pro¬ 
foundly influenced by these change^. But the changes themselves 
came about by natural economic development, quite apart from 
political conditions or policies. Historically, the two groups that 
have been mentioned, the agricultural and the industrial, arc 
closely bound up together; and neither can be considered wholly 
apart from the other. None the less, the interrelated developments 
are sufliciently distinct to enable it to be said that those in either 
group might conceivably have taken place unaccompanied by those 
in the other. 
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In tlie economic history of England, as in that of the conti- 
nentiil countries, the plirase “industrial revolution” has, it must 
be observed, a signification which is precise and technical. It 
must not be employed to denote economic readjustments in general. 
The Revolution in France in 1789-94 and the reconstruction of 
Prussia in 1807-12 involved many fundamental changes which 
were essentially economic. The industrial revolution, however, did 
not take place in France before the second quarter, and in Prussia 
before the third quarter, of the nineteenth century. Properly con¬ 
sidered, the industrial revolution was the transformation which 
came about in the processes and conditions of manufacture in 
j’onsequence of the invention and increased use of ma(‘hincry 
adapted to large-scale production, and especially machinery pro¬ 
pelled by steam-power. Its most notable manifestations were the 
rise of the factory system and the growth of urban jcopulations. 
No fixed dates can be assigned for it anywhere; but in England 
it may be said to have begun shortly after the middle of the 
eighteenth century and to have been largely complete by 1825. 
The agricultural revolution meant different things in different 
parts of Europe. What it meant in some of the continenlal 
countries will appear subsequently.^ What it meant in England 
was, in brief, the concentration of the ownership and control of 
land in the hands of a decreasing number of proprietors, the revived 
enclosure of the common lands by whose use the tenant class had 
been accustomed in some measure to subsist, the reduction of 
large numbers of tenants and small owners to the status of wage- 
earning agricultural labourers, and the removal of many jeersons 
from agricultural employment altogether. It began toward the 
close of the eighteenth century and had run its course subslantially 
by 1845. 

Rural Conditions in the Eighteenth Century. In order to un¬ 
derstand the nature and extent of the changes wrought by the 
agricultural-industrial revolution it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain facts concerning the economic situation at the middle of 
the eighteenth century. In the first place, England was still, in 
the main, an agricultural country. Not until 1792 did the pro¬ 
duction of grain fall below the volume of home consumption, so 
that it began to be necessary for the nation to rely habitually, in 
some degree, upon imported foodstuffs. T^mg past 1750 tillage 

*See Chiip. VTII. 
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of the soil was the normal occupation of the labouring masses. 
Cities were few and small, and city life was of minor, althougli 
increasing, consequence. In the second place, it is to be observed 
that large quantities of land were in the possession of small 
liolders. Some of these holders were proprietors in fee simple, some 
were freeholders on ancient manors, some were leaseholders, and 
many were copyholders. In several parts of the ('ountry the con¬ 
solidation of holdings, with resulting dispossession of owners or 
occupiers, had long since set in. But the great-estate svstein had 
not yet fastened its hold upon the kingdom incxlri(‘ably.^ Not 
only the forms of tenure, but the methods of cultivation, remained 
substantially as in earlier times. In large portions of the country 
tlu‘ two-field and three-field systems survived intact.* A third 
fact is the continued intimate asswiation of the cultivation of 
land witli household manufacturing. The average countr>"-dwell- 
ing family derived its support at the same time from tillage of the 
soil and spinning, weaving, nail-making, soap-boiling, or some 
other form of manufacture. Soinetiin(*s the work of manufacture 
was carried on indei)endently, and the product was marketed by 
the head of the family group. But more often this employment 
was i)rose(‘uted under the form of the domestic system described 
in the preceding chapter. The nation’s output of manufactures, 
which, even in the earlier decades of the century, was large, was 
to a considerable extent the product of rural industry.’ 

Judged by eighteenth-century standards, the condition of the 
great mass of Englishmen engaged in the twin pursuits of agricul¬ 
ture and domestic manufacturing w'as not bad. Arthur Young 
testifies that among wwkingmen in both country and town, in 
the later portion of the century, wheat bread had entirely dis¬ 
placed rye bread, that the consumption of meat and cheese was 
larger than at any previous time, and that every family now 
drank tea, formerly considered a luxury. 'Tndced,’' he says, “the 
labourers, by their large wages and the cheapness of all necessities, 
enjoy better dwellings, diet, and apparel in England than the 

‘“About one quarter of the cultivated laud was the property of small 
peasant owners who worked their own farms, and these W’ith their families 
eoiiipristHl about one quurler of the rural popuhiLloii.'’ (r. Slater, The Making 
of Modern Knghind (Hoston, lOiri), lutrod., xxiv. 

‘/tirf., xv-xviii. 

■ On the status of the Kii?li.sli village and its iteople in the eighteenth 
ceniury see W. Ilasbath, History of the Englinh Agricultural Labourer 
t London. lOOK), 71-10*2. 
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OT iMTaws m ol\\er coAinti’ies/ “Not only lias grain 
Wotne 8onie\v\\at clieaper/ wrote Adam Smith in his o] 

Nations, “but many other things from which the industrious poor 
derive an agreeable and wholesome variety of food have become a 
great deal cheaper.” When, in 1763, the Seven Years’ War was 
terminated, more than a hundred thousand soldiers were thrown 
upon the country to find employment and sustenance; yet, as 
Adam Smith farther testifies, social conditions were so favourable 
that, "not only no great convulsion, but no great disorder, arose.” 

Tf one would correctly interpret the English agricultural-indus¬ 
trial revolution one must bear in mind this more favouralile aspect 
of the eighteenth-century economic situation. As has been sug¬ 
gested, the readjustment by which the economic and social life 
of the nation was turned into new cliannels was qull(‘ unlike tlie 
regeneration of France. It was not tlie produed of a siidileii 
uprising—a striking away of the foundations of an old regime 
and the instant substitution of a newly devised social structure; 
and it came in response to no recognis'd needs or definite a^^pira- 
tions of the lower social classes. Indeed it was not, in its inception 
at least, a class inoveinent at all. It was not direct(‘d Unvard 
economic or social liberation, tlie abolition of privilege, or the 
increase of political power on the part of the masses. In truth, 
it w^as to no great extent dirrctvd at all, being not so much a 
viavcmnit, as a natural, inevitable, automatic rijiening of condi¬ 
tions. And the labouring masses, who certainly did not d»‘inand 
the changes that took place, were in a position to be much injured 
by them. From the enclosure of the common lands, the break-up 
of the household system of manufacturing, the iiitrcnluction of 
labour in factories, and the herding of emiiloyees in o\’ercrowdcd 
towns and cities the workingman was likely, during the time of 
readjustment at least, to derive only inconvenience and loss. Un¬ 
employment, destitution, disease, starvation were not infrcciucntly 
his lot. It is, then, to be remembered that the revolution was not 
of the making of the working people or of any other distinct class, 
that it was accomplished in no slight measure over the protests 
of the masses, and that only slowly and comparatively late did 
the state of society which it produced compare favourably with 
that prevailing in an earlier and siinider age. 

The Growth of Capitalism. The revolution in agriculture 
worked itself out in a variety of ilircidions, but the principal 
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elements in it may be said to have been four, as follows: (1) 
the iipplication of capital to agricultural enterprise; (2) the intro¬ 
duction of agricultural machinery and the improvement of agri¬ 
cultural technique; (3) increased enclosure of common lands, 
depriving the bulk of tlie tenant population of a subsidiary, but 
more or less indisiiensable, means of livelihood; and (4) the con¬ 
centration of land ill large holdings such as have continued to the 
present day to be characteristic of the English agrarian system. 
The growth of capitalism in England in the eighteenth centur>' is 
a fundamental economic fact; and not merely the growth of capi¬ 
talism its('lf, but the development of the social and political power 
of capital. Not until the period mentioned did industrial or com¬ 
mercial achievement begin to be regarded as a legitimate basis of 
fiolitical iireferinent and of social distinction. For centuries the 
holding of land liad constituted the one dependable means of 
ac(iuiring a place of influence in English society. The merchant 
or manufai'turer, no matter how clever he might be or how wealthy 
he might become, W’as somehow held to be distinctly inferior to 
tlie great lamled proprietor. To be known as an artisan or a 
trader, or to have descended immediately from such a person, 
constituted a social stigma. A coii'-iderable expansion of English 
industrialism between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, how- 
e\er, ]nit this exclusive social principle sharply to test, and already 
by the close of the reign of Ciueen Anne it was showing signs of 
giving way. Defoe announced the startling fact that trade was 
not inconsistent with the estate of a gentleman, and that, indeed, 
it might prove the making of him; and Dean Swift testifies that 
in his day the social prestige which once had attached to land¬ 
holding exclusively was fast being transferred to any sort of suc¬ 
cessful money-making. By dint of sheer achievi'inent and social 
poiver the capitalist of the eighteenth century forced himself up 
to the level of the landholder, although he was very likely to seek 
to clinch his hard-wmn status by becoming himself a landed pro¬ 
prietor. By the opening of the nineteenth century the rich mill- 
owner or iron-master was frequently quite as important socially, 
if not politically, as the great landlord. 

While capitalism w^as thus develoiiing wdthin the domains of 
industry and trade and was effecting a comiuest of society and 
politics, agriculture itself—and this is the matter which reejuires 
present emphasis—^was taking on a new, capitalistic aspect. Not 
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until the eighteenth century did landowners in England begin sys¬ 
tematically to employ funds in the improvement of the soil and 
in experimentation with new crops and methods of tillage. Re¬ 
turns from outlays of this kind are slow and uncertain, and nat¬ 
urally it was the richest, as well as the most enterprising, pro¬ 
prietors who first attempted and carried through the capitalistic 
innovations. Just as the well-to-do manufacturer gathered to¬ 
gether his available funds and employed them in the building of 
factories and the purchase, on a considerable scale, of inachiner}', 
tnatcrials, and labour, so the affluent landed proprietor began to 
set aside portions of his capital for the acquisition of additional 
land, the introduction of new and costlier methods of cultivation, 
the purchase of machinery and fertilisers—in short, for the ado])- 
tion of scientific tillage planned to yield some more or less Jtfinite 
percentage of profit on the capital invested. In many in lances 
the capital employed in this manner belonged rather to the farmer, 
i.e., the manager of the estate, than to the proprietor. But in 
any case the new policy, as it slowly s])read, was of large signifi¬ 
cance. It prompted the application of science and of experience 
to the processes of agriculture; it led to the substitution of 
machines for men, thereby lessening tlic demand for agricultural 
labour; it set up a competition of large-scale, scientific tillage 
which the small landowner was unable to mcet;^ and it stimu¬ 
lated the farther concentration of the land in large holdings. 

Improvement in Agricultural Technique. A second phase of 
the revolution is, then, the improvement which took place in the 
technique of husbandry. The stimulus to such improvement came 
originally from the steady rise after 1760 in the price of agri¬ 
cultural produce, caused by the increase of population and of 
wealth derived from manufactures and commerce. With tlie 
growth, especially after 1775, of the factoiy^ system, there appeared 
large industrial centers wdience came ever-increasing demand for 
food, and it was largely to meet this demand that farms, instead 
of being continued as small self-sufficing holdings, were extended 
and converted into large-scale capitalistic manufactories of grain 

* “In agriciilturo, as in iiianiifurluro, enlargeinpiil of bnsinpsa pnnblpa 
pcononiips to bp offprtpd, crisps to bp wpjiHiprpd, tbe highest skill to bp birpd. 
and salps to hp rnadp at thp most udviiiitngpouH time and jjIikm*.’’ TVrris. 
Industrial History of Modem England, H. On the apidication of cupitnl to 
ngricMiltuip hpp li. E. Prothero, English Farming, Fast and Freseni (London, 
1912), 207-223. 
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and meat. Within the domain of agriculture, as in that of in¬ 
dustry, science and skill were brought to bear, to the end that the 
product might be greater and the cost of production less. Rational 
schemes of cropping replaced antiquated ones, the art of cattle- 
breeding was given fresh attention, and agricultural machinery 
which called for considerable initial outlays was widely intro¬ 
duced. To the close of the eighteenth century, it is true, develop¬ 
ment in tliese directions was slow. By 1800 new-modelled ploughs, 
wagons, and other kinds of implements had been introducerl; but 
their use was yet to become common. Tlie growing of certain 
crops of present importance, as clo\Tr and turni])s, was in the 
initial stage. Scores of thousands of acres of moorland, heath, and 
fen lay entirely unused. Interest in agricultural development was, 
however, keen. During the Napoleonii* wars this interest was 
wdietted by increasing demand for foodstuffs and by rising prices, 
and large numbers of societies sjirang up which were designed to 
promote both the discus.^ou of agricuUural subjects and the intro¬ 
duction of improved inetliods of cultivation and marketing. As 
will be explained, enclosure proceeded apace, Miid mainly for grain- 
growing rather than for pasturage. The social effects were not 
good, but large quantities of land were for the first time brought 
under drainage and tillage. 

After the close of the wars there was a naicLiun, and for a 
time it appeared tliat the falling prices of grain would involve 
the landowning class in disaster and the art of agriculture in 
retrogression. For the landed interests, however, the corn laws 
—hardly less deleterious in their general social effecls than were 
tlie enclosures—saved the day.* And, although for a score of 
years progress was hailing, the aggregate of advantT in technique 
and product was considerable. (.Jradually the scientitii* rotation 
of crops became a general practice and the wasteful custom of 
permitting arable land to lie fallow every third year was discon¬ 
tinued. The use of natuial and artificial fertilisers increased, and 
the marling and claying of the liglit soils to fit them for wheat¬ 
growing became more common. Improved breeds of cattle and 
sheep, introduced in some instances before the close of the eight¬ 
eenth century, were grown more widely, and the arts of feeding 
and fattening were given more serious attention. The progress 
of metal-working and machine-building permitted the introduction 

^ Spp ]in. 24r>-i>4n 
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of new kinds of Itibour-siiving devices, nol iibly the horse-propelled 
thrcfching-niacliine, which was placed on the market sliortly before 
1800. After 1830 methods of field drainage were discovered which 
rendered the cnltivivtion of beavy clay lands vastly easier and 
more profitable. Fanners’ clubs and cattle-sbow^s multiplied. The 
Board of Agriculture, e^tablishe(l in 1783, came to an end in 1817.^ 
But in 1838 the Royal Agricultural Society was organised, and in 
1842 the Agricultural (liemistry Association. The results of the 
chemicid researclie.s of Liebig and his successor.s, first made avail¬ 
able in the decade 1840-49, added materially to the stock of 
theoretical knowledge within the field and gave fresh stimulus 
to the practical fipj)li(‘ation of scientific principh*s.“ 

The Revival of Enclosure. The application of capital to agri¬ 
culture and the introduction of scientific methods of tillage 
adversely affected the &n\all-farming population, which was un¬ 
able to follow the lead of the great proprietors. Unfavourable, 
also, were the consequenees of the break-iij) of the domestic system 
of industry, caused by the develoimient of large-s(‘ale manufac¬ 
turing and of factory methods; for most branches of household 
manufacturing upon which men hatl been accustomed to rely to 
eke out the meag(T returns of agriculture ceased to be prolitaV)le. 
And the embarrassments of the .small cuUividor were farther in¬ 
creased by a third important factor in the agricultural revolution, 
namely, the widesi)read revival, alter the midillc of the eighteenth 
century, of the enclosure of common lands. A fimdamontal reason 
for this revival was the increasing imifitalilcncss of arable farm¬ 
ing, in coiisequeiiee of the rise of industrialism, tlie growth of pop¬ 
ulation, and the enlarged demand for foodstuffs. A second con¬ 
sideration was the ease of obtaining from a parliament dominated 
by landlords tin* special legislation which w'as now reiiuired.-’ 

Board was not htrii-tly a ^ovoriniieiit institution, btdiiR only ii pub- 
ILrly-siibsidiscd, qunsi-otticinl roi’iioralioii. Sir .Toliii Sinclair was its president 
aiici Arlhiir Voiih« its seirclar.x. Tliioii^b tin* activities nf these men jiriii- 
tipalls it sought with some success to introduce new seed >arieties innl 
imidements, impro\ed methods of tillage and of crop rotation, and better 
cattle-hreedinj?. A Board of Agriculture of strictly goveriiiiieidal character 
w’as established in ISSO. On Sinclair’s siif'i^i'.stioii lliat a federal Ihmrd of 
Agriculture he created in tin* I'liited Stales .si*e 11. B. Ijeariied, The Presi- 
denfs (Uihiuft (New Haven. 101-), a00-.'»01. 

® For brief uceoiints of the principal leaders in ICiif^liHli agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the eiifliteenlh and early iiineleenth c*enluripH see F. \V. Tickner, 
Social and Tndiisirial UiHtory of Knqiaud (London, 1015), 400 .500, and K. B. 
Protliero, Enqluh Farmlny, Past and Prrstnf (TiOinlon, 1012), 14S-1S0. 

■Ill his Life of (Utbdea ((’ban. VII ), I.ord Morley estimale.s that even after 
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A third factor was the advocacy of enclosure by the economists, 
notably Adam Smith. It was easy to point out, as did Smith, 
the anomalies of the existing arranpiements, and to show that the 
subdivided and open-lield system oi cultivation was wasteiui, that 
it operated to prevent the intrcKluctioii of scientific methods and 
the realisation of full returns from the land, and that the mainte¬ 
nance of the country on a self-suffieinK basis required a more com¬ 
plete utilisation of asrieultural resources. “Speakinp; Rcnerally, 
tlie farminij; of the old agrarian conmninilies had deteriorated since 
the sixtcentli century. They could make no use of inijiroved 
methods of cuHivation, rotations of crops, or machinery. Enter¬ 
prising men were hampered by the apathy of less ac'tive partners. 
If one farmer drained his land, the others siopj)ed up the drain 
so tliat his land was swamped. The strips were too narrow to 
admit of cross-harrowing or cross-ploughing. . . . Half the day 
was wasted in going to and fro between the different parrels. . . . 
Innumerable foot-patlis to the various closes cut up and contracted 
the available land. Litigation was incessant, since self-interested 
farmers ploughed up the common balks or headlands, moved their 
neighbours’ landmarks, and filched their land or crops.” ' In largo 
farms and large capital, afliniicd Smith, lay England’s only ])(>s- 
sible relief from this intolerable state of things. 

The methods by Avhich enclosure was carriefl out in the eight¬ 
eenth eentuiy varied con'^iderahly. AVhere it was found possible 
to secure the unanimous eoiisent of the liolders of rights and in¬ 
terests of all kinds within the parish, the (‘Iiange might be carried 
through by the parish authorities independently. Fnanimoiis con¬ 
sent, however, was not likely to l)e forthcoming, and in practice 
the transaction was ai)t to involve two stages- first, the procuring 
of the assent of llie possessors of four-fifths of the aggregate value 
of the land affected, and, second, the iiassage of a special act by 
Parliament aiitliorising the enclosure and compelling the dissenting 
minority to acquiesce in it. As a rule, enclosure measures, in 
winch were stijiuhitcd the ncccssjiry arrangements for sun'cys, 
compensation, and redistribution, w’erc actually drawn by the 
large landholders and other persons of influence in the parishes 
concerned. In 1801 a statute w^as enacted to make easier the 

IliL' Kpform Art of lHa2, niul until ns late ns 1S4G, fonr-fifllis of the IIou.se 
of romiiioiis represoiiteH tlie Innduwiiiii? elas.s. 

^I’rothero, lUotiernf and Progrcfia of English Fanning^ 05. 
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passage of private bills for enclosure.' An act of 1836 went farther 
and made it possible, wdth the consent of two-thirds of the per¬ 
sons interested, to enclose certain kinds of common lands without 
specific authorisation of Parliament. And a Oeneral Enclosure 
Act of 1845 created a Board of Pmclosure Commissioners author¬ 
ised to decide upon tlie expediency of proposed enclosures and to 
carr>’ them into execution if approved.’’ The object of the measure 
was to lessen the cost of the enclosure process, as well as to throw 
added protection about the rights of the poor. 

Effects of Enclosure upon the Small Holders. The last great 
era of enclosure extended from about 1760 to the end of the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century. The movement attained its 
maximum in the period 1800-19, when more than three million 
acres were enclosed; and by 1850 comparatively little open land 
remained.^ The lands enclosed in these times, unlike those en¬ 
closed in the fourtccntli, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, were 
intended for cultivation, and fairer effort was made, as a rule, 
to compensate possessors, cither in land or in money, for the 
common rights of which they were deprived. The effects of 
enclosure upon the average small holder were likely, none the less, 
to be disadvantageous. Heretofore the tenant had been accus¬ 
tomed to utilise his individual allotments of land entirely for the 
growing of cro])s. His cow, his donkey, his flock of geese, found 
such sustenance as they could upon the common hmds of the 
parish. Now the common lainK disappeared and the cottager must 
not only grow foodstuffs for his family ui)on his bit of ground but 

>41 Georffc Ill, c. 100. Bland, Brown, and Tawnry, EngVinh Evonomir 
History^ Sclvcf Jhx unit fits, TiaT nil. 

>8 and 9 Victoria, c. 118. Bland, Brown, and Tawiicy, Enfffish Evonomir 
History, Sefcvt liorunif nis, In 1iS80 Iho rniiclions of this board wore 

trnnsfcrrtHl to the newly <*i’eato(l Board of Agriculture. 

* The number of enclosure acts iinssed by Parliament between 17(K) and 
1850 and the approximate area of the lands enclosed were as follows: 

■Vo. of ritrlosurv acts Acres enclosed 


1700-59 1344 ,*1117,877 

170 (m ;9 . .’iriS 704,5.50 

1770-79 OW l,li07,8(K) 

1780-89 240 450,180 

1790-99 409 8.58,270 

1800-00 847 1,550,010 

1810-19 8.53 1,500,990 

1820-29 2(Ki 375,1.50 

1RSO-.39 130 248,880 

1840-49 00 349,747 
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provide upon it pasturage and meadow for his live-stock. To share 
in the use of a common might be, and generally vva« more desirable 
than to occupy a petty enclosed holding exclusively. “By nineteen 
out of twenty enclosure bills,"' Arthur Young was compelled to 
admit in 1801, “the poor are injured, and ^ome grossly injured."^ 
Not infrequently the compensation obtained by the individual 
cottager for the common rights which he yielded took the form of 
money. Such sums, however, w'(‘rc easily expended, and the cot¬ 
tager w’as likely soon to find himself without anything to show for 
the valuable rights which he had once possessed. To his difficulties 
was added the fact that the application of cajutal to agriculture on 
the part of the large landholders, and lh(‘ intriKluction of methods 
of cultivation wdiich were for him impracticable, jilaccd him at a 
heavy disadvantage in the growing of marketable produce. At 
the same time, as has been pointed out, il\(‘ ruin of the domestic 
system of industry operated to deprive him of a supplementary 
means of livelihood. 

The spread of enclosures was a continuous source of public dis¬ 
content, and upon many occasions it provoked obstinate, and even 
violent, resistance. The point of view of the small holder is repre¬ 
sented in a bit of doggerel current in tie* later eighteenth century: 

“Tho law locks up the man or ^A()man 
Who steals the goose from off llic common; 

But leaves the greater villain loose 
Who steals the common from the goose." 

Protest, however, was unavailing. With the growth of popula¬ 
tion, the increase of demand for agricultural products, and the 
introduction of capitalistic and scientific mctlK)ds of agriculture, 
the pressure for the closer utilisation of the arable laud of the 
kingdom was irresistible. So far as tlie small-farming elements 
are conoerned, what happened—^not, of course, suddenly, but 
slowly iind inevitably—can be stated briefly. Finding themselves 
unable, under the changed conditions, to gain a livelihood on their 
enclosed plots, the cottages turned to one of three principal 
expedients. Large numbers of them, attracted by the new oppor¬ 
tunities offered by factor^" employment, drifted to the towns and 
became factory wage-earners. IMany who could bring together 

^Inquiry Into the IWoprwty of Applying Wajtten to the Better Support and 
Maintenance of the Poor (IjOIkIoii, ISUl). 
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the neccssarj^ inciins migrated to the colonies or to other countries, 
including, in later times, the United States. Others, in perhaps 
greater number, remained on the land, sinking, however, to the 
status of labourers for a daily wage. The formerly numerous and 
substantial class to which they had belonged decayed and almost 
disappeared.^ 

Farther Concentration of Land-Ownership. From these 
developments arose the fourth cardinal feature of the country’s 
agricultural revolution, i.e., the consolidation of land in large 
holdings and the reorganisation of the rural population upon lines 
which the large-estate system entails. As, one after another, the 
diminutive enclosed lioldings were sold for a pittance and aban¬ 
doned, they were added to other holdings —as a rule, to those of 
the lord of the old manor, who was fast beccmiing a gieat landed 
proprietor oi ihe present-day type. The process of consolidation 
was accelerated by frequent purchases by indu'^trial capitalists of 
land.s owned by the smaller freeholders or yeomen. During the 
Napoleonic wars prices were high and land rose to a value forty 
times its rent. Even under such conditions the new industrial 
leaders, desirous of acciuiring the social and j)oliti(‘al status still 
in a measure associated with the ownorshij) of land, were willing 
tcj purchase freely. And in the great era of agricultural distress 
which followed the establishment of peace in 1815 the dcsir(‘ of 
the yeomanry to sell became almost universal, and the number of 
sales rose to astonishing proportions. Small freeholders very 
generally gave way to capitalist landlords; and by numerous inter¬ 
marriages between tlie new capitalist and the old lamlowning 
families the consolidation of estates was I'arried still farther. By 
1845 the process of concentration may be said to have passed 
through its most important stages.- Already it had come to be 
true, as it is to-day, that the country of western Europe in which 

^Slater, The Making of Modern England, (auip TI. On iiiudcTii survivals 
of open tiolds sec Slater, Euglinh Teasanlry and the Envloaun of Common 
Fields, 8. On llie deinoniljssitioii ol tlic labourer see W. ifasbaeh, History of 
ihe English Agrivullural Jjubourer (Jjuiidun, and II. 10. 

rrotliercj, English Farming, Fast and Fnsent (London, 1012), 2!Kl-.‘iai. 

*The point at which Ihe development had arri\ed in ISai is indi(‘uted by 
the eensuH returns for that jear. Of 2.'a!,a43 males tniMity jears of ase who 
were oeeiipiers of laud in Ln^hind, 141,4(MI emjdu.'ved labourers to an ajfffregatt 
number of 744,407; the reiuaiiiiii#r eiilliviUed Iheir land wilh their own 

hands. On the otlier hand, of 70,S.‘i.'l oeeiipiers in Seotland, only 25,887, or 
not one-third, employed lahourers, and of 108.008 in Ireland, only 20,781) 
Porter, l*rogress of the Kaiion (ed. of 1847), 150-100. 
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landholdings were of the largest average size, and in which the 
proportion of cultivators owning the soil upon which they worked 
was smallest, was England. 

“The progress of agricultural improvements,” says a leading 
English authority, “left its mark by drawing hard and fast lino 
of cleavage between the classes in rural society.” ' And the same 
writer goes on to remark not inaptly that “the small farmer who 
succumbed in the struggle was all the more to be pitied because 
the labouring class in which he had been mergf'd ^vas entering on 
a terrible period of privation and degradation.” The classes which 
arose from the agricultural overturn were three, and they remain 
to-day the distinctive groups in English agrarian organisation. 
They are: (1) the landed proprietors, who let out their land in 
large quantities to farmers in return for as considerable a rental 
as they can obtain; (2) the farmers, who, j)ossessing no proprietary 
interest in the soil and no direct coimnunity of interest with either 
landlords or labourers, carry on agricultural operations upon these 
rented lands as capitalistic, profit-making enterprises; and (3) 
the agricultural labourers who neither own land nor manage it, 
but sim])ly work under orders for wag(‘s. Before examining 
farther the relationships existing among these clasfecs, and tlu 
problems of contemporary interest ari'^ing therefrom, it will hi 
desirable to explain more fully the great changes in industrial life 
by which the developments that have been described were accom¬ 
panied,^ 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

Favouring Conditions. The transformiition in iiKricullure 
which took place in England during the second half of the 
eighteenth ccntur\^ and the first half of the nineteenth was accom¬ 
panied by, and closely interrelated with, far-reaching changes in 
the organisation and techniciue of industry. To designate these 
changes—wliich, indeed, had the ultimate effect of (‘oncerting 
England from an .agricultural into an industrial 4ale -the Enghsh 
student of social affairs, Arnold Toynbee, some decades ago, in¬ 
troduced the now familiar ])hra‘-e ^‘Indu'^trial Revolution.” As 
has been explained, the changes thenivselves consist(‘d, broadly, in 
the rise of the factory system of manufacture to replace the 
domestic system, e^en as the domestic syst(‘m in times past had 
replaced, in the main, the gild system. Projiiinent manifestations 
of the transition weie the localisation of industries in factory 
centers, the shifting of i)opulati()n to these eeiit(‘rs, involving a 
notable growth of towns, and an enormous increase in the country’s 
output of manufacturc’d commodities. The causes of tlie revolu¬ 
tion and the reasons why the development came first in England 
rather than on the eoiitiiieiit, arc mmicToiis, complicated, and 
beyond a certain point elusive. Four or five favouring circum¬ 
stances, however, are iu be noted. One was the relative abundance 
in England of surplus eai)ilal. A .second was a similar abundance 
of labour, skilled and unskilled. A tliird was the extension of 
markets, esi)eei[dly afh'r 17G0, involving an ever-growing demand 
for English goods. A fourth was the eompariitively carl^" break- 
dowm of the gild systeni and the enlargement of the control oi 
domestic industry by mercbaut-maimfacturcrs, rendering easiei 
the transition to the factory. And a fifth was the comp.aratively 
early and rapid progress of mechanical invention. If a sixth were 
to be added, it might be the fact that the manufactures of England, 
unlike those of France were generally of such a sort, being staple 
commodities, that their production required no vory high order of 
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individual tfidiniqiie and could readily be carried on in the mass 
ill factories.^ 

Upon neither the volume nor the employment of capital in the 
eighteenth century have we statistics of value, for England or for 
any other country. All known facts, however, indicate that Eng¬ 
land offered larger o})i)ortunitieb and higher rewards for the 
accumulation of capital than did any other portion of Europe. 
Political and religious conditions were more favourable than in 
France and (iermaiiy, and tin* economic system, if not more liberal, 
w^as at least less obstructive. The establishment of the Bank of 
England (in 1694), and of other banks, supplied a decided im¬ 
pulse. In the second half of the eighteentli century tlie growtl* of 
wealth was retarded by war, yet the loss was by no means as great 
as that suffered by the country’s closest competitor, France. Lon^; 
before 1800, as has appearetl, sur|)lu^ wcaltli was being utilised in 
the building up of large estate^, the intrmluction of new crops, and 
the developme'ni of the capitalistic type of agriculture. In the 
same era mobile funds were generally available for the establish¬ 
ment of large-scale iminufactures whenevcT necessary (‘onditions of 
other kinds w’cre met. One of the ebieff of these conditions was a 
supply of skilled or easily trained labour. And in this matter, also, 
the advantage lay largely with England. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the inland kingdom attracted, especially from 
the Netherlands and from France, many of the best artisans of 
Europe (notably Huguenots who fled irtun Frajjce after the rev¬ 
ocation, in 1685, of (he Edict of Nantes), and in this manner the 
industrial energy and intellig(*nce of the 'working classes were ma¬ 
terially augmented. Although the gain was largest in the silk, 
linen, j)aper, and pottery industries, there w^as hardly a branch o^ 
manufacturing in which England did not profit heavily by the 
knowledge and skill of her immigrant workingmen.^ 

In the next i)hice, it is to be borne in mind that concentration 
of industry upon a c(nisiderable scale did not originate with the 
factory system. Even before the eighteenth century, the advan¬ 
tages of tile bringing together of labour, materials, and industrial 
processes under the immediate supervision of an employer or 


*A useful survey of (he condilioiis uiuh*rl\iiis modern Enaclish industrial 
development is coiitnined in J. K. T. I!o*;ers, Imhisii'ml (^nnnncrcial Hi** 
tory of fJnftfnml (New Vorh, ISn2), Tjectuies 1-11 
* Ibid., Ijpeinre VI. 
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manager did not escape observation, and in some degree the 
l)rinciple had been put in operation in the small-metal and some 
other industries. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
woollen industr}*^, especially in southern England, was brought 
under the control largely of merchant-manufacturers who ownetr 
the raw material and often the tools of the trade, and wlio em¬ 
ployed combers, weavers, dyers, fullers, and other workmen whose 
services from time to time WTre needed. These workmen con¬ 
tinued to live apart and to carry on their labour in their own 
homes or shops. From this arrangement it was, however, only a 
^tep to the concentration of the materials and processes of manu¬ 
facture under a single roof and the settlement of the labouren* 
in the immediate vicinity of factory or mill. And it is not to be 
overlooked that in scattered instances this thing had been done 
prior to the period commonly regarded as the dawn of the new 
industrial era. Thus we read of a certain Jack of Newbury^ who 
had a clothing factory at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and employed a thousand workmen, many of whom he led to do 
battle with the Scots at Flodden. 

English Leadership in Invention. But the rise of the fa(‘tory 
type of industry on any considerable scale was contingent upon 
the improvement and increased utilisation of machinery; and the 
most conspicuous, if not the most essential, favouring circumstance 
of the industrial transformation in England became the early and 
remarkable development of invention. There has been no srnrdj 
amount of speculation as to why England should hnw produccvl 
the unrivalled galaxy of inventors—Kay, Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, Radcliffe, Ilorrocks, Newcomen, Watt, 
Bolton, Telford, Murdock, Trevethick, Cort, and a host of others— 
by whom, in the eighteenth and earlier ninetec'nlh centuries, the 
industrial leadership of the kingdom was so finnly established. It 
was not because the need of improved mechanical appliances was 
more keenly felt than in France, Germany, Switzerland, and other 
countries. It was not because Phigland was a leader in pure science, 
although the contributions to s(‘icntifir knowledge made by Daiy, 
Wollaston, Faraday, Herschch and Cavendish were numerous 
and in some instances of exceptional originality and importance. 
The priority of the kingdom in the field of invention seems to be 
attributable, in the main, to two things—first, the fact that the 
need was at least asf great as anywhere, and second, the bent of 
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English genius in the period under consideration toward practical, 
applied science. While continental savants prosecuted their re¬ 
searches in light, electricity, and chemical reactions, Englishmen 
of scientific interests busied themselves with tlie application of 
^ knowledge already available. With only an exception or two, the 
English inventors were men of very ordinary education, and several 
of them were mere tinkers and jacks-of-all-trados. Through an 
infinite amount of patient experiinciitation they, however, contrived 
to bring to bear upon the problems of everyday industry the dis¬ 
coveries of their more brilliant continental contemporaries. Watt, 
for example, made practical use of the expansive power of heat, 
and the result was the steam engine; but the idea that such a thing 
could be done seems to have originated with a physicist of Mar¬ 
burg. The steam-engine was developed as a practical device to 
meet a very definite need—the need of pumps of greater strength 
in mines which w'cre reaching levels where the old hand-power 
or horse-power pumps could not be made to serve. Here, and 
in scores of other cases, was very well illustrated the jirin- 
ciple that necessity precedes invention, even though continental 
experience demonstrated that necessity does not always produce 
invention. 

The historical importance of the mechanical inventions of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can hardly be exaggerated. 
‘They serve,” says a recent WTiter, “to explain the world in which 
we live, with its busy cities, its gigantic factories filled with com¬ 
plicated machinery, its commerce and vast fortunes, its trade 
unions and labour parties, its bewildering variety of plans for 
bettering the lot of the great ma^s of the people. The story of 
the substitution for the distaff of the marvellous spinning-machine 
with its swiftly flying fingers, of the development of the locomotive 
and the ocean steamer which bind together the uttermost parts of 
the earth, of the perfecting press, producing a hundred thousand 
newspapers an hour, of the marvels of the telegraph and the 
telephom*—this story of mechanical invention is in no way inferior 
in fascination and importance to the more familiar history of 
kings, parliaments, wars, treaties, and constitutions.” ^ 

The in/entions which transformed English industry, and even¬ 
tually the industry of the world, were of two general kinds, accord¬ 
ing as they involved the improvement of old tools and the 

^Robinson and Beard, Development of Modem Euroo€» II. 31. 
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construction of new ones or the application to these tools of 
non-human power, first that of running water or of beasts of 
burden, and later that of steam. Each invention became, in both 
of these lines, a link in a long chain; and the effect of all of them 
permeated agriculture, transportation, trade, and, indeed, every 
department of national activity. The development of invention 
took place, at least in the earlier portion of the period, in relation 
principally to two main groups of trades—the textile group (in¬ 
cluding especially the manufacture of cottons, woollens, and 
linens) and the mineral group (involving chiefly the mining of 
coal and ores, the working of iron, and the making of machinery). 
And the first great brancli of manufacture to be notably affected 
was the production of cotton cloth. For centuries the woollen 
manufacture had been the country’s largest and most favoured 
industry", whence it arose that that trade was so surrounded with 
tradition that innovations in the methods by which it w:is carried 
on were introduced l)ut slowly and with difficulty. The cotton 
industry, on the other hand, was of r(‘cent origin, and lienee was 
differently situated.’ At the middle of the eighteenth century it 
was onh beginning to rival the w’oollen business, and not until 1802 
did exports of cottons ecjual exports of woollcn^^. 

Invention of Machinery for Spinning. In tlie manufacture 
of cottons, as indeed of all textiles, two main processes were in¬ 
volved—the spinning of the yarn from the fiber and the weaving 
of the yarn into cloth. Aside from the problem of obtaining 
adequate supplies of the raw material (in earliest times chiefly 
from India), the principal difficulty in the manufacture of cottons 
lay in preserving some sort of balance between tin* two pr(H*esses 
named; and in the woollen industry this ditficully was hardly less 
serious. Both proces.ses, of course, were iierfonned by hand; but 
of the two, spinning wavS so much the slower that from fi\e to ten 
spinners were required to ke(*p one weaver occupied. At the 
opening of the eighteenth century cotton, wool, and flax were still 
spun by the ut^e of distaff and spindle, and it wa.s only as the cen¬ 
tury advanced that this primitive methcxl was subjected to the 
slight improvement arising from the introduction of the spinning 

our]io.<ft mention of cotton maniiraclure in Einiflaiid ix in lt>41, although 
there are some indientions that the industry was introduced during the reipii 
of Elizabeth. Its earliest seats ueic Manchester and Bolton, and from the 
first it was organised iiiider the fnrm f»r the domestic system. E. Baines, 
History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain (Loudon, 1835), 84-1 Hi, 
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wheel.^ Weaving—rousisling essentially in passing one set of 
threads, called the woof, or weft, alternately under and over an¬ 
other set, called the warj), or web—was perform^ d by the use of 
a hand-loom, constructed U) hold the warp and to permit half of 
* the threads to be raised and the other half to be depressed while 
the operators pushed back and forth bc'fweeii the tvo a shuttle 
carrying the weft-thread. Not until about 1773 was it possible to 
produce cotton thread whiuh was sufficiently ^tronjr to be used for 
the warp; until then linen thread was enij)loyed. Weaving Avas 
comparatively heavy labour, and under the doinestic s>deTn it was 
likely to be done by tlie head of the h« usehold, aided by grown sons 
or hired workmen, while the uonien and children, wilh such out¬ 
side helji as might- be obtainerl, jnoduced as b(^4 they could the 
necessary yarn. In 1733 John Kay, a clock-niakiT of Bur}^, in 
Lancashire, patcntc'd a device known as the '‘flying shuttle’' by 
means of which, regardless of the breadth of the cloth being woven, 
a weaver was able to irropel without assisttmoe the shuttle by 
whieli the cotton welt vas carried back and forth through the 
threads composing the linen warp.- But this invention made the 
speed and jrroduct of the w(*avers and spinners still more dispro¬ 
portionate. Oik* man could oireratc a loom that formerly had 
required the attentum of two, and at the same time the maehine’a 
productive capacity was doubled. More than evr*!*, tlic demand 
for cotton thread and for yarn outran the supply, and in 1761 
the Royal Society Jor the Eiieourageinent of Art'- and Manufac¬ 
tures came forward with an offer of two prizes for inventions that 
would enable the spinning-wheel to produce more than one thread 
at a time. 

With little delay the desired (*nd W’as attained. In 1764 James 
Hargreaves, a T-.ancasliire weaver, Imuight to completion his 
“spinning-jenny,” which was a shnidc* inacliine operaUal by a 
hand-wheel and carrying at first eight threads, then sixteen, then 
twenty, and wdthin th^* j*neiiior’s own lifetime eighty—a m!\(‘lnne, 
furthermore, which could be operated by a child. The tlire; ii si)un 
was, however, so frail that it could be eini)loyed in the weft only, 
and the full result of the improvement could not be realised until 

*For a dotiiileU (lo.sciiiaioii <il llu* early pron'ss of .s])iiiiiiuK see Perris, 
Indunttial Hintury of Modtiii Enylund, SS-Sl). 

*For a brief deseriptioii see Slater, Unkinq of ^fodrrn Knglaud, Iritrod 
J[xxii. 
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there should have been a proportionate advance in the production 
of thread used in the warp. This need, too, was promptly sujiplicd. 
In 1771 Richard Arkwright, a wandering peddler, set up a mill at 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, in which he brought into use his newly 
patented 'Vater-fraine,^^ a machine which by the peculiar firmness 
which it imparted to the thread it spun made it possible for the first 
time to dispense with linen in cotton manufacture and to produce 
cloth wholly of cotton. Arkwright was an inventor only in the 
sense that he ingeniously combined devices which he appropriated 
from otlier people. But the introduction of the water-frame was an 
event of prime importance in the history of textile manufacture, 
not only bccau^e the ‘Svater-twist’' demonstrated the practicability 
of all-cotton cloth, but because the new machine (in an improved 
form know’n as the ^‘throstle”), consisting essentially of two pairs 
of rollers requiring to be turned by water or by steam power, 
could not be set up in the ordinary cottage and could be utilised 
pn)fitably only under circumstances commonly associated with the 
factor^’. In 1779 Samuel Oompton, of Lancashire, brouglit to¬ 
gether the best features of the Hargreaves and Arkwright machines 
in what came to be known popularly as the “mule,^’ or the '^mide- 
jenny,” a mechani^^m which has been improv(‘d until it to-day 
carries two thousand spindles and calls for so little attention that 
several macliines can be operated by one person. It was Cronij)- 
ton’s improvements tliat first made possible the si)inning of very 
fine and soft cotton thread, whicli, in turn, led to the beginning in 
England of the manufacture of muslins. Tlic inventions of Har¬ 
greaves, Arkwright, and Crompton gave all English textile indus¬ 
tries a stimulus that W'^as truly remarkable. Not only was the 
manufacture of w^oollcns, silks, and linens increased in ease, speed, 
and amount, but the production of cottons was brought into 
the forefront of profitable industries. Eli Whitney’s invention o[ 
the cotton-gin, in 1792, put the American stock of raw material in 
the w^ay of indefinite increase, and thereafter the production of 
cotton thread in England was limited only by the demand of the 
cotton weavers. 

Invention of Machinery for Weaving. In point of fact, the 
improvements that have been mentioned quite reversed the tradi¬ 
tional relations between the spinners and the weavers. It w'as now 
the weavers who lagged behind, for in weaving there had been no 
advance since the ini rodiiction of the Kay shuttle. Until near the 
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rloao of the century tlic best looms in existence were operated by 
hand and were of very limited productive capacit 3 ^ From 1784 
onwards a Kentish clerK.yman, Dr. Edw^ard Cartwrif^lit, the in¬ 
ventor of a machine for wcH)l-combingr, gradually w'orked out the 
principles of the first power-loom, to be operated b}’' water, and in 
1791 a Manchester firm contracted to take four hundred of the 
Cartwright looms. Not much w’as made of the invention, howx'ver, 
before the close of the first decade of the nineteenth century, and in 
the meantime, wliile tlic spinning industry^ had been taken largely 
out of the liands of the domc^stic workmen and concentrated in 
mills, hand-loom weaving in the homes of the w^orkingmen con¬ 
tinued much as before. In 1809 Parliament voted CarlwTight a 
subsicK’^ of 110,000 in recognition of his services to industr 3 \ 
Rad(‘litTe, Horrocks, and other inventors so improved the Cart- 
w^right loom that it could produce finer grades of cloth than was 
originally possible, and by 1815 the machine w^as coming into 
common u^e and was enabling the W’eavers, in their turn, to catch 
up with the sj)inners. Tlie delay in the power-loom’s adoption is 
to be explained in jiart by the lack of speed and other defects of 
the meclianisin itself, in part by the unsatisfactory nature of the 
available w’ati‘r-[)()vver, but perhaps princiiially by the tenacity with 
wdiich the WH'avcrs as a chuss resi'^ted tlic tendencies of the times 
and clung to the ancient methods of their craft. Weaving became, 
indeed, the last great stronghold of the domestic system, and it 
was only after steam-j)ow’er had begun to be employcil on a con¬ 
siderable scale that, in this branch of industry", the balance was 
turned definitel}" in favour of the factory. As late as 1813 there 
W'cre onl)" 2,300 pow^er-loums in ojieration in hmghmd and Scotland, 
In 1820, wdien there were supposed to be in ojieration about 15,000 
pow'er-lofims, it was estimated that there were in use, in the cotton 
industry alone, between 200,000 and 250,000 hand-looms. And, 
although ill 1833 the number of jiowx'r-looiiis w\as 100,000, evidence 
presented to a committee of the House of Commons indicated that 
tlie use of hand-looms had rather increased than fallen off. The 
contest befwTcn the two forms of w’eaviiig constitutes one of the 
most notable features of English industrial history in the first half 
of the nineteenth eentur 3 \ It eould end in only one way. But the 
hand-workers yielded very gradually, and only as their income was 
pressed dow'n by eomi)etition to the bottom point of bare sub¬ 
sistence. The misery of the hand-loom weavers was long notorious, 
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not only in England, but in other countries where there was a 
fciniiliir hopeless struggle. 

The Steam-Engine. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the vital elements in the industrialism of the new era were power 
iind combination. Macdiincry presupi)oseH i)ower and necessitates 
concentration of capital and effort, and a fundamental aspect of the 
revolutionising of eigliteenth-century industry was the concentra¬ 
tion of new agencies of power, notably steam, no less than the 
transfer of labour from the homes of the people to the mill and 
factor}". The steam-engine, than which no mechanical device 
has wrought greater changes in the economy of the world, is the 
product of inventions covering a long range of time. The expan¬ 
sive i)ower of steam was understood, indeed, by the ancients, but 
never until the beginning of the eighteenth (‘entury were means 
devised by which this power could be put to practical use. About 
1705 Thomas Newcomen introduced the principle of the cylindcT 
and piston and produced an engine which was of substajitial service 
in pumping. In 1703 James Watt set himself the task of improving 
Newcomen’s engine, chiefly by eliminating its waste of energy, and 
of rendering it more widely available for the purpo^es of maiiu- 
faeture. In 1708 he formed a partnersiiij) with a Ririningham 
capitalist, Matthew Bolton, and in 1709 he took out his first patent. 
By closing both ends of the cylinder and arranging for the driving 
of the piston back and forth rapidly and entirely by steam,’ by 
introducing the revolving balls, or ‘^governor,” to impart regularity 
of motion, and by perhading an arrangement of rod and crank 
permit ling the driving of a \\heel connected by a belt with the 
machinery to be run, Watt brought tlie steam-engine to a form 
such that it was adaptable for tlie first time to the ojieration of 
spinning machine.^, power-looms, saw-mills, and other meelianical 
devices. Steam was first employed to run spinning inaehiiu's in 
1785 at Papplewiek, in Nottingliamshirc, and by 1800 there were 
eleven of Watt’s engines in use in Birmingliam, twenty in Leeds, 
thirty-two in Manchester, and many in other industrial centers 
throughout the kingdom. 

Advance of the Metal Industries: Iron and Coal. The ad¬ 
vances in the textile* trades wliieli have been described were eondi- 

* In Newcomi'n's oiigiiu* only u slow downward and uijward mol ion of the 
liisloii was iiossildo. The njiwnrd inolioii was ]>r()du(*ed l»y steam pressure, 
the downward incjtioii by iitmosjiheric i»ressure after a varuniii under the 
piston had been created hy ateam eondensution. 
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(/ioned upon (‘orrcHponding ndvaiires in wluit may be loosoh 
teniu'd the metal induhtries. The equipment of tlie faetorie? with 
ipinning, weaving, and other kinds of machinery required that 
there should be a revolutionising of the processes of machinery 
manufacture. This, in turn, called for increased production and, 
of course, cheapening of the necessary raw materials, principally 
iron. And both the acquisition of these materials and the opera¬ 
tion of the steam-propelled machinery in all industries re(iuircd 
that a vast and inexpensive supply of fuel should be made avail¬ 
able. Northern and north-central England was richly underlaid 
with dejiosits of iron and coal, but it was only after 1750 that the 
proper modes of utilising these resources began to be at all under¬ 
stood. In earlier times, and indeed until the eight('enlh century 
was nearing an end, iron was scarce and costly and wa^ used 
siiaringly. The larger portion of the lOnglish .Mipply wa.s imi)orted 
from Sweden, not l)e(*ause of any lack of native ore, liut bei'ause 
of the backwardness of the ICnglish .smelting iiUiiistry. Smelling 
was carried on at many petty fi.rges scattered over the country, 
principally in the south, lint the developmcail of the industry was 
held within narrow limits by the inadequacy of the fuel supply. 
The fuel uscrl was charcoal, and the amount required was alto¬ 
gether disjnoportionate to the bulk of the product, the maximum 
annual outinit of a charcoal furnace being only about three hundred 
ton'-. As early as the seventeenth century efforts were mach to 
utilise coal in smelting, but chemical difiicullies, wdiich there were 
no knowm means of overcoming, frustrated the attempt. In 1735 
success was attained in smelting with coke, although the value of 
the discovery w^as Ic.^^sened by the fact that the iron so produced 
wa.s lacking in the quality of malleability; and somewhat later a 
metlKHl was discovered by which coal could be employed in the 
same way. In 1760 the crude bellows wdiich had been used to 
supply the necessary blast was replaced by Smeaton’s cylinder- 
blowing apjiaratus, and in 1790 steam w^as first employed in this 
connection as a motor force, w’ith the result of effecting a saving of 
one-third of the fuel and greatly stimulating production. Mean¬ 
while two inventions of Henry Cort, of Gosport, revolutionised the 
malleable industry quite as completely as the use of ct)ke and coal 
had revolutionised the production of pig-iron. One of these was a 
process, patented in 1783, and knowui as '‘puddling/’ whereby, 
with the U'^e of coal and by the injectimi of oxygen, pig-iron could 
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be converted into the mnlleable product. The other wab a 
mechanism for the working of malleable iron, patented in 1784, 
involving the substitution of rollers for the slow forge hammers 
hitherto in use. In 1789 Cortes first patent was annulled, with the 
result that the puddling process was made available for iron¬ 
workers everywhere. These developments, combined with a steady 
rise of the price of Swedibh iron in the years 1770-90, stimulated 
the production of iron in England very greatly. In tlie period 
1740-88 the output was increased from 17,000 to 68,000 tons, and 
after the last-mentioned date the increase' went on witlj sucli 
rapidity that by 1796 tlie product aggregiited 12 r ),000 lon^. In 
1802 there were 144 furnaces in Englanrl and Wales and 24 in 
Scotland, and already iron was being exported. In 1806 the esti¬ 
mated output was 250,000 tons, and in 1815 ex])orts rose to 91,000 
tons. The principal fields of this develoj)nient were districts in the 
neighbourhood of the coal beds, notably southern Staffordshire 
and southern Wales, with Scotland a close comiietitor. Incident 
to the increase and clieapening of the production of iron, as well 
as in response to the growing demand of the industrial n/fre- 
yrencMrs for more and better machinery, came the gradual expan¬ 
sion of machine manufacturing. It is said that in 1800 there were 
in all England not more than three good machine shojis.^ But 
thereafter the number increased, slowly until about 1825, and 
afterwards more rapidly. 

Vitally related to this development, and in the last analysis 
making it possible, was the transformation of the coal-minmg 
industry. The manufacture of iron and of iron products retpiircd 
abundant and inexpensive fuel; so, too, did the operation of the 
mills and factories. Before the close of the eighteenth century the 
introduction of steam-pumping had made it pos‘>ible to sink deejicr 
shafts, but the expansion of coal production fir^t became really 
noteworthy in the decade 1810-19. In that period the huge pillars 
of coal which it had been customary to leave in the mines to sup¬ 
port the roof began to be replaced by wooden props. In 1813 the 
steam boring-machine was invented. In 1815 Sir Humphrey Davy 
introduced his safety lamp, whose use both protected the miners 
and made possible the excavation of lower levels. And in 1820 
mechanical haulage underground began to be substituted for the 
labour of wretched women and children, who hitherto had been 

’Dai, Hintory of Commerce (rev. ed., 1922), 284. 
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employed almost exclusively in carrying the coal up the long 
flights of stairs from the various levels to the surface. In 1819, 
when the quantity of coal sliipped coastwise from British ports was 
4,365,000 tons, it was estimated that the amount distributed inland 
^ by means of liighways and canals was over 10,000,000 tons. By 
1850 the total output was estimated at 56,000,000 tons. The 
])riu(‘ipal producing regions were the portions of Northumberland 
and Durham wliich lay in the general vicinity of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, southern Scotland, Cumberland, Lancashire, and southern 
Wales. 

Rise of the Factory System: Causes. Thus were brouglit 
together from diverse sources, and by men who often, like Cort, 
derived no pecuniary advantage from their labours and ideas, all 
of the elements which are necessarily involved in the o])eration of 
modern industry: devices to ])romote proficiemw, variety, and 
speed in manufacturing; materials for the making of the requisite 
machinery; cheap and abundant fuel for the generation of power; 
means, through the employment of steam, of unlimited increase 
and adai)tatioii of that i)ower; and rapidly growing facilities for 
easy traiis])()rtation over long distances.' The result was the rise 
of tlie factory system. It is true that lactones in England far 
antedate the eighteenth century. The first of wiiieh mention is 
made existed as early as the days of Henry VIIT, and one of the 
interesting, altliougli minor, pliases of English economic histor>^ is 
the developnamt of these pre-revolutionary manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments. Not until the later eighteenth century, however (per¬ 
haps bettor, the early nineteenth), ean there be said to have been 
in England a jnctory sytiian. ‘‘What the great inventions did for 
the factory,” says one writer, “was to change the relation of hand 
work to mechanical assistaiiee. The tool and the inachme tool are 
under the go^xmment of the hand. It is the worker who supplies 
the force and the tool which obeys; but after the great invcnliuns 
the iiosition of the w^irker in the modem factory came to be that 
of assisting the machine rather than that of supplying the energy 
to the hand or machine tool. There were factories before the 
iinxntions of Watt and Crompton and Cort, but the ‘factory 
system’ of the nineteenth century implies specially a subordination 
of the worker to the machine, which justifies us, if we look at the 
change over a long period, in sjioaking of the effect as a revolu- 

^Oii tho iniprovonK'iit of transportation facilities pp. 220-2.'?2. 
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tion.” ^ Tlic factory grew up alongside the domestic system of 
industry, and it needs hardly be remarked that the one never 
wholly displaced the other. To this day there are communities in 
England in which the processes of manufacture are carried on ex¬ 
tensively under the forms of the old domestic system. A familiar 
instance is the manufacture of small articles of hardware in the 
villages that cluster about Birmingham. The domestic system, 
however, has quite lost its hold upon the nation, and the emphasis 
of nineteenth- and twentieth-century industrialism is distinctly 
upon the factory. 

The fundamental feature of the factory system is the bringing 
together of large numbers of wage-earning workmen in capitalist- 
owned establishments where more or less costly and elaborate 
machinery is operated by water- or steam-power. Why the inven¬ 
tion and iiiiprovement of spinning and WTaving apparaliLs, lor 
example, should have led to the growth of textile factories requires 
only a word of explanation. In the first pla(‘e, the new machines 
WTre, as a rule, too expensive to be bought and used by the cottagt' 
W'orkman. The old spinning-wheel and hand-loom had been so 
simple in construction, so easily obtained, and so easily repaired 
that no labourer need be embarrassed by the cost of the tools of 
his trade. Crompton’s “mule” and C’artwright’s power-loom, how¬ 
ever, were expensive, even in their rudimentary forms, ami with 
their introduction the possession of some cajiital became for the 
first time imperative in textile manufacture. In the second place, 
it was almost iiiqios'-ible to operate the new apj)liances within the 
home. The machines were large, hea'\ y-running, and built for 
great output. They called for the apjdication of water-power or, 
better, of steam. Tlie former could be had only in certain locali¬ 
ties, ami the latter entailed the purchase of expensive machinery in 
addition to that employed directly in manufacture. Wlie^’e either 
sort of power was utilised at all, there w^as certain to be enough 
of it to run man^^ machines, affording employment for numbers of 
workmen. Such an enlargement of the scale of industry within 
the home was obviously impracticable. The consequence was that 
the cottager abandoned home manufacture and became an em¬ 
ployee in some centralised establishment where numbers of 
labourers worked regular hours under the control of their em¬ 
ployers in buildings in which I he requisite machinery was set up 

*MiicunToi*. Thv Ilvatulion of fnduHiry, 40, 
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iind the necessary power was i)rovided. The introduction ol 
machinery and of power rendered it a matter of economy, further¬ 
more, to bring together under a single roof, or at Ica.'-t in a single 
establishment, tlie various branches of an industry. In the cotton 
manufacture, for example, Hktc was no reason why the carders 
and the spinners, or the spinners and the weavers, should not carry 
on their respective processes within close reach and by means of a 
common supply of power. 

Such, then, were some of the considerations and conditions 
which underlay the factory regime as it devel()j)ed, first in the 
manufacture of cottons, then in that of w'oolleiis and of other 
textiles, and ultimately in that of metal, wooden, leather, and 
almost every other kind of gocxls. “The (yi)ical unit ol jiroduc- 
tion,’* says an English writer, “comes to he no longer a single 
family or group of persons working with a few (‘heap, simple tools 
ujam small (piantities of raw material, but a compact and closely 
organised mass of lal)our composed of hundreds or thousands of 
individuals co-o])erating with large (juantilies of expensive and 
intricate machijiery through which pass('s a continuous iiiid mighty 
volume of raw material on its w^ay to the consuming public.” 
This new unit is the nineteenth-century factory. 

The Dislocation of Industry and Shifting of Population. 
The transformation that has beim des(Tih(*d jirofoundly aKered the 
economic and social condition of Die mass of the English i)((»j)le. 
Every device by winch a machine was made to do the w^ork of a 
man, or of a score of men, involved a dishaaition of industry and 
the throwing of numbers of peoi)le out of employment. Although 
tliere are those who maintain the contrary, it may he a^s^umed that 
in the long run the introdiic’tion of machinery enlargc‘d the splif’rc’ 
of labour and tended to improve the condition of the labourer. But 
at the tiim^ almost every invention of im])ortance brought down 
upon the head of the inventor the maledictions of the labouring 
masses. Hargreaves met with mob violence and was compelled 
to remove from Lancashire to Nottinghamshire in (jucst of an 
opportunity to set up his spinning-jenny in safety. In 1779 there 
took place in Tjancashire a series of outbreaks in the course of 
w^hich large quantities of machines were broken in pieces by the 
angry populace; and at various times scores of similar deinoiistra- 
tions occurred in different parts of the country. But the trend 
tow^ird the substitution of machine for hand labour was too strong 
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to be stayed by men who had no resource save violence. Slowly 
and painfully the labouring elements of the kingdom accepted the 
inevitable.^ 

The most striking aspect of the readjustment was a general 
shifting of population. The movement was two-fold: (1) from 
the southern to the northern sections, and (2) from the rural dis¬ 
tricts to the towns. The migration to the more sparsely populated 
north began before the revolution was far advanced, and, indeed, 
somewhat independently; but the stimulus wliicli was responsible 
for the enormous proportions it assumed was imparted very clearly 
by the industrial change. It was in the north almost exclusively 
that w\ater-power was available. Still more important, it was in 
the northern and northwestern counties that there lay the deposits 
of coal and iron tvhosc utilisation, as has appeared, was (’ssential to 
large-scale industrial development. The location of the new 
factories and mills was determined almost entirely by these* con¬ 
siderations. From all portions of the country working ])eople 
flocked to the cities (many of them essentially new toundations) 
of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, and Di^rbysliin*, and 
these cities, notably lieeds, Manchester, Shcffiehl, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and New'castle, became now the most 
populous and flourishing, with the exception of London, in all 
England.- In these centers were set up mills around which people 
who had abandoned their rural homes gathered by hundreds of 
thousands in quest of work and wages. Cottagers who with their 
families had been accustomed t(> eke out by household inanufac- 
ture a scant living derived from the soil found to their dismay that 
they were able neither to produce goods which would any longer 
command a market nor to jirovide tliemselves with the machinery 
necessary for the production of such gootls. They were, as an 
American writer has stated it, 'hlevoting themselves to two inferior 
forms of industry.” In so far as they wore handicraftsmen, they 
were competing with a vastly cheaper and better form of manu¬ 
facture; in so far as they were tillers of the soil, they w^ere com¬ 
peting with large-scale and more economically managed agricul¬ 
ture. Under these circumsUinces their one resource was to 

* On the gpiienil nsppc*ts of tho rehition of invention to labour conditions 
see J. S. Nicholson, 77ic Effcrtti of Machinery on Wages (r^)udon, 1802). 

'G. G. Chisholm, On the Diatributivn of Towns and ^ iUages in England, 
in Qeographu'al Jour., IX (1807), 7U-S7; X (1807), 511-nrjO. 

■ Cheyiipy, Industrial and liorial History of England (rev. ed., 1920), 189 
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abandon their homes, yield their heritage of economic independ¬ 
ence, and become cither employees in the new factory towns or 
non-landholding agricultural labourers. Many did the one thing, 
many the other. Many, indeed, went to swell the ranks of a 
^migratory wage-earning class such as England hitherto had not 
possessed. The upshot of these changes was a complete overturn 
of the regional balance of power in the country. Hitherto the most 
progressive and influential portions of the kingdom had been the 
south and east, while conservatism had found its refuge mainly in 
the poorer and less densely populated north and west. In the 
early nineteenth century, hov.^ever, numerical preponderance 
passed northward. In due time political preponderance followed, 
and at the present day, apart from London, it is in the north that 
the wealth and the trade which uphold the power of the nation, and 
of the empire, have their seat. 

Adverse Effects of the Rise of the Factory System. The 

results of the changed conditions of industry WTre neither immedi¬ 
ately nor ultimately altogether wholesome. For one thing, the 
development of the factory system produced for the first time in 
the histor>^ of industry a thoroughgoing differentiation of capital 
and labour. The gildsman of incdiawal and early modern days 
was at the same time an employer and a labourer. He gave em¬ 
ployment to journeymen ana apprentices, bui he worked along 
with his employees, and in his interests and daily life he had 
much in common with them. The same thing w\as usually true 
of the relation existing between the domestic manufacturer and 
the little group by which he was assisted. I'^nder the factory 
system, however, the line was drawn shar])ly between the employci 
and the employed. The one not only supplied the raw materials 
but owned the buildings in which manufacturing w^as carried on, 
and also the machinery used; the other merely worked for wages. 
Under these conditions the interests of the two tended to grow 
apart, and to become at times irreconcilable. Furthermore, super¬ 
abundance of workmen meant low wages and long hours, and 
opportunity to rise from the labouring to the employing class 
was virtually non-existent. 

Another effe-ct of the new system was to throw an unprecedented 
industrial burden upon women and children. Machines imposed 
a discount upon muscle and skill. In consequence of the iiiven- 
tionsi, particularly those applicable to the textile industries, it 
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became possible for women and children to do much of the work 
Uiat formcTly had fallen to men; and since the labour of women 
and children could generally bo had at less cost than that of men, 
the tendency was for men in large numbers to be tJirown out of 
employment entirely. It came about that not infre(j[uently tlic 
normal relations of the home were reversed, wives and cliildren 
becoming breadwinners, while grown men vainly sought employ¬ 
ment or sank into contented idleness. Under the domestic system, 
as has appeared, women and children perfoniied no inconsiderable 
share of the work done in the home, and we arc not to suppose 
that the idyllic conditions described by (loldsmith in his lament 
upon the social tran<^fonnations of his day ^ were really veiy^ 
common. None the less, it is as certain as anything can well 
bo that taking employment in a factory meant, as a rule, no 
betterment of physical surroundings, but distinctly the reverse, for 
both woman and cliild.- 

The most deplorable aspect, indeed, of the new regime was the 
physical and moral disadvantages to which the working classes 
under it were almost inevitably subjected. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century conditions of labour and of living be¬ 
came, in many parts of England, the worst the kingdom had ever 
known. Men, women, and children were thrown togetlier in great 
establishments with few facilities for the preservation of health 
and comfort and none whatever for the exercise of moral control. 
Not all factory owners were men of an avaricious and morally 
defective character, but the proportion was beyond doubt larger 
than it is to-day. Such was the zest attending the operation of 
the first great factories that smidl regard was likely to be paid to 
the welfare of employees. Fifteen, and even eighteen, hours be¬ 
came a not uncommon working-day. Unwliolesome as conditions 
'were apt to be in the faetory, the state of the working-people^s 
homes was often worse. Wli(‘reas formerly the mass of labourers 
had lived in humble, but not necessarily unhcalthful, country 
dwellings and had worked largely in family groups, now they were 

* lu The Deserted Village^ published in 1770. 

* From tile point of view of woineukiiul Reiierully there is, of course, the 
fa(‘t oil the other side that ns a result of factory develoiniieiit “thousands of 
women helouKiiil? to tlie more forhinate t lasses have been relieved of iiian> 
of the duties which devolved upon the housewife in the eif^hteenth century 
when maii> things w^ere made at home which tan now be better and more 
I'heuply produced on a large scale.” Robinson aud Beard, Development of 
Modem Europe, II, 48. 
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gathered in congested districts in the great mill centers where 
housing accommodations were much of the tinie hopelessly in¬ 
adequate. As late as the accession of Queen Vk toria it appears 
tJiat not Jess thiin onc-tontJi of the population of the great city 
of Manchester Jived in collars, which reeked with filth and bred 
perennial pestilence. Compared with the lot of the English 
factory workman of seventy years ago, Unit of the American negro 
shiAT in the same period was in many respects ]m‘ferable. The 
slave had at least an abundance of fre.sh air, sub^tantial food, 
and hours for rest and recreation. The factory employee liad none 
of these. The veritable realities of slavery were to be seen on 
^ every side in the traffic in orphans and ])auper children by 
which the ojierators contrived, in collusion with Ihe parish 
authorities, to keep up the supply of cheap labour for their 
establishments.^ 

Compensating Advantages. The unfortunate developments 
that have bei'ii mentioned represent, of course, but one side of the 
(‘ase. It is not to be forgotten tliat the rise of the factory system 
contributed enormously to the increase of the national wealth 
and i)rovid(‘d employment, although for a time ill-adjusted, for 
masses of people who were losing their grip upon the soil. In 
contrast with the domestic system which kej)t workpeojdc apart, 
the factory system brought them together and afforded opportunity 
for them to combine for the promotion of their interests. Under 
the domestic system the trade union would have been an im¬ 
possibility; under the factor>^ system it ruse naturally to a position 
of commanding influence.- The growth of the northern industrial 
populations contributed ])owerfully, furthermore, to the triumphs 
of parliamentary refonn in the nineteenlh century, thereby opening 
tlic way for the application of political pres^^urc in behalf of 
nmiedial industrial legislation. And the unfortunate conditions 
which were created and fostered by the factory, although too long 
accejited as inevitable, were not allowed to be perpetuated for all 
time without a determined, and at least partially successful, at- 

* These darker aspecta of the new iiidnatiiiil aystem in England wore 
portrayi^d \ividly in the wriliiiga of varioua foreign observers and rritiia 
during the middle portion of the nineteenth century. Friedrich Engels de- 
BcribiMl them in his /)ie Lane f/rr nrheiicuden Klusispn in Enffland in 
(“The Condilion of the Working Flass in England in 1S44”), published in 
lS4.”i. And 111 Dim Kapiial, pulilislied in lS<i7, Karl Marx dwelt upon them at 
much length in illiistruting the iniquities of caiutali.sin. 

*See Chap. XIX. 
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tempt to ameliorate them. In subsequent chapters some attention 
will be given the efforts put forth in this direction.^ 

With respect to the general effect of the changes which have 
been described the following interesting and sensible conclusion 
is arrived at by a leading English authority: “When wo look at 
the details of a period of transition we cannot but be appalled by 
the misery that occurred. This was true of the Tudor enclosures, 
it was true too of the beginnings of the factory system; but it is not 
clear in either case that the change has really been an evil. We 
could not wish to retrace our steps to a time when there was no 
machinery. In most of the machine industries, things have already 
so adjusted themselves that the remuneration of the worker is 
greater and the conditions under which he does his work are more 
wholesome than in the old days. It is not in the trades wheie 
machinery is used, but in those where there is little or none, that 
there is the greatest suffering at present. Those who are constantly 
working with delicate machines are bound to exercise an amount 
of care and deftness which was not formerly required, and if wc 
compare the factory hand of the present day with the domestic 
worker as he really was in the eighteenth century, it is hard to 
point out any characteristic trait, or any single circumstance, in 
which he has really suffered.’’ “ 

Industrial Advance after 1850. The formative period in the 
history of modern English industrialism was the second half of 
the eighteenth century and the first quarter, or perhaps tlie first 
half, of the nineteenth century. After 1850 the rect'rd was one, 
mainly, of (1) expansion of the volume of industrial enterprise 
and industrial output, (2) subdivision of fonns and specialisation 
of processes of manufacture, (3) extension of facilities for the 
transportation of British wares to distant markets, and (4) in¬ 
creased competition of the industry of (Germany, the United States, 
and other countries. As has appeared, a factor of large importance 
in the revolutionising of brngli'^h industry was the abundance of 
the country’s supply of coal and iron. In later decades this supply 
proved unfailing. The increase of the amount of coal mined and 
of the quantity of iron ore produced is indicated by the following 
figures: 

* See Chaps. XVII and XIX. 

* (hiuniiifflium, Growth of Engliah Induair^f and Commerce (ed. of 1802> 
II. 47ri. 
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Coal 

Iron ore 


mined {in mil^ 

produced (in 

Tear 

lion tom) 

riiillion tons) 

1800. 

. 10 

0.5 

1850. 

. 49 

5.5 

1880. 

.147 

18.0 

1896. 

.195 

8.5 

1900. 

. 225 

12.5 

1913. 

. 287 

10.5 


Various minerals—clay and shale, limestone, sandstone, salt, 
tin—are produced in considerable quantities; but coal surpasses all 
others to an extent such that its value annually approached, early 
in the present century, six-sevenths of the value of the entire 
mineral output. The principal coal-fields lire situated in the 
counties of Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire. And in 1914 it was estimated that even at the present 
enormous rate of consumption the supply was adequate to last five 
hundred years. The stock of iron-ore is by no means so ^reat, and 
the product has fluctuated widely, being, on the eve of the Great 
War, 10,500,000 tons annually. 

The manufacturing industries of the kingdom early fell into two 
principal groups, i.c., textile and metal-working. The output of 
the textile trades was quadrupled during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and at the close of that period British mills were con¬ 
suming one-fourth of all the fiber that the world produced. Be¬ 
tween 1870 and 1900 the cotton industries increased by forty per 
cent, and the woollen by one hundred and five per cent., not¬ 
withstanding the rapid growth of American, Orman, and other 
foreign competition. At the opening of the present century, 
British mills were producing 14,000 miles of cotton cloth a day-- 
more than was produced in all otlicr European countries; and of 
this amount almost tvrci-thirds was exported to other lands. In 
1913, 57,000,000 spindles were operated in the United Kingdom, 
43,000,000 in continental countries, and 32,000,000 in the United 
States. The progress of the woollen industry was scarcely less 
phenomenal. During the period 1800-50 the quantity of wool 
used in British factories was doubled. But during the period 
1840-1900 it was increased between four and five times. The 
conditions of the woollen trade were profoundly altered by the 
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rheapcning of the raw material in consequence of the dcvelopmeht 
of ftheep-raising in Australia. Whereas in the first Iialf of the 
nineteenth century the wool worked up in the mills was mainly 
home-grown, more than four-fifths of the supply in 1914 was 
imported from Australia or other distant countries. The price of 
woollen cloth, like that of cottons, had undergone sharp decline. 
Yet the industry continued to be of very great value to the country. 
Geographically, the cotton industry belongs almost entirely to 
South Lancashire, together with adjacent parts of Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire—to Manchester and the great industrial 
towns in its neighbourhood—where moistnrss of climate and 
proximity to coal supjily afford especiiilly favourable conditions. 
The great field of the woollen industry is no longer East Anglia, 
but the West Riding of Yorkshire, together with eastern Lancashire 
The metal industries are more scattered. The region in which they 
are carried on most extensively is the 'Tilack Countr>'’^ and 
Birmingham district of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Worces¬ 
tershire. But they are well represented in the areas of textile 
manufacturing, as is illustrated by the localisation of the cutlery 
industry in Sheffield. The region about London is a notable seat 
of the engineering trades. 

An impol-tant aspect of the British industrial situation in the 
two or three decades before the Great War was the rapidly growing 
competition encountered as a result of the industrial develoiaiient 
oi Germany and of the United States. By reason of her priority 
iilf the ai)plication of invention and capital to industry, together 
with the comparatively undeveloped and the predominantly agri¬ 
cultural character of the United States, Germany, and other lands. 
Great Britain long enjoyed an almost unrestricted command of 
the world’s markets The triumphs of her manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants, and financiers were easy, and the industrial wealth and 
prosperity of the nation seemed permanently assured. Early in 
the present century, however, foreign competition began to be felt 
seriously, just as was foreign rivalry in corn-growing a hundred 
years ago, and similar rivalry in respect to meat and other animal 
products at the middle of the past '*cntury. In other words, foreign 
competition was transferred in increasing degree from agriculture 
to manufacture; and, as an English writer said, “with a certain 
amount of alarm and of surprise the British manufacturer has 
watched the transformation of America and Germany in particular 
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into great manufacturing countries.” ^ The growth of tlic aggre- 
-gatc demand for manufactures was so enormous that the rise of 
large-scale industry in other countries might, it was thought by 
some, mean only an impairment of Britain’s relative, rather than 
of lier absolute, hold upon the world-wdde market. And the fact 
that Germany was willing in 1914 to risk so much for>the sake, at 
least in part, of increasing her industrial outlets may be taken to 
indicate that t}ie British position up to that time was funda¬ 
mentally secure. None the less, British industry after 1900 had 
to strive for op]K)rtunities wdiich once could be had without special 
effort. And while the result w^as to compel the ado])tiori of im¬ 
proved methods and tlie injection of a new spirit, the i)ressure 
caused grave apprehension and was resjionsihle for tlie propaga¬ 
tion of new’ theories and policies of industrial and trade 
operations.- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ENGLISH RURAL DECLINE 

General Aspect of the Situation. In preceding chapters the 
procetss has been sketched by which, during the later cigliteentli 
and earlier nineteenth centuries, England was converted from a 
predominantly agricultural into a predominantly industrial coun¬ 
try’. The factors that contributed most largely to the iransfonna- 
tion were the increased employment of capital in agriculuiraI 
enterprise, the divorce of agriculture and manufacture which aro- ‘ 
principally from the growth of the factory system, and the rc\'ivMl 
and substantial completion of the enclosur(‘ movement. In later 
times the ascendancy which industry gained a hundred years age 
has been still more securely established. By the census of 1901 
only 1,192,167 persons ten years of age and upwards were shown to 
be engaged in agriculture, as compared with 1,116,202 in the 
metal industries, 1,094,301 in tran^^portation, 1,042,864 in the 
building trades, 994,668 in textile manufactures, and 805,185 in 
mining. Estimates compiled in 1907 placed the net industrial out¬ 
put of the United Kingdom f»»r the year jit 1712,000,000 and the 
output of agriculture at but l'210,000,000. In no small measure the 
wealth, strength, and influence of (ireat Britain are to be attrilmted 
to the peculiar position which the country long oecuiiied as the 
workshop of the world; and Englishmen have no sympathy with 
policies which would cut off any of the advantages d(*rived from 
this source. On the contrary, there has been a purpose to push 
still further the development of manufactures, and also the exten¬ 
sion of trade by which, obviously, such development must be 
accompanied. At the same time, it has long been rc(‘ogniscd that 
the decline of agriculture, which has been not only relative but 
absolute, has entailed loss to u large proportion of the people, 
and indeed to the nation as a whole. Kor more than a hundred 
years the country has not been self-sufficing in the matter of 
foodstuffs, and in 1914 it was producing not more than one-ninth 
of the wheat required for consumption within its borders. The 

162 
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consolidation of landholdings had gone so far that only about 
twelve per cent, of the arable iKTcage was eulti\ated by owners, 
as compared with eighty-six per cent, in (jennany and eighty- 
three per cent, in Denmark. And rural dei)opulation had con¬ 
tinued to the point W'herc there was an indubitable scarcity of 
labour on the land, altliough in the cities congestion of popula¬ 
tion and unemployment called ever more insistently for relief. In 
view of these facts one is brought almost inevitably to the opinion, 
which is widely held by thoughtful Engli'-hmen to-day, that, per¬ 
plexing and urgent as are many current questions relating to the 
organisation and expansion of induhtry and trade, the most funda¬ 
mental economic problem of contemporary Britain is tiiat of the 
ownershii> and use of the land. 

Agrarian Conditions, 1815-75. In the history of agriculture 
in the British Isles during the past hundred years two general 
stages are to be di^tinguislied. The first, extending from the close 
of the Napoleonic wars to about 1875, was a peric'd of intermittent, 
but on the whole substantial, prosperity. The second, extending 
from 1875 or 1880 to the prc'-ent day, has been an epo(‘h of almost 
unrelieved dejiression. The prineipal lact^ (‘oiieerning the first of 
these periods can be stated briefly. Af the ouls(‘t it is lo be borne 
ill mind that there went on steadily, frojii beginning to end, and 
without longer occasioning niiicli comment, the extension of the 
large-farm system which had set in during the preceding cen¬ 
tury. The enclosing of w'aste and other eornmon land eontinued, 
the number of enclosure acts passed betwTcn 1815 and 1845 being 
244 and the area enclosed being 199,300 aere^; and wherever small 
Janiis were given up lliey Avere practically certain to l)c added to 
larger holdings. Consolidation proeeedcfl with equal rapidity in 
arable and grazing districts. Tlie first half of flic period, furlher- 
more, witnessed the almost total disappearance of the yeomanry. 
The greater part of tlo^ once important element m the ^'ountry's 
I)opulation vanislied prioi to 1815. Between that date an 1 the 
middle of the century the remainder largely succumbed, and to-day 
tile class is represented by only scant survivors in Westmoreland, 
SomersetshiiT, and a few other remoter counties. In legislation of 
1819 and 1832 attempt was made to offset the tendencies of the 
time by provisions under which local authorities should acquire 
land and allot it to poor and industrious persons; but the effect 
was negligible. Whereas in 1811 the agricultural population 
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formed thirty-four per cent, of the whole, in 1821 it formed but 
thirty-two per cent.; in 1831, twenty-eight per cent.; in 1841, 
twenty-two per cent.; in 1851, sixteen per cent.; and in 1861 ten 
per cent. 

The social distress produced by this continued readjustment 
was at times scarcely less severe than in earlier decades. To such 
elements as were in a position to profit from the new conditions, 
however, the period brought a large measure of prosjierity. 
Primarily these were, of course, the greater landowners. In the 
first place, the prices of agricultural products, while subject to 
much fluctuation, continued as a rule to be high. Prior to 1846 
they were supported, or were supposed to be, by the Corn Laws; 
although, contrary to all expectation, the repeal of those measures 
was followed by no serious fall in the price of wheat and olhcr 
grains during a period of thirty years. Until the la«t quarter of 
the century the British producers held their own against the vast 
grain-yielding areas of Russia, America, Pi^gypt, and India, and it 
was only when, through the improvement and extension of steam¬ 
ship and railway lines, the transportation of bulky commodities 
to great distances had been made convenient, speedy, and cheap 
that the force of foreign competition became sufficient to involve 
the British corn-growers in disaster. Until that time production 
did not decline, and home-grown grain was only supplemented, not 
displaced, by the imported commodity. Between 1853 and 1873 
the seasons, with only two or three exceptions, were favourable, 
and it is commonly regarded iJjat for the agricultural interests 
these decades were the most prosperous of the centur>’. Through¬ 
out the whole of the second and third quarters of the century, more¬ 
over, agricultural technique was undergoing steady improvement. 
New methods of drainage and fertilisation were being introduced. 
New machines— ploughs, drilL, reapers, threshing-machines 
operated by horses or by water-power—were being brought into 
use. The list of field crops was extended by the addition of Italian 
rye-grass, winter beans, Belgian carrots, and alsike clover. Stock- 
breeding was given increased attention, and the better breeds were 
disseminated more widely through the country. And interest in 
agricultural science was promoted by the establishment of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1838 and of the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester and the Agricultural Chemistry Association 
in 1842. In 1864 the government began the systematic collection 
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and publication of agricultural ytatisticjs.^ Finally may be men¬ 
tioned the fact that, whereas throughout most of the period arable 
farming strongly predominated, after about 1865 there was a 
notable extension of pasture-farming, so that the two were carried 
on more generally together, and with increased profit.“ 

Agricultural Decline after 1875. As a great branch of 
economic activity, agriculture had long since been eclipsed, in 
point of numbers and of value of output, by manufacturing. 
Under conditions thus fuiidamenially altered, however, the agri¬ 
culture of the middle portion of the nineteenth century was pros¬ 
perous, and its well-being was prolonged almost unimpaired until 
the immediate eve of the great era of depression wdiieli set in dur¬ 
ing the deeade 1870-79. The last good year was 1874, and before 
the end of 1875 the shadow of depres.'^ion was beginning to fall. 
In 1876 and 1877 poor harvests, eattlo-plaguc, and sheep-rot in¬ 
volved the agricultural clashes in dire disaster. In 1882 a govern¬ 
ment commission testified mournfully to the ‘^great extent and 
intensity of the distress which has fallen upon the agricultural 
eommuiiity.” And as time went on it began to appear that, far 
from being merely epli(*meral, the unfavourable conditions which 
had arisen were permanent and perhaps largely irremediable. In 
point of fact, the depression whieh thus settled upon the agrarian 
portion of the country continued with scant relief to the period of 
tlie World War, and were at that time only temporarily bettered.^ 

The statistics of the decline of agricultural prosperity are easier 
to ascertain than arc the causes involved; and the causes are less 
diflScult to determine than are the remedies. Tlie first matter to 
be observed is the sharp reduction after 1875 of the amount of land 
under cultivation and tlie eonsblerable increase of the amount 
utilised for grazing. Tlie extent of this double change appears 
from the figures on the following page.‘ 

^Tlie earliest stutistie.s wlii'*li are trii.stworthy date, ho\>ever, from 1807. 

* The hi'st brief aeroiint of English ai^rarian eoiiditioiis in the jieriod 18^7-74 
is It. E. IMothero, liinf/liah I'arminff, Past and PrvHvnt (liOiidon, l!tl2), 
34(k‘17,‘{. 

“ See pp. «29-03r). 

•Perri.s, Industrial History of Modern England, 3(i0. The situation, in 
detail, in UU4 was as follows: 

Vnited 

England ^Valvs Svutland Ireland Kingdom 

Acres of arable land. 10,300,407 001,787 3,21)3,487 3,027,082 10,414,1 (W 
Acres of peruiaiient 

grass land .... 14,001,042 2,034,708 1,490,004 9,713,084 27,349,030 
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Acres (it? mlUlons) in England^ Wales, and Scotland 


Permanent 

Year Arable land grass land 

1871. 1S.4 12.4 

18S1... 17.4 14.6 

ISIU. 16.4 16.4 

1901. 15.6 16.7 

1911. 14 6 17.4 

1914. 14.3 17.6 


'riie tot ill arcii devoted to wlieiit fell from about 3,700,000 acres 
in 1870 to 3,100,000 acres in 1880, 2,500,000 in 1890, and 1,700,000 
in 1900. In 1911 it was about 1,900,000 acres. The decline in 
acreage was heaviest in the case of wheiit; but it affected all corn 
crops srt>wn in the United Kingdom except oats. Takiim; corn 
crops as a whole,' the area cultivated was diminished by three 
million acres, or almost forty per cent., in the three decades 
1876-1906. The wheat acreage (expressed in million acres) com¬ 
pares with that of other countries at successive stages as follows: 




1S70 

USIM) 


United Kingdom . 


. 3.7 

2.5 

1.6 

(lennaiiy . 


. 49 

4.S 

4 5 

Hilly. 


. 115 

10.9 

11.3 

France . 


. 15 8 

19.6 

1(5.0 

Euroiiean liussia . 


. 2S7 

2S9 

45.1 

Austria . 


. 2.4 

2.9 

2.6 

Hungary . 


. 5 0 

7.3 

9.2 

United Stales .... 


. IS 9 

36.1 

49.5 

Canada . 


. 1.6 

2.7 

4.4 


From these facts it follows that there was a large falling off in 
the output of agricultural produce. The jiroductioii of wdieat in 
the United Kingdom, which in the years 1841-45 w^as sutticient for 
24,000,OCX) persons, or almost ninety per cent, of the population, 
declined until home-growMi wdieat in 1906 fed only 4,500,000 per¬ 
sons, or 10.6 per cent, of the population. The area under grass 
increased by almost one-third in 1876-1906; yet the quantity of 
meat produced from home-fed stock increased by only Tive per 
cent. The British people, accordingly, became dependent in a 
fairly astounding degree upon bxidstuffs imported from abroad. 
In 1875 the value of imported food supplies of all kinds was 
£124,000,000; in 1905 it was £205,000,000. On their face these 


^That i.s, wliout, barley, oats, rye, beauK, and peaa 
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figures, however, (‘onvey no adequate im])rcssi()n of tlic magnitude 
of the (‘hangc, for tlie reason tliat th(*y lake no aceouiit of the fall 
of prices which occurred during the three decade-. This factor 
taken into consideration, it ajjpears that the volume of food im¬ 
ports increased during tlie period by 130 per cent., or almost four 
times the increase in populaiion.^ The average annual iiujujrta- 
tion of three leading grains rose at rates shown by the folhming 
figures (in millions of cwts.): - 


Years Wheat Barley Oats 

1.S51-5 . 14 2.U 2.9 

lS(U-5 . 28 5.7 4.8 

1S71-5 . 44 11 11.6 

1881-5 5S 12 16.3 

|lS91-5 69 21 15 

1901-5 87 24 17 

1906-10 . 97 19 15 


Causes of Decline: Foreign Competition. The decline of 
British agriculture consisted, therefore, in three principal facts: 
(1) the acreage devoted to arable fanning was diininislied l)y more 
than one-fourth; (2) the diminution of cereals and othci cultivated 
foodstuffs arising from this change Avas coinpensatcnl in only a 
small measure by the increased jmMluction of meats and of raw 
materials (chiefly wool) on land de\oti'd to grazing; and (3i the 
proportion of the population wdiich Avas fk'peiuhni uj)on imported 
food supplies Avas steadily groAving. The causes of th(‘ agri(*ullural 
decline have been studied and discussed by statesmen, economists, 
journalists, and practical farmers, and the literature of the subject 
has become voluminous. Much of the disciis.'-ion ha^ been partisan 
rather than scientific, especially Avhen tariff i)olicies have been in¬ 
volved. None the less, there is substantial agreement upon certain 
general facts; and these alone need be noted here. In the first 
place, it must be emphasised that the depression which over¬ 
took British agricultuTf AA^as not confined to Great Britain, but, on 
the contrary, was felt bv tlie Avhole of western and central Europe. 
It is traceable chiefly to conditions Avhich seriously affec ed the 

“The national ilaiiffiM's tlioiijfht by many to bp involvpd in this sitiintion 
iiro PX])OUiislorl fon-pfully in .1. S. Mills, /JnqlaiuVtt Foundation: .Ir/rirMl/i/rc 
and the >S'nirr (London, 1911). (’f. .T, (\jlliiijfs, ijand Reform (London, 

]9()(»), (Mine XIX; ,1. Liimsilrii, Onr Aafional Food i^uppty (London, 1912). 

“ IVrri.s, fndiiHtriat IJinfoi}/ of Modern Fnqiand, .*Sr>7. On \nripd nsiuH-ts of 
tlip jiKriculninii dorlinp spp K. K. Prollipro, Rnylish Fanning, Pant and 
Prcsint (London, 1912), .'Ii4-:J92, 
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prosperity of the agricultural classes in all older countries in which 
population is dense, agricultural areas are restricted, and th^ 
opportunity for large-scale production is scant or altogether lack¬ 
ing. In Great Britain the depression was more severe in its effects 
than elsewhere, but the difference was mainly one of degree. 

The one fundamental circumstance which operated universally 
in the western European countries to throw agriculture into de¬ 
cline was the increasing competition of cheap overseas food supplies 
and raw materials. Some such competition there was, of course, 
long before the era of depression set in. But in earlier times— 
roughly, until about 1870—^thc volume of surplus production in 
outlying countries was not large and the cost of transportation was 
such as to prevent extensive shipments at long distances. In the 
period 1870-90, however, the transportation of bulky commodities 
was revolutionised. Railways multiplied and, in competition for 
business, reduced freight rates by half, or even more. Both older 
and newer steamship lines doubled and quadrupled their facilities, 
building more and larger vessels, increasing the speed of their 
service, and reducing their charges. In 1869 it cost 25 cents to 
transport a bushel of wheat, by lake and railway, from Chicago 
to New York, and 11.75 cents to transport it from New York to 
Liverpool—a total of 36.75 cents. In 1885 the charge from 
Chicago to New York was but 9.02 cents, and from New York to 
Liverpool 6.37 cents—a total of 15.39 cents, or considerably less 
than one-half. By 1905 the figures were reduced to 6 44 cents 
and 3.25 cents respectively, or a total of 9.69 cents. The effect of 
this shift of conditions was two-fold. In the first place, the pro¬ 
duction of food.«!tuffs in tlie great outlying agricultural regions of 
the world—chiefly the United States, but also Argentina, India, 
Australia, and, closer at hand, southern Russia and the Baltic 
lands—was powerfully stimulated. The market, wliich had been 
almost entirely local, had become world-wide. Virgin areas wore 
opened up; the technkiue of cultivation was improved, espoci.ally 
by the introduction of labour-saving machinery^; ^ and exportation 
of grain grown in great quantities on cheap land, and transported 
as well as produced at a minimum of expense, set in on a scale alto¬ 
gether unprecedented. 

* Thus in 1872-74 the harve.ster came into f^oneral use in the United States, 
and by 1880 the twine-binder. Stcani-propelled ploughs and threshers were 
added a little later, 
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J'he second effect must be obvious. The strain of competition 
to which European agriculture was now subjected became severe 
in the extreme; in many instances it was ruinous. And it was clear 
that with the lapse of time this strain would tend to grow more, 
rather than less^ intense. Prices began to fall. Monetary and 
other conditions were such that there would have been, in the 
closing decades of the century, a general decline of prices in any 
case.^ But in relation to agricultural produce the fall was much 
hastened and intensified by the increasing importation of cheap 
foodstuffs from abroad. In England, where the phenomenon can 
be most clearly observed, the average price of wheat declined from 
54s. 8d. per quarter in 1871-75 to an average of 40s. Id. in 1881-85 
and of 27s. lid. in 1891-95, the rate of decline following rather 
closely the rate of decrease in the cost o^ grain transportation from 
America. To the effect of this sharp decline in prices were added, 
in England at least, the consequences of a succession of bad 
seasons. In the unfavourable years 1875-79 agriculture was 
started on a downward course from which, even had prices con¬ 
tinued high, it would have been turned back with difficulty. As 
it was, the full force of foreign competition made itself felt when 
agriculture at home was in an enfeebled condition, and the blow 
which w’as dealt was too heavy to be with'^tood. ''Foreign com¬ 
petition,’^ says an English authority, ‘'coming on the back of 
unprosperous seasons, completed the ruin of English farmers. 
They were unable to recover themselves, and went from bad to 
worse.” ^ 

Adverse Effects: Rural Depopulation. The upshot was that 
most, if not all, elements in the agricultural population were 
affected unfavourably. As in Belgium and in Gennany, the land- 
owners were hard hit by the fall in rents by which the deedine in 
prices was inevitably followed. The rental reduction which even¬ 
tually had to be made ran from one-fourth to, in some cases, one- 
half, and the middle and smaller landowners were obliged ta 
calculate very closely to prevent their increased outlays upon theii 
land from exceeding the income which they derived from it. A 

'The relation between the chanf^ea made in 1873 in the position of silver 
and the fail of prices hn^t lieen investigated by a number of royal commiHsions, 
amonf? them the (Vimniission on Agricultural Depression (1895), which in a 
iuppleiiientai*y reimrl asserted that the depression must be ascribed in part to 
monetary causes 

■Prothero, Pioneers and Progress of English Farming, 122. 
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tendency on the pari of tenants to purchase hind for themselves, 
which liad been somewhat pronounced during tlie decade 1860-69, 
was nipped in the bud. But the most important result was the 
starting of a new and heavy movement of population from tlic 
country to the town. In 1871 the number of persons in England 
and Wales actually engaged in agriculture as labrmrers and 
shepherds was 922,054; in 1881 it was 830,452; in 1891, 756,557; 
and in 1901, 609,105. In other words, during tlie la^t three 
decades of the century approximately one-third of the agricultural 
labourers, with their families (possibly a million people in all), 
withdrew permanently from the land. This i)henomenon of rural 
depopulation was not confined to Creat Britain. It appeared in 
Germany and Italy, and even in several portions of the United 
States. But nowhere was the movement so rapid as in Great 
Britain, and nowhere was the situation arising from it equally 
grave. The causes which underlay it there have been the subject 
of a large amount of discussion and of a number of ofiicial and 
semi-official investigations. In a “Report on the Decline of 
Agricultural Population, 1881-1906,’^ issued in 1906,^ the Board of 
Agriculture asserted that the fundamental cause was the dimin¬ 
ished demand for agricultural labour, ari^ng from the fall of prices 
incident to foreign competition and the ever-increasing use of 
machinery. The agricultural committee of (he unofficial Tariff 
Commission set up in 1904 to conduct investigations concerning 
the tariff-reform proposals of Joseph Chamberlain siibmitled, also 
in 1906, a report in which the same conejusiem was arrived at.^ 
Falling prices of foodstuffs caused proprietors to convert arable 
land into pasture and meadow, and labourers were thrown out of 
employment; while even on land which continued under cultivation 
labourers were displaced by inijiroved machinery. The rural w^ork- 
ingman^s existence was monotonous. His wages could not rise 
above a level which was very km ; *’ he had practically no oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain land for himself; he was fortunate if his cottage 
was fit for human habitation. He has been describerl, in summary, 
as “a poor man living in a poor house on poor food,”^ and again 
as “a unique and pathetic figure in the social life of England; a 

»Cd. 3273. 

* British Tariff Coranii.ssion, Report of the AffrimUural Committee (London, 
1900), III. 

■ Shortly before the World War, 17 h. to 20s. a w»‘rk, 

* Bennett, Proihlem^ of Village Life, (IG. 
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inun stsirviiiK in tlie midst of plenty llirougli ii life of patient 
niduranec and ceaseless toil, lightened by no hope for the morrow 
or any prospect but the workhouse and the grave.’' ’ To such a 
man the town offered amusement, social advantages, and oppor¬ 
tunity for higlier wages. The colonies, and other distant lands, 
also held out induceinents.- 

The result was a rural exodus which had at least three undesir¬ 
able effects. In the first i)Iace it contributed to the over-crowding 
of the industrial cities and the .‘^eaports and to Ihc scriou^mess of 
employment, housing, and philan(hr()f)ic problems in these centers. 
In the second place, greatly as the demand for agricultural labour 
fell off, the supply diminished even more rapidly, so that in some 
parts of the country the farmers were unable to procure, at certain 
seasons at all events, the amount and kind of labour that they 
needed. And in the third place, there resulted in many districts a 
serious deterioration of the quality of the rural population. As 
an English writer remarks, it is safe to assume that the peoj)le left 
bcliind in the country were, in general, the older, weaker, more 
helpless, and servile members of the nant neglected and despised 
class in the population, and the one that had gained least by a 
century of material progress.'* 

The Problem of the Great Estates. ]\Iore optimistic students 
of the subject, assert thal in the fifteen or twenty years preceding 
the World War the status of British agriculture was somewhat 
improved; and it is jiossible to cite certain increases of agricul¬ 
tural prices after 1895, tlic rise after 1908 of the gross income de¬ 
rived from land, the gradual improvement of agricultural technique, 
and a number of other favourable developments. Fundamentally, 
however, the agricultural inohlcm remained, and still remains; 
and for a long time to come the best thought of the country must 
be directed toward finding a solution of it. Involvc'd in the 
problem are many specific questions—lio’cv to bring about a wider 
distribution of landholding, how to increase the productiveness 
of the land, whether to employ the power of the state to protect 
agricultural interests by tariff legislation, how to make rural life 
more attractive, and other queries too numerous even to be 

^Collinga, Land Reform, xviii. 

■In the two yours 1011-IL*, !iSS,000 omij^riiiits l»*fl tlio Tiiited Kinf^rlom for 
Gnnndn nl'Mio. 

■ IVrria, fndmttrial Uisfor}/ of Modern IJnffUind, atlO-atJI. 
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enumerated here. The question which to most men seems to 
underlie all others is that of bringing the land into the hands of a 
greater number of proprietors—in other words, the development 
of small holdings, which, were it to be carried far, would in\olve 
a more or less general breaking up of the existing large estates. In 
the years 1872-74, when the concentration of landownership had 
attained substantially its present proportions, the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board compiled a set of statistics which revealed in startling 
manner the agrarian situation at that date. In tlii^ return, pub¬ 
lished in 1876, and popularly known as the Nev> Domesday Book, 
it was stated that the aggregate number of landowners m England 
and Wales, exclusive of London, was 972,836, and that the total 
acreage owned was 33,013,514. It appeared, further, that 703,289 
of the owners held less than one acre each, and that the total 
acreage thus owned was but 151,171. This meant that 269,547 
proprietors owned 32,862,343 acres, the distribution being as 
follows; 


Number of Jwlders 
121,983 
72,640 
25,839 
32,317 
4,799 
2,719 
1,815 
681 
223 
66 
3 
1 


Area of holding in acres 
1-10 
10-50 
50-100 
100-500 
500-1,000 
1,000-2,000 
2,(X)0-5,000 
5,000-10,000 
10,0(M)-20,000 
20,000 50,000 
50,000-100,000 
100,000 and upwards 


These figures were admitted by their compilers to be only 
^'proximately accurate.” In point of fact, they were subject to a 
number of rather serious limitations. They did not include com¬ 
mon land, woods, and wastes (whicli were attached chiefly to the 
large estates), nor lands not rated; ^ they reckoned men who owned 
land in several districts as separate owners; and, by including in 
holdings under one acre mere gardens and plots of ground at¬ 
tached to dwelling houses, they gave a greatly distorted impression 

^The total area (land and water) of England and Wales is 37,327,670 
acres. 
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of the number of small holders. Being subjected afresh, however, 
to close analysis by a number of writers upon the subject, they 
have yielded the conclusion that probably considerably fewer 
than 4,000 persons, possessing estates of 1,000 acres and upwards, 
owned an aggregate of 19,000,000 acres, or about four-sevenths 
of the entire area included in the returns; that the landed aristoc¬ 
racy, consisting of about 2,250 i)ervSons, owned almost one-half 
of the enclosed land in Pmgland and Wales; that the number of 
persons owning from one acre to 1,000 acres was 147,657; in short, 
that the total number of persons owning more than one acre w^as 
150,000, or less than % 7 o the total population.^ At the same 
time France, with a population only a third larger, had some 
5,600,000 landed proprietors, and Belgium, witli a population of 
but 7,000,000, liad as many as 1,000,000. 

The Custom of Land Settlement. The agrarian situation on 
the eve of the World War, though somewhat altered since, will be 
understood in its entirety only if one takes into account a curious 
pra(‘tice of the greater landholders by which the system of large 
estates was for a long lime systematically bolstered up and an 
increase of the number of small holdings made more difficult. This 
is the custom of settlement by entail. Throughout the course of 
English history there has been a persistent disposition to regard the 
transmission of landed cstaU^s undivided from latlier to son as an 
indispensable guarantee of social stability, and at times there have 
been laws rendering such transmission oljligatory and irrevocable. 
Thus tlie statute Dc Dorm, of 1290, forl)ade landowners to alienate 
portions of their estates, to bar the succession of their nearest heirs, 
or in any way to reduce the rights of their issue. This pro¬ 
hibitive principle was generally operative until the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Then, however, the courts developed an in¬ 
genious collusive procedure whereby an owner could obtain suffi¬ 
ciently complete power over his land to divide it or sell it. And 
a large proportion of the smaller freeholders who, two hundred 
yearsf later, formed the backbone of the royalist cause ow’cd their 
positions to this device. 

Since the fifteentli century the law of entail, as solemnly 
affirmed in De Donis, has been obsolete. But long ago a widely 
followed custom grew up whereby the essential results of that lav^ 

* These are the figures arrived at by Brodrick in his English Land anfi 
English Landlords, Chap 111. 
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were still attained. The rule of law was that wtieii a “settlement’' 
was made by a landholdcT the heir, instead of receiving a fee 
simple with full right of alienation, might be restricted to a mere 
estate for life. Under this condition, when the son succeeded to 
his patrimony he found liimself only a tenant for life, and iis such 
powerless to alienate or subdivide the estate. Normally his own 
son would be(‘omc owner in fee simple when he in turn should 
succeed. But a father so situated was not likely to be inclined 
to leave to his son powers of which he himself had been deprived, 
while the son was ver>" likel}" to be willing to barter his future 
liberty for a present generous allowance. Wliat happened ordi¬ 
narily was that a bargain was struck in accordance with whicli the 
land W'ould pass again simply by life-entail This pT-actice, re¬ 
peated from generation to generation, re-established in effect the 
system of entails which the fifteenth century courts had declared 
to be contrary to the public welfare, and which every writ<*r on 
the subject from Bacon onwards denounced as harmful to the 
nation. A generation ago fully two-thirds of the larger (»^tates of 
England were held in accordance with ihe “settlement” princij)le. 
Unrestricted ownershij) of them was vested, hyiiothetically, all 
the time in persons who stood two generations removed from the 
actual possessors; and thus they were prevented from being thrown 
upon the market. Only in the event of the failure of heirs was 
alienation likely. 

To cajhtalism and enclosure must, therefore, be added settle¬ 
ment by entail as a highly important agency by which the present 
great-estate system of hhigland has been created and maintained. 
The situation has be(‘n totally unlike that ot France, Belgium, Den¬ 
mark, and other continental countries, where the holdings of land 
must be divided among all of the children of the owner, and where 
the obstacles to the acquisition of land in small (juantities, by any 
person, have been kept at a minimum. Since 1882 the status of 
the matter, in the eye of the law at least, in England has been 
somewhat changed. Settlement by life-entail continues to be 
a common practice. In the year mentioned, however, the first of a 
series of Settlf^d Land Acts was passed, giving tenants for life, 
and many other limited owners, powers of sale and of leasing, and 
these powers cannot be denied or restricted by settlors. With but 
few excejitions, there are no lands in the country to-day of which 
the limited owner cannot dispose almost as completely as if he 
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were full owner. Until tlie Great War, the depire to keep estates 
intact and the expense and other difficulties of alienation operated, 
however, to prevent the acts from liaving; much praf'tical effect, 
and very little land came upon the market. 

Allotments. The crowning factor in the ruin of the English 
agricultural labouring class was the exclusion of the labourer 
from all personal interest in the soil. Thc^ procc-is may be said to 
have been completed toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
The repeal in 1775 of the salutary Elizabethan Cottages Act of 
1589, which required that four acres of land should be atta(‘hed 
to every cottage and that not more than one family should live 
ill a cottage, may be rc'garded as marking roughly the period at 
wiiich the agricultural labourc'r fell Lorn the* position of a small 
holder to that of a mere wage-earner Hi-* pedty holding, no longer 
protected l)y law, was now likely to be swallowt‘d up by st>mc great 
estate; at the same time, bv the exteiihion ol eiielosure he w^as fast 
losing whatevcT rights lie had possessed in waste and other com¬ 
mons. Even before the close of the (‘ighteenth century the result¬ 
ing situation secaned to manv olMM’vers to call loudly for remed 3 \ 
And throughout the nc'xt hundred vears a movement looking 
toward the bringing of land again into the possession of tlie rural 
labourers steadily gathered stiTiigth The devices brought to bear 
to this end, were, chielly, two, i.e., allotments ami small holdings. 

Allotments are little piece's of land set ajairt by inelividual 
proprietors or by local authorities to be let to wage-earning 
labourers and to be cultivated by them in their spare time and for 
their own beaiefit.^ Being laid out in the fields, they are readily 
distinguishable from garden plots attaclied to cottages. And, 
having an exteait of usually one-fourth to three-fourlhs of an acre, 
they are distinguishable from small holdings, which, under Englisli 
usage, are areas of betwc'cii one acre and fifty acres, whose culti¬ 
vation is the sole or principal meains of support of their owners or 
occupiers. Allotmeaits, in the form of field-gardens, w'cre made by 
landlords as early as 1796, and in 1818 the loeal poor-law autliori- 
ties WTre empowered to purehase or lease land for the purpose. 
During the middle portion of the century several official inquiries, 
notably one in 1843, resulted in strong recommendations of further 

'The naiiir orisinjiU'il in the practice, in early limes, of .allottiii^r bits of 
luinl to the lalunirers of a village .is coaijiensation for the enclo.sure of their 
common land. 
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allotment legislation. Parliament refused to act; but allotments 
continued to be made in considerable numbers by voluntary, pri¬ 
vate arrangement. In 1882, however, there was passed an Allot¬ 
ment Extension Act (followed in 1887 by an Allotments Act) which 
was the first measure in which the principle of compulsory acquisi¬ 
tion was admitted in regard to other than charity lands. The local 
sanitary authority was empowered to purchase or hire land suit¬ 
able for allotment, and a process w'as provided by which owners 
could be compelled to sell for this purpose. In 1894 the power was 
transferred to the newly created parish council. The aggregate 
number of allotments rose from 246,398 in 1873 to 579,133 in 1895. 
Under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907, applying 
only to England and Wales, it was made obligatory on the council 
of any borough, urban district, or parish to provide a sufficient 
number of allotments to meet the local demand (in so far as such 
allotments could not be had by applicants directly from land¬ 
owners), and for this purpose land might be bought or rented, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, and either within or without the 
oouncil’s area of jurisdiction. A report submitted to the Board 
of Agriculture showed that, to the end of 1912, of about 8,300 
local authorities, some 2,000--including 1,557 parisli councils, 287 
urban district councils, and 155 town councils—had taken action in 
the matter. At the close of the year mentioned these local authori¬ 
ties, in England and Wales, held 31,089 acres for the purj)ose of 
allotment, and this land was let to 117,562 individual tenants and 
21 associations. During 1912 applications for allotments were 
received from 15,875 individuals and 10 associations. 

Small Holdings. The advantages of allotments are manifold, 
but they hardly go beyond enabling the labourer to obtain a de¬ 
sirable addition to his wage or to the food-sujiply of his family. 
Of themselves, allotments do not increase the number of people 
drawing their sustenance entirely from the soil or giving their time 
exclusively to agricultural pursuits. They mitigate the condition 
of the labourer, but they do not bring back the small proprietor, 
or even the agricultural tenant. Toward the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century, accordingly, demand arose for legislation which 
should go farther, and in 1890 a parliamentary committee, whose 
chairman was Joseph Chamberlain, brought in a report recom¬ 
mending specific steps for the encouragement of small holdings, as 
distinguished from mere allotments. In 1892 Parliament passed a 
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Small Holdings Act which authorised county councils to borrow 
money from the Public Works Loan C'oinmission, to buy land (not 
compulsorily), and to sell it in parcels of from one acre to fifty 
acres, one-fifth of the imrehase jnice being paid at once and the 
"rem.ainder in half-yearly instalments spread over a period not 
exceeding fifty years, unless the council should decree that one- 
fourth, or less, sliould remain as a permanent rent due from the 
land.^ This measure, from which much was expected, failed to 
yield results. It remained, indeed, practically inoperative, since 
to 1908 only 850 acres of land WTre purcliased under it. 

After 1907, however, when the Small Holdings and Allotinent'^ 
Act above mentioned was passed,'* the situalion changed. By 
this measure the county councils are autliorised, as previously they 
were not, to acquire land compulsorily for the establishment of 
small holdings; ^ so that, after due notice and an inquiry con¬ 
ducted by the Small Holdings (\nnmissioners,‘* a council might 
take land at the current market price from landholders either 
within or without their couniy. Before selling or letting the land 
the council could adapt it for small holdings by dividing it and 
fencing it, making roads, providing w’ater-supply and drainage, 
and erecting such buildings, or making such alterations in existing 
buildings, as could not be undertaken by the purchaser or tenant. 
After apportioning the total cost, the council might sell or let the 
holdings to indi^'iduals, to a group of persons working on a co¬ 
operative system, or to an association formed for tlie purpose of 
promoting small holdings. And the arrangements for payment 
remained as under the act of 1892. 

Unlike the earlier measure, the act of 1907 yielded important 
results. Prior to the close of 1912 a total of 154,977 acres were 
acquired or agreed to be acquired by county councils, about two- 
thirds by purchase and one-third on lease. Of this land, 124,709 
acres were let to 8,950, ^'id 212 acres were sold to 20, small-holders, 

* anrt no Victoria, r. ai. For an nunotntpd edition of the Art sec S. W. 
Clarke, The of himall Uoldingm in Kngland and Wales (Ijoiidoii, 11)08), 
IMS. 

*7 Edw. VII, c. r54. For text and notes see Cliirko, Law of Hmall lloldings, 
50-1 ir,. 

■As defined by the measure, a small holding is an a}?ri(‘iiltiiral holdinf? 
which exceeds one acre and either (h»es not exceed 50 acres or, if exceeding 
50 acres, is of an annual value not in excess of £50. In July, 101.1, it was 
stated in Parliament that there were, in Eni'hiud and Wales, 202,720 apri 
cultural holdin^H exceediiiR one aere and not exm'diiip fifty aires 

■Appointed by the Board of Agriculture. 
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while in addition 6,094 acres wTre let to 49 small-holdings associa¬ 
tions. DurinR 1912 ai)plic*ations were received from 4,076 individ¬ 
uals and 13 associations, and the amounts applied for asftreRaled 
69,073 acres. To the close of 1914 applicalions had been rei'civet! 
from 46,660 individuals and 96 assewiations, and the lotal quantity 
applied for amounted to 782,286 acres. It is to be observed that, 
with few exceptions, the jiersons w'ho acquired holdings under the 
operation of the law became renters, not owners. During the first 
three years only 2.3 ptr cent, of the applicants expressed willing¬ 
ness to attempt to jmrcliase the land as'^igned them. Tlie small 
holder was poor; such capital [is he possessed he needed for in¬ 
vestment in live-stock, imiclunery, and seed; [uid he instinctively 
drew back from the ^hnisery of mortgage.” Ui)on the publicly- 
owned land his tenancy was secure, and should li(‘ be obliged by 
circumstiinces to give up his holdings he was [is>ure(] fair com 
peiisation for the improvements into which he laid put labour [ind 
perhaps money. 

The public activity wdiich has been described wjis intended only 
to supplement, not to sup])l[int or discouriige, the efforts which 
private individuals and numerous small-liolding^ societic'^ were 
making in the same direction. In general, landowners, ii'- well as 
estiite agents and farmers, w’ere indi'-po‘^i*d to have anything to do 
with the ml)^'ement; and this w^as [in obstacl(‘ not c[ip[ible of being 
rapidly overcome. Animated either In jihihinlhropic motives or 
by speculative self-interest however, si^veriil hirge jiroprietor^ 
split up portions of their land for jmrjiose^ of ex])eriment, the most 
noteworthy efforts being those of Lord (\irrington in Lincolnshire 
and in South Buckinghamshire, oi the Earl of ITarrowby in Stiil- 
fordshire, and of Major R. M. Bixire jit Winterslow^, luair Siili'-bury. 
After 1890, furthermore, seviTal organisjitions came into being — 
notably the Norfolk Small Holdings Association, the South Lin¬ 
colnshire Snifill Holdings Association, the Rural Development 
Society, and the Ruriil Labourer^’ League— which laid for theii 
object the increase of the number, and the promotion of the in¬ 
terests, of small holders, and, under the name of the National 
Land and Horne Leiigue, some of these societies dnwv together, in 
1911, into a fedenition. In 1912, idso, the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association of England wiis organised to perpetuiite and 
extend the work of [in Allotment and Simall Holdings Association 
established in 1893 During the years ] 909-11 2,192 applicants 
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were provided with .small lioldinss agp,ref»atiiit? 29 000 iicrc.s by the 
various unofficial agencie.«. Reports of 1910 and 1911 showed 
that the small holdiii^i;^ which had been e.'-tabli.died had been well 
cultivated, that the rents had been paid punctually, and that, with 
very few exceptions, the councils had lost no opportunity to pro¬ 
vide for the needs of suitable aj>plicants. The extent to which 
small holdings would arrest rural depojnilation w’a.« as yet, in 1914, 
a matter of speculation. It was not to lie believed that any at¬ 
tempt to transplant town-dweller^ in the country in large numbers, 
and to set them up in the hiahly technical profession of agricul¬ 
ture, could be successful. The offer of small holdings could be 
expected to attract back to the land only a small jiroportion of the 
rural labourers who laid left it. But it was also reasonable to 
expe(*t that a judicious exteiiMon of small holdings, by both ])ublic 
and private agencic'-^, would go far tenvard keeping in the country 
numbers of men Avho otluTwi^e would lie tempted to migrate. 
Experience showTd already that the opportunity for a career of 
imlepeiuh'nce and tlu' prosj)ect of rising above the status of a 
mere farm labourer made jiowerlul ai)peal. 

Other Agencies of Rural Improvement. The multiplication of 
prnall holdings was only one of many expedients pro})osed with a 
view to the betterment of Engli'^h agriculture', Oihers were the 
extension of co-ojieration, the wider introduction of facilities of 
rural credit, the development of technical agricultural education, 
and the gathering of the agricultural labourers into {-ocieties of the 
nature of trade unions. In continental (•ountries, especially France, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and parts of (Germany, co-oiierative asso¬ 
ciations of agriculturists had been, and still are, numerous and 
useful. Some had as their main object the purchase of supplies, 
others the -.ale of product^; but all were maintained to secure lor 
their members, by uni(('d action, commerciiil and other advantages 
which such jjersons would be unlikely to obtain individu’dlv. In 
England there had been, since the earlier nineteenth century, 
con.siderablc co-operative organisation, but it had not developed 
extensively in the distinctively rural portions of the country. One 
reason was to be found in the fact that, contrary to the ease in 
continental countries, the government took few^ steps to encourage 
rural co-operalive organisation. A more fundamental reason 
was the deep-seated conservatism and individualism of the Eng¬ 
lishman, and especially of the rural Englishman. From as earlv 
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as 1830 co-opcrativc enterprises, it is true, occasionally appear 
in the agricultural history of the country, and in March, 1913, 
there were in England and Wales as many as 478 co-operative 
agricultural societies, having a membership of 48,000, and an 
annual turnover of almost £2,000,000.* Only a beginning, how¬ 
ever, was made up to 1914, and it remained for tlie mass of small 
landholders to be brought to recognise that they might easily 
acquire certain kinds of ma(‘hinery in common and plough and 
thresh in association, and in these and a score of other ways 
achieve the same e(‘onomics that were achieved by the man who 
farms on a large scalc.^ 

Closely related was the matter of agricultural credit. Here 
again England W'as far behind continental countries. Gcnnany, 
France, and Italy, and even relatively backward slates such as 
Turkey, had systems of agricultural banks, organised commonly 
on the basis of mutual responsibility of a group of agriculturists, 
and ready to make loans to members upon ea^^y terms. In Ire¬ 
land co-operative credit banks were already employed with excel¬ 
lent results. But in England and Wales there were, in 1915, only 
forty-five institutions of the kind, as compared with 17,000 in 
(Jermany. Here likewise the conservatism and individualism of 
the Englishman were in evidence; and, furthermore, there was a 
deeply-lodged notion that while the trader properly enough docs 
business on a credit basis, the use of credit by a farmer is a dis¬ 
grace. Credit in England was still substantially a monopoly of 
the commercial and well-to-do classes. As a rule, the farmer or 
the small holder who found himself in need of a loan must resort 
to the private money-lender or seek the help of the persons who 
purchased his produce; in cither case, assistance was usually 
obtained on hard terms. 

In the matter of agricultural education there had been more 
substantial progress, although the old idea that experience is the 
only teacher really wwth while lingered, and agricultural instruc¬ 
tion lacked the scope and co-ordination which it had in a number 
of the continental countries. Since the creation of the Board of 
Agriculture in 1889 the supervision of agricultural instruction had 

‘The development wa.*^ nmiiily in the dairy indusatry. It was forwarded by 
the AKrieuItural Organisation Soeietj, estuhlished in 1901. There was a 
similar aoedety in Ireland. 

■ Levy, Large and Small JIoUlingH, (’’hap. X., Beimelt, Problems of Villagt 
LifCi Cbup. IX; G. Radford, AgriviilUiral Vo-opciaiion (Loudon, 1910). 
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been divided between that agency and tlie Board of Education.^ 
The former had to do witli advanced or spcciali.^cd agricultural 
colleges which served larger constituencies than the county areas 
of the local education authority. The latter controlled the more 
* elementary teaching provided by the erlucation committees of the 
county councils. There were maintained at the public expense, 
under varying arrangements for parliamentary grants or grants- 
in-aid by county councils, or by both, many institutions in all 
parts of the country in which scientific and technical instruction 
in agriculture was given and experimentation carried on. The 
number of persons receiving instruction of a more advanced char¬ 
acter was, however, not large.^ 

Finally, mention may be made of a movenamt started shortly 
before the World War looking to the organisation of agricultural 
labour on the principle of the trade union. English agricultural 
labour was still very Itirgely unorganised. The peasants of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had some consciousness of class 
interest and some crude organisation; but by long oppression the 
inclination to combine for the attainment of specific ends was 
practically extinguished. In times (‘omparatively recent, i e, 
about 1870-75, a certain amount of agrarian spirit was displayed; 
and in 1872 a National Agricultural Liibourers' Union was founded, 
under the leadersliip of Joseph Arch. This society, however, had 
only a brief existence, and its history merely demonstrated afresh 
how strongly individualistic the English rural temperament con¬ 
tinued to be. Twenty years ago, none the less, it began to be felt 
again that it was not impossible foi rural labourers to be gathered 
into societies or unions as other labourers were; and to promote 
this end a National Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural Workers' 
Union was establislied, whose branches, in 1914, were being ex¬ 
tended rapidly in l‘olh northern and southern England. This 
Union, whose member, were recruited mainly from the ir^o^t in¬ 
telligent and industrious farm labourers, was in 1914 giving 

‘Tlip fiwl Britihh Board of Affi ii-iillurp win estiildisliod in 1793, with Sir 
John Sinc-lair ns iiresidont and Arthur Young as secretary. In 1817, the 
refiisnl of rarlinniPiU to make further appropriations for carrying on its 
work hrouirht it (o an end. On the estRldisliinent of the new Board in 1889 
see A. H. H. Mathews, Fijiy Yearn of AgririilfiiraJ l^ohtirn (London, lOlo), 
Chap. VI. 

•Mathews, Fifty Years of Affrivulfural Politirn, Chap. VII; Collin^s, Lani 
Reform, Chaps V-VT : BcMinell, Problems of ^ lUapc Life, Chap. IV 
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promise, indeed, of becoming an important agency in rural re¬ 
generation. 

The Question of Tariff Reform. It was generally agreed that 
the increase of small holdings was desirable, that an extension of 
co-operation was needed, that the agencies of agricultural credit 
should be greatly multiplied, that a larger amount of agricultural 
instruction would be helpful, and even that adoption of the forma 
of trade unionism might be beneficial for the labourer williout 
being hurtful to the farmer or landowner. Other changes which 
were proposed, however, are more controversial. One of tlaan was 
the nationalisation of the land. A recond was the institution of 
more stringent rating and taxation of land values. And a third 
was the imposition of protectiAT duties on imporled agii<*ultural 
products. The first of these schemes, looking to the total siip- 
jnession of the private ownership of land, was as yet only an 
academic question; although it is to be observetl that its adoption, 
entire or in part, was favoured not only l)y professed socialists, but 
by other radicals in considerable numbers, in both public and 
private life.^ Tlie proposal relating to land values looked es])e- 
cially toward the rating and taxing of iindevelojied land in such a 
manner that owners would be tempted, or compelled, to throw it 
upon the market and thus increase the opj)ortunity for the laying 
out of small holdings. Some jirogres^* in this direction was realised 
under the i)rovisions of the Lloyd (Jeorge Budget of 1909, enacted 
in the Finance Bill of 1910.“ 

The third propo'^al, namely, the inijiosition of protective duties 
upon imporled foodslutTs and raw materials, looked to the adop¬ 
tion, in a degree, of the exjiedient by which (iiTinany and other 
continental countries Inul s(»ught to meet the altered condition^ 

'III its pnrlicv anil cniilpr form llio plan conlpinplalpil tlu* abiiipl coiilisoti- 
tion of till' land. Its siipporliM-s latc*i*, liowpvrr, ^'piiorall.A ^^illIll^ lliat 

ownprs l»p KivPii fair (‘ompcii^at ion and i\prp prp|»aipil lo aci ppt a gradual 
subhtitiitioii of jmblic for iiri>atp osMiprsliip. At onp limp Upiir\ tlpor^e ’was 
the principal pxpoiipiit of tlip sclipiiip. Tlip jilnii is al)l.^ ailNocatPd in IM. 
Fordliain. Mother Eaiih tiiondon. ItKPS). Si-p also II (\)\, Ijtiotl Xatinnnt 
isation (2nd pd., Ijondon, I'.MMi). and A. li Wallai c, Ltiinl \ ationainsation 
(London, ISSa). 

'On the conditions and iirohloins involved in the taxation of land values 
see T. P. W^’Iiittaker, The OwnrfWfhip, Tenure, and Taxation of hand (Ixindon, 
1914), aSO-.'iOtS; E. (Jii.Not, Ia NorialiHint vt Vi volution dr VAnglrferre von- 
temporaine, (Paris, lUia), aiT-HtiH, T. P. Napier. Thv \eiv Lnarf- 

Taxes and their Praetv at Applii aliun (London, 1910) ; E. S. (^ox-Sinclaii 
and T. Hynes, hand Valuen’ the Taxation of Jjund \'alues undir the Finance 
Act, 1010 (Loudon. 1910). 
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of world aftricultim' in tlic p:ist forty yoiirh.^ Tlio 'iu^gestion had 
been heard in JOiigland at intervals for a f^eneration. It received 
most explicit and forceful stateinent in the course of the historic 
^ (TUsadc launched by Joseph Chamberlain ui 19U3.“ The C>ham- 
berlain i)rop,raiii of tariff relorm embraced the iinpo'^ition of duties 
not only on iiniiorted niiinufacture^, but on imported j*raiii, flour, 
meat, and dairy products, with firovisioii for the extension of a 
prelVrence, in the form of lower rates, to produce of tlie British 
dependencies. Mr. Chamberlain hini^cdf ^usRCsted a duty of 2s. 
p(‘r (piarter on corn and flour, ami one of five per cent, ad valorem 
on meat and dairy jmjduce ; while the unofficial Tariff Commission 
which was set up in 1904 to make a comprehensive study of the 
problem projioscal dutic'- of 2s. a quarter on foreign wheat and Is. a 
(piarter on colonial wheat, “equivalent duties” on other foreign 
and colonial f*rains, five [icr cent, ad valorem on meat, and five to 
ten i)er cent, on other agricultural i‘ommodities. The art;ument of 
those who a’ave their •support lo the proposed policy was, in brief; 
(1) tliat imjiosition of tin* (‘ontcanplated duties would cause a rise 
in the price of aji,ricultural prodmds, inidudinp; home-fi;rown com¬ 
modities; (2) that the jirnfils ol the landowners and the farmers 
would be increased, makiiif; pos^bh* an aflvance in the waftes of the 
agricultural labourers; and (3l (hat the conversion of arable to 
srass land would be lessemul, if not absolutely ^lopped. Th(‘ con¬ 
tention of the opjionents of the scheme, on the other hand, was (1) 
that a(‘quiescem-e in it would mean repudiation of the free-trade 
jirinciples to whi(‘h, for more than a half-century, the nation had 
been committed and under which it had prosper^-d; (2) that the rise 
of jmeevs would jiroduce an increase of rents, leaving the farmer no 
better off’ than he now wa^; (3) that in the existinp; disorRanised 
condition of English rural labour the rise of jiriccs would have 
small effect, it any, upon waM,es; and (4) tliat the increased price of 
loi'dstuffs would have o:h! effects upon the industrial population 
of the towns and citi(‘s. Tor a decade the tariff refonii mo\ement 
made steady headway. The Liberal party stood firm for free 
trade anci, beinp; continuously in power, was of course, able to 
prevent the kind of legislation that the reformers w^anled. But the 
Unionist party was captured by the protectionists, and for some 
years before 1914 the presumiition was that, if it w’ere returned to 

^ Soo pp. lin---07. 

■Set* PI). 
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office, its leaders would incorporate the fundamentals of the tariff 
reform program in their first budget. 

The Liberal Land Policy. At intervals during the years 
1911-14 the Liberal leaders, notably David Lloyd George, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, gave serious attention to the land question, 
with the object both of gathering informalion and of instituting 
further reforms. In 1912 there was appointed a senii-ofiicial Land 
Enquiry Committee, to which was given the task of investigating 
wages, hours, housing, game laws, allotments, and conditions of 
land tenure and land acquisition; and in October, 1913, this body 
submitted a comprehensive and valuable report on rural land 
conditions.^ Employing this document as a text-book, Mr. Lloyd 
George forthwith launched an ambitious educational and 
legislative campaign on the subject of land reform. By all testi¬ 
mony, he pointed out, England has no superior in Europe as an 
agricultural country, in climate, soil, and markets. Similarly 
agreed, he asserted, were all observers that nowhere in Europe 
was agriculture carried on with poorer adaptation of means to 
ends or with results more disproportionate to possibilities. Within 
a few decades, millions of acres of cultivated land had been 
abandoned to grass, and on other millions, in the Highlands, the 
crofters had given place to deer; while by legal process men had 
been driven, by the hundreds of thousands, from the soil of 
Ireland. From the report of the investigating committee it 
appeared that more than sixty per cent, of the adult agricultural 
labourers of the kingdom received les.s than 18s. a week, and that 
a considerable proportion re(*eived not more than IGs. The 
amount necessary for the maintenance of a labourer and his family 
was shown, however, to be 20s. 6d. a week, even on workhouse 
fare. The average wages on the land were affirmed to be lower, 
the hours longer, and the housing and other conditions of living 
worse, than in any other great form of industry. Rural labourers, 
it was emphasised, cannot readily combine. As matters stood, 
they could be turned out of their homes at a week’s notice.^ And 

'The Committee—composed of five Libernl members of Parliament nnd 
three other pei'hoiis, under the (luiiruiaiiship of A. II. I). Acland—c-overed in 
its investigations all of England and a portion of Wales, leaving Scotland 
and the remainder of Wales to be investigated by sei)arale ageiicieb. 

^The rent of the labourer’s cottage (ranging, in imrely agricultural portions 
of England and Wales, from Is. tld. to 2s. tkl. a vM‘ek) was reguhii'ly deducted 
by the employer from the wages paid. Lioss of employment meant eviction 
from the cottage. 
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the price of land, inflated by social distinctions and affected by 
monopoly value, remained prohibitive, even despite the aid afforded 
l)y tlie Small Holdings Act. The labourer had little or no chance 
uf improving his position unle‘?s he abandoned tlie country-side 
for the towns or for the colonies. 

The land policy formulated by Mr. Lloyd George and advo¬ 
cated by him in a number of notable speeches late in 1913 was 
based on the premise that the fundamental defect in the English 
agrarian system was the prevalence and the irresponsibility ol 
landlordism. Landlordism, it was decl;tied, was in England th(‘ 
greatest and the least controlled of all monopolies—a monopoly 
il^of such pcjwer that, at its whim, it could, and did, hold in a 
state of total undevelojnnent great stretclu^s of fertile land, re¬ 
gardless of all interests of the nation at large, and could fix with 
ecjjual arbitrariness the conditions under which the remaining 
portions of the soil should be utilised. In Mr. Lloyd (ieorge’s 
hands, the program of reform was directed toward two main 
ends: (1) the betterment of the lot of the rural population; 
and (2) the increase of agricultural production. The first was 
to be attained bv direct and immediate action, the second more 
slowly, and perhaps largely as a consequence of the amelioration 
of rural labour conditions. In tlie first place, it was proposed 
that a new ministry^ should be established—a Ministry^ of Lands 
—to have jurisdiction in all matters pertaining to both rural and 
urban lands.^ Under the Minister of Lands should be local com¬ 
missions with power to purchase (at prices determined by them- 
selves) land needed for the more rapid multiplication of small 
^holdings, for reclamation, and for afforestation, and with power, 
also, to inquire into evictions, to compel compensation for im¬ 
provements, and, under certain conditions, to fix rents. In the 
second place, it was proposed, in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee, the agricultural labourer should be 
given protection through the medium of a minimum wage law, 
with the provision that the minimum wage should be determined 
for different localities by the commissions.^ The commissions 

^ ‘To the new iiiiuister were to be transferred the functions of the Board of 
Apri( iilture, uud of a number of other existing adininistriitive agencies. 

■It will be observed that, under the provisions of the Trade Boards Act of 
1909, the minimum wage principle was already operative in certain sweated 
industries (see p. 375). Coal mining was carried on also under a minimum 
wage law. Of late, the demand for minimum wage legislation had been grow- 
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should have power, further, to regulate the hours of labour. And, 
finally, it was suggested that a national survey of housing con¬ 
ditions be undertaken, and that the state proeeed, using the reserve 
insurance funds, with the building of about 125,000 cottages whieli, 
together with garden plots, should be disposed of to labourers at 
an “economic rent.” ’ 

The policies thus propounded were given out as tlic produce 
of prolonged Cabinet deliberations; in other w^ords, iliey were 
promulgated as a part of the general ministerial program. As 
such, they were attacked by the Unionists, although the oppo¬ 
sition whicli developed centered upon details rather tlniii fiind:!- 
mentals and was, withal, half-hearted. Discussion of tlie subject, 
in press and on platform, was going on actively when the war 
broke out in 1914; and in that year the Jjand Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee’s Report on Urban Laml was published, together with the 
report of the Scottish Land Eiujuiry (’ommittee and that of the 
Welsh Land Enquiry C\)ramitlee set up some months earlier. 
Naturally, the war thrust the issue into the background for a 
time. But the discussion had gone far enough to throw into 
sharp relief the two great rival programs of agrarian reform 
—the Unionist proposal to imi)rove agriculture by the taxation of 
imported foodstuffs and the Liberal plan to reach the same end 
by the reconstruction of tlie conditions of land ownershi]) anrl of 
rural labour.^ 
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CHAPTER IX 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRARIAN PROBLEMS IN FRANCK 
AND GERMANY 

A Centuiy ot Economic Liberation. A principle wliicli wa.s 
woven deeply into the American national hv^lein at its begin¬ 
ning is that of full and free industrial op])()rtunity. For tiie 
American, therefore, it is not easy to conceive how c('mpl(‘tely 
the agriculture, the manufactures, and the trade of France, 
(icrinany, and other continental European counlries were shackled 
only four or five generations ago by status, by custom, anrl by 
contractual arrangements. The gild, Uie manor, the state, and 
ihe Church imposed each its peculiar restrictions, and tlie eco¬ 
nomic position and outlook of the individual was likely to be 
determined more largely by agencies beyond his power to control 
than by his own habits of enterprise and tlirift. It i^ only 
within comparatively recent decades that the mass (d men in 
Europe have acquired such freedom of industrial initiative* and 
achievement as they now enjoy. If the cardinal aspect of the 
economic history of the United States since 1789 has been cxiian- 
sion, that of the economic development of continental Europe 
during the same period has been liberation. Speaking broadly, 
one may say that the first great advance toward liberation was 
accomplished by the Revolution in France in 1789-94; that a 
second was realised under Napoleon, although accompanied by a 
certain amount of retrogression; that the i)eriod 1815-45 witnessed 
considerable progress, especially on the side of industrial technirpie 
and that after 1845-50 the triumph of liberalising principles was 
rapid and in many rcsi)ect.s complete. 

The transformations by means of which liberation has been 
achieved took place within all of the three principal fields of 
economic activity—agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. 
They involved, in the main, (1) (he abolition of .serfdom, (2) 
the relaxation of land laws, the breaking up of great estate*^, 
and the develoiment of small holdings; (3) the introdu(‘tion of 
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agricultural macliinrry and of scientific methods of cultivation; 
(4) the suppression or regulation of the gilds; (5) the applica¬ 
tion of steam-power to the pro(‘esscs of manufacture, giving rise 
(as in Phigland) to the factory system; (6) the construction of 
highways and canals and the inauguration of the railway era; 
and (7) the reduction, and in some instances the suppression, 
of the restrictions imposed upon trade by national or local legis¬ 
lation, imduding customs regulations. In the present chapter 
will be coiiMdcred the salient aspects of agricultural liberation 
and agricultural progress in Fr.ijicc and Germany; in the next 
two chapters will be sketched the development of industry’ and 
transportation in these two countries; in the next three will be 
described the liberation and growth of trade in western Europe; 
while for an independent chapter wall l)e reserved a review of 
tlu^ economic development of the greatest of the states of eastern 
Europe, i.e., Russia. 

Small Holding^ in France: Effects of the Revolution. The 

continental country in wdiich the liberation of agriculture first 
took place upon a considerable scale was France. There, as 
cl^sewhere, the development presents three principal phases: 1 1) the 
emancipation of the rural labourer in respect to liis j^erson; (2) 
the release of agricultural technique from the letters imposed 
by law and custom; and (3) the liberation of tlie land, similarly, 
from ancient legal and customary fetters, and the opening of it 
to the possession of large numbers of peojile. One of the capital 
achievements of the Revolution wais the abolition of all survivals 
of feudalism and serfdom. The number of «erfs remaining to be 
set free in 1789 was not large. None the less, the liberation of 
such as there were, together with the cancellation of an intricate 
mass of surviving feudal and manorial obligations, was a step 
necessary to be taken before the French agricultural chisse‘5 could 
be put in the way of the largest prosperity. By it the French 
people were guaranteed for the first time a universal status of 
personal, legal freedom. 

The liberation of techniijuc, involving especially the abandon¬ 
ment of the three-fiehl system and the introduction of machinery 
and of new methods of cultivation, came gradually and did not 
reach full fruition before the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. In some of its aspects, at least, it was promoted, as well 
as accompanied, by a development which must be considered 
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much the most important of all, i.e., the conversion of tenants, 
dependent cultivators, and ordinary labourers into independent, 
self-sustaining landholders; and attention must first be directed 
in some detail to this fundamental matter. Formerly it was sup¬ 
posed that the multiplicity of small proprietorships which is the 
distinguishing feature of rural France to-day was wholly a con¬ 
sequence of the Revolution. Research has shown that this is 
not true—^that, on the contrary, the breaking up of the agri¬ 
cultural lands of France into little holdings was already under 
way long before 1789. Some students of the subject have gone 
so far as to maintain, indeed, that the number of landed proprie¬ 
torships in France was scarcely smaller before 1789 than it is, 
to-day.^ This is an extreme view, but it is nearer the truth 
than is the assertion of the historian Michelet that the class of 
peasant proprietors sprang entirely from the land sales of the 
Revolutionary period. During his travels in France in 1787-89 
Arthur Young was struck by the large numbers of instances in 
which the lord possessed the chateau and some seignorial land, 
while most of the area of the old manor was divided among peas¬ 
ants who owned their bits of ground subject only to the renderino: 
of certain seignorial payments. Throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries impoverished seigneurs in increasing number- 
had been obliged to sell land to their tenants; while the number 
of small holdings had been steadily increased by the redemption 
of waste land and by the enclosure and division of common land. 
No reliable statistics of French landholdings prior to 1789 exist. 
Arthur Young, however, says that in 1787 a third of the land was 
tilled by peasant owners; and it has been estimated that at the 
outbreak of the Revolution the total number of proprietors was 
about three millions, of whom three-fifths would be classified 
to-day as small proprietors. Both Young and Malthus cxpress(‘d 
the opinion that, as matters were going, France would become 
as badly overpopulated as was China. As late as 1823 McCullock 
predicted that the land must certainly become, within fifty year^, 
“the greatest pauper warren in the world“ and share with Ireland 
the dubious honour of furnishing hewers of wood and drawer^^ 
of water to other countries.- 

'This i.s asHerted by the RuHsinn soholnr Tjoutchisky. Sop Johnson, The 
Diaappearanve of the Hmall Landowner, infi. 

” Brodprick, Engliah Land and Engliah Landlord*, 308. 
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After full allowance has been made for the growth of small 
holdings before the Revolution, the fact remains that the devel¬ 
opment was much accelerated by the Revolution itself. In the 
first place, the improvement of the conditions of landholding, 
through the suppression of manorial obligations, stimulated the 
desire of larger numbers of men to become proprietors. In the 
second place, the Revolution emphasised the principle—and 
Napoleon sought to enforce it in the Cade —of egalitarian in¬ 
heritance, in accordance with wliich the bulk of a testator’s 
property was required to b(‘ divided equally among all of his 
cliildren, without distinction of age or sex. Already before 1789 
til is policy was in common use among the bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry. And while in practise a rule of this kind must under 
any condition be subject to some evasions and limitations, there 
can be no question that the sanction lent the '^partible successions^ 
by the Revolutionary assemblies and b}’^ the (^odc decidedly en¬ 
hanced the principle’s effectiveness. More important than these 
influences, however, w'as the extensive -ale of lands confiscated 
from the crown, from the eniiifrca, and from the Ghurch. Through 
the years 1790-95 large areas were placed upon the market. 
Prices were low, payment W’as spread over a jieriod of tw^elve 
or more years, a clear title was given, and no i-oinplicating obliga¬ 
tions w'ere imposed. The law of May 14, 1790, specifically en¬ 
joined that the lands should be sold in small portions, the large 
estates being broken up for the purpose, to the end that the 
number of “happy proprietors” might be increah'ed. Until 1793, 
when the practice was prohibited, peasants frequently combined 
to purchase large tracts which they forthwith divided among 
themselves. 

French Land Tenure in Recent Times. From the Revolution 
to the present day France has remained a land of numerous and 
small holdings. The law' of partible inheritance has been, how¬ 
ever, the theme of heated controversy. It has been objected 
especially that the operation of the rule means the subdivision 
of the soil on mechanical lines without reference to supply and 
demand, and that it splits up estates into minute and scattered 
parcels, with the result of w'asting both the soil and the time of 
the owner, and also of breeding litigation. Although there have 
sprung up customs which so far evade the law as to prevent 
moTccllcment beceming pulverisation, the law stands intact and 
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in its essentiiils it is effectively enforced.* From being attacked 
as an altogether undesirable stimulus to the increase of population, 
the law came to be denounced as a measure operating to keep the 
population almost stationary. It would be difficult to prove that 
it has been more influential in the one direction than the other. 
That it has operated progressively to augment the subdivision of 
the land cannot be doubted, ulthougli other influences have con¬ 
tributed to the same end. Statistics prepared in 1862 showed that 
in that year 56.29 per cent, of all holdings in the country had an 
area of five hectares (a little le'^s than twelve and one-half acres) 
or less; - 30.47 per cent., an area of between five and twenty 
hectares; 8.47 per cent., an area of between twenty and forty 
hectares; and only 4.77 per cent , an area of more than forty 
hectares. The situation twenty-two years later is exhibited by 
the following figures: 


Ami oj hoUIiugs 
(in hcctaich) 
0-2 
2-6 
6-50 
50-200 
over 200 


Aggregate area in 
holdings of the aize 
5,211,456 
7,543,a47 
19,217,002 
9,39S,057 
8,017,542 


Percei tage 
of aggregate 
area of all holdings 
10 53 
15 20 
38 04 
19 04 
16.23 


On the eve of the Croat War there were somewhat more than 
three million proprietors wliosi holdings were und(‘r ten hectares 
in extent, and these holdings aggregated upwards of tw^enty per 
cent, of the total arable area of the country. The remainder was 
owned by some 750,000 proprietors—half of it by 150,000 whose 
holdings exceeded one hundred and sixty hectares, the other half 
by 600,000 wdiose holdings fell between ten and one hundred and 
sixty hectares. About eighty per cent, of all holdings were cul¬ 
tivated by their owners. Of the remainder, thirteen per cent, were 
leased and seven per cent, were worked under the system known 
as metayage, involving the division of the produce, on some desig¬ 
nated percentage basis, betwreen proprietor and cultivator. The 
number of small liolders continued to show' steady increase. A 
report of the Ministry of Agriculture showed that during the period 

'E. van der SinissiMi, La population; Uh rffi/vff dr sra progri^s et lea oh 
ktaclea qui en arrctdit Veasor (Brussels, 1811.*!), r»10-n41. 

*Thp o\ac‘t equhaleut of the hocture is 2.471 ui-res. 
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1890-1910 in only two of the eighty-seven departments was there 
any tendency toward concentration of landed property in fewer 
hands. The French peasant still displays a deep attachment for 
the soil. The ground is not so rich or well-favoured that hard 
work is not reejuired for its tillage, but it repays the husbandman’s 
effort to his reasonable satisfaction. “The magic of property,’’ 
declared Adam Sniiih, “turns sand to gold; give a man the secure 
possession of a bleak rock and he wdb turn it into a garden.” 
To the truthfulness of this observation every rural community 
of France to-day bears witness. Property in land has become 
a national asset, and in no country of Europe would a socialistic 
or other revolution involving the abolititai of private possession 
be more inconceivable. 

A Century of French Agricultural Development. AVhile Great 
Britain was becoming distinctly an industrial and commercial 
nation and (Sermany, at a later period, was tending strongly in 
the same direction, France remained a jiredominantly agricultural 
country. And such she still is. Her vast waavllli is drawn princi¬ 
pally from tlie soil, and approximately one-half of her population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits, whereas in England and al(‘s 
the pre-war proportion was but one-tenth and m (Jermany less 
than one-third. Throughout the past liuiulierl years agricultural 
progress has been more steady and substantial than in any country 
of Europe, with the possible exception of Belgium and Denmark. 
In the Napoleonic period Flemish and English systems of crop 
rotation were introduced and the cultivation of many products 
—dyes, chic'ory, flax, hemp, and beet-root—was begun or ex¬ 
tended; although it must be added that after the restoration of 
normal trade relati(iii> in 1814-15 some of the newer forms of 
cii tivation (c.g., that of beet-root) which had been undertaken 
a a means of jwoviding substitutes for commodities cut off by 
til war languislh u The period 1815-47 was, in general, a time, 
of "apid agricultural advance and of great rural prosperity. The 
country wuis at peace externally, and the people, although at 
tim agitated by political questions, were in the main profitably 
emp.oyed and eontented. An evidence of the favourable situation 
of the time is supplied by the fact that between 1815 and 1846 
the ])opulation increased at an average rate of 200,000 a year, or, 
in the aggregate, by six millions. Between 1789 and 1848 the 
production of wheat rose from 93,000,000 to 152,000,000 bushels; 
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that of potatoes from 5,000,000 to 275,000,000 bushels; that of 
wine from 374,000,000 to 924,000,000 gallons. 

After 1848 advance was somewhat retarded. The political un¬ 
settlement incident to tlie overthrow of the Orleanist monarchy 
and the establishment of the Second Empire, the Crimean War 
and the war with Austria in 1859, outbreaks of the cholera, and 
the poor harvests of 1853 and 1855 operated, along with other 
circumstances, to withdraw men from the land and to jeopardise 
agricultural interests. At no time during the second half of the 
century did these interests quite regain their former prosperity. 
After 1860, however, the reclamation of waste land set in upon a 
large scale, and likewise the introduction of agricultural machinery. 
An English obser^er relates that in 1840 it was quite the u^ual 
thing to see horses used for treading out grain; but an official 
report of 1862 showed that France then possessed more than 
100,000 thresliing-machines, almost 3,000 being operated by steam. 
Scientific methods of rotation, soil-preparation, and fertilisation 
were introduced, and between 1818 and 1889 the average yield of 
wheat per acre was raised from eleven to seventeen and one-half 
bushels, and between 1825 and 1875 that of barley w’as increased 
by eight bushels, and that of oats by ten bu'^hels. Between 1812 
and 1888 the number of cattle kept was more than doubled. In 
1877 about 37,500,000 acres, or almost three-tenths of the total 
area of the country, w’cre planted with corn of one sort or aiiotlier, 
and 23,500,000 acres, or more rhan one-sixth of the country’s area, 
were planted with wheat and rye. In (Ireat Britain and Ireland 
in the same year 11,000,000 acres, or one-seventh of the whole 
area of the United Kingdom, were planted wdth corn crops, 
and only 3,600,000 acres, or barely one-twenty-second, with wheat 
and rye. 

In the matter of foodstuffs pre-war France was largely self- 
supporting, and her exports of agricultural products were ex¬ 
tensive. She imported some wheat, but, as is shown by the table 
appearing at the top of the next page, the quantity was not large 
except during the era of depression 1876-96.’ 

A main characteristic of the agriculture of the country is the 
diversity of its products. Wheat and wine are the staples, but 
there is a heavy output of rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, maize, 

'BritiBh Tariff GouimiHRion, Report of the Agricultural Committee (London, 
1906). 89. 
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Period 
1831-35 ... 

Average 
yearly pro¬ 
duction (?n mil¬ 
lions of cwts,) 
. 100.7 

1836-40 ... 

. 101.8 

1841-45 ... 

. 109 4 

1840-50 ... 

. 125 4 

1851-55 ... 

. 11!».7 

1856-00 ... 

. 146.0 

1801-05 ... 

. 146 9 

1800-70 ... 

. 144 9 

1871-75 ... 

. 149.2 

187G-S0 ... 

. 138.6 

1SS1-S5 ... 

. 101.3 

1880-00 ... 

. 160.4 

1891-95 ... 

. 155 5 

lSOG-1900... 

. 170.5 

1901-03 ... 

. 173 8 


Average 

Average 

yeauu im¬ 

yearly supply 

ports {VI mil¬ 

per capita 

lions o( rwts,) 

(i?< ewis ) 

.40 

3.07 

.47 

3.02 

.93 

3.17 

J 95 

3.58 

2.27 

3.38 

1.00 

3.98 

4.17 

4 01 

5.16 

3.92 

7 68 

4.31 

23.77 

4.34 

21 35 

4.82 

19.92 

4.71 

26 34 

4.73 

1137 

4.09 

4.97 

4.56 


fruits, and dairy produce. Almost one-third of tlic cultivated land 
ih devoted to cereals. In the decade 1890-1905 the average annual 
acreage of wheat alone w^a^ 10,580,000, ivnd the average yielfl w as 
317,707,000 bushels. In the same period the average acreage in 
productive vines was 4,050,725, and tlii‘ auTage yield was 
1,072,622,000 gallons. Of a total of 195,000 square iiiiics of arable 
land, 171,000 square miles, or eighty-eight per cent., were under 
cultivation in 1914. 

The State and Agriculture. In a number of ways the interests 
of agriculture are actively served by the state. In the first place, 
they are given the benefit of protective duties on imported agricul- 
I'lral commodities. In 1819 the importation of grain was made 
fc I )ject to a fixed duty and a surtax varying according to the 
Liiuount by wdiich the home prices should fall below a certain 
k ‘1, wdtli pro>x‘‘i in, under certain conditions, for the suspension 
oi mportation alTugcther. In 1821 this law w^as mi'^t yet more 
sti’x igent. Throughout the remainder of the century tariff policy 
fluci lated, but at no time was agriculture left without substantial 
prot» tion. The competition of American and other foreign food- 
stuff** was never felt in France as keenly as in England, but it was 
felt ‘-ufliciently to render futile any movement looking toward a 
general relaxation of agricultural duties, and the characteristic 
feature of the tariff history of France, as of Germany, in the decade 
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1881-90 was the development of a more coiiiprelieiisive system of 
agricultural protection.^ The tariff law of 1892 was conceived in 
the interest mainly of agriculture; and, although the latest great 
measure of the kind, enacted in 1910, was designed primarily to 
meet the demands of industry, it perpetuated, and in some in¬ 
stances increased, the rates on agricultural products established 
eighteen years before.- 

In the second place, the state advances the interests of agricul¬ 
ture by maintaining a Ministry of Agriculture, whose organisation 
and equipment leave little to be desired. The ministry is aided by 
an advisory council of one hundred members, including senators, 
deputies, and experts in husbandry. Inspectors visit all parts of 
the country and submit reports which b(‘comc the bases of state 
subventions designed to i)romote agrarian prosi)erity. Finally, 
there have been provided exceptional facilities for agricultural 
education. Besides the National Agronomic Institute at Paris, 
there are several secondary schools of agriculture and upwards of 
a hundred special and local schools. The ministries of Agriculture 
and Education habitually co-operate to promote the teaching of 
husbandry in rural schools; and, indeed, agricultural instruction 
in elementary schools is compulsory. The object is avowed to be 
not only to improve agriculture but '‘to inspire the young with a 
love of country life.” ’ By act of 1875 there was establislied a new 
class of schools—the ccoles pratiques (Vagricalture—wlnvh provide 
practical agricultural training for the children of small farmers, 
tenjints, and labourers, who can enter, at the age of thirteen, on 
leaving the primary schools. 

Agricultural Societies. Among the numerous resiiects in which 
the agriculture of France* differs from that of England may be 
mentioned the extensiveness of organisation and of co-oi)erative 
effort among the agricultural classes. Conditions are, of course, 
more favourable for organisation in France than in England. The 
spirit of individualism is less dominant, and the number of persons 
who will be most likely to be attracted by the possibilities of 
organisation, i.c., the small proprietors, is very much larger. At 
the same time, it is to be obser\Td that even in France the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural societies on a large scale has taken place only 

* Meredith, Proievthu in Franvr, (aiuii». IV-V. 

* For a more extended review of Freiirli tariff history see Chap. Xlll. 

“British Consular Report No. riOr», on Aarivvitural Eduvation in France, 
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within rerent decfides. In tlie cip;hteriith rrntury there was 
founded the Socictc Natlonalc d'Agriculture dt France^ which haw 
counted anionjj; its niCinhcrs tlie country’^ most able agriculturists 
of each sureccdirig gcncTatiun, and was by 1914 one of tlie principal 
organisations of its kind in tlie \^orld. It, lioA\evrr, partakes 
largely of the i. liararter of a seieiuific academy and hardly reaches 
ihc mass of the rural pcipulatlon; and the same is true of a few 
other general societies which, within their Mjlds, have had a career 
of more or less usefulness. From early in the nineteenth century 
there were, also, connect agricidex, or local parish organisations of 
farmers and tenants, established to stimulate the improvement of 
methods of cultivation. The inauguration of a new era in the 
history of French agrii ultural organl‘^ation, however, was accom¬ 
plished by the repeal, by a law of March 23, 1884, of the restric¬ 
tions on professional associations which had been imposed by the 
Constituent Asseiidilv and later had been incorporated in the 
Napoleonic Penal Code.' Tt had been required that no association 
of any sort compiising more than twenty members should be 
formed except with the consent of the government. Now, by the 
law of 1884, it w’as stipulated that associations having cxc]u^i\ely 
for their object ‘‘the study and defence of connn(‘rcial and agricul¬ 
tural economic interests,” might be formed and maintained without 
special authorisation, and that such organisations should be 
accorded full legal rights, iiu’luding those of ovvning projierty and 
appearing in the courts.- At the time when the law was passed 
French agriculture, in common wdth the agriculture of neighbouring 
countries, w’as depressed Prices WTre falling, land values WTre 
shrinking, rents were decreasing, agricultural wages were not 
keeping pace wdth w^ages paid in industrv. As a result, the agricul¬ 
tural classes availe<l themselves eagerly of their new' rights. The 
rapidity with which organisation progressed is apjiarent from the 
table printed at the top ol the next jiage.'* 

Agricultural societies are now^ to be found in every cuqiartment 
of the country, being most numerous in the small-farming, vine- 
grow'ing districts of the Loire valley and of the east and southeast. 
Theoretically, in most instances, membership is open to landlords, 

»Art. inn. 

tlu‘ Lnw of Associntioiis of H)tn (here was oxtoiided to nssoeiatioas 
of all kiiuls the Mime lihe^'ties which had been obtained by the agi'icultura? 
OBsociations seventeen .\enrs before. 

*A. Souchon, AgHcuUural i^ocieiiea in France tEvreux, 1915), 4. 
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No. of No. of 

Year societies rn embers 

1890 . 648 234,234 

1895 . 1,188 385,199 

1900 . 2,069 512,794 

1905 . 3,116 659,953 

1910 . 4,948 813,038 

1913 6,178 976,157 


small proprietors, “metayers,” and agricultural labourers. There 
are societies, however, which are open only to representatives of a 
single class, e.g., the proprietors or the “metayers”; and in point 
of fact the wage-earning labourers, in so far as organised at all, 
maintain societies of their own, which arc comparable to industrial 
trade unions and arc generally afTiliated with the Confederation 
Generate du Travail.^ It comes about, therefore, that most of the 
societies are composed exclusively of landowners. Some cover only 
a single commune; others cover the whole of a department. Some 
have as their object the promotion of agricultural interests in 
general; others are concerned with some special interest, as vine¬ 
growing or cattle-breeding or beet-root cultivation. In 1913, 
6,021 of the local societies were organised in 85 district unions, 
noteworthy examples being the Union dn Sud-Est, comprising 
some 500 scattered societies in the valley of the Rhone about 
Lyons, the Union des Alpcs ct dc Provence with about 300 societies, 
the Union du Midi, the Union Girondine, the Union Lorraine, the 
Syndicat du Nord, and many more. And finally, tlierc is a central 
society known officially as the Union (^entrale dcs Syndicnis 
Agricolcs, representing, not a combination of tlie district unions, 
but a direct association of about 2,500 of the local societies. The 
more immediate objects of the local organisations is to promote 
the improvement of agricultural technique; to effect economies for 
their members by making purchases in common of implements, 
fertilisers, seeds, and other supplies; to aid members in the sale of 
their produce; and to detect and prevent adulterations and other 
frauds. Ultimately they, or at all events many of their sponsors, 
aim at the maintenance of agreeable relations among the various 
elements of the agricultural population, the co-ordination of flu 
agricultural forces of the country in lieu of the party organisations 
whieh these forces do not possess, and the promotion in tariff- 
^See pp. 445-448. 
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making, isoriul legislation, and other matters^ of more effective 
representation of agricultural interests. 

Co-operation and Agricultural Credit. The societies that have 
been mentioned provide largt^ facilitie*^ for co-operative buying 
and selling. There are, however, other co-operative agencies; and 
in general it may be said that agricultural co-operation has been 
developed farther in France than in any European countries 
except Belgium, Denmark, and portions of Germany. Of co¬ 
operation in cultivation there is now very little, although prior to 
the Revolution such cultivation was practised by a large number 
of societe!^ taisiblcs, organised by peasant communities. The .sense 
of personal proprietorship is too strong to-day to permit any con¬ 
siderable extension of communistic methods of tillage. The co¬ 
operative societies, none the less, frequently make provision for 
the u.^e in (‘orumon of agricultural implements, and some exist 
solely for the purchase and collective utilisation of steam ploughs, 
of threshing machines, or of machinery in general. But it is the 
sale and the coiiversiun, or manufacture, of agricultural products, 
rather than production, that most of the .'societies take as their 
province; and it is for these pu^pol^es, as a rule, that the fanning 
population is organised in speeial eo-operative sf)ciciies subsidiary 
to the general .syndicats, or soeieties, inentioiieil in the preceding 
section. Co-operative associations for chec.se manufacture are 
said to have existed in the Jura from as early as the twelfth cen- 
tur>^ and it is still in the milk, butter, and cheese producing por¬ 
tions of the couiilr>" that true co-operatives arc ino.^'t numerous. 
Co-operatives for cheese-making alone number more than 2,000, 
being chiefly in the Jura and in Ain. Next to the dairy industry, 
wdne-making is most fully organised, although the first co-opera¬ 
tive wine vault appears to have been e.stabli.^hed only in 1890, in 
Champagne. In various parts of the country there are also co¬ 
operative olive-oil VioH’s (dating from 1905), distilleries, mills, and 
manufactories of potato flour. The number of societies existing for 
the sole purpose of eo-operative sale and conversion of agricultural 
products w^^,s, in 1914, about 2,400; and already there had been an 
attempt, though only moderately successful, to organise them in 
a Federation Nationalv dcs Societh Co-operatives Agricolcs. 

The que.stion of agricultural credit is one to which attention 
has long been given in France. It was discussed in Parliament as 
early as 1846, and scores of interesting proposals concerning it 
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have been ofifered. Certain experiments prior to 1884 proved but 
partially, or not at all, bucccssful. After the date mentioned many 
of the newer agricultural syndieats, however, undertook the 
organisation of credit, often with very good results. And there 
appeared also the Caiimcs Durands, or Durand Funds (so-called 
from their founder, a lawyer of Lyons), which arc communal 
mutual aid societies in which each member gives his unlimited 
liability as a guarantee. Development, however, was slower than 
in other countries, notably (lermany and Italy, and it was only 
in 1894, when Parliament enacted an important law on the sub¬ 
ject, that institutions of agricultural credit began to multiply 
rapidly. The measure of 1894 made easier, and yet safer, the 
conditions under which societies should organise and maintain 
credit facilities, and in the ensuing four years 136 local funds, in 
47 departments, were instituted. A law of 1898 further bettered 
the position of the agricultural creditor, and another of 1899 in¬ 
augurated the somewhat dubious policy of state subvention in aid 
of rural credit agencies and instituted a new class of District 
Funds. An act of 1910 placed co-ojicratives on tlie same footing, 
in respect to loans, as individuals. In 1914 (Icrmany alone sur¬ 
passed France in the effectiveness of agricultural credit organisa¬ 
tion. 

Rural Germany at the Opening of the Nineteenth Century. 

The economic development of (lermaii> has been essentially unlike 
that of either England or France, but it has taken a course more 
nearly resembling that to be observed in the former country, in 
that it has involved a substantial displacement of agriculture by 
industry and trade. In 1914 forty-two ])er cent, of tlie population 
of the Empire was engagetl in industry, more than twenty-seven 
per cent, in trade and iniseellaneous professions, and less than 
thirty per cent, in agriculture. It is to be observed, however, that 
this state of things is of recent origin. Speaking broadly, it does 
not antedate the creation of the Empire in 1871. At the opening 
of the nineteenth century CJcrmany was rather more predominantly 
agricultural than was France. In 1804 seventy-three per cent, of 
the population of Prussia was rural, and throughout the (lerm.an 
lands as a whole the proportion of the population engaged in agri¬ 
culture was not less than eighty per cent. Industry and trade 
were really less flourishing than thev had been in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when the Hansa f-itics were the centers of the 
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commcri’e of northern Euroi)c. At the siiioe time, ii is to be 
emplifisised that the typo of agriculture Aliich prevailed was 
primitive. The natural ro'^ourcch of the country were then, as 
they are now, less favourable for agriculture than those of France. 
Methods of cultivation were antkjuated, products were few and 
of inferior quality, and rural wealth wa*? meager. Not, indeed, 
until after the middle of tlje nineteenth c(‘ntur> —distinctly later 
than in France—was tliere much improvement in agricultural 
technique. 

The one advance which w'a" realised in the earlier portion of 
the century w^as the emancipation of the large number of peasants 
who had not contrived to escape from th(' •-latii- of serfdom. This, 
it need hardly be said, \vas an indi pens'ib](‘ ^iep toward agricul¬ 
tural betterment on more general lines. In Germany, as else¬ 
where, serfdom w’as extinguished v(*r>’ gradually. In the northwa‘4 
it virtually died out wdth the close of the Middle AgC'^. In tlu 
southwest it evaporated imi)erceptibly in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Tt.> non-exi'^tcnce in Bavaria ^vas recognised, 
as a matter of form, in 1808, and in other state's b> 1820. In the 
northea'^t de\ elopna'iit^ were different. There the great landlords 
succeeded in holding their eMatc's intact and in retaining the 
largest part of the peasant jiopiilation in (hr si.itus of serfdom 
until (he nineteenth century. From the '-ixteentli century onwards 
there was in this region, furtliermore, a steady depression of tlie 
originally free inhahitimts to the •-crvile stalu^. At the time of 
Prussia’s regeneration, following the Napoleonic conquest, the 
situation called, tlierefore, for the adoption of emancipating 
measures upon a large scale. What measures waw taken, and with 
wdiat effect, has been related in a pn'ceding cliajiter.^ It may here 
be repeated simply that the (air\ing out of the emancipation 
edicts involved many difficulties and tliat it was only about 
1865 tliat the last iraccs ol feudal and manorial buidcns WTre 
swept away as a result of legislation sujiplementary to la " original 
measures. 

Development of Large and Small Holdings. The outcome of 
the ab dition of serfdom and of other changes with respect to the 
tenure ()i land w’as very different in various parts of the country. 
Peasant jiroprietorship was not uncommon before the nineteenth 
centur}, and by the elevation of the agricultural tiopulatioii to a 

' St'c p. 105 
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status of complete or approximate legal freedom the tendency 
toward the multiplication of small holdings received a powerful 
stimulus. Just as in France, however, the small-holding idea did 
not work out everywhere alike, so that the holdings of the north¬ 
west became on an average, considerably larger than those of 
the south, so in Germany the principle found sharply contrasted 
local applications and, in truth, in some important portions of the 
country found no application at all. That small holdings were the 
normal (although by no means the universal) product of decadent 
feudalism was well exemplified in the southwest. There, as has 
been explained, the holdings of the feudal proprietors had con¬ 
sisted, as a rule, of scattered pieces of land and of rights whi(‘h were 
diflBcult or impossible to consolidate.^ From time immemoiial th(‘ 
peasants had been accustomed to take advantage of the weakness 
of the lords* position and, on the basis of custom, to claim and 
obtain considerable limitations upon the proprietary authority. As 
feudal ties were relaxed and individual freedom was attained, by 
purchase or usurpation, many peasants had acquired small bits of 
land, and long before 1800 the southw’est was becoming a region of 
small proprietors. The tendency was reinforced in the Napoleonic 
period by the extension to the western German territories which 
were brought under French control of the Code and of the rule of 
partible succession for wdiich that instrument made provision. And 
to this day the southwest has continued to be distinguished, quite 
as much as is France, for the number of its little holdings. In the 
kingdom of Wurtteinberg about 1880 there were, in a total of 
440,000 landowners, 280,000 peasant proprietors who owned less 
than five acres apiece. In Baden, Bavaria, and the Rhenish 
provinces of Prus.sia the .small holders clearly preponderate, and, 
in Baden at all events, the holdings have become, in the opinion of 
many observers, disadvantagcously small. The average holding in 
the Rhine provinces and in Westphalia some years ago was only 
ten acres. In all of the regions that have been mentioned not 
more than from one to three per cent, of the land is Jicid to-day in 
estates exceeding 250 acres. The northwest became also, in the 
main, a region of peasant holdings,—but with the difference, attrib¬ 
utable to local conditions, that there the holdings have been, and 
are to-day, larger. It may be added that in the great era of 
German emigration to the United State'^ (1845-90) the movement 
i»p. 3(i-a7. 
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was principfilly from the small-holdiDg district - of the south and 
southwest. 

In the nortlicast, on the other hand, tliere took place a cour&e 
of development broadly similar to that to be obf-erved in Kngland 
ir the eighteenth and early nineteentli eenturies, namely the con¬ 
solidation of land in estates even larger than those which had 
prevailed in earlier times. Many of these estates represent sur¬ 
vivals of territorial grants made in the da>s when the (iermans 
were colonising the Slavic lands be yond the Elbe. They were 
originally compact stretches, and tlieir proprietors have been able 
to maintain them as such. Throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries the preponderance of large holdings was 
steadily increased. After 1750 some check was provided by 
Prussian legislat^ii designed, from fiscal and military motives, to 
preserv’c such peasant holdings as there were. But the restrictions 
which were imposed were not very effective, and the emancipation 
of the serfs at the beginning of the nineteenth century stimulated 
afresh the consolidating tendency. There had been growing up a 
form of customary posses^^ion of land by the peasants which had 
operated to restrain the lords from adding to their own estate^ In 
consideration of their assent to the measures of emancipation, this 
custom was now, in the main, suppressed, and the process of con¬ 
solidation proceeded almost without restriction. The intentions of 
Stein and Hardenberg were beyond criticism, but decree.s which it 
was found necessary" to i^sue in 1811 and 1816 as concessions to 
the magnates diverted the reform widely from the course originally 
marked out for it. In a w^ord, in tlie northeast such small holders 
as remained fell jirelty generally, by 1850, to the status of landless 
agricultural labourers, and their holdings wTre absorbed in the 
large estates. And thus wms made complete that sliarp differentia¬ 
tion of landlords and rural wage-earners which in 1914 comp/i'-ed 
one of the principal piouirms of Prussia, especially in the p’ '>v inccs 
of Pomerania, Posen, Saxony, and East and West Prussia, and also 
of the Mcckicnburgs and some other states. In East Prussia 
thirty-eight per cent, of the land was in holdings of over 250 acres, 
in Posen forty-six per cent., and in Pomerania fifty-three per cent. 
In Mecklenburg-Sehweriii sixty per cent, w'as in holdings of over 
250 acre and only fourteen per cent, in holdings of fifty acres or 
less. In riilesia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, and other eastern 
districts, there w’as in operation a practice of entailment of estates 
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from which, so far as it goes, arise the same consequences that 
have flowed from tlic survival of the custom in England/ In only 
a few of the districts in which it prevailed did tlie practice rest 
upon legal enactment, and throughout the Empire there was a 
growing feeling that it ought, rather, to be forbidden by law. But, 
beyond the adoption of a resolution by the Reichstag in 1913 re¬ 
questing the Chancellor to submit a measure “to forbid absolutely 
the creation of further cntailmcnts, . . . and to provide for the 
breaking up of estates already entailed/^ no action had been 
taken.^ 

In the Empire as a whole there were under agriculture in 1914 
(including viticulture) al)out eighty million acres, excluding forest 
land and waste land not supporting cattle. Approximately four 
million acres, or about five per cent., were divided into holdings of 
less than five acres each, and of these holdings one-third was vine- 
growing land and another third was devoted to horticulture. About 
one-third of the whole agricultural area was divided into holdings 
of from 5 to 50 acres, and the^e were devoted, roughly, one-third to 
vine-growing, one-tliird to grain-growing, and one-third to miscTl- 
laneous purpose'-. Another third of tlie wliole area comprised 
holdings of from 50 to 250 acre-', w^hich were de\'(>ted one-third to 
grain, one-fourth to sugar-beet, one-twTntieth to vines, and, for 
the rest, to roots and other products. Einally, almost one-quartrr 
of the area consHcd of large estate'-, i.e., tho--e exceeding 250 acres, 
and these were devoted more than one-half to sugar-beet and vmly 
one-fifth to grain. The toial number of landed proprietors was in 
excess of two millions; there were 130,000 rented farms; and the 
number of wage-earning agricultural labourers was approximately 
three millions, the majority being employed on the large estates of 
the northea'jt. From the facts here enumerated it will be evident 

* Spp pp. iCia-iCir>. 

* On flip piitiiil sysfpin iii I’nissia kpp Daw.soii, I'JvoIuhon of Modern Oer- 

f/iniii/, XIII. Tlip foll(iA\inif slsitistns, drsnMi Irniri thf (formnn indiis- 

tri.'d rpnsus of illii.sti;ito llip sfiiliis of l.iiidholditiK in tlirpp t>pi(’iil 

portions of flip I'iTnpiro nl flu* date iiiontionpd—Pomerania (iiortheasl), 
llaiiover (northwest), and UjuIpii (southwest) : 

Vtr Crnf. of Total Holdings 


Ilfrtarrs Point rania Hanover Dadtn 

Under 2. 2.07 0.fil 13.23 

2-0 . C,.M 11.83 20.04 

5-20 . ir>.Ci4 32.01 41.18 

20-100 . 22.82 42.41 12.50 

Over 100. r»5.13 7.14 3.99 
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that, as a recent writer has summarised the matter, tlie greater 
part of German agricultural land was nut contained in the large 
estates of the north and east; that the customs and privileges which 
arc advantageous to the large estates are not necessarily advan¬ 
tageous to the bulk of tlu' country’s agriculture; and that any cus¬ 
toms or laws which can be shown to be contrary to the interests 
of the small holdings and medium farms are contrary to the in¬ 
terests of German agriculture as a whole.* 

The Era of Depression: Rural Depopulation. Agricultural 
development in (icrmany during the course of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was distinctly slower and less fruitful than in France, and 
the state of German agriculture in 1914 was by no means entirely 
satisfactory. Between 181C and 1887 the acreage under tillage 
was increased from twenty-three to forty-four millions, and in the 
same period the production of grain was mt)re than doubled. The 
three decades from 1810 to 1870 were, on the whole, an era of 
rural prosi)erity, marked by an increased price of products and a 
decreased cost of production, arising principally iroin tlic intrmluc- 
tion of agricultural machinery and of scientific metliods of culti¬ 
vation. About 1874-75, however, there set in, as at the same time 
in England, a pronounced agricultural dej)resMon, from wliicli there 
had been, by 1914, no considerable recovery. The causes of de¬ 
pression were several. One of the most obvious, as also in the ea«e 
of England, was the decline in the price of agricultural commodilies 
arising from the comjietitioii of grain, niea+s and other products 
imported from Russia, Rumania, India, the United States, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. Despite the enactment of tariffs de¬ 
signed to offset the consequences of this compel it ion, the price of 
wheat and rye declined between 1876 and 1898 fourteen per cent, 
and that of barley eleven per rent. Other contribuling causes were 
the scareity and irregularity of labour, the necessity of paying in¬ 
creased wages, the hea^y iiioifgages which encumbered upwards 
of lialf of the farm laud of the country,- and the unbusinesslike 
metliods commonly employed by persons engaged in ‘Agricultural 
enterprise. 

Most fundamental of all causes, however, and involving directly 
or indirectly some of those just mentioned, was the transformation 

Tower, Germany of To-day, 1U.S-U)4. 

*lturul niorlKaife indebtedness in l*russin alone was intTcased in the period 
188;i-9fi b.v nlinost 2.r>0(MMMMMM) marks. 
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which was being wrought in German economic and social condi¬ 
tions by the unprecedented expansion of industry. And from the 
period indicated to the present day the preservation of a proper 
balance between industry and agriculture has been one of the most 
intricate questions of German public policy. An inevitable effect 
of the industrial transformation was to draw off from the country 
to the town, as in Great Britain, large numbers of people. The 
great era in the growth of German urban populations has been the 
decades since the establishment of the Empire, which is equivalent 
to saying since the setting in of the new industrial era. A century 
ago the German states contained within their boundaries popula¬ 
tions which were almost exclusively agricultural. With the excep¬ 
tion of such seaports as Hamburg, Brerni'n, and Liibeck, and of 
certain inland cities which, being national capitaN, had acquired 
some size, there were no urban communities of conseciuence. In 
1816 less than two per cent, of the population of Prussia dwelt in 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, and forty years later this per¬ 
centage was little more than doubled. It is estimated that in 1849 
the agricultural population included in the (ierman Customs Union 
comprised seventy per cent, of the wdiole and the non-agricultural 
population thirty per cent. In 1871 only twenty-six per cent, of 
the new Empire’s forty-one millions were resident in cities of more 
than 5,000 population, and only thirty-six per cent, in places 
exceeding 2,000. The forward leap of German industry after the 
conclusion of the wars with Austria and France, how(‘ver, gave to 
urban growth a tremendous impetus. In 1871 there were only 
eight cities having a population of more than 100,000; in 1905 
there were forty-one, and in 1910, forty-eight. Between 1871 and 
1900 the rural population of the Empire (including the inhabitant'^ 
of towns under 2,000) actually declined by a half-million, w'hile 
in the same period the towns and cities gained almost sixteen 
millions, or more than the entire urban population of the Empire in 
1871. The change which took place in the relation between urban 
and rural populations is apparent from the figures on the next 
page.' 

Later Phases. After 1900 the industrialisation of the Empire 
went steadily forward and the preponderance of urban over rural 
population was further increased. The growth of an industrial 

^ For a full discusHioii of the rural labour problem see Dawson, Evolution 
of ^fo(fprn Gcrmatiy, (’hap. XTV. 
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Country population (m places oj less than 2fl00 inhabitants) 


Percentage 
0 / totnl 

Year Number population 

1871 26,219,000 03.9 

1880 . 26,514,0(K) 58.6 

1890 . 20,I85,0(K) 53 0 

1900 . 25,734,000 45.7 

1910 . 25,945,587 39.9 


^ow7i populati(ni (in ji Kices of more than 2,000 mhabitantsi) 


Year 

Number 

Percentage 
oj total 
pupulation 

Number of 
places 

1S71 

. 14,791,000 

36.1 

2,328 

1880 

. 18,721,000 

414 

2,707 

1890 

. 2:1,243,000 

47.0 

2,891 

1900 

. 30,633,000 

54.3 

3,360 

1910 

. 3S.9S0.406 

601 

3740 


populiition of the i)rcscnt vast proportions has meant, of course 
an enlargement of the home market for agricultural produce But 
it has meant, also, scarcity of labour and increased rust of pro¬ 
duction. These circumstances, combined with falling prices and 
other effects of foreign competition, brought about a situation 
under which the greater agrarian interests of the country have 
made and enforced large demands upon the government and in 
considerable measure have dictated the Empire's economic policy. 
Officiallj", (Germany regarded agriculture as the backbone of her 
national power and prosperity—the more, no doubt, by reason of 
the fact that, to a great degree, official (Icrmany consisted of 
landed proprietors. “When (lerman agriculture collapses,’' de¬ 
clared von Moltkc, “the CJerinan Empire will collapse without a 
shot.” And, despite the fact that less than one-third of the popu¬ 
lation was directly engaged in agriculture, and th scarcely one- 
eighth of this third owned a foot of agricultural ground, the whole 
course of public policy was based on the assumption expressed in 
this dictum. Thus it came about that, if Prussia governed Ger¬ 
many, the great landholders governed Prussia, and therefore 
Germany as well. When, in 1879, there was adopted an Imperial 
tariff system designed not only to yield revenue but also to afford 
protection for industrial enterprises, the landholding interests were 
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displeased, and the upshot was that in time tlic Rovernment was 
obliged to come to the relief of these interests by the extension of 
the protective princi])le to foodstuffs. This meant increased prices 
of the necessaries of life, and accordingly was opposed by the 
industrial classes. And a large amount of the pull and haul in the 
later politics of the Empire arose directly from the clash of 
interests thus involved. The Agrarians, or Junkers, have been the 
arch-conservatives of the nation. Their ideal has been a country 
which should be self-contained and sclf-suflicing, especially with 
respect to food supply; and while they have never been sufficiently 
powerful to direct the course of national policy in the precise 
channels which they would mark out for it, up to 1914 they 
wielded an influence greatly out of i)roportion to their numbers. 
The strength of their position has been in the incontrovertible fact 
that only by the aid of protective tariffs and other special favours 
extended them has German agriculture maintained even the sem¬ 
blance of prosperity. 

Meanwhile, it is not to be overlooked that in the pre-war period 
the status of agriculture throughout the Empire was undergoing 
substantial improvement. In the matter of foodstuffs the Em])ire 
was not self-sustaining, and had not been since 1875. There had 
been, however, a continuous if slow increase of the area under 
cultivation. The wasteful three-field system had been replaced 
by the rotation of crops, whicli in turn had been supplanted widely 
by systems of intciish'c cultivation. Paying cr(>])s had been de¬ 
veloped in substitution for ihose which were less remunerative. 
There had been a notable extension of the use of steam-propelled 
and other improved farm machinery. The use of potash and other 
artificial fertilisers had been developed in astonishing degree.^ 
And in many parts of the Kmiiirc the number of small holdings 
had been steadily growing, while in Prussia and some other states 
there had been governmental action designed to accelerate the 
process.The value of agricultural products of all kinds was 
estimated in 1902 at 7,500,000,000 marks,*** and the figure in 1914 
was somewhat higher. The large landholders of the nc/rth and 
east were organised effectively for political purposes. The mass 

'Prussia used in ISOO iibnut 100 pouiicls of imtasli ]ipr suto, but in lOOS 
ton liinrs tbut iiiiiouiil. In llio .shiiio porinil ttip uiiinuiit usod in Bavaria rose 
from about 20 poiindH pvr iicre lo nlinost aiH) imuiids. 

■Dawson, Kvoluiion of Modern (Sermany, 2.V»-2(I4. 

■By Mtiller, in his Industric-ataaf oder Ayrarstaai. 
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of tlic Ligricultural poimUition, however, was not so orgiiniscd, 
except in so far (and it w’as in only ii hunted inciL^ure) as the 
small proprietors and the wage-earners could be induced to sup¬ 
port the candidates of the Socialist party. 

On non-political lines the rural elements, however, were exten¬ 
sively organised llirougli the medium of co-openitivc societies. In 
1911 there were in the Emirire some 25,000 such societies composed 
of agriculturists and kindred producers, and the aggregate member¬ 
ship was approximately four millions. Of co-operative dairy 
societies alone there were 3,1with 288,699 members. Most of 
the local societies were affiliated in central unions, three of the 
most important being the Imperial Union (with headquarters at 
Darmstadt), the CVntral Union, and the Sr hultze-Delitzsch Union.’ 
Agenci(‘s of rural credit were more fully dev(‘lope(I than in anv 
other country. They consisted, jirincipally, of credit banks, of the 
ty])e projected in 1848 by Friedrich Raiffeisen. These institutions 
were, in reality, co-operative credit societies. Each limited its field 
of ojierations to a single community and depended wholly for its 
stability upon the integrity and capacity of its members and upon 
the members’ personal knowledge of one another. There wnis no 
share capital, and there were neither paid employees m\r dividends. 
The members were jointly and severally liable for the total obliga¬ 
tions of the so(’iety; and the benefits of the institution’s service 
were open to the po(jre-t, if he was trustworthy. In 1912 there were 
17,000 agricultural co-oiierative banks of tliis cliaraeter in the 
Empire, with a nieinbership of tn'cr 1,500,000.“ 
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CHAPTER X 


TIIP] DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY 

Overthrow of the Gild System in France. At the opening of 
the nineteenth century France and Cerinany were alike pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural countries. Manufactures and trade had 
found within their boundaries no .such opportunities as in England. 
At the close of the century France was still predominantly agri¬ 
cultural, but the intere.^ts of agriculture were closely rivalled by 
tho.'^e of industry and of trade; while in Oermany tillage of the 
soil and occnpaticuis subsidiary thereto hafl been entirely outdis¬ 
tanced, in number of persons engaged, in value of product, and in 
promise of future growth, by manufacturing and commerce. At 
this point it is necessary, therefore, to take a(‘(‘ount l)rieily of lli(‘ 
broader aspects of industrial development in the tw'o countries 
named, bearing in mind tw^o general facts: first, that, involving as 
it did the rise and progress in the'^e lands of th(' phenomenon which 
WT term the “industrial revolution,” this development present^ 
numerous features w'hich are identical with those displayed by tlie 
movement in England, and hence not calling for separate clc^crij)- 
tion, and second, that, with considerable variations of circum¬ 
stance and consetpience, the development outlined took place, at 
different periods, in all of the remaining countries of wTstern and 
central Europe. 

The changes which w’ere WTOuglit in the industry of France in 
the pericKl under survey may be summarised under three head‘d: 
(1) the extinguishment of the gild, (2) the introduction of the 
use of machinery and of steam power, leading to the rise of tlie 
factory system and <3) the improvement of liighways, the con¬ 
struction of railways and canals, and the consequent quickening 
and cheapening of transportation,' First in point of time was the 
overthrow of the gild system. It wall be recalled that one of the 

^Thp df'velopmpnt of IrnnsportatioTi facililips is considered in the Bucceed- 
ing cdinpOT, 
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important liberalising measures of Turgot during his brief tenure 
of the eontroller-generalsliip in 1774-76 was a decree intended to 
abolisli the privileges of the gilds and to leave every man free to 
follow such occupation, and in such place and manner, as he should 
choose. Tlie measure was never carried fully into effect, and after 
Turgot’s dismissal the gilds were revived substantially as before. 
It is true that during the eighteenth century tlie gild system in 
France had broken down in some measure and that gild monopolies 
and regulations, even in the capital, were not infrequently evaded. 
None the less, every imiiortant branch of laboim was organised and 
controlled in accordance with the gild principle, and restriction 
rather than freedom was the normal industrial condition. From 
tlie domestic workmen of the country districts and of the suburbs 
of the towns arose persistent demand that the gild system be 
abolisherl absolutely, although in the towns themselves tnotably 
such industrial centers iis Marseilles, Rouen, Lille, and Rheinis), 
where sentiment was controlled by the gildsinen, the system was 
defended with vigour. The ra/nVr.s of 1789 reflect perfectly this 
division of opinion. The nobility called mildly for abolition; a 
slight majority of the Third Estate strongly demanded it; the re¬ 
mainder of tlie Third Estate, while not averse to rtdorm, insisted 
that the system be perpetuated; the clergy said nothing about it. 
Not unnaturally, the question was one by which tlie National 
Assembly w\is perplexed sorely. After prolonged eonsideration 
there was enacted, February 16, 1791, a measure (adopted in final 
form March 17) stipulating that on and after the ensuing April 
1 every individual should be free to exercise any craft or pro¬ 
fession whatsoever, provided only that he should eciuip himself 
with a license from the public authorities and should comply with 
the police regulations, one of wdiich in effect prohibited all com¬ 
binations of workingmen. The gilds were not expressly abolished, 
but their monopolies and other privileges were terminated, and, 
left without reason for existence, they rapidly disaiipeared. The 
requisite licenses, computed on the rental paid for one’s place of 
businc^s, were inexi)ensi\e and easy to obtain. The measure pro¬ 
voked little or no serious protest—a fact which tends to confirm 
the impression created by other evidence that by 1791 the gilds 
were in a moribund condition. 

During the era of Napoleon the industrial freedom conferred by 
the measure of 1791 was infringed at a number of points, and. 
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with the purpose of regulating the prices and quality of goods and, 
more particularly, of preserving industrial peace, the monopolistic 
gild was in part re-established. A beginning was made in 1801, 
when, in order to avert the possibility of further food riots in 
Paris, two “corporations,the bakers and the butchers, were given 
an organisation roughly resembling that of a gild. Tn time the 
policy was extended beyond the capital, and corporations of bakers 
are said to have been organised in not fewer than 165 towms. To 
facilitate the control of the press, the printing trade was once more 
subjected to gild restrictions. So likewise was the brokerage pro¬ 
fession The gild system as a whole, how^ever, never again took 
root in France, and it was no part of the plan of Napoleon that it 
should do so. Tlie Emperor was inundated with i)etitions asking 
that he restore the old Colbertian system in its entirety, and he 
dcsen’cs credit for stopping where he did. Love of order and of 
control was set over against the ideal of the open course for talent, 
and, on the whole, the latter prevailed. After 1815 most trades 
were again open to all, although some of the Napoleonic corpora¬ 
tions lasted until past the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
butchers' gild, for example, came to an end only in 1858, the bakers’ 
in 1863, and the printers' in 1870. 

The Industrial Revolution in France. The collapse of the 
gild system prepared the way for the reconstitution of indus¬ 
try upon lines already familiar across the Uhannel. France w^as 
the first of continental countries in which the great modern indus¬ 
trial transition—the introduction of machinery, the widespread 
displacement of the handicraft system, the rise of the factory— 
took place. Yet even there the transfonnation wais much belated. 
Despite the fact that French commerce increased more rapidly 
during the eighteenth century than did English, and at the close 
of the century surpassed the English in volume, France not only 
failed to achieve in the eighteenth century that reconstruction of 
manufactures which lent distinction to England, but did not ex¬ 
perience even the beginnings of the transfonnation until the fol¬ 
lowing century was somewhat advanced. The advantage in respect 
to available capital, skilled labour, fuel supply, industrial liberty, 
and stability of political conditions lay wholly with England. 
The first cotton mill, it is true, was set up in France in 1785, and 
during the Consulate and the Empire persistent attempt was made 
to extend the utilisation of spinning and weaving machinery; but 
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much tlie larger portion of textile manufacturing prior oO 1825 
was carried on under the strongly entrenched hou»'^ehold, handi¬ 
craft system. In 1834 there were only 5,000 mechanical looms in 
all France. But thereafter advance was lapid, and in 1846 the 
number was 31,000. Similarly, in the mt'tal industries tliere was 
some attempt at moderni.salion in the days of Napoleon, but the 
first rolled iron plates were not produced in France until 1819, and 
it w^as only after 1830 that coke-smelting, puddling, and other 
iiiiiirovements in iron manufacture wtTi^ widely introduced. In 
1830 there were 29 blast furnaces in the country employing coke 
and 379 employing char(‘oal. Not until 1864 did the number of 
coke furnaces (220) surpass that of charcoal furnaces (210). In 
1810 there were in France only some fifteen or sixteen steam- 
engines, all employed in pumping. In 1830 there were 625; in 1839, 
2,450; in 1850, 5,322; in 1860, 14,513. Extensive application of 
steam-power came first in mining and in metal works, and only 
very slowly in the manufacture of textiles. 

Against the introduction of machinery substantially the same 
sort of protest was made that had been voiced in England, but 
with scarcely more effect. After 1825-30 the transilion set in upon 
an extended scale, and if the French industrial revolution (an be 
dated from any fairly specific point, the years nn'iiiioned would 
probably be as accurate as any that could be indicated. An im- 
jiortant factor in the inauguration of the new era was the removal, 
in 1825, of the prohibition upon the export of machinery from Eng¬ 
land, with the result that French manufacturers aftcT that date 
were able more readily to obtain mechanical appliances from 
England and to copy them for their own use. In many instances, 
of course, these appliances had been brought in clandestinely be¬ 
fore the embargo was raised, the more by reason of the fart that, 
ill pursuance of her protnetive policj", France had been playing into 
England’s hand by imp( .'iiig duties on imported machinery running 
up to 100 per cent. About 1825-30 came the beginning oi *arge- 
scale production of iron, and at the same time the output of coal 
was much increased. France is not rich in minerals, and the 
development of the lu*avier forms of manufacture has on this 
account always been relatively slow. Coal is found only in a few 
districts, principally in the north, and in geological formations 
more broken and more expensive to work than in P]ngland. Iron 
is more abundant, especially since the discovery of the rich basin 
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of Briey in Lorraine. But coal and iron are not found side by 
side, as they are in England, and there has been discovered no 
cheap mode of conveying the one to the other.^ Notwithstanding 
these disadvantages, iron resources were developed rapidly after 
1825, and to such an extent that by 1840 the country was obliged 
to eke out the inadeejuate coal supply by importations from Eng¬ 
land and Scandinavia. By 1825 the recovery from the shock of 
the Revolution and tlic Napoleonic w^ars was reasonably complete, 
and the general prosperity of the land gave a strong impetus not 
only to the metal industries but also to the manufacture of textiles 
and of finer wares. French industry has inclined always, as it 
does to-day, toward the production of articles of luxury, rather 
than of cheap and convenient articles for mass consumption. On 
that account, in part, machines never so completely displaced hand 
labour, or the factory system the handicraft system, as beyond the 
Channel. None the less, the general results of the revolution—the 
depression of handicraft industry, the reduction of wages, the 
cheapening of manufactured commodities, the differentiation of 
capital and labour, and the fttimulation of organisation (although 
contrary to law) on the part of the labouring (‘lasses—followed, 
in general, the lines already marked out in England. 

Recent Aspects of French Industry. Since the establishment 
of the Third Republic, in 1870-71, the advance of industry has 
been very great. In 1870 the aggregate value of the industrial out¬ 
put, including the manufacture*^ of Alsace-Lorraine, w’^as five 
billion francs; in 1897, exclusive of the products of the lost 
provinces, it was three tiine-s as much.^ In textile iiiaiiufacturing 
the power-loom has entirely replaced the hand-loom, save in the 
v/eaving of samples or of very small orders, and the i)ovvcr em¬ 
ployed is not infrequently electricity. Between 1890 and 1902 
horse-power employed in the textile industries rose from 172,999 
to 434,529. The use of machinery has not, on the whole, impaired 
the quality of the textiles produced. Indeed, the liner grades of 
machine-made goofls are so exquisite as to surpass the products 
of handicraft, and they often more nearly approach the character 
of decorative art than that of simple texture. The production of 

* On (he plianKcd post-war situation in this rosporl see pp. 

* ITip los.s of Alsnop-Ijorraine whh a body tdow to French industry. With 
the provinces went one-quarter of the country’s cotton spindles, together 
with BQ unmeasured, hut large, proportion of her finishing ^rade. 
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coal and of iron has been steadily increased. In 1870 the quantity 
of coal mined was 13,000,000 tons; in 1911 jL was 38,000,000.' 
Approximately three-fourths of the amount consumed in the coun- 
^ try in 1914 was produced at home. In fifteen years, i.c., from 1891 
to 1906, the output of iron was increased 71 per eent. in quantity 
and 73 per cent, in value, the annual production ri^ins in 1901-05 
to an average of 6,072,000 metric tons. During the fifteen-year 
period mentioned, the number of steam-engines employed rose from 
26,000, with 316,000 liorse-power, to 79,000, with 2,232,000 horse¬ 
power—involving a gain of 303 pir cent, in potential capacity. 
In 1870 the number of patents granted to inventors was 2,782; in 
1905 it was 12,953. 

Aside from the departments of the Loire, Bouches-du-Rhone, 
and Rhone, the prineipal industrial districts of France arc in the 
north and tlie northeast. In 1901 fifty per cent, or more of the 
inhabitants of both sexes were engaged in industry, as distin¬ 
guished from agriculture, in as many as nine departments. In the 
typically industrial region of the Nord, the seal of the woollen 
industry, tlio percentage reached 64.15. Compared with England 
and Germany, France has a peculiar distribution of industrial 
interests. In those countries combination and large-scale pro¬ 
duction is the rule. In France, on the contrary, the number of 
wage-earning employees is only five per cent, larger than that of 
employers and people working on their own account. According to 
statistics cited by Yves Guyot, the 19,652,000 persons connected 
with French industries of all kinds in 1914 fell into two classes, of 
which one, comprising the employers and persons working inde¬ 
pendently, numbered 8,996,000, and tlie other, consisting of paid 
employees, numbered 10,655,000. And, contrary to the tendencies 
to be obser\'cd in other countries, this industrial individualism has 
been increasing. It has the advantage of keeping larger numbers 
of workjngmcn and orkingwomen in their own shops and homes, 
promoting personal independence and thrift, and securing .) wider 
distribution of profits. The disadvantage is that the French 
small-scale industries find it sometimes difficult, if not impossible, 
to compete with the colossal industrial combinations of Germany, 
England, and the United k^tates.'^ 

^Tlip qiiniitity prochiml in Oii» snmp year in (FPrmany was 234,000,000 tons: 
in (rfent Britain, 2(;S,00(>.000; and in thp United States, 455.000,000. 

■On French tariff policy in relation to industry see pp. 279-282 
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Disappearance of the Gilds in Germany. Turning to Ger¬ 
many, the initial fact which may be obs^erved is that the later 
phases of gild history paralleled with some closeness those that 
have been described in France. From tlie fifteenth century on¬ 
wards there was complaint of the fossilising tendencies of the gild, 
but efforts both of tlic shadowy Imperial power and of the terri¬ 
torial authorities to remedy the evils of the institution proved 
totally unavailing. The general overturn, however, which came 
in Prussia at the close of the first decade of the nineteenth century 
was made the occasion of breaking the hold which the gild liad 
acquired. Instructions of 1808, an edict of 1810, and a statute of 
1811 introduced in Prussia tlie essentials of the license system in¬ 
augurated twenty years before in France. The gilds were not 
abolished, but their monopolies and otlier privileges were swept 
away, and with them the ultimate reasons for the gilds^ existence. 
Many gilds broke up entirely, although some continued as “free 
associations.” In non-Prussian portions of Germany, also, as in 
Italy, Belgium, and other countries which fell under French con¬ 
trol, the French system ^vas widely put in operation. With tlie 
termination of the Napoleonic regime the new industrial order in 
part collapsed, but almost invariably it left behind important 
traces of the liberation that had taken place, and in some (quarters, 
as in Westphalia, it persisted idmost unimpaired. Prussia, after 
the annexations sanctioned by the Congress of Vienna, found with¬ 
in her borders a multitude of inconsistent industrial systems. 
Following prolonged deliberation, there was enacted in 1845 an 
elaborate law designed to retain some of the supposed advantages 
of the gild system, yet to extend throughout the whole of the 
kingdom a generous measure of industrial freedom. A commer¬ 
cial panic of 1846-47, followed by the revolution of 1848, frustrated 
the successful operation of this law, and a congress of handicraft 
workmen in 1848 demanded, in part- as a check upon the rising 
factory system, the virtual re-establishmcnt of the ancient gild 
monopolies. Tlie demand was met by a measure enacted within the 
same year, by whose terms the industrial liberties conferred by tlie 
act of 1845 were sharply curtailed. But for the fact that the new 
law w\as very indifferently enforced, the progress of German indus¬ 
try might have been much impeded by the apparent triumph of 
the reactionary forces. Throughout the German states generally 
there was little further liberalising legislation prior to 1860. After 
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that date, however, the surviving vestiges of tlie gild regime were 
fast swept away; and finally, in 1869, an important act of the 
North (ierman Confederation made legal throughout all of the 
affiliated states a status of broad industrial liberty which, in point 
of fact, had already become widely existent.^ 

Backwardness of German Industry in the Early Nineteenth 
Century. Speaking broadly, the reconstruction of industry on 
modem lines took place in Germany two decades later than in 
France; that is to say, it had its beginning about 1845-50. Its 
lateness is to be explained on a number of grounds. First may be 
mentioned the innate conservatism of the mass of the (icrman 
people, and, as an aspe(‘t thereof, tlieir unyielding attachment to 
agriculture. During the earlier decades of the century, as indeed 
through centuries past, agriculture was n*garded ms the normal field 
of economic activity, and manufacturing was entirely subsidiarj^ 
to it. Such manufacturing as existed was carried on under the 
handicraft system, freciuently in conjunction wdlh agriculture. 
And both agriculture and mimufacturing were engaged in primarily 
to supply the needs of the producers, not for the markets. A second 
restraining circumstance was the poverty of the country, arising 
in part from the wars of the Napoleonic period, and the lack of 
free capital and of adeciuate currency and banking facilities One 
eminent authority has avowed the opinion that ihe ec‘onomic con¬ 
dition of the (Serman pc‘ople was less advanced in 1830-- fifteen 
years after the restoration of peace—than in 1802.“ Whether or 
not this view be accepted, th^^re can be no question that among the 
masses, both rural and urban, hunger and misery continued to be 
common. In payment for the excess of imports over exports the 
country had been drained of currency, and even tlic ina^i necessary 
trading operations were carried on wdth dilliculiy. AVealtli was 
largely m the form of land, and even among the well-to-do there 
was conjparatively little capital capable of being employed readily 
in industrial enterprise There Avas, furtliemiore, a general lack 
of banking facilities. ‘‘Tlie modern system of production iv((uircs 
not only an enonnous accumulation of capital, but also a means 
whereby this capital can be brouglit under the control of the 
entreprent^wra; in other words, a credit system.’’’' That (iermany 

* Lichtenlxrger, Germany and ifs IJrohiHon in Modern Times, 18-27. 

■W. Somfuirt, Die Deufsrhr Vorksirirtuvhaft im \IX Jahrhiiuderl, 43K. 

•Howard, Cause and Extent of the Recent Industrial Trogress of Germany, 
25. 
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jsras lacking in this essential respect is evidenced by the fact that 
as late as 1840 tlie banking power of the country (including 
capital, right of issue, and deposits) was but one-seventh of that 
of the United States and but one-eleventh of that of Creat Britain.^ 
A further obstacle was the lack of market^ lor Oerraan-inade 
goods. On the one hand, by reason of prevailing poverty, as well 
as the persisting simplicity and frugality of life, the home demand 
for manufactures was not large until very recent decade‘s; while 
the difficulties of transportation within the country were such a-> to 
discourage the production of wares in ex(‘ess of the quantity re¬ 
quired for consumption. On the other hand, the hick of colonies 
and the inferiority of shipping facilitie*^ impo'-ed limitations upon 
foreign markets by which Oermany was kej)! in an econcniiic po'-i- 
tion entirely unlike that occupied by England, aiul even that 
occupied by France. The early industrial progress of England 
had been promoted in no small degree by the world-wide character 
of English commerce, and especially by the demand for English- 
made goods in the outlying lands which had been settled by 
English-speaking people German industry had no such stimulus. 
Finally may be mentioned the ob'^truction which arose from the 
political condition of the country. Germany after 1815 was a loose 
confederation of thirty-eight state*-. In matters of industry and 
trade each state was a law unto itself, at least until 1833, when the 
Zollverein, or Customs X'^nion, was given definite character; and 
the regulations of the Zollverein pertained entirely to commerce, 
not to industry. Until the nineteenth century was far advanced 
each princely government W'as accustomed to regard the industry 
of its dominion as a source of revenue, and the supervision (‘X(*rcised 
'was so close that scarcely a yard of cloth or a pair of boots could 
1x6 made without public regulation.- 
Industrial Development prior to 1871. The great era of Ger¬ 
man industrial expansion falls aft(T the creation of the Empire in 
1871. Not until then were certain of the obstacles which have been 
named fully overcome. Prior to that date there was, none the less, 
a considerable amount of industrial development. Indeed, it was 
in the course of the two or three decades preceding it that, as has 


*M. G. Miilhall, Dictionary of Htatisius (London, ISOl!), 71). 

*For 1111 iiilor(>stniK stiitrinont of the relation between tlie modern iiidustrml 
advance and the (ienuan djnusth inteiestH see T. Vehleii, Impnial Oermany 
and the Industrial Jlivolution (New York, 1015), 75-S4, 
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been said, German industry underwent those fundamental cliangcs 
which arc commonly understood to have been involved in the 
industrial revolution. To a great degree, the development which 
took place after 1871 was but an amplification of an industrial 
system whose principles and methods had been fixed in an earlier 
period. The factors which entered chiefly into the transformation 
of industry before 1871 were the increasing prosperity and wealth 
of the country in a prolonged era of peace, the importation of 
machinery from England, and the attraction to Silesia, Saxony, 
and other manufacturing districts of large numbers of English 
factory foremen and operatives who taught the German workman 
how to compete successfully with his English and French rivals. 
Obviously important was tlie rise of the capitalistic type of pro¬ 
duction, made possible hy the extension of market areas through 
the breaking down of tariff walls and the development of railways 

The fundamental fact to tic observed is tliat the new industrial 
order \vas not indigenous, but was borrowed almost wholly from 
England, and that on this account it has less profoundly affected 
the thought and character of the German people than would other¬ 
wise have been the case. ‘Xiermany,” says a recent writer, “com¬ 
bines the results of English experience in the development of 
modern technology with a state of the other arts of life more nearly 
equivalent to what prevailed in England before the modern indus¬ 
trial regime came on; so that the German peoph' have lu'cii en¬ 
abled to take up the technological heritage of the J'highsh without 
having paid for it in the habits of thought, the uh' and wont, in¬ 
duced in the English community by the experience involved in 
achieving it. Modern technology has come to CJerinany ready¬ 
made, without the cultural consequences wdiich its gradual devel¬ 
opment and continued u^e has entailed among the peoj)le whose 
experience initiated it and determined the course of its develop- 
ment.'^ ^ In a measure the same can be said of France, Italy, and 
other western nation.^, for no one of them worked out inde¬ 
pendently, as did England, its new industrial systt*m. But it 
would appear to be true that, as the author just quoted goes on to 
assert, the case of Germany is unexampled among western nations 
both as regards the abruptness, thoroughness, and amplitude of its 
appropriation of the English technology and as regards the 
archaism of its culturid furniture at the date of tiiis appropriation. 

‘ Veblen, Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution, 82-83. 
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The closest tinalogy to the experience of Germany in these matters 
is that of Japan. 

The industrial progress of Germany before 1871 must be meas¬ 
ured mainly in terms of textiles and of products of iron, the most 
notable single line of devclojmient being the growtli of cotton 
manufacturing. As late as 1846 there were in all Prussia only 136 
cotton mills, and the (‘rude machinery in them was operated A^ry 
rarely by steam, commonly by horse- or water-power, and not in¬ 
frequently by hand.^ Improved machinery and methods which 
were evcrywliere employed in England were rare or unknown in 
Prussia. During the years 1836-40 the annual consumption of 
raw cotton in all Germany was only 18,500,000 pounds. After 
1850, however, extension was rapid. In 1851-55 the annual con¬ 
sumption was 56,110,600 pounds; in 1861-65 it was 97,561,100 
pounds; and shortly before the war of 1870 the amount rose to 
over a million pounds. Between 1852 and 1867 the number of 
spindles was increased by one hundred and twenty-two per cent. 
In 1836 the foreign-spun cotton yarn used in Germany was more 
than double the amount produced at liome; but in 1852 the home 
product comprised about oiie-lialf of the total quantity used, and 
in 1871 it comprised eighly-one per cent. By 1870 p]ngland was 
finding serious rh’alry in German cotton manufacture. Similar, 
although less imi)o.‘^ing, stati‘-tics could be cited in respect to the 
manufacture of woollens, linens, and silk. The w’oollen industry 
was dcATloped i)rin(*ipally in Saxony, the lincm industry in its 
accustomed habitat, Silesia, and the silk industry in Golfeld and 
other towns situated chiefly in Rhenish Prussia. Betweem 1840 
and 1870 the annual consumption of silk rose from 600,000 pounds 
to 1,900,000 pounds; and the market for silk manufactures was 
found mainly in England and the English cohmi(\s. Throughout 
the period the prosperity of the tc'xtile industries was much en¬ 
hanced by the excellence of the work of the Prussian dyers, whose 
facility was attained through prolonged and laborious study of 
chemistry in its applications to their trade. 

Under modern conditions a reasonably reliable index of the 
industrial status of a country is its consumption of raw iron. 
Measured by this standard, Germany was extremely backward at 
the middle of the century, but also exceptionally progressive 

'The first merlinnicnl cotton-spiiminK ninehines driven by water-power were 
set up ill Saxony in 170R. 
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during the ensuing dcciides. In 1850 the per capita consumption 
of pig iron was 10.6 kilograms, as compared with 30 in the United 
Slates and 85 in England. In 1860, however, the amounts were, 
respectively, 18.6, 31, and 121.9 kilograms, and in 1870, 38.3 
(almost four-fold the amount twenty years earlier), 51, and 172.7.^ 
In the production of iron, mainly in Prussia, there was large 
progress. In 1840 coke-smelting had been but begun, and in only 
nine of the more than three hundred furnaces in Silesia in 1846 
was coke employed. After 1850 inijiroved methods wore intro¬ 
duced rapidly, and between 1861 and 1873 the value of the output 
was quintupled. 

Conditions of Industrial Expansion after 1871. The growth 
of (jicrmaii industry and industrial organisation since the war of 
1870-71 is one of the capital economic phenomena of modern times. 
The circumstances by which thi« growth has been promoted are 
many. Foremost may be considered the attsiinment of a real uni¬ 
fication of the German people in the Empire, rendering possible 
for the first time in German history the inauguration of a compre¬ 
hensive, co-ordinated, national industrial policy. The Zollverein 
had been only a useful makeshift, and not until after the cstabli'^h- 
ment of the North (Jermaii Confederation of 1867 (practically 
perpetuated in the Empire of 1871) did there exi«!t a central gov¬ 
ernmental authority cajiable of extending to industry such regula¬ 
tion and protection as it required. Two other favouring circum¬ 
stances arose even more directly from that war. One was the 
receipt from France of the war indemnity of five billion francs, 
which to the victor meant a sudden and vast accession of capital 
available for industrial expansion. The other was the acquisition, 
also from France, of (lie provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. As has 
been stated, these territories were the seat of thriving industries, 
notably textile manufacturing; and just as their loss involved a 
blow to French indu'-try from which there was never complete 
recowry down to 1914, so did tlieir acfiuisition immlve for Ger¬ 
many an enormous increase of industrial resources and output. 
Not the least important consequence of their annexation was the 
coinpuI’'ion which the competition of their artisans placed upon 
the indu^rial classes of the older (Jerman territories Further im¬ 
petus to industrial growth arose from certain circumstances, them- 

* Martin, Die Eiaen-Induitine, 54. Cited in IToward, Industrial Progress 
of Germany, 27. 
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pelves closely interrelated, but only indirectly, or not at all, af¬ 
fected hy the war. One of these was the development of the home 
market, which was extraordinarily rapid. Another was the excep¬ 
tionally high rate of increase of population, involving the growth 
from 41,058,792 in 1871 to 64,925,993 in 1910. A third was the 
development of facilities of land and water transportation, with 
resulting diminution of the rcstric'tions formerly imposed upon 
production by the costs of carriage to market.’ A fourth was 
the systematic support of industry, ••ince 1879, by protective 
tariffs.- And a fifth was the entrance of the Empire, in the 
decade 1880-89, upon the role of coloniser and world power, and, in 
general, the successful cultivation of the foreign market. 

The industrial development which took jilace presents a number 
of fundamental as])ects, which for the moment need only be men¬ 
tioned. Cnc is the increase of the total volume of industrial 
activity and output. A second is the enlargenu'nt of most of the 
older industries, c.g., the manufacture of woollens, cottons, silks, 
and machinery, and the building up of newer industries of almost 
ccjual importance, notably the chemical and electrical groui)s. A 
third is the application of capital to industry on a large scale, to¬ 
gether with a closer organisation and concentration of industrial 
enterprise through the agency of the cartel and the syndicate. A 
fourth is the widespread di'-'iilaeement of agriculture by industry 
and trade. And a fifth is the triumi>li of the factor^' system over 
all earlier systems of manufacture, involving rapid (‘oncentration 
of population in cities. Cf rrain of tlic matters just mentioned have 
been, or will be, alluded to elsewhere: and it will suffice in this 
place to take account briefly of two phases of (Jennaii industrial 
development prior to 1914, namely, the growth of the principal 
indu'^tries and the centralising tendencies in industrial organisation. 
The remarkable outburst of industrial enterprise which succeeded 
the war with France culminated in 1874 in a severe financial 
and industrial crisis, and from 1874 until about 1890 the energies 
of the nation were consumed largely in recovering equilibrium and 
in building more solidly the foundation of its altered economic 
existence. After 1890, however, expansion of industry set in once 
more upon an enormous scale, and with the final triumph of capi- 

'Spo pp. 239-242. * Sep pp. 290-297. 

‘On Uip cliaiiRinK rplations of in(1u.Hti'y and agriculture see pp. 197-200; 
on population nio\emenls, see pp. 341-343. 
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talism and of concentration in manufacturing and trade the old 
Agrar-Staat, as the (iermans term it, was converted definitely into 
the Industric-Staat of the present day. 

Mineral Resources: Iron Manufacture. The basis of the indus¬ 
trial strength of modern Germany is the metal trades, more partic¬ 
ularly the manufacture of iron and steel. Coal and iron ore, 
while not located in quite such proximity as in England, were, to 
1914, abundant and, on the whole, easily brought together. The 
coal reserves of the Empire were more extensive than those of any 
other European country. The principal fields were those of 
Rhineland, Westphalia, Upper Silesia, and the Satir district; 
minor ones were those of Lower Silesia and Saxony. It was esti¬ 
mated that the Ruhr basin alone would yield thirty billion tons, 
which at the current rate of consumptiem w’ould supply the needs 
of the entire country for a number of centuries. The Upper 
Silesian field was believed to be yet richer. In 1910 the number of 
collieries in operation was 318, the total output was 152,828,000 
metric tons, the value of the output was 1,520,000,000 marks, the 
quantity exported was 30,943,000 tons, the quantity imported was 
12,122,000 tons, and the average per capita consumption was two 
tons.^ As recently as 1900 the output was only 109,290,000 tons. 
The quantity produced by 1914 was ex(‘eeded only in Great Britain 
and the United States.- There w’as, also, a considerable develop¬ 
ment of the “brown coal,” or lignite, industry, the number of lignite 
mines worked in 1910 being 530 and the value of the output almost 
180,000,000 marks. 

The jirincipal iron-producing sections of Germany were the 
Siegerland district near the Rhine River (tho earliest to be 
worked), the Lorraine district, the Rhine-Weslplialia district cen- 
1 Cling around Dortmund, and the Silesian district on the eastern 
Irontier. The hub of industrial (Jerinany, it has been said, was the 
an a which stretclied from Diisseldorf in the Rhineland to Ilamin 
in Westphalia—a region where “iron and coal rule, stem and mas¬ 
terful dictators both, dividing between them the upper and 
nether world.” X'^ntil the middle of the nineteenth century the 
growth of the iron industry was retarded by the cost of transporta- 

* 1 Vent.v-Keveil collieries, iirodiicinp 20,834,000 tons, were owned and 
operaI kI 1).v the state. 

* In lull, 2.34,(K)0,000 tons in Gennnny; 2G8,0(K),000 in Great Britain; and 
455,000,(KK) in the United States. 

* Dawson, Indunirial Germany, H2. 
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tion, by the fact that a large portion of the ore contained so much 
phosphorus as to be of inferior quality, and by the competition of 
the English product. As late as the decade 1880-89 the country 
was producing but from three to four and one-half million tons a 
year, while the British output was twice as much. In 1868, how¬ 
ever, there had been discovered a process by which ore could be 
freed from phosphorus (the latter becoming, for fertilising pur¬ 
poses, an important by-product), and as the facilities of transpor¬ 
tation were multiplied and capitalistic forms of industry were in¬ 
stituted, the output of iron rapidly mounted. Production and 
importation at certain intervals were follows; ^ 

Home produc- Imports, 


Year tion in ions in inns 

1872 1,027,000 Cfti^.OOO 

1S78 . 2,110,000 4S5,000 

18S5 . 8,647,000 228,000 

1800 . 4,626,000 404,000 

1805 5,488,000 200,000 

1900 . 8,400,000 741,000 


In 1914 the three principal iron-producing countries in the world 
were Cermany, Croat Britain, and the United Slates. Creat 
Britain led until 1900, when the United State-^ tnoV first place. 
In 1903 she was passed also by Cerinany. In 1910 the total output 
of Creat Britain was 10,250,000 tons, tliat of (iermany 15,500,000 
tons, and that of the United States 23,750,000 tons. It continued 
to be true, as a decade earlier, that onc-fiflh of the industrially 
active population of Cermany was engaged in the mining and 
smelting industries. Aside from coal, lignite, and iron, tlic minerals 
found in considerable quantities were copper in the Harz Moun¬ 
tains and the Maii^'field district of Prussia, zinc in Silesia, lead in 
the Harz Mountains and the Sialeten, nickel in Saxony and in 
districts on the Rhine and Saale, tin in the Ore Mountains, potash 
(of which (jcrmany had a virtual monopoly) in Hanover, Bruns¬ 
wick, Mecklenburg, and the Magdeburg district, and rock salt in 
numerous places. 

Other Principal Branches of Ifflanufacture. In the manufacture 
of industrial machinery Creat Britain has contrived to retain pre¬ 
eminence, and in the manufacture of agricultural machinery the 
leadership of the United States is equally established. Machine 

* Howard. Industrial Progress of (Jermatij/, 52 
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and other metal manufacturing of all kinds, however, has increased 
greatly in Germany in the past two decades. The machine trades 
in 1914 were widely diffused. Naturally they were most strongly 
represented in the Rhineland-Wcstphalia district, in cities like 
"Diisseldorf, Essen, Miillieim, and Obcrhauseri; but they abounded 
also in Berlin, Hanover, Breslau, Magdeburg, Halle, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Chemnitz, Zwickau, Augsburg, Stuttgart, Mannheim, 
Carlsruhc, and Strasburg. There liad been, too, a considerable 
localisation of particular machine industries. Thus Solingen, in 
the Rhineland, was the great centre of the cutlery industry, 
Chemnitz was noted for lace-working and hosiery machinery, 
Leipzig for printing machinerj^, Magdeburg for beet-sugar ma¬ 
chinery, Berlin for turbines and electrical machinery, Dresden for 
chocolate-making machinery, and Magdeburg, Mannheim, and 
Leipzig for agri(*ultural implements. The ship-building industry, 
employing 50,000 people, was localised principally in the ports of 
Hamburg, Bremen (with Bremerliaven), Danzig, Stettin, and 
Elbing. 

p]specially notable was the development in Germany of the elec¬ 
trical and chemical industries, to be attributed mainly to tlie 
excellence of German teclmical education. The rise of these in¬ 
dustries had been recent. As late as 1882 the number of persons 
employed in the electrical industry was too insignificant to be 
noted separately in official statistics. In 1895 it was 15,000, in 
1902 it was about 50,000, and by 1910 it was not far short of 
100,000. Between 1890 and 1900 the numbcT of establishments 
manufacturing electrical machinery was increased from 159 to 
580, and the value of tlic product from 78,000,000 to 368,000,000 
marks. The country supplied almost all of its own electrical ma- 
(‘liinery and exported lieavily to the Orient, Latin America, Russia, 
Italy, and even to England and France, the annual exportation 
amounting to about 160,000,000 marks. In the chemical industry 
the supremacy of Germany was indisputable. The results of the 
researches in the laboratories of the universities and technical 
schools had been turned to practical use as nowhere else in the 
world.' By 1900 four-fifths of the world s dye-stuffs, as well as a 

*A «<mk 1 illuHtrntiuD is :ifford<'d by the discovery by Dr. Bnyor, a Munich 
(‘liemist, in iSOi of n proc4‘ss of nnikiiif? artiticiul indigo. A few years prior 
to tlie discovery (jeruiiiiiy wns inijiorliiig vegetable indigo to the value of more 
chan li(),(X)0,(KK) murks annually; a few years after it the country w’us export¬ 
ing three times that value of the artificial product. 
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Itirge proportion of the medical preparations derived from coal-tar, 
were Gennaii-made. The industry had its principal seats in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine and the Main. 

The pre-eminence which was enjoyed by Germany in earlier 
modem times in the manufacture of textiles was lost under the' 
force of English competition in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies and has never been recovered. Although, as has b(‘en pointed 
out, the country’s industrial progress during the first three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century arose largely from the extension of textile 
manufacturing, the actual accomplishment in this field was only 
relatively, not absolutely, more considerable than that of England 
and Franco; and in the great era of German industrial expan¬ 
sion since 1871, and especially since 1890, it was the branches of 
manufacture mentioned above rather than the production of tex¬ 
tiles that brought the Empire to the lofty position which it occu¬ 
pied in 1914 in the industrial world. In the domain of textile 
manufacturing the domestic system yielded to the factory system 
but slowly. The household spinners and weavers made a stubborn 
fight against the inevitable and at sundry times secured legislation 
designed for their protection.' And in the linen and silk industries 
they have maintained tlicir independent statas in a degree to the 
present day. On the whole, however, the conditions of textile 
manufacturing now approximate clo.^ely those existing in England. 
Between 1887-88 and 1899-1900 the average yearly consumption 
of raw cotton was increased from 410,000,000 to 626,000,000 
pouud.s; and in value of cottons produced the nation in 1895 was 
surpassed only by Great Britain, the United States, and France. 
In 1911, in number of spindle.s in the cotton industry Gemiany 
stood third, with 10,500,000, while Great Britain, with 55,000,000, 
was first, and the United States, witJi 29,500,000, second. Manu¬ 
factures of cotton were produced principally in Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurttemberg, and Alsace-Lorraine; of wool, in Saxony and the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia. 

The distribution of workers in the principal industries at two 
points in the Empire’s recent industrial development is shown in 
the following table: ^ 

^Tlio .siiffprinpH und revoltw of the Silesian handicraft workers durini; the 
jiiddlc of the century have been immortalised by Gerhart Hauptmann in his 
play The Weavvra. 

^Dawson, JnduHlrial (Jermany, Iv- 
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Per 

cent. 


Industry 

Mining, smelting, and 

No. engaged 


o/ in- 

mrj 

1907 

Increase 

L reasc 

salt works . 

530,289 

860,903 

324,(514 

98 

Metal working. 

Machine and ajiparaliis 

639,753 

937,020 

297,267 

46 

manufacture . 

582,672 

1,120,282 

537,610 

92 

Cheniicals . 

115,231 

172,441 

57,210 

50 

Stones and earths. 

558,286 

770,5(i:i 

212,277 

38 

Textiles . 

993,257 

1,0K8,2S0 

95,023 

10 

Woodworking . 

598,490 

771,05!) 

172,563 

2n 

Paper irking . 

152,909 

230,925 

78,016 

51 

atioii . 

230.^31 

404.7f)S 

174.337 

67 


The Org^anisation of Industry. In fiilclition to its unrivallc(1 
!\pplic‘iition of hcicncT to the processes of iiumufiicture, tlic iiiaKni- 
tiulc ami variety of its output, and the comparatively inM^nificant 
place filled in it by survivals of the handicraft system,' German 
industry was by 1914 notable in an eminent decree for its thorough¬ 
going organi.'^ation and centralised control. Two aspects of tlie 
last-mentioned matter are fundamental. One is the abs()rj)tion 
of small industries into large ones. Tlie other is the establishment 
among large industries of agreements designed to j)rom()tc mutual 
well-being by restricting competition. In (ierman official indus¬ 
trial statistics a '‘large’^ enterprise was one which employed fifty 
()r more workpeople. But in point of fact an enterprise employing 
only fifty people, or double or triple tliat number, is regarded no 
longer as a large one. The industrial census of 1907 showed that 
tlicre were in the Empire at that date 1,423 industrial cstablisli- 
nients employing over 500 persons, the average being 1,080. In 
1909 tliere were 229 industrial, transportation, and banking com¬ 
panies with a capital in excels of 10,000.000 marks, the list being 
led by tlie Krupp establishment, at Essen, with a eapital of 
180,000,000 marks. Practically all had been built up by tlie 
absorption of smaller, and, as a rule, rival enterprises. The 
Kruiip corporation, with its six coal mines, numerous iron mines 
and cokcries, six iron and steel w^orks, ship-building yard, and 
otlier enterprises, enijiloying in all 70,000 men and affording live¬ 
lihood for 250,000 persons, was an exceptionally conspicuous, yet 

‘ Oa h«me indiiHtries in (Jermany, see i'bid.f Cliap. X, 
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perfectly typical, cape.^ In the coal, iron and steel, and electrical 
industries, and in banking, the tendency liad been especially pro¬ 
nounced, but there were no industries of any consequence, except 
sliip-building, which had not been affected profoundly by it. 
Thus in the weaving industry, whereas in 1882 there were no fewer 
than 255,000 separate undertakings, of wliich 157,000 were carried 
on by single individuals, in 1907 the number of separate under¬ 
takings had fallen to 67,000 and the number carried on by sepa¬ 
rate individuals to 31,000. In some instances, as the electrical 
trade, only a few additional steps would be necessary to bring 
the whole of an industry tliroughout the Empire under a common 
control. The movement toward concentration was by no means 
peculiar to Germany, being ratlier a familiar phenomenon in all 
industrial countries in recent decades. But nowhere liad it been 
carried farther than in Germany, which only forty years ago was 
acclaimed as the chosen land of the small (ntripreneur} 

The Cartel and the Syndicate. The second important phase of 
industrial organisation was ihe drawing together of great estab¬ 
lishments of a given kind into federations under a working agree¬ 
ment, or even under a centrali^^ed control. One device was the 
Intcrcsacngi'mcinfichaftj or “interest convention,” which involved 
simply an agreement between competing firms regarding prices 
and markets, with s(»mctimes an arrangement for pooling profits. 
The largest of the chemical industries were operated in 1914 upon 
this basis. Other more widely employed devices were the Kartclle 
and the syndicate. Botli cartels and syndicates are combinations 
of capitalist producers in the same branch of industry for the 
purpose of eliminating or limiting competition and assuring co¬ 
operation in the procuring of advantages which might be unat¬ 
tainable for single e^tabli>hments.‘ The cartel involves ordinarily 
a simple agreement concerning prices. Such an agreement is very 
likely to lead, however, to regulation of the volume of production 
and gradually the arrangement of advances from an oral anrl 
purely voluntary understanding to a formal written contract with 
penalties for violation. In a w'ord, it becomes what is known 
technically as a syndicate. The syndicate regulates, through its 

^For a brief afcounL of the rise of the Krupp establishment see Shailwell, 
Induafrial Efftvienvy, I, ITO-IS.I. 

* The subject is discussed further in Dawson, Induatrial Germany, Chap. V. 

"The two terms are commonly employed, even in (veriiiaiiy, iiilerchanBe- 
ably; but in reality they denote somewhat different kinds of oreanisutions 
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committees, quantity and quality of production, prices, and sales, 
leaving to the associated firms simply the functions of producing 
the commodities required and transmitting them to the designated 
markets. Obviously, the cartel—and yet more the syndicide— 
resembles the American trust. There is, however, an important 
difference. In earlier times the trust was a combination of con¬ 
cerns, each of which preserved its individuality and its legal 
identity; and tliat is precisely the nature of the cartel and tlie 
syndicate. Under the anti-trust laws of the United States such 
organisations, however, became illegal, and as a consequen(*e there 
was forced a merging of the group of individual establishments 
into one great corporation. In (lermany no such legislation was 
enacted, and the final stage of amalgamation iwas never taken. 
It is to be observed, too, that few, if any, of the (lerman syndicates 
so completely controlled the market for both raw materials 
and products that they could properly be regarded as 
monopolies.' 

The cartel and syndicate movement had been in progress more 
than three decades. The period of most rapid development, how¬ 
ever, was the era of industrial depression in 1900 and succeeding 
years. The number of cartels iind syndicates in existence in 1914 
is somewhat uncertain, liiit in a report of a ‘ipe(*ial government 
commission it was placed at 385, of wdiich 02 were in the iron 
industry, 19 in the coal industry, 11 in other branches of the 
metal industry, 31 in the textile industry, 11 in the wood and paper 
industries, 132 in the brick and tile industry, 10 in the glass in¬ 
dustry, 27 in industries eonnected wdth stones and earths (as 
cement and lime manufacture!, 17 in food and tobac(‘o industries, 
and 17 in miscellaneous industries. It w'as the ojiinion of a well- 
informed observer that the cartels and syndicate's in the coal and 
iron industries outweighed “in importance all the rest put together, 
alike in the amount of capital represented and in their influence 
upon industry generally.”- As a single exainjile ina> be cited the 
Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, formed in 1893, which con¬ 
trolled the entire coal industry of Rhineland-Westphalia and, in 
effect, the coal supply of all northwestern, and much of central, 
Germany. The steel industry, too, was controlled almost entirely 

closest appr(»uch to monopoly was attained by the potnsh syndicate in 
which the Prussian government had n substantial interest. 

‘Dawsonp Induntrial Germany, 118. 
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by the Steel Worka Union, lormed in 1904, with its scat at Diissel- 
dorf. 

The existence and operation of the cartels and syndicates evoked 
a vast volume of discussion, but without producinj^ a consensus, or 
even a clear preponderance, of opinion, favourable or unfavour¬ 
able. On the one hand, it was maintained, witli manifest truth, 
that the organisations had brought about steadier conditions in the 
industrial world; and tlie socialists, while subjecting the cartel 
and the syndicate promoters, in common with all capitalists, to 
attack, looked upon the combinations with tolerance, and even 
approval, as being stepping stones on the road to the socialisation 
of all the means of production. The objections most fretjuently 
heard were that the organisations throttled small industry, that 
they maintained prices at an artificial levc^l, that they were not 
satisfied until they had made the merchant a mere commission 
agent, and that they duinjicd goods abroad at a loss in order to 
keep up the standard of price in the home market. “An iniiiartial 
estimate of the syndicates and their operations," sa3\s' the most 
authoritative non-Cicrman writer upon the subject, “requires the 
admission that they have achieved great results in the higher 
and more efficient organisation of industr>', in the regulation of 
prices and of employment, and in the more successful cultivation of 
the foreign market. These gains have not been unaccompanied 
by disadvantage to certain sections of the community as con¬ 
sumers, but as yet it cannot fairly be contended that the syndicates 
have flagrantly abused their powers, unrestricted though these 
powers are by law or by administrative measures." ^ The Imjierial 
government was urged to subject the syndicates to legal regulation. 
Its attitude was, however, that of a mildly critical onlooker, and it 
never went beyond creating a commission to undertake an investi¬ 
gation of the question." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE EXTENSION OF FACILITIES OF TRANSPORTATION 

English Highways and Canals. A natural and neroi^sary ac- 
rompanimont of the Industrial Revolution—if not, indeed, to be 
eonsidcred an integral part of that development—was the im¬ 
provement of tlie means and modes of transportation. Four 
phases of achievement in this conncctinn arc of principal impor¬ 
tance: (1) the betterment of roads; (2) the construction of 
canals; (3) the inauguration of the building of railways, and (4) 
the application of steam-power to river and ocean navigation. 
Until the nineteenth centurj^ was far advanced roads in the British 
Isles—better, indeed, than those of Germany, but by no means 
equal to those of France—were very far from satisfactory. 
Macaulay, in the third chapter of his of England,^ por¬ 

trays in striking manner the WTctchedness of tlie highways of the 
period of Charles II, and from Defoe and Arthur Young one 
gathers the impression that in the eighteenth century there had 
been little, if any, improvement. What were called roads were 
in reality only tracks marked out through unenclosed heath and 
fen, at times so soft as to be quite impassable, and often frequented 
by robbers and cut-throats. Under the best of conditions six 
horses were required to drag across country the lumbering coaches 
^>f the gentry, and not infrequently the assistance of oxen was 
p quired. From London to Manchester was a journey of five days; 
from London to Edinburgh was one of seven days; from London 
u Glasgow required eight or nine days. Counties were farther 
ii\ art than are nations to-day. Overland commerce was subject to 
the most exasperating delays and its volume could never be large. 
The trade in cloth and other goods of lesser weight was carried 
on principally by the use of trains of pack-horses. The distribu¬ 
tion of heavier commodities, such as coal, was virtually impossible 
save along the greater streams and in districts adjacent to the sea. 

^Reprinted witb an Introduction and Statistical Notes by A. L. Bowley 
(Oxford, 1909). 
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The first pjirliamcntiiry measure makinp; provision for the con¬ 
struction of turnpikes, to be maintjunetl by tolls paid by the users, 
was enacted as early as 1663. But the policy of turnpike building 
was unpopular, and through a hundred years it was furthered but 
slightly. In the eighteenth century leadership in the bctterincnt 
of transportation facilities fell to Scotland, where between 1760 
and 1774 no fewer than four hundred and fifty-two acts were 
passed for tlic conslruction of highways or for their repair. After 
1750 there was considerable improvement along the main arteries 
of communication, especially the great stage-coach routes con¬ 
necting London and the Midlands; and by the close of the century 
improvements had begun to be introduced in districts which, on 
account of being off lh^ main lines, had long been neglected en¬ 
tirely. Such turnpike roads as were built, however, were as a 
rule badly con^^tructed and incompetently managed, and it was 
only after scientific principles and an established system were 
introduced in road building and repair, mainly by the two master¬ 
ful Scottish engineers, Thomas Telford (1757-1834) and John 
Macadam (1756-1836), that tlie situation was notably bettered. 
Telford employed a method of construction, involving the use of a 
pitched foundation, which had long been familiar in France. 
Macadam’s method was to remove the top soil of the roadway to 
a depth of fourteen inches, lay a stratum of coarse cracked stone 
to a depth of seven inches, place ujion this a layer of broken 
stone of greater finene.ss, and finish with a covering of stone 
crushed to dust and rolled smooth. Both insisted upon thorough 
drainage and the use of carefully prepared materials. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century parliamentary appropriations for 
highway constructicai became numerous, and tlie efforts of the 
local authorities were redoubled. Roads were built in a durable 
manner, and by 1850 the more populous parts of the United King¬ 
dom were adequately sujiplied. 

Modern canal building in England was begun shortly after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The first parliamentary act 
authorising the constniction of a canal was passed in 1759 in 
response to a petition of the Duke of Bridgewater, who desired a 
better outlet for the products of his collieries at Worsley. The 
Bridgewater Canal, extending from Worsley to Manchester, a dis¬ 
tance of seven miles, was opened for use in J761.^ The new water- 

'It was nnlodiitod piuhty years by the first great Frenrli artificial water- 
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Wfiy speedily demonstnited its value, and with little delay other 
projects' of the kind were launched and < \eouted. The great era 
of English and Scottish canal-building was 1760-1820. Tlie work 
was carried on mainly by companies, which individually obtained 
from Parliament grants of power to procure the necessary rights of 
way. By the close of the eighteenth century the country was better 
provided with canals than it liad been witli roads at the beginning;^ 
and in the first quarter of the nineteenth century' can.al builders and 
road builders supplemented each other's labours in a manner bene¬ 
ficial alike to trade, industry, and travel. By 1830 some three 
thousand inile^ of canal, in all, had been constructed in England 
and Wales alone, and practically all of the important centers of 
industry and trade on the coast and in th(‘ interior had been linked 
uj). In 1838 it was said that there was no place south of the 
county of Durham more than fifteen miles from a river, a canal, or 
other means of water conveyance. 

Beginnings of Railway Building and Steamship Construction. 
Another important stjige in transportation development wa^ sig¬ 
nalised by the introduction of the railway. Tramways for the 
conveyance of coal over short distances at the mines and at the 
seaports were (‘inployed in England as early as the seventeenth 
century, and cast-iron was used as a material for rails as early as 
1767. Historically, the railway was merely a devi‘K)pnient of tlu' 
tramway, distinguished by the general use of iron rails, and even¬ 
tually of steam-power. The successful ojieration of the tramways 
in connection with mines, the congestion of heavy traffic on the 
canals, the tendency of the canal comjianies to combine and to 
increase the toll rates, and the expensiveness of travel by stage¬ 
coach combined to suggest to reflective persons the possibility of 
•onstructing railways for the conveyance of general merchandise 
and of passengers over long distances. In 1803 an iron tramway 
oetween Crovdui and Wandsworth was opened for public use on 

'ay, tlip Laiiftnodoc (filial dii Midi), which was hii !• by Louis XIV, 

(trid o|) 0 ii(‘d for tiaflic in ICSl. This cniml, US iiiilos in h iifftli, joined the 
T‘y of Biscay and tit Moditerraiiean Sea. Still earlier (l(i05-42) there had 
h-- n conslrufted in France the less iiniiortunt Briiirc raiial. In Sweden a 
cn 'ill with locks, con icclinp Kskilsliina with Lake ]M!ilar. was completed in 
Ui-a« Ill Kussiji the ‘onstriJclioii of an pxfeusi\e s.^steIll of canals was begun 
hy I’eter the 'Ilreiit about the beginning of llie eighteentli eentiiry. 

^ Some £r»,000,000 had been expended in canal building, and the aggregate 
can il mileiigi* wa.s ns follows: in Knghind and Wales, 22r» in 

Scotland, and 270 in Ireland. On the canal era see Pratt, UiHlory of Inland 
TrutiHimri and Vommuuinition in England^ 105-381). 
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pHymcnt of tolls. About tlie same time there began to be con¬ 
ceived, by variou.s persona, the possibility of utilising steam as a 
motor-power on such lines, and in 1814 George Stephenson suc¬ 
ceeded in constructing a locomotive which could draw tliirty tons 
of coal at four miles an hour. In 1821 Parliament passed an act 
authorising the construction of a railway connecting 8tockton and 
Darlington, and by a supplementary measure of 1823 the operators 
of the road, on the advice of its engineer, George Stephenson, were 
authorised to attempt the experiment of using steam-power. The 
line was opened in SeptembtT, 1825, when an engine driven by 
Stephenson, and hauling a train of thirty-four little ears, covered 
the distance between tlie two terminals, preceded by a signalman 
on horseback, at the rate of some ten or twelve miles an hour. In 
the next five years several sliort lines were opened for use. But it 
was by tlie inauguration of the Liverpool iind Manchester line, 
authorised in 1825 and put in operation in 1830, that the Engli.sh 
mind was given its first irresistible impression that a revolution in 
modes of trans])()rttition and travel W'as impending. This line— 
which w^as the first definitely planned to carry’’ passengers—covered 
a distance of thirty miles, and a locomotive. The Rocket, wdiich 
was put in service on it proved capable of attaining a speed of 
twenty-nine miles an hour, although such speed w^as very unsafe 
and could not be long maintained. 

The railway was now an estalilished fact, and the ensuing decade 
witnessed remarkable development, both in mileage and in speed 
and carrying power, culminating in the opening, in 1838, of the 
London and Birmingham line, one hundred and twelve mile^^ in 
length, o^'er which trains maintained from tlie first a speed of 
twenty miles an hour. Within four or five years were laid, by 
parliamentary enactment, the foundations of most of the British 
trunk-lines of the present day. At the beginning of 1855, twenty- 
five years after the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
there were in use in the Ignited Kingdom 8,053 miles of railway, 
and in the next twenty years this amount was doubled. It is in¬ 
teresting to observ’e that originally it was supposed that railway 
transportation could be managed upon tlie principles long familiar 
in the operation of turnpikes and canals; that is to say, the idea 
wa^ that, under authority conferred by statute, a company should 
construct tracks and should admit to the use of these tracks any 
persons wdio were willing to pay the toll charged, such persons 
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using their own locomotives and cars and competing one with an- 
other in the transport of goods and passengers as did the coaches 
ciiat plied for hire on the highways. Not much experience was 
required to demonstrate, however, that considerations of safc'ty and 
expeditiousness made it imperative that the traffic on a railway line 
should be administered by a single directing agency. In an epoch 
of Uiisscz-faire, the normal disposition w'as to permit the fullest 
competition; but it was found that competition could operate only 
oetween different lines, not between users of the same line. The 
technique of the railroad led iiicviUibly to the monopolistic form 
of management which has ever since been characteristic of it.^ 

The extension of railway-building was accompanied by corre¬ 
sponding improvements in water tranhpf)rtation, especially such 
as arose from two things; first, tljc substitution of iron (and later 
steel) for wood a^^ material for the building of ships, and, second, 
the introduction of steam-power in navigation. Iron was employed 
first on a eon^'iderable scale in the constru(*tion of steamboats, but 
after 1850 it came into general use in the building of sailing craft. 
Despite a good deal of scepticism at the outset, its superiority was 
soon demonstrated. Its use ensured greater strength, durablcness, 
and safety of vessels, as well as increased earr^’ing capacity for a 
given tonnage; and it removed the liinitalion^’ upon size which the 
eniployiiient of wood imposed. The steamboat was ihc invention 
of no one man, but rather was the product of a long series of 
experiments carried on in both Europe and America in the last 
(juartcr of tlie eighteenth century. In 1807 Robert Fulton brought 
togetlier the results of these experiments ami produced the Cler¬ 
mont, which became the first steamboat in the world to maintain a 
j**gular service. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
^t^'amboats were employed chiefly, in Europe and America, in 
iiHenial navigation and in the coasting trade. In 1820, however, 
aj English steal! made a trip from London up the Seine to 
P iris; in 1832 anotlicr ascended the Niger; and in 1838 the Sirim 
anil the Great ires^ern crossed the Atlantic, entirely under steam, 
in * 'ghteen and fifteen days respectively." With the establishment 
of ►he Cunard lane in 1839, operating between Liverpool and 

■Fdi’ h list of Knulisli railways built prior to 184a see I’orter, Progress of 
the .\ni\on, li;*!)-.'?.’!!, 

American ship Xurnnunh, sometimes jjiveii credit for beiiig the first 
vessel to cross the Atlantic under steam-power (1819), was only a sailinir 
ship with ail auxiliary engine. 
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Boston, the British lucrcliiint marine entered upon a new stage of 
its hiytor>\ 

To industry, agriculture, and trade the speed, cheapness, and 
volume of transportation which came with the extension of tlie 
railway and the introduction of the iron steamship meant the 
opening of a new era. Raw materials could be carried more 
easily to convenient places of manufacture, and thus the growth of 
concentrated, large-scale production was promoted. New markets 
for the products both of manufacture and of agriculture were 
opened up, and old ones were made more accessible. There was a 
tendency toward the completer equalisation of Bupi)ly and demand 
and toward a greater stability of pri(‘es. And the new facilities for 
travel and observation which had been created were not without 
important and lasting effect in the promotion of public enlighten¬ 
ment and national solidarity. 

English Railway Development since ISSO. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of canal com])anies, the (‘oustruction of railroads 
progressed rapidly through the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and in 1850 the mileage in the United Kingdom w-as 
6,635. By squeezing their patrons too hard the canal companies 
turned the tide of public opinion in the railroad’s favour, and such 
was the enthusiasm for railroad building that, ex(‘ei)t in Ireland, 
no occasion for encouragement by state subsidies ever aro^e. 
one writer has remarked, in the matter of railroad building the 
people needed to be discouraged rather than em'oiiraged. Not 
only were no direct subsidies granted; the state made no guarantees 
of profits or of interest returns, and was never asked to do so. 
Charters were granted by Parliament liberally, and the coinf)anies 
were usually small and the lines short. At the close of 1843 there 
were 71 separate roads, averaging less than 30 miles in length, and 
in the period 1844-47 637 separate roads were chartered with 
a total authorised length ol about 9,400 miles.* Inevitably there 
arose sharp competition; and just as new construction formed 
the subject of railroad discussion and action in tbe iirst half-cen¬ 
tury, so were competition and eombination tlic principal railroad 
issues and interests of the decades after 1850. Competition reigned 
unehoeked until 1847.^ A sharp crisis of that year, however, al- 

* Hadley, Railroad Transportation, ltl7. 

•There TS'as, however, a rertaiii niDOUut ol reRiilation of railroad facilities 
and operations. Thus in 1840 rarliauieni passed a Railway Uef^ulation Aet, 
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tered the situation profoundly and marked a transition to a new 
phase of railroad policy. In 1853 a parliana^ntary commission, of 
which Clladstoiie was a mciiibor, investigated the subject of railroad 
amalgamation, and in 1854 a Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
was passed, designed particularly to afford local roads protection 
in their through business. J)uring the ensuing twenty-five years 
new construction and consolidation of existing roads progressed to¬ 
gether. (Joveniment regulation was slight, and not until supple¬ 
mentary legislation was enacted in 1873, establidiing a natkuml 
Railway Commission, was evt'-^ the act of 1854 adequately en¬ 
forced. In 1860 the mileage wms 10,410; in 1870, 15,310; in 1880, 
17,935; in 1890, 20,073; in 1900, 21,855; in 1907, 23,108; and in 
1913, 23,718. 

A.s in France, the United States, and other countries, railways 
are to-day consolidated predominantly in great trunk systems. 
The amalgamation of small, i'-olated, and often competing lines has 
been going on since the middle of the last century, and notably 
^ince about 1865. Tlie methods employed hiwv been various, in¬ 
cluding the acquisition from Parliament by one company of the 
right to run trains over the lines of another company, leases for 
long periods, and outriglit puirliaso. Very frecpiently lines ae- 
(juired for temporary use were eventually hoiuilif. Tlic process is 
fully illustrated by the history of the l.ondon and Northwestern 
Railway. This road began as the London and Birmingham Rail¬ 
way, which, as has been indicated, w’as opened for traffic in 1838. 
In 1846 the London and Birmingham Company obtained power to 
amalgamate with the Manchester and Birmingham and wuth the 
Craiid .lunctioii, w^liieli by an earlier act of the same year was 
ii eady merged in the Liverpool and Manchester; and the cnlarge- 
11 ' it w^as signalised by the ado])lion of the name “l.ondon and 
N' thw’cstern.” Thereafter the Company absorbed s(‘ores of other 
li- ineluding Ui Uhester and Holyhead and the Lanca^'ter and 
C'. isle, which gaAe it access to Ireland and Scotland r-peetively; 
and die capitals of all of the companies permanently amalgamated 
havi been absorbed in the London and Northwestern's consolidated 

asiugn . :r to tlio Bonrd of Trade tlic duty of inspecting railways before they 
were * died for business. And in 1SJ4 I here was enacted a Cheap Trains 
law, ( tell undertook to proletl the public from excessive charges. This law 
requii* t that along every line there should ho run at least one train daily in 
each direction at not less than ti^elve miles an hour and carrying passengers 
in covemi wagons at not more than one i)enn> a mile. 
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stock. The company, none the less, continues to run its trains over 
many miles of line which it owns cither only in part or not at all. 
The other leading railways of the country—the Great Western, 
the London and Southwestern, the Northeastern, the (ireat Eastern, 
the Great Northern, and the Midland—have a history similar to 
that of the London and Northwestern, save that in some instances 
the work of consolidation has not been carried so far. The prin¬ 
ciple, adopted in France,^ of allotting to each railway system a 
definite sphere of operation, from which other lines are more or less 
completely excluded, has never been followed in British legislation. 
Rather, the British railway system, quite characteristically, has 
been permitted to develop untrammelled by any comprehensive 
plan, with the consequence that few of the larger companies have 
a monopoly over any considerable area. All projects for new 
building, however, require the assent of Parliament; - and Parlia¬ 
ment legislates freely respecting rates, so that competition between 
different companies finds expression mainly in relation to speed, 
comfort, and other qualities of service. By an act of 1913 the 
companies obtained power to raise their rates in order to recoup 
themselves for the increases of wages granted by them after the 
strike of 1911, and the increased rates went into effect July 1, 
1913. Of proposals for nationalisation, and of public control dur¬ 
ing the Great W^ar, it will be necessaiy to s[)eak in another place.® 

Railway Development in France. An important factor in the 
industrial progress of France, as in that of all countries, has been 
the development of improved means of transportation. No part 
of Europe to-day has a better system of highways. There are, in 
the first place, the magnificent roads, known as the routes natio- 
milcRj which radiate from Paris to the greater provincial cities. 
These arc kept up by the state, and in 1905 their aggregate mileage 
was 24,000. Next are the ro^utes departe mentalcs, usually macad- 

' See 1 ). 2;JG. 

^ By tlie Iliiilway.s Art of l8iMJ the inquiry into the desirability of a 

proposed “light milw.ny” (])liy.sit-ally indistinguishable from a tramway), .such 
AS is rondurted by Barliaiueut itself in the rase of an ordinary railway, is 
held locally by three commis.siouers, on w'hose order, coiifirnied by the Board 
of Trade, the line in/ij be uiiistructed. At tbo close of 1012 the light railway 
mileage of the iniili'd Kingdom was 2,G.‘{7. 

’ See pp. 702-70.*!. The canal mileage in England and Wales in 1014 was 
.*1,041, ill Scotland 181, and in Ireland S4S—a total of 4,07.‘l. A royal cora- 
mission a])pointed in llMHi reported in 1000, recommending the purchase of the 
entire system by llie state at a cost of about £(5,000,(KK). No such action, 
however, has been taken. 
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iimised roads of a high order, and in 1903 aggregating 9,700 miles. 
They are kept up by the departments, but are under the super¬ 
vision of the national Ministry of Publir Works. Finally there 
are the urban and district roads, the petite voirie, of much greater 
mileage, and maintained by the communes. The navigable water¬ 
ways of the country aggregate 7,543 miles, 4,512 being rivers and 
3,031 canals. These are the property of the state, and traffic upon 
them is largely exempt from tolls. They are utilised mainly in 
thu transportation of commodities of bulk, and between 1881 and 
1905 the tonnage carried upon them was more than doubled. 

Probably because her roads were of exceptional quality, France 
took up the construction of railways rather later than did some of 
her neighbours. And it is characteristic of the French method 
of doing things that before construction was begun tlie sul)iect in 
its every aspect was given (‘areful study and there w^as worked 
out a scheme applicable to the whole of the country. Aside from 
chartering a few horse-railroads in 182G-32, the first step taken 
was the appropriation of money to pay th(' government engineers 
for laying out a general system of railway lin(‘s. Then there was 
considered tlie question of ownership and management. And only 
after years of investigation and discussion was a comprehensive 
plan, formulated by Thiers, finally adopted in 1842. This plan 
provided for the building of a series of nine trunk-line^- radiating 
from the capital to the borders of the country and connecting 
the Mediterranean witli the Rhine and the Atlantic seaboard. The 
state was to contribute about 250,000 francs per mile and owm the 
road-bed, wdiile companies composed of jirivate individuals and 
chartered by the government were to provide the sums (about 
200,000 francs per milej necessary for tracks, rolling stock, build¬ 
ings, and other equipment and to operate the lines. After forty 
years the wdiole w^as to be taken over by the state. 

In its essentials this jilan has been adhered to throughout the 
entire eighty-five years of French railway construction and opera¬ 
tion, so that the policy of France in the matter has been more 
consistent than that of any other European nation. As many as 
thirty-three companies w’ere chartered, and the first line of im¬ 
portance, running from Paris to Rouen, was opened for traffic in 
1843. Until the revolution of 1848, construction progressed with 
fair rapidity. It was then stopped completely; but, beginning 
again in 1851, it went on steadily until checked once more by the 
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crisis of 1857. From an early date there has been a pronounced 
tendency toward consolidation of interests, and between 1852 and 
1857 the entire system fell under the management of six great 
companies '—five operating line> radiating from Paris and one 
operating lines in the extreme south. Each company had a mo¬ 
nopoly in its own district. The trunk-line system was now fairly 
complete, and it was found that the compaiiie'', feeling little or no 
pressure of competition, were not inclined to carry construction 
much further. In other w'ords, the development of local business 
by branch lines was being generally neglected. To remedy this 
situation the government, toward the close of the jieriod indicated, 
introduced two important modifications of the railway policy orig¬ 
inally adopted. One was an exteiiMon of the duration of the 
companies' charters to ninety-nine years from the curnmt date, 
thus postponing until the middle of the twentieth century the 
contemplated reversion to the slate. The second was the intro¬ 
duction of a system of government guarantee^ of profits, devi'^ed 
by De Francqueville in 1859. Each of the six companies now 
undertook the construction of a hirge number of new lines in il 
own district, the necessary capital being raised by bonds on which 
the government guaranteed four per cent, interest jilus a contribu¬ 
tion to a sinking fund which should be sufficient to pay off the 
bonds at maturity. It wa^ provided, however, that the state, 
after fifteen years, should have the right to buy up any or all of 
the road*:;, on terms favourable to the stockholder^. 

Despite the encouragement thus afforded to the companies to 
build liberally, many sections ot the country continued without 
adequate service, and in 1865 legislation ivas enacted empowei ing 
lo(‘al authorities to subsidi-e local roads not belonging to, but also 
not competing with, the companies' systems. For a variety of 
reasons this arrangement proved unsatisfactory, and in the course 
of a few years su(*h local indepeiiflcnt roads as had b(‘en built 
in the north were absorbed by the Northern Company, whih' 
those that had been constructed in the southwest w^ere taken over 
directly by the state. During the years 1875-80 there w\as a good 
deal of agitation in behalf of a general scheme of state ownership 
and operation. One argument employed was that the state could 
provide for local service in a fashion in wdiich the companies w'cre 
unable, or unwilling, to provide for it. Another was that the 

* Nord, Est, Quest, Paria-Lyon-M^diterrauCc, Orleans, and Midi. 
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French government ouglit, in the event of war, to have the same 
advantage that had accrued to the Prussian govermnent from its 
control over railroad administration during the conflict of 1870. 
In 1879 the Ue Freycinet ministry boldly formulated a plan for 
state construction involving an outlay of three billion francs. 
Parliament, however, was unwilling to do more than vote special 
credits in limited lunounts, and only a few scattered lines were 
constructed; and instead of operating these itself, the government 
was obliged to lease them to one or another of the great com¬ 
panies. In 1880 De Freycinet was driven from office, and in the 
following year (iambetta, perhaps the most influential advocate of 
state ownership, died. The movement lost force, and in 1883-84 
there was worked out a series of agreements between the govern¬ 
ment and the coini)anies by which the situation was considerably 
clarilied. The state' retained the small group of local lines whicli 
it had ac(]uired in the southwest, but all remaining lines in its 
possession were turned over to one or another of the companies, 
according to the district in which the lines lay. And it was ar¬ 
ranged afresh that additional lines as needed should be constructed 
by the compauies under state guarantee of interest. The only 
important change introduced in subsequent times has been the 
purchase by the state, under law of July 13. 1908, of the 3,690 
miles of road belonging to the Western Company. This purchase 
was effected under the direction of the ministry of M. Clcmcnceau 
on the ground that ffir years the management of the Western 
Railway had been hopelessly inefficient and corrupt and that all 
less radical measures designed to bring about betterment had 
proved unavailing. It w^as stated repeatedly that neither the 
cai.jiet nor the majority of the senators and deputies wdio sup¬ 
port'd the purchase bill were partisans of state ownership of 
raj'^wiys in general. Under existing law, the state has the right 
to i Tchase the pinpiTties of any of the companies, in whole or in 
part at any time. The total railw\ay mileage of the -.f^untry in- 
crea.- 'd from 18,650 in 1885 to 24,755 in 1904, and 31,553 in 1912. 
Of tin last-mentioned amount, 5,543 miles, or eighteen per cent, 
were ^ate-owned. The administration of the state-owned lines, 
as web as reasonably close supervision of the company lines, is 
vested in the Ministry of Public Works. 

Waterways in France and Germany. From the earliest times 
the commerce of western continental Europe has been much facili- 
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tated by the abundance of navigable streams; and in modern cen¬ 
turies the streams, notably in France and Germany, have been 
supplemented with extensive canals. France contains four great 
rivers which serve as arteries of travel and trade, besides large 
numbers of minor streams, independent of or tributary to, the 
major ones. The four are the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and 
the Rhone. Their navigable length is, respectively, 339, 452, 289, 
and 309 miles. The Seine with its network of tributaries com- 
T)rises the best natural waterway system in France, if not in all 
Europe. The canals of the country have an aggregate length of 
3,031 miles, the most notable being (1) the Est, connecting the 
Meuse with the Moselle and Saone, with a length of 270 miles; 
(2) the Nantes-Brest Canal, with a length of 225 miles; (3) the 
Canal du Midi, from Toulouse to the Mediterranean via Beziers, 
with a length of 175 miles; and the Berry Canal, uniting Mont- 
lu^on with the canalised Cher and with the Loire Canal, Avith a 
length of 163 miles. The combined mileage of canals and navi¬ 
gable rivers is 7,543. All inland waterways form parts of the 
grande voiHe and are the property of the state. Most of them 
arc quite free from tolls. Water traffic consists principally in 
coal, building materialj^, and agricultural products; and between 
1881 and 1905 the amount of it doubled. The cjiiial and river sys¬ 
tem attains its maximum utility in the northeast and north-center. 

In no country has the advance of trade and industry been af¬ 
fected more profoundly by the develojmient of facilities of trans¬ 
portation than in Germany. Unlike the situation in France, little 
attention was given to road-building in the eighteenth century, or 
until after the close of the era of Na})oleon; and subsequently, for 
a time, the introduction of the railway diverted attention from 
highway construction. Since the mitldle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury", however, improvement has been rapid; and although the 
highways of some districts h'ave much to be desired, those of the 
larger portions of the country are justly famed. Commanding 
attention also are the Empire s natural and artificial waterways. 
The river system is exceptionally (‘xtensive. There are six major 
streams, i.e., the Rhine, Elbe, Weser, Oder, Vistula, and Danube, 
besides a score of minor ones, a**' the Ems, Havel, Spree, Saale, 
Main, Neckar, and Memel, which form indispensable subsidiary 
links in the w'aterway system. The total length of navigable 
rivers and lakes is approximately 0,000 mih*-. C^mal-building was 
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before tlic middle of the nincteendi century, but the grciit 
era of canal conptructiori and the canalisation ol rivers has been 
Ihe i)ast thirly-hvc or forty years—a period iji which canal-build¬ 
ing in other countries has practically come to an end. Nowhere 
have canals been emjdoyed more systematically to link up the 
natural waterways. Thu^ the Rhine i^ connected with the Weser 
to the east, with the Danube to ihe south, anti with the Meuse to 
the we^t; the Elbe, Oder, and Visiula are jtiiied: and the North 
and Baltic seas are brought into ininiediate touch l)y means of 
the Kai.'-er Wilhelm C\‘\nal, built primarily for delcnsive purposes 
but utilised extensively also for commcTcial eiuB. In 1905 tlu*rc 
was adopted a program of new construction calling for an ex- 
pcinliture of more than 335,000,000 marks, 'flie aggr(‘gate leimili 
of canal-- and (Miiali-cd streams in 1914 was about 2,200 miles. In 
1907 ihe mniiber of ^e-■s(‘ls ol all kin«K engaged in transportation 
on inland waters wa'- 26,235, and in 1911 the total tonnage of 
goods carried on walerwavs w.*-- 16,632,000. The rates for water¬ 
way carriage, although fluetuating considerably, w^ere distinctly 
lower than those i)revailing on the railways. The administration 
oi the waterways w’as eommitted, in general, to the states, and la 
Prusda it was shared by the four miiii'-ters of Public ^^’()rks, Com¬ 
merce, Agriculture, and Finance. The flr^t liad to do with con- 
-truetion and niainlenance, the second with shipping and police, 
(lie third with reclamation, drainage, and flood prevention, and 
(he fourth with Iraii'-purt and clock dues.^ 

Railway Development in Germany. The railway ('ra was 
launched in (lermany by the building of a line four miles in 
length iiom Nuremberg to Fiirlli in 1835, lollow’cd by the opening 
of a Jji'C lietween Leipzig and DiVMlen in 1839. As miglit be sup- 
po'^ed, be course of development w’as essentially JitTerent from 
that v’l.icli lias been ribservrd in France." In the latter country 
constrii (ion w^as carried on in accordance wdlli a preco’ ^f‘ived, 
coiupr(‘ ^nsive plan, willi Paris as a focal point. In (Germany 
eacli sta^e was free to build as it liked and the earlier roads wxtc 
dt'signod I'ntirely to serve local interests. In the decade 1840-49 
eonstructj'ii proceeded rapidly, and by the middle of the century 

^ For an exrt'llpiil tlosrriptioii of the rouditioiis altciidiiif^ water tnius- 
jioitiilioii iji Frame and (ferniain see Moulton, irfiffrirfl//* versus Railways, 
170 ‘J71-LMt7. 

* See p. liari 
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the aggrcgiite mileage was 3,633. In most parts of the country, 
especially in the south, railway building was regarded as exclu¬ 
sively a public function; and the roads which were constructed 
were from the outset owned and operated by the state. In Prussia, 
however, the earliest linos were built by private capitalivsts, and 
about 1842 the French policy of granting state subsidies in the 
form of guarantees of interest came into vogue. The first exclu¬ 
sively state-built and state-operated road was one from Berlin 
toward the Russian frontier, projected for military purposes pri¬ 
marily, and begun in 1848. Througliout the ensuing decade the 
way for the fuller installation of state ownership w^as prepared 
not only by state construction of a few other lines but by state pur¬ 
chase of railroad stock from the proceeds of a special railroad tax. 

At the creation of the Empire, in 1871, the railroad Mtiiatioii 
was complicated in the extreme. The small states g(‘iHTally 
ovned the roads within tlieir borders. Private enterjirise had pro¬ 
vided connecting links and built through lines. Prussia owned 
about one-third of the lines within her boundaries, having built 
some, having acquired others through business operations, and 
having taken over still others when she had annexed the states 
owning them. For a time multiplicity of interests prevented tlie 
Imperial government from taking up the problem whicli this con¬ 
dition of affairs imposed. But Bismarck strongly desired the 
establishment of a consistent state railroad system, managed, not 
by the several states, but by the Empire, and to that end he had 
caused to be inserted in the constitution of the North (iermaii 
Confederation in 1867 (continued, with slight change, as the 
constitution of the Empire) an extensive article relating to the 
subject.^ The provisions of this instrument conteinjilated that 
the railways, while remaining the property of the several states, 
should be administered, under Imi)erial supervision, on a uniform 
basis as parts of a co-ordinated system. In the matters of utilisa¬ 
tion for defence and general traffic rates and facilities the Empire 
was given large legislative power. It might even construct, or 
authorise the construction of, new lines in any state, whether with 
or without the state’s consent. 

With these provisions as a basis, it was the desire of Bismarck 
1x3 bring all the railroads of the country eveutually under Imperial 

'Art VITI, 99 41-47. Sco W. Dodd, MutUn\ (riiicngo, 

1900), r. ;?n7.Tio. 
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ownership and management, and as a first step the railway lines 
of the newly acquired provinces of Alsace and Lorraine were taken 
in charge in 1870-71. As a second step there was established in 
1873 an Eisenbahnamt, or central Railway Office, which was in 
effect a board entrusted with power to carry out the stipulations 
of the constitution. When, liowever, the establishment of universal 
Imperial ownership was suggested, a majority of the states, led 
by Bavaria,^ offered determined resistance; and, although in 1876 
Bismarck carried through the Prussian parliament a proposal to 
turn over all Prussian railways to the Empire, the action (in¬ 
tended, obviously, to influence Hie other states) yielded no positive* 
rpMili. The sentiment of particularism was too strong to be over¬ 
come, and not one state actually made the desired concession. 

The attem})t was never renewed; and, foiled m his original 
design, lii^marck fell back upon the plan of enlarging and im¬ 
proving the Pru'^sian railway system and consolidating the state’s 
control over it. Within a few years the Prussian railroads were 
the l)e^t managed in the Empire. State ownershiji was rapidly ex¬ 
tended. in 1878 there \^e^e in the kingdom about 3,OCX) miles of 
state-owned and state-operated lines, 2,000 mile‘=' of lines owned b\ 
the state but privately operated, and 6,000 miles privately owned 
and operated. By the close of 1881 the state \irtually owned 
7,000 miles of road; and in 1884 there were about 13,000 miles of 
state roads and but 1,000 of private roads. Thereafter Prussia 
became the workl’s princijial laboratory for the study of the prob¬ 
lems of railway nationalisation. In 1910 the state-owned mileage 
\vas 21,250 ana barely 0.6 per cent, of the main and secondary 
inih*age of the kingdom was under private control.^ The progress 
of ii i+ionalisation throughout the Empire as a whole appears from 
the 1« flowing figures: 


Total State-owned 

lute mileage mileage 

1'75 . 17,488 . 

IsSO . 21,028 13,888 

18:‘0 . 26,136 18,738 

19l * . 31,049 28,570 

191.) . 36,894 34,596 


' In rp'ipect to railways, as in a niimbor of other matters, Bavaria occupied 
ft privilet^ed position in the Enijiirc. See Dodd, Modem Constitutional 1, 339. 

■In addition there were 1,302 iiules of narrow'-f^aiiKC railways, about half 
publicly owned, and 0.303 milf’s of ‘'liKlit railway” distinct from the urban 
traiiuay system 
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In 1910 the public and private capital invested in railways in 
the Empire was 17,350,000,000 marks; tlie number of railway 
employees was 697,000; the number of passengers carried was 
1,541,300,000; the toiinap:c of ^oods transjn>rted was 575,300,000. 
The countr>" at that time had about 18 miles of railway per 100 
square miles of surface, a ratio exceeded in Europe only by Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, the United Kingdom, and Switzerland, in the order 
named.^ The Central Railway Ofliee remained in 1914 tlie eo- 
ordiiiating administrative agency. Its work, however, was always 
attended with extreme diincuUy, and only within late years w(‘re 
die several state administrations brouglit into agreement upon the 
rale question, with the very desirable result that rates for pas- 
fcngers became uniform throughout the Eminre, and for goods 
/irtually so. All in all, the railway system of (IcTinany was, in 
1914, one of the best in the world, and, sui)plemented as it was 
by an elaborate system of w'aterw^ays and by a Irans-oceanic 
shipj)ing closely rivalling that of Creat Britain, it offered the in¬ 
dustry (,f the nation every possible facility for the attainuK'nl 
of market outlets. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH TRADE LIBERATION AND 

exim:nsion 

Antecedents of the Corn Laws. A-? luis been cxpliiined, lliu 
maritime mid imperial supremacy which (ircat Britain enjoyed 
at the close of the Naiioleonic jieriod wa-- for a considerable time 
offset by unfavourable economic ami social conditions within the 
country’s borders.* In 1815 the nation found itself burdened Avith 
a debt of C8r)(),00(),000, while the fiovermnent, hard jires^ed to nie(‘t 
current exiienses, was quite unable to devi^' means of lessening* 
the load. Taxation, which before the war had amounted to 1117,- 
000,000 a year, now Avas 172,000,000, lor a population numbei'in^ 
less than tAA’enty millions^ and e\ery sort of pos'-C'-sioD ‘md transac¬ 
tion was l(‘vi(‘d upon, includinn incomes. Duties had been in¬ 
creased or iniiiosed afresh on almo-*t cAtTy article of trade, and in 
many instance's they were pra<'tically prohibitive*, (’ommerce Avas 
sliackk'd. Aj^riculturc was depre^'-ed. The* jierijile Aveie still 
struf;f;lim» to make the readjustment^ incident to the transforma¬ 
tion eif industry. AVap,es Avere low and fooil Avas dear, and through 
a succession of ye-ars harAe“-t- were bad. All in all, as public- 
spirited men of the time frankly reco}»:nis(‘d, the eeonoiiiic state 
of the country Avas both critical and incapable of simple or imme¬ 
diate remedy. 

The ])olicy A\diicli Parlianumt first adojitefl in dcalinf^ with the 
situation Avas unfortunate. No steps AA'hatsoeA'eT AAwe taken to 
initijz,ate the burdi’ii of taxation upon the poorer classes. Instead, 
in 1815 there Avas enacted a mea.sure, conceived in the interest of 
the landowners, aa’Iiosc object was to maintain the price of ^rain 
and to kec]) up rents; while in the followinp; year, against the 
desire of the mini'^try of Lord TaATr}iool, the tax ufion incomes, 
as being a Avar tax, was abolished. Many existing imposts Avhich 
fell h(‘avily upon the masses, including a large share of the cus- 

^ See Sliiler, Mal'ing of Modprn IJnghind^ Chap. I. 

2:8 
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loms, were wiir taxes just as truly as was tlic income tax, but they 
were left substantially untouched. 

The trade in corn (i.e., fi,rain) had been subjected to rcRulatiun 
in England from a- early as tlie fourlccnlli century, altlioufth from 
period to period the characler of the re^rictions imposed had 
varied widely. The firs! jjolicN which retiuires present mention 
was that of ciicouragiii” the exportation of (oin, datint* specifically 
from the Corn Bounty Act of 1689.^ England in tlie se\'enteentli 
century was an agricultural coun(r>, and it was thought to he in 
the interest of national pro^ptrity for the state to pay bounties 
on all corn ex]iorted at home prices. Tlii*- policy vva-^ mainlained 
until 1773. From al)f)ut 1740 the export^ ol corn underwcjiL 
g^a^lual decline, for the reason tli it the iiiowlh of population and 
the rise of industrialiMn left the country with smaller surplu^c«, 
and in 1773 it was found ntce^-ar\ to readjust the system in such 
manner as not only to l("--en the idtractivenc'--- of exportation iuit 
to eiH'Ourage iiniiortatioii ^^hen grain shouhl l)e scarce and price- 
high. By 1793 the ex])ortalion ot corn c(‘a'-(‘cl (‘nlirely, the nation 
having arriv(‘d at llu‘ jioint where it needed all that it i)roduced, 
and in many year- more. Regulation thenceforward had to do e\- 
clu'-ively with the condition- of imjiortalion. 

During the Napoleonii* wars, when thr kijigdom was cut off 
much of the lime trom the -.ourccs of suii])l> around the Baltic, 
every effort wa- pul loilli to incnai-e the home product and make 
it sufficient for the pc-ople’- nmh. T1h‘ policy was fairly success¬ 
ful. By enclo-ure, and in otluT way-, the arable area was much 
enlarged, and the ca])ital in\'e-led, ti- ’well as the output, was 
materially increa-ed. Inevitably there took place, however, a 
harp ri-e in ])rice-. And the higher -calc, being continued year 
Mer year, caiiu* to be coti-idered by the landowners a- iiermanent. 
’'ent- wa're calculated ui)on it; local rates -ecnicd tulerable only 
'' con-e(pience oi it. W hen, thcrelorc, in 1815 peace* was restored 
id the probability arose that foreign gram would a 'aln lie poured 
iiao the Englisli market-, bringing down the priec, the agricultural 
in Tcst.s of the kingdom jirofe—ed to see ruin staring them in the 
fai Rent-, it wa- contendiMl, ivoiild fall; land values would 
shi '.k; and not only owners but tenant farmers and labourers 
\\i .Id -uffer. To forestall tliis contingency, the landed interests 

^Earlier insulation hin\ Ikm-ii for tlie lauu'lit of Ihi* (’OiHumrr. Bui bpgin- 
iiinif ith lh(' act (»f ItlSl) oniybasis ^^■ls sbiftoil tci IIk' iutcrcsLs of the erodiicpr. 
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iippcalcd to Parliiiinunt for protection; and Parliament, being 
^'ontrollcd largely by the representatives of the landholders, forth¬ 
with enacted, by substantial majorities, the memorable “Corn 
Law” of 1815.^ 

The Corn Laws in Operation. It is to be observed that the 
principle of the act of 1815, namely, the permission of the im¬ 
portation of corn only when the price in England should have 
reached a certain figure, was in no wise new. The act of 1773 
had authorised importation when the price should be not less than 
48 sliillings a quarter, and an act of 1791 had fixed the limit 
at 54 shillings. By prohibiting importation, however, except when 
the price should be 80 shillings or above,^ the authors of the act 
of 1815 hoped to ensure home producers a maximum of security 
and to maintain prices at substantially the inflated level to which 
they had been rtiised by the war. In point of fact, the price 
actually prevailing when the act was passed was fil shillings. 

Like its predecessors, the Corn Law of 1815 was a class ineas- 
use. It was designed to promote the interests of one element ot 
the people without reference, directly at least, to the interests of 
other elements and of the nation as a whole. Experience early 
demonstrated the harshness of it. In 1816 and 1817 crops were 
poor and wheat rose to an average price, in 1817, of 96s. lid. 
per quarter. Under these circumstances importation was possible; 
but it was demon.strated that before the “scarcity-price” .should 
have been reached there might be very great privation, and that 
imports were likely^ to be delayed until the period of dearth was 
drawing to a close. As a means also of keeping the price of grain 
high and steady, the arrangement was a failure. Prices persistently 
fluctuated, with a predominating tendency to fall. Again, as a 
device for the encouragement of agriculture, to the end that the 
kingdom should become once more .self-supporting, the system 
failed, for it continued to be necessary all of the time to rely in 
some degree upon foreign grain. Finally, the system’s effects upon 
commerce were most mischievous, for large opportunities for the 

' n.'i O<*o. Ill, r. 2Ct. Bland, Brown, and Tawnoy, English Economic His¬ 
tory, Select Documents, 002-008. 

* This was the figure Htipuluted for wheal. For barley the figure was 
40 shillings, and for oats 20 .shillings. In relation to the British colonies the 
figures were, respective^, 07.s,, .'i2s., and 2‘Js. But as jet little grain was 
imported from the roloino.s. A qnart«*r was f'ljuivalent to about eight bushels, 
so that a price of SOs. a quarter would iiican soinetliiiig like $2.r>() a bushel. 
In 1822 the limit price of wheat was reduced to TOa. 
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exchange of English manufactures upon favourable terms for the 
foodstuffs of the Baltic countries, the Tnited Stales, and the colo¬ 
nies were constantly and of necessity ignored. 

From the outset it had boon perceived, in some ejuarters at least, 
that the principle of the corn laws was vicious. The industrial 
population, in particular, was sceptical. Fallacious economic 
reasoning which made the price of grain the controlling factor in 
wage^, operated, however, for a time to silence oppo.«^ition, and it 
was only as the failures and tlic adverse effects of the law became 
patent that there arose a movement directed definitely toward its 
amendment or repeal. The corn laws were, of course, only a part 
of avast restrictive system, covering substantially the entire field 
of industry and trade, and jiroposals of liberalisation, while aimed 
at them primarily, WTre not likely to stop there. Thus when, in 
1820, a group of London niereliants addres'^ed to Parlifunent a 
petition relating to conditions of commerce, they cited at length 
arguments drawn from the Wealth of Nations and reque>ted a 
general reform of the tariff system in the direction of free trade.’ 
And when, in 1821, a C'ommittee of Inquiry of the Lords and 
Commons, after a prolonged investigation, submitted a report 
which showed that its faith in the corn law« was shaken, the 
entire protective system was, at least bv implication, chal¬ 
lenged. 

Navigution and Tariff Reform. After 1820 the movement for 
trade liberalisation moved, in England, along three principal lines: 
(1) the repeal of the navigation laws designed for the special pro¬ 
tection of shipping; (2) the revision of the general tariff; and (3, 
the repeal of the corn laws. No one of these objects was attained 
speedily or easily; the la^t two, indeed, were realised in full only 
: fter several decades of agitation and laborious legislanon. The 
overthrow of the colonial theory upon which were ba^ed the larger 
} orLions of the English navigation laws of the seventeenth and 
I’ghteenth centuries was accomplished in part^ by ihe establish¬ 
ment of the independence of the United States, in part by the suc- 
c( sful revolt of the Latin American peoples, in part by the wars 
of the Napoleonic period, and in part by the displacement of 


^The text of this document is printed in Bland, Brown, and Tawney, 
Enttlish Economic Hisforif, Select Ifocumenla, <iUS-7()l. and in Ciinnin^^ham, 
Free Trade Movement, 39-44. See W. Smart, Evonomiv Annals of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, (rx)ndon, 1910), T44-7.^»9. 
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mercantilist by Laisfirz-fairc opinion.^ Under the changed condi¬ 
tions that hud arisen it was entirely impossible, from ]815 on¬ 
wards, to revive the old system. After a period of wavering, the 
government, guided in the matter by tlie President of the Board 
of Trade, \A’illiain Iluskissoii, began in 1824 the negotiation of 
treaties admitting foreign nations to a full ecpality and reciprocity 
of navigation rights; ami by 1830 treaties of the kind had been 
concluded with all important comiiuTcial countries. Foreign ves¬ 
sels were still excluded from the coasting trade, which was con¬ 
strued to include the trade between the motluT country and the 
colonics. Jiut the right to trade with the colonic's was extended to 
all nations which granted reciprocal i)rivileges in their colonies, 
and finally, in 1849 and 1854, all discriminations in coastwise and 
colonial shipping were given uj). Contrary to the ])redictions of 
the opponents of Huski'^son’s policy, th(‘ English merchant marine 
acliieved throughout tlie era of liberalisation a substantial, if some¬ 
what unsteady, growth. A tonnage whicli in 1800 was 1,000,000 
and in 1820 approximately 2,400,000 had grown by 1850 to 3,- 
500,000. 

Taking advantage of international quiet and of returning pros¬ 
perity, Huskisson succeeded in effecting not only tins relaxation 
of the revered navigation i)()licy but also a reasonably compre¬ 
hensive reconstruction of the country’s fiscal system. Tn particu¬ 
lar, the customs were overhauled and shorn of their most serious 
abuses. Huskisson and his colleagues were not free traders. They 
proposed no changes irnolving the subversion of traditional pro¬ 
tectionist principles. But they recognised that old jiurposes must 
sometimes be attained in new ways, and that no system of trade 
can be suflicicntly satisfactory to endure unchanged forever. They 
found English coinmcrce shackled by some fifteen hundred statutes 
prescribing proliibitions or other restrictions. And they undertook 
to free it, without yiehling at any point the essential right of the 
state to regulate. TIk'v vent much farther than had AA’^alpole and 
Pitt; yet they left much for Peel and Cdadstone to do at a later 
day. 

Four things, in the main, were accomplished. First, the customs 
laws were simplified and condensed and made more intelligible. 

^ For oxlrn^'ts from conlciTiporjiry w ritinuK illiistrnlinp the laissez-faire 
doctrine see \V. H. Hamilton, (*urnni JUanamie l^rohlrms (ChicaRo, lllir)), 
90-100. 
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Scc’oml, the duties on raw materials imported for h]nglish manu¬ 
facture, notably wool and silk, together with coal, were reduced. 
Third, duties on imported manufactures were brought down, by 
an act of 1825, to an average of about thirty per cent. Manu¬ 
factured silks, whose importation hitlierio had been i)rohibited, 
were put upon the thirty per cent, basis. And, fourth, virtually 
all restrictions upon exports -whether of raw materials, manufac¬ 
tures, or labour—were aboh'-hed. Even tlu' restrictions upon the 
ex]^ortation of niachhiery, hitherto rigidly maintained in the fear 
that foreign peoples miglit become dangerous rivals in industry, 
were relaxed. All in all, a eoiisidcTalile breaeh in the protective 
system was made. And eight years later (in 1833) tlie government 
]*eturned to the task and carried a iiiea'^ure abolishing all duties 
on fifty-eiglil enumerated articles and lowering the rates on about 
seven hundred other*-. The effect^ exceeded expectation. Both 
imports and exports iiierea'-ed and the pro-^perity of the country 
was visibly enhanced. 

The Anti-Corn-Law Movement. Meanwljile llie demand for the 
repeal of the corn laws was growing.' Prior to 1832 it was eon- 
necTed closely with the agitation for jiarliameiitary reform. The 
reeonstnietion of the Houm* of Coninioiis in the year mentioned, 
however, liardly advanced tlie eau'-e of corn law re])eal, for the 
chamber was thereafter but slightly more n'lire-entative of the 
industrial and mercantile elass(‘s than it had been. The anti-curn- 
law movement, therefore, had to lie eontinujat independently, and 
outside Parliament as before. IW 1832 it was winning the idle- 
glance and the leadership of influential economists, and soon there¬ 
after it began to gain rajiidly in organisation and spirit. To re¬ 
peated appeals the TTouse ot Coniinon-' made replies which indi¬ 
cated clearly that the intention of the memhersliip tvas to follow, 
iOt lead, public opinion; from which it appeared tlnd the only hope 
of the reformers lay in creating an overpowering public opinion 
jpon the siibjeet. The struggle involved in the " •'■oniplishment 

f this task was one of the most remarkable in English history, 
“^t was,” as a recent writer has said, ^‘a ilelibcrate effort to over- 
ti ow a system supposed by its siijiporters to be not only the 

' The ori^Miial law, failiiiif lo nllaiii its jutnu'd objcMts, liad been subjected 
to various iiiodifioatioiis. Tims in 1.S2.S iliero liad boon iiitroducpd, without 
in mrtaiil effect, a .slidiiii; scale, under whose operation the duty U])on isuch 
m-tin as wa.s iiorniitled to be imported went U]) and down inversely with the 
tluetmition.s of priee.s. 
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were now subjected to some modification. Lastly, the severity of 
the corn laws was mitigated in some degree l)y the introduction of 
a new and more lil)(*r:il sliding scale of duties. The corn laws 
were affected rather less than were other i)arts of the restrictive 
system, and the propaganda of the League went steadily on. As 
early as 1841 Peel had been recognised by (Jobden as a free 
trader; and, while such characterisation Avas premature, the 
Premier in succeeding years inclined more and more to the relaxa¬ 
tion of restrictioii.s, and especially to the abrogation of the corn 
laws; and in this he drew after him an increasing proportion of 
his party. In 1844 further duties were remitted, and in 1845 the 
sugar tax was reduced and as many as 430 petty items of the tariff 
were abolislied. 

In the matter of the corn laws, Ihe bad harvests of 1844 and 
1845 and the famine in Ireland in 1845-40 definit(‘ly turned the 
scale, and on January 27, 1840, in a great speech in the House of 
(Commons, Peel submitted a ineaMire wheianii it was providcal (1) 
that on February 1, 1849, the corn laws should cease entirely to 
be operative, with the trifling exception of the maintenance of 
the registration duty of one shilling per (piarier, and (2) that 
duties should be abolished or reduced on 150 other articles of food, 
raw materials, or manufacture. The outcome was curiou^^. After 
a long and heated debate ^ the measure wris carried in th(‘ IIous(« 
of C\)mmon<, ^March 15, by a vote of 327 to 229; and in the IIoU‘-e 
of Lords it Ava< passed, June 25, by a vote of 211 to 104. Timne- 
diately, however, the irreconcilable protecaioniMs, led by l.onl 
Cleorge Bcaitinck and Benjamin Disraeli, gave vent to their wrath 
by joining hands with ihe LiberaK and torciiig JVel out of office 
(1846j. IlaA'ing, a'^ Uobdeii said, “lost a party, but won a nation,” 
the Premier disappeared irorn official life. Accusations of incon¬ 
sistency which were, and ‘-till are, brought against him, find little 
to support them save in the judgment of i)ersons who would deny 
to public men the privih'ge of rcAUsing their opinions in the light of 
increasing knowledge and experience. 

The Final Triumph of Free Trade. With the collapse of the 
corn laws, after forty years of apparently irresistible support, 
the doom of the protective system in England was sealed. Ab’cady, 

'Eytrncl.s from .spc'cclies adivcml during the disciission are preseiitcMl in 
Blniid, Brown, and Taviiiey, EntjUah JJroiiomir llustori/, Velvet DovumcHl.it 
70r»-711. 
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in conpequciice of the measures of Ilu.skisson and Peel, tlie duties 
on imports of miseellaiieoiis eharaeler (‘omiiaratively low. 

To remodel them in such marmer as to withdraw the protectionist, 
element from tlumi alto};elher was a task involviii^j; no great 
ditliculty. Tlie accomplislimenl m it fell, in the main, to Glad¬ 
stone, disciple and earlier ministerial colleague of Peel. When, in 
1852, Gladstone became Ghancellor of the ICxcheriuer in Lord 
Aberdeen’s comj)()site ministry of Liberals find Peelites, he pro- 
curetl the removal of (liiti(‘s (in tlx budget ol 185;^) on 120 articles 
and reduced those on 140 otlu During the next few years, which 
were marked by increased exjienditures and general uiiseUlement 
incidcnl to the Crimean War, little further changi' could be made. 
Tn 1800, liowcA'cr, as a mendicr of Lord Palmerston’s ministry, 
Gladstone returned to the task and, in conjiinction with the nego¬ 
tiation of a grcai commercial ireaty with Friiiu'c,' reduced the 
total numluT of taxed imports to 48, removing the hist duties on 
silks, woollens, and manuJ act tires generally. Already England was 
a free trade' nation, and it remained in ‘'ubseejuent years onl) to 
rcjical a few other duties which were imaniHstcnt with the posi¬ 
tion thfit had becji taken, chielly the hoj)s duty in 1802, tlie 
timber duty in 1800, the shilling registration duty oi' grain in 
1809, and the sugfir duty in 1875. EvciinMlly the number of 
tfixed articles wjis reduced to about twenty, \Ahcrf it remaiiu'd 
until after the outbreak of the Euroi)ean war in 1914. Eoc'd was 
fdtogethcr free, except that duties on tea, i-ocoa, and currants were 
retained for revenue. 

The struggle for free trade, and especially for the n'lieal of the 
corn laws, i)artook strongly of the chfiracter of a class contest, 
aid it was attended by numerous exhibitions of gross demagogy. 

1 he results of the change of policy, furthermore, did not measure 
to the free traders' exj)ectalions. The prediction of Cobden in 
'4G I hilt witi'. a ^’V(' years every Eurojiean Liiriff system would be 
nodelled on the jiattern of the English was by ■ iiif'ans: ful- 
li ed.^ After iill allowiinces are made, the fact remains, however, 
th ■ the British iidoption of free trade is one of the cardinal facts 
of odern economic laid political history. The change was made, 
in ■ '• last analysis, not in deference to any abstract theory or 
as I' e out(‘ome of any mere popuhir propaganda, but because the 
logh of the whole course of the country's economic development led 
* Tho C’oIkIoh Trofit.v Sop p. 1275. ^ <S'/irrf^p«, 1, liOO. 
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straight to it. Speaking broadly, the country passed througli the 
same series of awakenings and shifts of viewpoint that Peel passed 
through during the fifty years of his public career. It discovered 
that wages, instead of fluctuating with the price of grain, as had 
been supposed, tended rather to fall when prices rose. It found 
that the lowering of duties on foodstuffs did not necessarily mean 
the congestion of markets and the distress of agriculture. It took 
at their word the manufacturers of cottons and certain other 
kinds of goods when they asserted that they stood in no need of 
jirotection against foreign competition, and hy slow’ experience it 
learned tliat English agriculture likewise could compete w’ith con¬ 
tinental agriculture unaided. It came to realise that, how’ever 
much the landed gentlemen might deprecate the intrusion of the 
trading cla'^ses in politics and society, and however much more 
attractive than a mere ^findustriar’ state might be a self-sufFi(‘ing 
England, able to live of her owm, the cold fact wa^ that England 
had become a predominantly industrial nation and could never 
again be anything else; from which followTd the conclusion that 
the industrial classes must be brought into a position to obtain 
cheaply from abroad the foodstuffs and other iKTCssaries of life 
which they no longer could obtain in sufficient quantity at home. 
It perceived that industrial protection could not be maintained 
after the repeal of the corn laws—that when the measures con¬ 
trolling the food supply of the country were cut aw'ay the whole 
fabric of regulation w’as jjjcvitably involved in collapse. Finally, 
it was demonstrated that the revenue sacrificed by the aliolish- 
ment of protectionism could be obtained satisfactorily in other 
ways.' 

Tlie Growth and Character of British Trade. Toward the 
close of the eighteenth century a British state,sman confided to 
Benjamin Franklin his ambition to see England made a “free 
port,'^ for which he said the English “were especially fitted by 
nature, capital, love of enterprise, maritime connections, and posi¬ 
tion between the old and new worlds, and the north and south 
of Europe,” adding that ‘Hhose wdio were best circumstanced for 
trade could not but be gainers by having trade open.” * The 
hope thus expressed was founded upon a shrewd understanding 

'On tlip pfiFpcts of Ihp pstablishmont of free Iradp rpp Slater, Making o1 
Modern England, 14.'M4tS, 

'Cited in Day, Ilutioty of Commfrre (rev. ed., lUl!-), 37H. 
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of both the advantiigca of England's physical position and the 
peculiarities of the English temperament; and the development of 
the country’s commerce during the past seventy or eiglity years 
has brought substantial fulfilment of it. Notwithstanding the 
phenomenal expansion of the eommeree of Germany, France, the 
United States, Japan, and other nations in recent decades, the 
export and imiiort trade of the United Kingdom was still, in 
1914, almost one-fifth of the estimated total foreign trade of the 
world. 

The reasons for the remarkable growth of British foreign trade 
in the nineteenth century are so obvious as to require little 
explanation. First may be mentioned the exceptional location 
of the country with respect to the trade of Kurojie, to that of the 
outlying world, and especially to that hviwvcn Europe and the 
outlying world- -an advantage coinjiarable, in the broader com¬ 
mercial area of modern times, with that enjoyed by Italy in the 
more restricted area of tlic Middle Ages. A second consideration 
is the country’s long maintaimal maritime ‘ascendency, ensuring not 
only protection for her sea-borne trade in time of w’ar but ample 
facilitic*^, in ships, docks, and sailors, for the conduct of trade at 
all times. A third factor of importance is the nation’s ine- 
eminen(‘c in the possession of eolonies and oilier dependencies. 
Under the freer colonial policy jiursued in the jiast half-centur^’, 
trade does not invariably follow the flag. The bulk of the trade 
of most of the British colonies, none the less, is to this day, through 
no compulsion, with the mother country; and in view of the ex¬ 
ceptional number, size, and stage of advancement of the British 
colonics, this circumstance is of large importance in determining 
the aggregate volume of British external comnu'rce.' A fourth 
fa(', and one of fundamental consequence, is the comparatively 
ea-Ij’’ development in England of large-'^cale industry, yielding 
gr< it quantities of surplus products for (‘xport. Not until after 
the middle of the century did France, and not until after 1870 did 
Germany, attain industrial output which contributed heavily to 
the volume of inlernalional trade. Closely related is the farther 
fact ^hat British manufactures have been peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of the peoples of the outlying world, and consequently 
have been in heavy demand. Finally, may be mentioned again 

*On geniTRl nsppclR nf colonial Irndp see I*. S. Iteinsch, Colonial Admin¬ 
istration (New York, 1!«)r»), ("Imp. V. 
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tlie leadership of Great Britain in the relaxation of navigation 
rcstrietions and in the liberation of trade from the fetters imposed 
by the protectionist system. The actual extent to which free 
trade contributed to commercial ex])ansion is a warmly contro¬ 
verted question. It may be regarded as somewhat less important 
than two or three other factors enumerated. But the circumstance 
that within five years after the re])eal of the corn laws British 
exports ro^e from fifty to one hundred million ])ounds creates a 
strong j)resumption that some relation of cau<e and effect was 
involved. 

The rapidity of British trade exi)ansinn tlirough the second 
half of the century is shown l)y the following slali^-tics: ^ 


Years 

A Iferage 
imports 
in million L 

1855-r)9 

140 

lS(i()-()4 

105 

ISfio-OO 

257 

1S70-74 

201 

1875-70 

320 

1SS0-S4 

344 

1SS5-S0 

31S 

1S90-04 

357 

1S05-00 

303 

1000 

4t)0 


A I'VHUJi 

Areragc 

exports 

;r-( xpoii'i 

in million £ 

in million £ 

110 

25 

13S 

42 

181 

40 

255 

55 

202 

55 

254 

04 

220 

01 

254 

02 

2;js 

GO 

2S5 

03 


As appears from tliis talmlation, eoiKhai^ed though it is, the 
growth of trade progressed (piite irregularly. PcTicxN of swift 
expansion w’cre succeeded by periods oi stagnation, and evtm 
retrogression. At the middle of the century cominen'e, in com¬ 
mon with all branches of Imsiness, wais di^Uirbed by i)ri(‘e fluctua¬ 
tions incident to the discovery of gold in Galilornia in 1847 and 
ill Australia in 1851. Shortly aflcrwairds it siiffenal from tlu' 
crisis of 1857, and recovery had only fairly begun Avhen ikwv 
(‘inbarrassments arose from the American Civil 'W'ar, especially 
from the curtailment of manufacturing made necessary by the 
cotton famine. Again, the years 1875 and 1884 were the acute 
points of the most serious and prolonged depression in the history 
of British agriculture and industry —a depression by wdiieli, indeed, 

'('f. Day, ffinforj/ of ComtntTCc (rov. oil., 1022), OTT. 

^ and r-oloniiil ^oorls Imporlpil liiit sliijiiH'd away URnin. 
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the entire world was deeply affected. As a royal commission was 
able to show in 1886, however, the volume of British commerce at 
no time declined shariily !ind over the wliole period sliowcd ii con¬ 
siderable increase.’ During the decade 1890-99 projiress wnis in¬ 
termittent and slow. But about 1900 exce])tionally rapid expan¬ 
sion set in, not only in (Ircat Britain, but tliroufrhout the world, 
and in fourteen years the total value of British exports, lonp 
})raclically stationary, was doubled.'*^ In 19J3 the value of 
exports rose to the astonishing figure of t‘525,245,000 and the 
value of imjjorts to 1768,734,000. Throughout the half-centur> 
ending in 1914 (Ireat Britain specialised more and more in manu¬ 
facturing and the effort to grow enough foodstuffs for her own 
consumption, or even to produce the bulk of the raw materials 
which she used, was abandoned. The ex])orts of the coimti*y, cun- 
seciuently, were confined very largely to manufactures, chief among 
them being textiles (cottons, woollens, and linen^^), machiners^, 
leatluT goods, chemicals, and pottery. Imports, on the other hand, 
consisted in the main of foodstuffs and raw or half-finished ma¬ 
terials of manufacture—grain, meals, fruits, dairy products, iroji 
ore, cotton, wool, flax, leather, and paper. 

Tli(‘ geographical distrilnition of the British export and import 
trade at certain periods is siiown in the following table, the figures 
indicating millions of pounds: ^ 


Exportti {Britiah Anniml Averages 


pruduee) to 



fssr)-s:) 

is'io-in 

isn-um 

1005 

1011 

Brilisli IiuliM . 

.. :n 

30 

2S 

40 

52 

United Stales . 

. . 

26 

20 

24 

27 

Vnstralasia . 

.. 23 

20 

21 

23 

40 

t lerinanv . 

.. l(i 

IS 

22 

30 

39 

Tranre . 

.. If) 

15 

15 

17 

27 

1 lolland . 

.. 9 

9 

8 

13 

18 

Total to 






Fi reign CountriCwS .. 

.. 147 

156 

158 

216 

297 

British Possessions . 

.. 79 

78 

81 

113 

156 


* Porris, Inditalrhtl JUsiory of Modern Enffland, ar»4-aSl. 

*Tlio bulk of exports wns not iiioreasiMl in full proportion, tho incroiise 
in viiliie iM'iiiii iiltribiitiiblo in a slipbt meRsm-e tv tlip iinivtu-sal risp of pricoa. 

^ np])ro(lurp(l from IVrris, /ndu.strial Uiaiory of Modern England^ ■‘'u.'i. 
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Annual Averages 


Imports from 

im-s9 

1890-H 

1895-99 

1905 

1911 

United States . 

.. 85 

98 

no 

115 

124 

France . 

.. 39 

44 

51 

54 

51 

British India . 

.. 33 

30 

20 

36 

45 

Australasia . 

.. 24 

30 

31 

40 

57 

Gernianv . 

.. 25 

20 

27 

35 

43 

Russia . 

.. 20 

21 

21 

33 

41 

Total from 






Foreign C\’)untrics . 

.. 293 

322 

355 

437 

508 

British Possessions . 

.. S7 

90 

97 

127 

171 


The Reaction against Free Trade. For thirty yeiirs jifter 
the repoiil of the corn laws free-trade soidiment in England was 
altogether preponderant. Some of the interests wdiieli had stood 
longest by the protective i)rineiple never really underwent a 
change of heart, but tlieir numbers and influeiKX* were not great. 
During the last two decade.s of the century, however, free trade— 
as a practical policy uiuler existing conditions, if not as an eco¬ 
nomic theory—began to be called wddely in question, and by the 
close of the period there were abundant indications of a consider¬ 
able pojmlar reaction tow'ard protectionism. Subsequently, this 
reaction progressed until by 1914 the nation seemed to be per¬ 
manently, and not very unevenly, divided upon the i>sue. 

The reasons for the protectionist revival arc diverse, and it is 
not to be supposed that the several whi(‘h will be mentioned have 
appealed with e(iual force—or, indeed, that some of them have 
appealed at all—to iiny particular individual or group of individ¬ 
uals. First was the realisation, about 1885-90, tliat while the 
country’s imports were increasing with much rapidity, its exports 
W’cre growing but slowly, and WTre growing less rapidly than 
those of other countries. After 1900 this stiite of affairs no longer 
prevailed. But prior to that date it suggested to many Englishmen 
the question whether the nation’s tariff policy did not involve an 
excessive emphasis upon ease of importation. More directly in¬ 
fluential was the depression of agriculture during the last two 
decades of the century, involving a sharp decline in the prices of 
agricultural products, in rents, and in farmers’ profits. As has 
been pointed out, the principal cause of depression was the ever- 
increasing com])etition of the newTr agricultural sections of the 
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worldand the chief remedy which presented itisclf to the agri¬ 
cultural interests was the imposition of tariff restrictions upon 
imports of foreign agricultural produce. Men who, without being 
themselves agriculturists, conceived of the domestic production of 
foodstuffs as a fundamental national concern, were inclined to 
sympathise with the agrarian view. Of similar effect was the 
decline, after 1880, of industrial and commercial profits, and to 
some who suffered therefrom it seemed that protection might 
afford a remedy by stimulating home industry. A still farther 
circumstance of some importance was the change which in recent 
decades has come over })ublic opinion relative to the proper func¬ 
tions of tlie state and the natural scope of governmental activity. 
The habitual intervemtion of the state on behalf of various indus¬ 
trial classes and other elements of the population, by factory regu¬ 
lation, compulsory education, employers’ liability legislation, and 
many other kinds of iiieasuic''', has accustomed (he public mind to 
social and C(‘(momic regulation, and has had the effect of inclin¬ 
ing the public more strongly toward a system of trade control 
by tariffs. 

A final factor in the situation, and one of substantial influ¬ 
ence, has been the solitariness of the position which (ireat Britain, 
as a free-trade country, is eomiielled to occupy. As lias been said, 
the expectations of persons wdio fifty or sixty years ago beln'ved 
that they vstood at the threshold of an era of universal free trade 
have not been realised. On the contrary, France and (Germany, 
after inclining for a time toward a free-trade policy, definitely 
faced about and for more than a generation have maintained 
rigidly protectionist sfysterns. Most other P^uropcaii eountrie.s 
have extended and increased their tariffs, as has also the F^nited 
States. Mor^t noteworthy of all, the British self-governing colonies 
have very generally adhered to the policy of protecting their grow¬ 
ing industries. So that (ireat Britain has found lierscdf in an 
isolated position indeed, receiving free of duty almost all exports 
of rival countries while compelled to pay on goods sent to those 
countries duties ranging from ten to as high as one hundred and 
thirty per cent. 

That the kingdom has suffered from this situation admits of no 
doubt. The question is simply whether the injury incurred out¬ 
weighs the advantages which arise from adherence to the free-trade 

'See pp. 157-159. 
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principle. A considenible portion of the political leaders and of 
the people at lar^e have conic to the conclusion that they do; hence 
the demand in recent decade^ for a reversal of the nationV fiscal 
policy. Among the many programs that have been jiropounded 
with a view to the partial re\ival of iiroteetionisni, two may be 
regarded as representing the principal line^ of thought upon the 
subject. The first takes the form of a demand for “fair trade'" 
and reciprocity. The nation, according to this plan, should ad¬ 
here to free trade as an ideal, and, on the basis of reciprocity 
agreements, should maintain free trade as widely as possibl(‘ in its 
dealings with otlier nations. Wlienwer unalile to obtain reciprocal 
privileges, however, it should imiiose jirotcctivc tariffs. Uuder this 
jirogram the tariff* becomes a weapon of retaliation, of a sort 
which, at the present time, the nation does no( possess. 

The Proposals of Mr. Chamberlain: Colonial Preference. The 
second proposal goes farther. It conlemiilates two fundamental 
innovations, namely, the erection of a tariff wall against the 
entire non-British world and the establishment of an Imperial 
customs-union, embracing the mother country and all of the 
colonies and dependencies, with a trade system siiecaally dexi^ed 
for its own use. Suggestions of this tenor were heard somewhat 
before the South African W'ar,* and wdien, in 1902, tluTe w’as intro¬ 
duced, for revenue purposes, a registration duty of a shilling a 
(juarter on iiiijiorted corn," the hope w^as widely shared thal the 
tax might eventually be remitted on colonial corn only, thereby 
inaugurating a yirefeiential system. The Uoloinal Secretary, 
.loseph Ciiambeiiaiii, W’as one of those who advocated this course. 
In 1903 the tax xvas aholi^hed altogether, but not until after there* 
had appeared a considerable rift in the ruling Unionist party 
lietxveen the more rigid free-traders and the elements wiiieh desirce^ 
to use the opportunitie*- oi a tariff, of hoxvever moderate eharaetcr, 
to attain national and Imperial, and not merely fi'^eal, advantages 
In Chamberlain’s mind the preferential idea took root deeply, and 
during the course of a visit, in 1903, to the recently pacified 
provinces of South Africa he became entirely convinced of its 
essential soundness. 

* Ill ]S9H estjil)lislji‘il a .s^slnn of profnvntial duties in favour of 

the home (■(inntry. The same lliim? uas done by Cape (\)loiiy in On the 

operation of the (^uiadiaii sjstem .see IJoot, Tnidc I^cUiiioua of ihe BriHah 
Bwiiirr, (Miap. II. 

*The dut> whii h had been abolished in IHlil) 
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111 nicnioriible .speech to hi.s eoii'^tituentp at BinninglKiiii, de¬ 
livered May 15, 1903, immediately after his return to England, 
the Secretary startled the nation by declaring unequivocally that 
the hour had come lor (ireat Britain to abandon the free-trade 
doctrines of the Manchester Si'hool and to knit the lOinjiire more 
closely together, and at the same time to iiromote the economic 
interests of both the colonies and the moth(‘r country, by the 
adoption of a syslcan of preferential duties on imported foodstuffs. 
The nation, he urged, should withdraw its attention somewhat 
from education bilK, licensing bill-, and .similar “parodiial ques¬ 
tions^^ and should learn to “think Inqierially.” More specifically, 
the proposal was two-fold. In the first jilace, there should be 
levied on imi)ort(‘d foodstuffs a general tariff, the i)roducts of the 
colonies being given an advantage in rates over the product^ of 
foreign countries. “If you are to give a preference to the colonies/' 
the House of Commons was assured, “you must put a tax on fond." 
In (he second place, British industries .should be protected against 
the “unftiir competition" of foreign industries by the imjiosition 
of duties on imported iiianufaetiires.^ From these measurers, it wtis 
contended, the rieli would profit by the redueticais of direct taxa¬ 
tion made pos-ible by the increase of reveniK'; while the poor, if 
1h(‘y .should b(' made to coiilribiite more heavily to the state 
through imlireet taxation—which, however, they were assured 
would not be the caso—W'ould derive proiiortionally large benefits 
through more .steady eniploynient, Ijigher w’ages, and the old-age 
jieiisions and other .social reforms to w’hieh the increase of revenues 
would l(a(l. Fiirtlicr, it w^as insi>ic(l that Briti.sli agriculture, long 
depres-(*d, W'oiild profit from the protection accorded it, and that 
i*y adding to the political ties alrcatly suhsi-tiiig between the 
( donies and the inollier country new^ and powa*rful ties of an 

“onoinie character, tlie .security and perpetuity of tiie Em])ire 
\ onld be effectiially assured. 

The Tariff Reform Movement. The scheme attracted wide 
at'*nitioii. Many of the cleverest of the younger politicians and 

'/In' I'jilf's iuhix'iilcd Mere: on corn and Hour, lis. lu'r t|imrU'r; on meat 
and d.Tii'.A laodiico, ."i jirr <i'iil. n(f taluniii; on iiiaiiulsn IiihmI ^oods, mi average 
of 10 iK‘r (rill. ^lai/(* and harem nrrr to lir rxdndrd from taxation, th(3 
lorr'irr hrjaiisr of ils iisr hy fariiirrs as ft’oel for steak, tlii» latlrr tKa‘an»e it 
leiro.j jii. iii(lisia‘iisahle‘ ai'lielr of feaal of sciiiir of llie* poorest of the population. 
rUr now duties slumld lie aea oii'jianirel the fl»llo^^inff remissions of duty: 
on lea, thn'e-fourths of the elut> (in mo:j, (Jd. jau* pound) ; on sugiir, one-half 
of tho (hit A ; on eoffe'e and Lea oil, one half of tlie duty- 
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journalists of the Unionist party declared for it, as did not a few 
of the economists of the first rank.^ On July 21, 1903, there was 
instituted a Tariff Reform League, which began to flood the 
country with paini)hlcts, and later in the year Mr. Chamberlain 
retired from the ministry in order to be in a position to prosecute 
more effectively the campaign upon which he was now resolved. 
The cabinet was divided, even after four uncompromising free- 
trade members had withdrawn from it. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, sought to assume middle ground by declaring himself “a 
reasonable free-trader” and laboured hard to avert the threatened 
disruption of his party. From October, 1903, to January, 1904, 
the ex-Colonial Secretary engaged in an exceptionally vigorous 
speaking campaign in defence of his project, and nc succeeded in 
convincing large numbers of hearers in all sections of the country. 
At tlie beginning of 1904 the Tariff Reform League created a non- 
official Tariff Commission of fifty-two members, which was in¬ 
structed to make an exhaustive study of all ciuestions and condi¬ 
tions pertinent to the general problem under consideration. After 
more than five years of work, this commission submitted a series of 
detailed reports; and, while the entire enterprise was carried 
through by partisans of tlic cause, it has been generally conceded 
that the materials brought together, if not the conclusions reached, 
are trustwwthy and useful. The commission’s findings corrobo¬ 
rated the arguments of tlie reformers, and its recommendations 
were in general harmony with Mr. Clnimberlaiii’s ])roposals.^ 

Meanwhile tlie injection of the issue into jiolitics fiad been pro¬ 
ductive of important results. The Unionists, botli in and out 
of Parliament, were sharply divided upon it, and Mr. Balfour’s 
government was never m a position to give the subject a place 
in its officiiil program. In this situation tlie Liberals—now fast 
recovering from a decade of powerlessness—found their oppor¬ 
tunity. Almost unanimously opposed to the suggested departure, 
they assumed with avidity tlie role of defenders of England’s 
“sabred principle of free trade” and pressed with telling effect 
their appeal to the working classes in behalf of cheap bread. 

'Notablj' Professors Williaiii Cunninphutii, Williimi Ashley, and W. A. 
S. Ilewiiis. On the other hand Professors Alfred Miirbhall, Oliarlos P. 
Bastuhle, Williaiii Smart, J. S. NiehoLson, and E. C. K. (Conner, and Messrs. 
Leonard Courtney and A. L. lh»wley (uli teachers of political economy) 
signed a manifesto in opposition to the proposal. 

’Under the chairiii.mship of Sir V. Gaillard the Tariff Gommissioa long 
roiitinued to be an active body. 
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The tariff reformers denied that their proposal eontemplated a 
general reversal of the economie policy ol tlie nation, but in the 
judgnaeiit of most men the issue was joined squarely between free 
trade as a system and protection. The embarrassments of tlie 
government were increased by difficulties attending the adminis¬ 
tration of the Education Act of 1902, by popular dissatisfaction 
with the handling of tlie problem of Chinese labour in Soutli Africa, 
and by discontent aroused by the failure to remit the bulk of the 
taxes imposed during the recent war. Tlie result was that, in 
December, 1905, the Balfour ministry retired; and at the general 
election of the succeeding month the Liberal governnienl of Mr 
Cani])bell-Bannerman achieved a victory of overwhelming pro- 
liorlions. From 1905 until after the outbreak of war in 1914 tin 
Liberals and their jdlics, the Irish Nationalists and ilie Labourites 
w«'re continuously in power, and there was no possibility that any 
kind of protectionist measures should, within official circle^, reci'ivt 
favourable consideration. Throughout the country, however, the 
tariff reform propaganda WTiit on, with Mr. (‘liambcrlain (although 
in ill health from 1906) still, until his death in 1914, its (‘hiof in- 
sjiirer and adviser. And its effectiveness was such that the mass 
of the adherents of Unionism were gradually won over and the 
proposals were fully incorporated in the program of the party.^ 
Within the decade several notable victories were won at by-elec¬ 
tions. In considerable measure the readjustments of taxation 
undertaken by the Liberals in the Finance Bill of 1909 comprised, 
.ind were intenchal to comi)rise, an alternative to tariff reform; and 
it was, in part at all events, on that account that those readjust¬ 
ments encountered the almost solid opposition of the protectionists. 
Throughout the heated controversies of 1909-11 the Liberals con¬ 
tinually bracketed the maintenance of free trade with the absolute 
control of the House of ominous over finance. But the Unionists, 
with substantial unanimity, stood l)y protectionism and colonial 

'In a sppcfh ut Edinburgh, Jnniiary 24, 301.“^, Mr. Boiuir liAw, lender of 
Ihc Unionist party, declarod that the policy of tariff reform wn.s now snji- 
jjorted by the niemberfiliip of the party vitli a nnaniiiiity wbicli never be- 
fort had existed. It is to be obser\ed, however, tliat, tlironph fear of the 
enmity of llie poorer industrial (lassf>s, a larm* section of the jiarty h.id 
weakencyi on tlie question of food tn\4*s, and that in deference to a ineniorial 
on the subject i»resented to him by pruiiiineiit i)art.v iiieiiibers Mr. Law 
promised on this oceasion that, should (he rnioiiists he returned to jiower, 
food duties would n(»t be imposed iinlil the people slioiild have been con¬ 
sulted at a Kenenil election. The TuriflT lleform I>«*aKue insisted that, while 
the party iniRlit postpone food duties, it must not ahundon lliem. 
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preference. In 1914 the presumption still w.i^ that, if returned to 
power, the Unionists would iiicor])orate in tlieir fn>t budf»et the 
fundament ills of their new—or, iiiori iieeuriitely, thi'ir rcAdved— 
faith. At all events, it Wiis nianife>t that, far from hiiviiifi; suc¬ 
ceeded in the effort to convert their Eurojiciin neisdihour^ to free 
trade, the English people had tliemselvcs become sluirply divided 
upon the merits of tlie policy. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL EXPANSION AND COMMERCIAL 

POLICY 

Alternations of Tariff Policy, 1774-1830. Sini c the time when 
the PhysiocTfits began proclaiming the doctrines of economic 
liberalism the commercial policy of France, with respect to tariffs, 
has passed through four principal stages. The first extends from 
flic accession of Louis XVI (1774) and the elevation of Turgot 
to the post of comptroller-general to the outbreak of the w\ar with 
England in 1793; the second, from that date to the establishment 
of the Second Empire, in 1852; the third, from 1852 to about 1880; 
and the fourth is still in progress. In two of these jieriods, the 
first and third, tariff restrictions upon trade were much relaxed. 
In the other two^ the second and fourth, the tendency w’as in the 
opposite direction. It will be observed tliat shilts of policy in the 
first three of the periods indicated were synchronous with similar 
ilevelopinents in Great Britain, as marked by (1) the reforms o 
the earlier years of the ministry of Pitt, (2) the reversion tow^arr' 
extreme protection arising from the Napoleonic wars, and (3) the 
establishment of free trade, inaugurated by Iluskisson and com¬ 
pleted by Gladstone. Even the revival of protectionism in France 
since 1880 finds, in a measure, a counterpart in the tariff refornr 
movement in England, associated principally with the name ol 
Joseph Chamberlain.^ 

Concerning the first period it is not necessary to speak at 
length. The most that can be said of it is thal, wdthin the limited 
circles really affected by Physiocratic thought, free-trade senti¬ 
ment was growing, and that at one juncture, namely, during the 
months covered by the ministry of Turgot, there was effort to 
transmute this sentiment into national policy. Turgot was ap¬ 
pointed comptroller-general August 24, 1774. After suppressing 
or reducing a number of petty indirect taxes which interfered with 
the freedom of commerce and industry, he promulgated, Septem- 

'Meredith, Protection in France, 2. 
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ber 13, 1774, a comprchciL^ivc edict ,s\vc*(‘i)iiiji; away llie entire 
iiieelianiHiii of restriction—proliibitioiis on exjiorl, regulations of 
maximum price*, and restraints upon internal traffic—wliicli liad 
ftrown up about the corn trade, and, in '-liort, restored in the fullest 
(lep;ree the freedom of that important branch of commerce. All 
le^al restraints ui)on the internal trade in wines, furtljermore, were 
abolished shortly after. In these acts the minister had the sup¬ 
port of the philosophts, and for a time of his royal master. Failure 
of crops in 1774, howc'ver, a^i,t»ravated the confusion which had 
been brought upon the ftrain and wine trades, and under the (ir- 
cuinstances the animosity of inlluential persons who wc'ie in¬ 
terested in speculation in aj»riciiltiiral produce ])rov(‘d irresistible. 
On May 12, 178b, Turcot was forced from office, and therealttr 
most ot his measures were revoked, althouf»h some earlier track 
restrictions wen* not reini])osed and free trade principles ccni- 
tinued to command a certain followini?. In 1780 it became* possible 
to conclude a commercial treaty with Enftland involving a n*al 
breach in the French restrictive system. 

As has been jiointed out, the first effect of the Re\'olution was 
to liberalise the conditions of trade. At the hands oi the National 
Assc'inbly this result was attained in two principal \Aays: first, by 
the abolition, in 1790, of the entire accumulated mass ol provincial 
tarifl’s and local trade restrictions, ftivinfi; the country for the* liist 
time substantial economic unity, and second, by the estidilislimcait, 
in 1791, of a uniform and moderate tariff a^,ainst for(‘ip,n nations. 
In 1792, however, war broke out, and thcrealter tariff rates were 
pushed upwards rapidly. From 1793 to 1814 the country’s trade* 
policy was dictated entirely by hostility to (ircal Britain. It 
ciilminaied in Naiioleoii’s eoiitiiicntal system and in an almost 
universal interdiction of importation which, nominally at least, 
was still operative at tiu* time of Napoleon's fall. The cireum- 
stances under which this prohibitive policy was apjilied have been 
noted.^ An effect of fundamental importance remains to be ob¬ 
served, namely, the fasteninp; upon France of a rigidly protectionist 
system which was finally relaxed only after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The tariff policies of tlie period 1793-1814, 
combined with the general (‘ircuinslances of the war, brought into 
existence in France a small but influential chiss of iron-masters 
and textile manufacturers who, at the restoration of peace, W’ert 
n. os. 
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determined to avert the threatened invasion of British floods and 
to keep for themselves the substantial moiiopoh of the Freiieh 
market whieh they had aequiretl. The restored Bourbon g:overn- 
nicnt was inclined somewhat strongly to a policy of free and open 
competition. But the demands made upon it by tiie vested in¬ 
terests proved irresistible. These demands, furthermore, arose 
not alone from the producers of those commodilies whose importa¬ 
tion had been taxed during the war. Producers of other kinds of 
commodities clamoured equally for prote(‘tion. The conscniuence 
was that high tariffs were retained or adopted all n)uiid, and '‘a 
system designed to ruin England in time of war was extended to all 
other countries in time of peace.'* '■ An ad valorem duty of 50 
per cent, on iron, laid in 1814, and increa'-ed in 1822 to 120 pei 
cent., was designed to afford protection agaiu'st both the "char¬ 
coal” iron of Russia and Sweden and the "coal” iron of EmglarJ. 
A corn law of 1814 differed widely in character from the Engh h 
corn law of the following year, but was dictated by tlie same 
purpose to protect agricultural interests.- Duties on general im¬ 
ports WTre raised in 1818, again in 1822, and yet again in 1826 
when the protective system w^as made so thorough as to give 
evidence of a settled imrjiose to render the nation practically self- 
suflicing. DcsigiK'd originally in the inti rest mainly o^’ manufac¬ 
turers, the system had been extended until it served the intere‘'t< 
of agriculture fully as well.-* Throughout the BoiirlHni period the 
government found itself continually obliged to hold a balance be¬ 
tween the elements which favoured eommercial liberty and those 
which demanded protection, and it was driven many times to the 
acceptance of protectionist measure‘s of which it did not really 
approve. Almost the only liberalising achievement'- of the period 
Avere the eommercial treaties of 1822 and 1820 with the United 
states and (Ircat Britain, respectively, admitting the shipping of 
the^e countries to equal rights with that of France. A commi'-sion 
of inquiry in 1828 pointed out the need of preventing ihe aid given 

Proirctiun in Prana, 4. 

* The c uiTutry was ili\i(l(‘(l into three zones and exiiort was permitted 
'vlieii the in-icps in the three had fallen to lill, lil, and 11) francs i)cr hectolitre 

' respe* tivtdy. In ISKl Ihcrc was laid a siinill import dut>, which in IHIO 
and 3S22 was iniicli iiicrea.sed. 

* It will of'ciir to the reader that the tarilT histor.\ of France in the period 
18iri-30 ])reK0JitH an interesting? parallel to that of the Fnitcd States. The 
oolicy of protection was revived and extended in the one country under 

ressure from newer industries iniiidi as it was freshly instituted in the other 
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one industry from proving injurious to another industry, but 
recommended the continuance of “reasonable” protection.^ 

Trade in the Orleanist Period. Tlic Orleanist monarchy 
(1830-48) was distinctly a middle-class government, supported by 
the industrial interests and the landholders, and under it no change 
of commercial policy took place, other than in matters of unim¬ 
portant detail. It is to be observed, however, that in the later 
portion of the period there set in that shift in public opinion which 
under the Second Empire resulted in a general relaxation of the 
protective system. Prior to 1830 the industrial and commercial 
advancement of the country was not rapid. By her restrictions 
on the importation of machinery and other commodities France 
denied herself the means of participating in the progress of manu¬ 
factures then so notably proceeding in England; while her foreign 
trade was kept at a level so low that in 1829 she received fewer 
goods from the Briti'^h Isles than did Spain, Turkey, or Chile. 
In the jieriod 1830-48, however, despite the fact that its economic 
policy continued unchanged, the country had so far n'covered from 
the Napoleonic wars and gathered strength that it was able to 
make rapid strides alike in industry, agriculture, and commerce. 
Facts relating to the industrial and agricultural advance have bf*en 
cited.“ In the matter of commerce it may be noted simply that 
between 1831 and 1847 importations of merchandise of all kinds for 
home consumption rose in value from 375,000,000 francs to 951,- 
000,000 francs, while exports- of domestic produce were increased 
from 455,000,000 francs to 720,000,000 francs. Such was the 
general progress of the country" that it began to be urged that the 
policy of extreme protection was no longer necessary. This view 
was taken especially by the merchants of Paris and of Bordeaux 
and other seaports, and it was concurred in by other scattered but 
important elements, including the wine-growers and the agricul¬ 
turists of the Gironde.' 

In Frederic Bastiat (1801-50), an experienced farmer and a 
life-long student of taxation and other economic questions, the 
movement found an able leader. Becoming acquainted with the 
work of the Anti-Corn-Law League in England, Bastiat resolved, 
about 1843 or 1844, to inaugurate a similar free-trade campaign 

* LevBSEseiir, lliatoirc dvs vlaaacg ouvridres et de Vinduatrie en France, I, 591. 

* Sep Dp. 192-193, 214-2IH. 

* Noel, //iaioire du commerce exiMear de la France, S.3. 
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in France. He began in 1844 by publishing in the Journal des 
Economistes (founded in 1841) free-trade articles which attracted 
wide attention/ and in 1845 he published at Paris an able book 
entitled Cobden et la Liguc, ou Vagitation anglaine pour la libcrte 
dcs echangcs. During a visit to England he formed the acquain¬ 
tance of Cobden, Bright, and other free-trade leaders, and, return¬ 
ing to his own country, he assisted in establishing at Bordeaux, 
in 1846, the Association pour la Libcrte dcs ^changes, the earliest 
French free-trade society. Through branch societies, and through 
the Association’s organ, Le Libre Echangc, all parts of the country 
and all classes of the people were reached. On their part, the 
manufacturers, supported by the bulk of the agriculturists, formed 
a counter-association and placed their views before the nation 
through the columns of a paper established for the purpose, Le 
Monitcur Industriel. Although the forces in favour of free trade 
were weaker and those opposed to it were much stronger in France* 
than in England, the movement at one time gave promise of suc¬ 
cess. Near the close of 1847 a bill of somewhat thoroughgoing 
character was prepared, proposing to abolish tlie prohibition upon 
the importation of seventeen kinds of goods and to place 113 
articles on the free list absolutely and 185 others on the free list 
on condition, in most instances, of their being ])r(>iight into the 
country in French vessels. The measure, however, was powerfully 
opposed; and in February, 1848, its consideration was abruptly 
and permanently terminated by the fall of Louis Philippe and the 
overthrow of the existing governmental systern.- 

Tariff Reductions under the Second Empire. The relaxa¬ 
tion of the prevailing extreme protectionism was, however, only 
postponed. The brief career of the Second Republic (1848-52) 
brought no change; although resolutions introduced in the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly by Saint-Beiive in December, 1850, proposing the 

' Certain of these articles collected under the title ^ophinmes fjronomiquea 
have been dcsif^nated “the coriipletest and most elTectivo, the wis*'st and the 
wittiest, exposure of protectionwni in its principles, rrnsouiuRS, and conse¬ 
quences which exists.” Eiicyc. Brit., 11th ed.. Ill, 501. Baslint’s most 
immediate service consisted in demonstrating that the principle of free trade 
was applicable to French agriculture, industry, and trade in his day. At 
the time of the Revolution of 1H48 he became an equally keen and influential 
critic of socialism. 

* For a brief account of Bastiat’s work see L. 11. Iliiney, History o) 
Hronomir Thought (New York, 1011), 251-2(n. For bis c’liticism of pro¬ 
tectionism see C. J. Bullock, ^elvvtcd Readings in Rrotwmirs (Boston, 
1007), 4H0-513. Tf. Von loosen, FrC'd^riv Rasiiat (Munich, 1004). 
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abandonment of all prohibitions, the abolition of the protective 
duties on foodstuffs and raw materials, the establishment of maxi¬ 
mum duties of from ten to tweniy per cent, on all manufactured 
goods, and the making up of the deficit in revenue by the imposi¬ 
tion of an income tax, were debated zealously in 1851 and sup¬ 
ported by the votes of one-third of the Assembly’s members, 
showing that the free-trade party in the country had lost none of 
its strength. Led by Thiers, the prote(‘tioni^t opposition prevailed. 
But a decade of agitation had prepared the public mind for a de¬ 
cisive step; the return of prosperity following the troubled events 
of the revolutionary jieriod emphasised afresh the ncedlessncss of 
many of tlie prevailing restrictions; and in the Emperor Napoleon 
III, a close student of English affairs and an admirer of Peel, the 
free-trade movement found a determined, if not always consistent, 
champion. 

From the outset the government of the Second Empire was con¬ 
vinced that the existing tariff system was bad, and was bent upon 
modifying it, especially by reducing the prohibitions upon importa¬ 
tion and lowering the rates on foodstuffs and the raw materials of 
manufacture. As the law stood, there were four possible methods 
of bringing about changes of the kind contemplated: (1) the en¬ 
actment of bills by the Legislative Uhainbers; (2) suspension, 
by executive order, and subject to subsequent ratification by the 
Chambers, of the duties on foodstuffs and raw materials, under 
authorisation of a law of 1814; (3) remission by executive order, 
independently, of duties on goods intend(‘d to be still further 
worked up in France, under authorisatiim of a law of 1846; and 
(4) alteration of the tariff tlirough treaties with foreign states, re¬ 
quiring no action by the Chambers, as aiitliorised by a clause of 
the Imperial constitution of 1852. During the first eight years of 
its existence the Imperial government employed principally the 
second of these eoursi's of procedure. Between 1853 and 1855 the 
rates on cotton, wool, coal, iron, meat, wines, and other commodi¬ 
ties were reduced; and, in 1856 chiefly, the decrees recoiA^ed the 
sanction of the (Xiambers. At the same time (1856), the Cham¬ 
bers rejected a bill stipulating a general repeal of prohibitions, and 
in 1859 the sliding scale of duties on grain, suspended in 1853, was 
rCAnved. The br(‘aches effected in the protective system were, 
however, considerable, and it was mainly as a result of them 
that the total eomineree of the country in tlic decade 1850-59 was 
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more tliiin doubled, while the volume of trade with England was 
quintupled. 

The Cobden Treaty, 1860 . In 1860 resort was had to the 
fourth of the methods above mentioned, i.e., tariff alteration by 
treaty. At the elose of 1859 Napoleon III found himself in a 
position whieh, in its international aspects, was one of ccm^iderable 
difficulty. The participation of France in the w^ar of 1859 as an 
ally of the Italians had made of Austria an oi)en enemy; at tlic 
same time, the abrupt withdrawail after the battle of Solferino had 
alienated Italian sympathies; while the ac(iuisition of Savoy and 
Nice had alarmed all Europe, and especially England. France, in 
short, w^as isolated and under suspicion. To jirove his i)acific 
intentions and to regain some measure of the good will that liad 
been lost, the Emperor detennined to seek a commercial treaty 
with England. Preliminary negotiations WTre conducted on the 
side of France by Michael C'^hevalier and the (‘coiiomi^'t Cherbuliez 
and on that of England by (Jobden and (ilacLtone; and on -Tanuary 
23,1860, the completed instrument w'as signed and jnit in operation. 
The negotiations w’cre surremnded wdth unusual secTecy, for wdiile 
there could be no question of the penver of the Em])(*ror to i^ioci'ed 
independently in the matter, the protectioni'^t (‘lenient could be 
deiiended upon to jeopardize his program in (’very conca’iviible 
manner. When the nation was apprised of wdiat had be(’n done 
there w'as sharp division of oiiinion. The (‘conomists appro\(‘d, as 
did tlie wdne-growTrs and some other substant ial grou])s. J^ut tlie 
manufacturers, especially tlie iron-masters and the cottem-spinners, 
were indignant, and the hostility thus aroused became one of the 
rapidly accumulating factors in the decline in j)opularity of the 
Emperor, and of the Empire itself, after 1860. W(‘ have the word 
of Cobd(‘n for it that nine of every ten FreiicliineTi were opposed 
to the Emp(T()r’s reform. This is probably an extravagant esti¬ 
mate, but the fact remains tliat the innovation was ^inust upon 
the nation entirely in accordance with prevailing absolutist 
principle. 

Tj.*‘ treaty, which by its terms was to last ten years,^ contained 
little more than a broad statement of policies to be instituted. 
Save in respect to coal and iron, the determination of rates, in de- 

^Tiiless, liowevLT, one year’s notiie of tiMininatioii shoiihl bo given by 
one of the partion, it was to be operative tlirougli an additional five-year 
period. 
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tail, was left to subsequent negotiations. Each country guaranteed 
“inost-favourcd-nation” treatment of the other, and it was stipu¬ 
lated that each should be free to extend similar reductions to other 
states. The British government undertook to recommend to 
Parliament certain abolitions and diminutions, which, in point of 
fact, were incorporated in Gladstone’s budget of 1860 and carried 
into effect. The French government engaged to discontinue all 
prohibitions and to levy in their stead duties not exceeding thirty 
per cent, ad valorem until 1864 and thereafter twenty-four per 
cent. On the side of Great Britain the treaty was of substantial 
importance. At the least, it supplied the immediate occasion for 
adding to the free-trade system the finishing touches. On the side 
of France it was of far greater moment, for it comprised the one 
great stroke whereby the backbone of protectionism in that country 
was broken. Starting from it, the legislation, executive decrees, 
and diplomatic engagements of the ensuing decade brouglit the 
Empire into the position of a low-tariff, if not a free-trade, nation. 
In 1860-66 ^^raost-favoured-nation” treaties were concluded suc¬ 
cessively with Belgium, the Zollverein (Germany), Italy, SwuLzat 
land, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Spain, Austria, and Portugal. 
And all of these countries made sharp reductions of duty on Frencli 
products, France agreeing to admit their products at the low rates 
of the British treaty tariff.’ In this way the treaty of 1860 be^'ame 
a veritable turning-point in the commercial history of Europe. Its 
direct or indirect effects were felt by the trade of all western 
nations. 

Trade Expansion, 1860-69. To what extent the remarkable 
economic progress of France during the decade 1860-69 is attribu¬ 
table to the new tariff policy was a matter of disagreement at the 
time and is perhaps no less so at the present day. Most students 
of the subject regard the effect of the liberation of trade as imme¬ 
diate and poweiful.^ At all events, expansion was rapid. In 1861 
the value of imports for home consumption was 2,442,500,000 
francs; in 1869 it was 2,867,500,000 francs. Between the same 
dates the value of exports of domestic produce increased from 
1,927,500,000 francs to 2,822,500,000 francs. In 1860 the merchant 

'It may be added that in IStiU the special favours formerly extended to 
French Bhiiiping \^rrc uliolished, save that foreign vessels continued to be 
excluded from the coasting trade. 

'Ashley, Modern Tar*ff Jlintoru 3G8; Day, Hiatory of Commerce (rev. ed.. 
1922), 425. 
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ahippinR of France was 996,000 tons; in 1870, 1,072,000 tons. The 
raw materials of industry were imported in rapidly increasiiiR 
quantities, the amount of wool and silk brought in being doubled, 
while, despite the cessation of supply incident to the American 
Civil War, the average annual consumption of raw cotton was 
increased from 171,600,000 pounds in 1857-59 to 198,000,000 
pounds in 1887-89. Agriculture flourished, and the one aspect of 
the economic and social situation which gave reason for ap¬ 
prehension was the continuing low rate of the increase of popula¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the element'^ which had opposed 
the treaty of 1860 never really acquiesced in the new commercial 
policy. By 1868 tlie growing unpopularity of the Emperor’s 
government, the unsettled state of trade incident to recent wars 
in both Europe and America, and the approacli of the time when 
the continuance of the treaty would be optional with the country, 
combined to stir the protectionist forces to renewed activity. A 
year or more of agitation ensued, culminating in 1870 in the ap¬ 
pointment of two government commissions to institute a coin])rc- 
hensive inquir^’^ into the effects of the British treaty and the de¬ 
sirability of the continuance of the system of trade which was 
contemplated in it. The investigation, howTver, wais barely begun 
wdien it was brought abruptly to a close by the outbreak of th(‘ 
war wdth Prussia. 

The Protectionist Revival: Legislation of 1881-85. The w^ar 
of 1870-71 and the establishment of the Third Republic halted, 
but only for a time, the protectionist revival. By 1875 the move¬ 
ment had taken on the character of a nation-wade reaction, and 
within a decade thereafter the country swung back definitely to 
protectionism. The circumstances w'hich producefl this turn of 
events were, in the main, twa)—the expiration of the commercial 
treaties and the depression of agriculture. The treatk'* liad been 
concluded for ten-year periods, with provisions for optional ex¬ 
tensions. In anticipation of the expiration, one by one, of these 
engagements, there w'as under discussion almost continuously the 
desirability and the terms of their renew^al, and by this circum¬ 
stance the protectionists were afforded every opportunity to keep 
their views before the public. The British treaty was denounced 
in 1872, and althougli actually renewed in the same year and 
several times thereafter, in 1882 it was finally abandoned. Under 
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viirying conditions, most of the treaties, wliilc renewed for a time, 
wore eventually given up. 

The most fundamental factor in the overthrow of the liberal 
system was the depression which in the period 1875-80 succeeded 
the economic expansion of the preceding decade. As has been 
observed, depression was at the time general throughout western 
Europe, affecting both industry and agriculture. In France it was 
agriculture that was touched most seriously, for to the fast in¬ 
creasing competition of foreign foodstuffs, resulting in diminished 
prices, was added the destruction wrought in the vineyards by the 
phylloxera. The agriculturists, and especially the wine-growers, 
who hitherto laid been indifferent, rapidly embraced protectionism, 
and the Socif'ic rft.s Agriculicurs de Fravee became the active ally 
of (he already existing A.sssocm//on dc VlnduHtric Frangaisc pour la 
Df'fence du Travail national. By 1878 the government was com¬ 
mitted to a plan, broached three or four years earlier, to give 
France a new tariff system which should be uniform in re.spect to 
all countries, save in so far as it might be modified by treaty 
arrangement. And after a prolonged conteA a comprehensive 
measure instituting such a system was enacted in 1881. 

The new law made a general substitution of specific for ad 
A^alorem duties and rai.sed the level of duties on imf)orted manu¬ 
factures by an average of twenty-four per cent. It was intended, 
however, as a fresh basis ffir the negotiation of commercial treaties, 
and in the long series of conventions concluded in accordance with 
its provisions, mainly in 1881 and J882, were incorporated recipro¬ 
cal concessions which involved considerable reductions of rates 
upon goods coming from countries with which tlie agreements were 
established. While, therciore, the act of 1881 marked a triumph 
of the protectionists, its effectiveness^ w^as by no means su(‘h as had 
been desired. With resjiect to manufactures, the new treaties left 
little room for change during the ensuing ten years. With respect 
to agriculture it was otluTwise, for despite the efforts of the agri¬ 
culturists to procure the incorporation of protective provisions 
applicable to their interests, the law of 1881 left agriculture almost 
entirely out of account. The upshot wwis that during the decade 
1881-90 the y)rotectionist movement in France centered about the 
demands of tlie agriculturists, who were now well united in the 
cause of high tariffs and ably seconded by many of the manufac¬ 
turers. In 1882 the number of per.^ms .supported by agriculture 
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was over niilliorih, as asiiiiist about nine millions supported 

by industry and four millions supported by trade; so that the 
demand wliieli arose was one wlneli eould not be ignored. The 
issue was really settled by (he elcelions of 1885, whieh were con¬ 
tested almost entirely upon the question of agricultural protection. 
The protectionists were very successful, and without delay legis¬ 
lation was enacted laying or inciea'^ing duties on wheat, barh'v, 
oats, cattle, meats, and other agriculturiil products. By 1890 
agriculture was protected at almost every point, although as yet 
but moderately.^ 

The Tariff Law of 1892. At the opening of the decade 1890-99 
the tide of iirotectionist s(*ntiment was running stronger than at 
any earlier time. The elections of 1889, fought principally on the 
tarifl' issue, resulted in another (‘omph'te triumph for the p’^otec- 
tionists, giving promi'-e of frf‘di and yet more radical tariff legisla¬ 
tion. Pending the exi)iration of the treaties, mainly in 1892, 
action was perforce delayed. But there had grown uj) a strong 
feeling, cherished by agriculturLts and manufacturers alike, that 
the treaties ought not to be renewed on their present Ltius; and 
at their exjuratioii they were alhnved to lapse. Meaiiwdiile, in 
October, 1890, there W’as jn-eseiited for the ecaisideration of lh(‘ 
Chamber of Deputies a comprehensive tariff measure prepjired by 
twa) councils of commerce and industry, under the direction of the 
government. This bill was debated through juany months. The 
ojjposition, although ably led by the economist Leon Say, was 
powerless; but the protectioni^s Avere not in agreement among 
themselves, and time wais consumed in the consideration of amend¬ 
ments proposed both by the Chamber’s standing commission on 
(UsLoms and by the Senate. As finally passed, the bill became a 
law in Januar>\ 1892. 

The new law ado]jtcd the plan of maximum and minimum scales 
o' duties, the former to be apjilied to the goods ol all countries 
which in their tariff systems di'-criminated in any Avay against 
French products, the latter to be applied to imports from countries 
wd.ich did not so di.scriminate; the arrangement being designed 
to facilitate the negotiation of a new series of commercial treaties. 
Originally it was asserted that the intent of the minimum scale 
was not protection but simply the placing of French producers in 

'A notable aspect of the period ISSO-OO was the tariff war of France and 
lird.v Sp»‘ Ashley. Modtru Tunff Jliiitory, 
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a position to compete with foreign producers on even terms. In 
the course of tlie debiites the rates, however, were pushed upward, 
and the minimum as well as the maximum scale became distinctly 
protective. Speaking broadly, one may say that the law of 1892 
did two things: it completed the structure of agricultural protec¬ 
tion which had been in process of erection since about 1882, and it 
entirely reconstructed the protection of manufactures along lines 
hitherto impossible under the treaties. The new schedules dealt 
witli 721 commodities or grou])s of commodities and were much 
more detailed and comprehensive than tho^-e of any other conti¬ 
nental tariff of the time. The minimum rates on manufactures, 
especially textiles, were distinctly higher than those of the conven¬ 
tional tariff established in the same year for (leniiany by the 
(\aprivi treaties; wdiilc the product^' of agriculture, being exempted 
almost wholly from the ojieralion of the minimum principle, WTre 
given a measure of protection scarcely etiualled in any European 
state. 

The Tariff Law of 1910. In the case of most of the European 
countries France was able to enter into agreements giving them. 
Without limit of time, the advantage of her minimum rates and 
securing their lowest rales in return, althougli an unhappy aspect 
of the readjustment was a tariff war with Switzerland lasting from 
1892 to 1895. By 1898 the onh portion of lOurojie whose proflucts 
were subjected to the French maximum rates was Portugal, and 
the advantages of the minimum rates had been extended to Japan, 
Canada, and most of the countries of Latin America. With ecrtaiii 
modifications, conceived mainl)’' in the interest of agriculture, the 
law of 1892 continued in operation eighteen years, or until 1910. 
There was, of course, at all times some dissatisfaction, and after 
the opening of the present century the demand for revision steadily 
grew. One argument was sup])lied by the introduction in the 
markets of automobiles, typewriters, and scores of other articles 
unknown to the existing schedules. Another arose from the 
changes which were made in 1903 and succeeding years in the 
tariff systems of other European states. 

But the principal source of complaint was the failure of the 
law of 1892 to work out as its authors had intended and ex¬ 
pected. The a.ssumption had been that the maximum rates would 
be the rule and the minimum rates the exception. The situation 
wdiich aro«e, however, wn« of quite the contrary sort, the minimum 
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rates being applied, as has been stated, *0 all European countries 
save Portugal. It was discovered, further, that the difference be¬ 
tween the maximum and minimum rates—an average of about 
fifteen per cent.—was not sufficient to render a threat to impose 
the higher scale of much effect in commercial conflicts. The agri¬ 
cultural interests liad obtained practically everything that they 
had asked and were highly prosperous. The manufacturers, how¬ 
ever, were doing only moderately well, and it was they who now 
began to press most vigorously for “tariff reform ” In no influ¬ 
ential quarter was there desire to discontinue the existing system 
in its essential principles. France had become thoroughly protec¬ 
tionist. The demand was ratlnr for two things, principally: (1) 
the increase of both the minimum and maximum scales of rates 
and (2) the introduction of a wdder interval between the two. 

In the summer of 1906 the Customs Commission of the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies ’ undertook a comprehensive inquiry, and toward 
the close of 1908 it brought in an extensive report, accoinpanierl 
by the draft of a new tariff law. The tone of tlie report wn^ 
extravagantly protectionist, and the bill was devised plainly to 
meet the demands of the manufacturers. Mmimuin rates were 
very generally increased; the difference between the maximum and 
minimum scales w^as raised to an average of fifty per cent , and 
many new articles wTre taxed. Agricultural products w^ere left 
substantially untouched, and the free admission of raw materials 
was continued. With some of its proposed rates lowered, the 
measure passed the two houses of Parliament in the early weeks 
of 1910 and on April 1 wTnt into operation. Simply substituting 
as it did one set of rate scdiedules for another, the law made no 
r-hange in the existing commercial relations between France and 
(.ihcr countries. Its enactment, however, prompted the negotia¬ 
tion of agreements whereby the United States obtained the advan¬ 
tage of the new minimum rates on a large number oi commodities. 

The Country’s Commercial Status. The position of France in 
miMlern commerce is unique. In the first place, the republic is so 
rich in agricultural resources and its people are so largely engaged 
in agriculture that it is much less dependent upon trade than is 
Germany or England. In the second place, the character of its 
industries determines that the country’s commerce shall be very 

'The CommiRHion then contaiDed seveotcen members. M. Klotz was presi¬ 
dent and .rpuu Morel seiTetary, 
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ilifferent from that of most of its great neighbours. Tlic products 
<vhich France has to export consist chiefly of silks, laces, wines, 
delicacies—in brief, objects of art, luxury, and fashion; while the 
articles which slie is obliged to import comprise mainly machinery, 
coarser fabrics, coal, iron—^products, in general, of mines and 
large-scale manufacture.^ In both (iermany and England the 
situation is precisely the opposite. Because, therefore, of predilec¬ 
tion for the production of ^'quality” goods, as well as by reason of 
her rigidly protectionist policy, France (‘annot hope to take front 
rank among the trading nations of the world. Her commercial 
position has been respectable, but not commanding. The volume 
and value of her trade are enhanced by her dealings with her 
extensive colonial possessions, notably Algeria; yet the cost 
of the colonies has outwc'ighed the commercial adviintages accru¬ 
ing from them.- And the system of bounties on ship-building and 
navigation, instituted in 1881 with a view to developing the mer¬ 
cantile marine, yielded no result down to the Great War beyond 
keeping the French merchant fleet stationary while rival fleets 
were steadily advancing.^ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL EXPANSION AND COMMER¬ 
CIAL POLICY 

Tariffs in the Early Nineteenth Century. In turning from 
France to Gcnnany we !ii)proarh another great country of which 
it iriu'^t be said that its traditions have been so completely restric- 
tionist that when freedom of coiiiincrcial intercourse has pre¬ 
vailed such liberty has represented merely a lapse from custom 
rather than a settled i)olicy. In Prussia freedom of trade, on a 
treaty basis, was not unknowm in the best days of Frederick the 
Grciit. At the opening of the nineteenth century, however, neither 
Prussia nor any other important German state was pursuing a 
commercial policy which can be considered, even for the times, 
liberal. On the contrary, all maintained protective laws in the 
interest of both agriculture and industry and applicable to not 
only the products of purely foreign states but those of each of the 
two or three hundred large and small German states as well. 
Nor was this all; for some of the larger kingdoms and duchies were 
themselves broken into several distinct customs areas, each with itpf 
own tariff walls. Thus there w'erc in operation in Prussia in 1800 
more than .sixty different tariffs, covering almo.st three thousand 
articles of trade, and ranging all the wniy from the extreme pro¬ 
tectionism of the oldest provinces to the low-tariff arrangements of 
certain of the newer provinces in tlie east. The multiplicity of 
tariff barriers prevented normal trade expansion and imposed an 
enormous burden of administration; at the same time, by all testi¬ 
mony, it was productive of a great amount of petty smug¬ 
gling. 

The consolidations which took place in Germany in the Napo¬ 
leonic period bettered the situation somewhat. Nevertheless, in 
1815 there remained thirty-eight states (after 1817 thirty-nine), 
each with its complicated external tariffs, and many with internal 
tariffs as well. In Prus.sia both Stein and Hardenberg had been 
theoretically favourable to free trade, and by a law of October 28, 
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1810, some customs simplifications and reductions had been 
eflected. The reconstitution of the kingdom in 1814-15, however, 
involved the incorporation of many new' or recovered territories to 
w'hich the measure of 1810 did not apply, and the situation which 
resulted was almost as confused as before. Impelled by the spirit 
of the earlier reformers, the government of Frederick William III 
gave the subject prompt and intelligent attention. At the opening 
of 1817 tlio finance minister, (^ount von Billow, prepared a com¬ 
prehensive plan for the readjustment of both customs and excises; 
and, after the introduction of some modifications, the measure thus 
originated bccaine law under date of May 26, 1818, and went into 
clTect January 1, 1819. Tlie purpose of the reform w\as in part 
administrative, in part commercial, in part financial, and in part 
political, in that the law was expected at the same time to simplify 
the collection of duties and break up smuggling, to render possible 
the easier flow of trade, to produce increased revenue, and to bind 
the provinces in a more compact union. By the tenns of the 
measure all internal customs barriers w'crc abolislied and the coun¬ 
try was for the first time made a fiscal unit; the importation of 
raw materials was made free; a duty averaging ten per cent, was 
imposed on imported manufactures, the rates being (until 1822) 
somcwdiat higher in the eastern provinces than in the western 
ones; and all prohibitions upon importation were abolished, ex¬ 
cept in respect to salt and playing-cards, which wTre government 
monopolies. Altogether, tlie system provided for w^as more liberal 
than that prevailing at the time in any otlier continental countiy. 
Even in England, in 1826, Iluskisson expressed tlie ho])e that the 
time would come when his country *‘would follow Prussia’s 
-example.” 

Rise of the Zollverein. The next important development in 
^'lerman tariff history w'as the building up, under Prussian leader- 
sliip, of the Zollverein, or customs union. Tlie policy w'hich Prussia 
llrst adopted toward her German neighbours, after 1818, was that 
of enforced commercial assimilation, and many of the small states 
in the north (among them being several “enclaves,” i.e., areas en¬ 
tirely surrounded by Prussian territory were compelled to accept 
arrangements under which trade between them and Prussia was 
made free, while Prussia administered the common customs system 

*E.g., Lippp, Saxo-Weiiiiar, Srhwarzburg-Uurlolstndt, Jind Rchwarzburg- 
SoiKlrrshnusen. 
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upon a pro rata basis. Not unnaturally, tins jxJiry arousod appre¬ 
hension amons the larger states of the center and south, and after 
a prolonged period of fruitles^s n(‘gotiatioiis certain of Ihesc states 
drew together into two unions, both designed primarily to counter¬ 
act the influence of tlie union which had b(‘en built u\) under Prus¬ 
sian auspices One of these affiliations, in the south, consisted of 
Bavaria and AViirtteinljerg and look form in 1825; the other was 
composed of Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
and was organised in 1828. By irresistil)le tendencies (chiefly 
those of self-interest), however, the nuanbers of tliese two groups 
were drawn toward, and eventually into, the Prussian union; the 
process being facilitated by Ih'UsMa’s discontinuance of the ])olicy 
of enforced absorption and her introduction of tlu‘ i)rincii)le of 
v()luntar>^ cooperation. As early as 1825 agreements were effected 
whereby Hesse-Darmstadt became a member of the Znlherein. 
In 1831 Ilcsse-Cassel joined. Tn 1833, tollowiiig prolonged nego¬ 
tiations, Bavaria and Wurttemberg came in and the southern 
union was abandoned. Saxony forthwith followed, accompani(‘d 
by the Thuringian stsites. By the o])ening oi 1834 the Zollverein 
included seventeen states, w'ith a i)opulation of some twenty-three 
millions and an area comprising at h‘ast two-thirds of the terri¬ 
tory from which the (icrman ICmpire l^as e\entually to be formed. 
In the treaties upon wliicli the union rested it Avas sliimlated that 
policies should l)e dc'termined by a conterence of delegates of the 
affiliated states meeting annually; that any change should require 
unanimous approval; and that, while a common tariff should be 
enforced against all states outside of tlie union and no duties sliould 
be laid on gocnls carried from the territories of one member into 
those of another, eacli state should retain its own commercial code 
and its own monopolies; and, finally, that the pro(*eeds of the com¬ 
mon customs should be divided among the various states in pro¬ 
portion to ])opulation. After 1833 the territorial expansion of the 
union continued, although more slowly. Baden, Nassau, and 
Hessc-Homburg joined in 1835, Frankfort in 1836, Waldcck in 
1838, and BrunsAvick, Lii)pe-Detmold, and Luxemburg^ in 1842. 
Hanover held out until 1851 and Oldenburg until 1852. By the 
last-mentioned year the whole of Oermany was included cxceiff 
Austria, the Mecklenburgs, and Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck 

* Altlioiij;l> in union with irollaiirl. laixeinburff was n mombor of 

tlio (iernuiiiie roiifedcrntion. 
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At twelve-year intcr\’a]s, i,c , in 1841, 1853, and 1865, the terms 
upon wliieh the union rested were formally renewed. 

The Mid-Century Era of Protectionism. In the main, the 
tariff of the Zollverein was llie Prussian tariff of 1818 and com¬ 
prised, therefore, moderate duties on manufat'tures, with freedom 
of import for raw’ materials and some niamifa(‘tiired arti(dos re¬ 
quired in industry. For a time tliere wms division of sentiment 
eoneerninp; the policy to be jnirsued; Prussia, in j»:eneral, adviK^aliiifi; 
liberalism, the southern states mildly ur^^in^ more protection. 
And until about 1840 increaH**- of duties wviv few and unim])ortant. 
After that date, how’ever, the situation ehanj^ed. This was the 
period in wdiich the tenets of j)rotection found scientific and in¬ 
fluential expression in the WTilinf»< of the economist Friedrich List, 
w’hose most notable book on the subject, Das nationnlc St^stom dcr 
pnlitischcn Odonomu ('‘The National System of Political 
Economy”), W’as published in 1841. The doctrine w’hich List pro- 
poundc'd W’as that economic laws are relative to stages of ecemomic 
advancement, so that the quc'^tion w’hether free trade or inotection 
is preferable for a country must be decided in accordance wdth 
that country’s economic ])osi(ion. With the aid of ])roteetive tariffs 
England, it w’as contended, had pasv^ed succ(‘ssfully from the vstatus 
of a purely agricultural country to a higher stage of co]T]bined agri¬ 
culture and industry. She had arrived at the point W’here protec¬ 
tion could safely l)e dispensed w’ith. In Germany, however, this 
transition remained to be made, and until it should be fully 
achieved the countiy must continue on a protecting basis. Protec¬ 
tion alone, it W’as insisted, w’ould enable the German states to 
attain a liigher economic jK>sition in the teeth of the overwdielming 
industrial supremacy of England.^ This w’as a course of reasoning 
of which the new’cr industrial elements, especially the iron and coL 
ton manufacturers, w’erc glad to avail themselves It made W’ide 
appeal and pow’erfully reinforced tlie protectionist sentiment 
already preponderant in the southern state's. And it w^as in the 
di'^cussion of the validity of this argument, and especially of the 
a]’.plications of the argument to the iron and textile industries, that 
Germany became involved, during the decade 1840-49, in her first 

^ On List niul tlio natlonnl sys(i*m of imlilioal oroiioiny soo C\ J. Bullock. 
SvU'cted Rcadinuft in Rconouiii's (Boston, 472-ISO; ('*. Giclc and 

C. Hist, llisiory of Rronomir Jforfnneft from fhr Time of the Phifniaernlft 
to ihv Preneni Day (Boston, lOlH), 2(34-290; M. E. Hirst, Life of Friedrich 
List f London, 
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great domestic controversy over trade policy. For a time the 
protectionists had tlie upper liand, and by measures of 1843, 1844, 
and 1846 rates upon imports were pushed steadily upward. 

The Free-Trade Movement. Soon after the middle of the cen¬ 
tury, however, the prolectioni>t wave began slowly to recede, and 
the ensuing twenty-five years became the most notable era of low 
tariffs in modern Oennan history. The adoption of free trade by 
England was not without influence. But the fundamental factor in 
the situation w^as the growing ascendency, economic as well as 
political, of Prussia. Tlie protectionist measures of the preceding 
decade had been concessions to the southern states, designed 
mainly to prevent their possible withdraw^al from the Zollvcrein. 
And from 1850 onwards the Prussian authorities sought systemat¬ 
ically to manipulate both foreign relations and tlie internal affairs 
of tlic Zollvcrein in the interest of free trade. In 1851 and 1852 
the two low’-tariff states of Hanover and Oldenburg were added to 
the Union^s membership. In 1853 a prolonged scries of negotia¬ 
tions with protectioni‘-t Austria resulted in a treaty wdiereby, while 
the southern empire did not enter the Zollvcrein, goods passing 
betwTon Prussia or her allies and Austria or her dependencies 
were relieved, wholly or in i)art, of duty. And in the same year the 
Zollvcrein was renewed for another twelve-year iieriod upon terms 
practically dictated at Berlin. In 1856 duties on grain W'cre 
further reihiced. 

The full triumph of the Prussian liberalising policy was realised 
in the decade 1860-69. One circumstance which contributed to it 
was the establisliinent, in 1858, of (he German Economic Congress, 
an association of economi'^ts and leaders of the Liberal party which 
through its yearly ineetingh and its publications was able to influ¬ 
ence public opinion decisively in behalf of free trade. A second 
contributing circuin^'tance was the negotiation by Prussia, in 1862, 
of a comprehensive treaty with France, closely resembling in prin¬ 
ciple the Cobden treaty of 1860 between France and England, 
followed by the bringing of this treaty into operation tliroughout 
die entire area of the Zollvcrein in 1865. A third circumstance was 
the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1866 and the establishment, in 
1867, of the North German Confederation. From first to last the 
free-trade movement wa.s curiously intertwined with national 
politics, and especially with the rivalry of Prussia and Austria 
for German leadership. Prussia consistently sought, in indirect 
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ways, to prevent Austria from becoming a member of the Zoll- 
verein, fearing that were she to do so she might gain economic 
ascendency or political ascendency, or both. And tlie Prussian 
insistence upon a distinctly low-tariff basis for the Zollvcrein was 
dictated in some degree by the hope that the highly protectionist 
southern rival would never be able to accept the I’’nion’s terms of 
admission. In its original form the Zollvcrein, renewed in 1865 
for the third time, disappeared in 1866. By a treaty of 1867 
between the North German Confederation anrl the south German 
states (Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemherg, and Hesse), however, a 
new Customs Union was erected, and upon jirincijilcs highly 
favourable free trade. All of the (jierman states exi^ept Ham¬ 
burg and Bremen were included; and it was arranged that eliarige^- 
in the tariff scliedule^, instead of recjuiring the a^^^ent of every stale 
in the T'uion, might be made by majority vote in a Zollbiinde'^rath, 
or C'ustoms Union Council, consisting of fifty-eight members. Al¬ 
ready ill 1865 there had been a sharp downward revision of the 
Zollverein tariff, and after 1867 the p^oce'^s of liberation was 
resumed. A new treaty with Austria, in 1808, reduced duties on 
iron, steel, drugs, and numerous other coiiimudities, and withm 
the same year these reductions were made apjilicahle to the trade 
of all countries. In 1870 there were still lurtlier reductions. 

Customs Arrangfements under the Imperial Constitution. At 
the founding of the Empire, in 1871, therefore, tariffs were low and 
the free-trade movement was in the asccndiint.^ And no imi)or- 
tant tariff changes were brought about immediately by this event, 
save in methods of administration. The C^u^'toms Union was now 
merged in the Empire and the Customs Ihiion Council disap¬ 
peared. Under the terms of the Impcrijil constitution, Germany 
formed “one customs and commercial territory,” luudng a common 
frontier for the collection of duties; although it was stipulated 
that the Hansa cities, Bremen and Hamburg, should remain free 
ports outside of the common customs frontier until they should 
request admission.^ The Empire, it was further provided, should 
iiave “the exclusive power to legislate eoneerning ever^^thing re¬ 
lating to the customs.” On the other hand, the collection of 
customs duties, as well as of excises, was left to the states, “so far 
as these functions have heretofore been exercised by each state,” 

‘Day, Hintory of Comwvrve (rc*v ed., 1922), 40r». 

‘Both wore admitted in Oetoher, 18S8. 
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with an aminp,cnioni for BuptT^ ition by officcffa appointed by the 
Emperor. And after the deduction ol tlie co.sts of eollcction and 
of protection of tlir froutierb, the proceeds were reejuired to be 
turned over to tlie irea^'iiry of the Empire.’ To tJie Croat War, 
tlie customs duties were the most important single source of 
Imperial revenue, their yield constituting in 1914 about one-half 
of the total income. Alter 1879, lioweAcr, a share of the ])roceeds 
was retained by the statc'^, Tn the imperial constitution it was 
stipulated that so long as Tmiierial taxes were not introduced, 
the several states should contribute according to pojiuhitioii to the 
making up of any deficit with which the Fanpirc was confronted. 
These contributions were known a*? Mntrilularlmti'ugc. Tn 1879, 
as will be explained iiresently, there wa'^ enacted a high pro¬ 
tective tariff, and the authors of the measure, desiring to pre¬ 
vent the contributions from being rendered unnecessary by tlie 
increased income from the custom'- duties, carried the so-calh'd 
clausula Fraiihciusiein, or Frankenstein Clause, wdiich provided 
that at the close of each year all iiroceeds from tlie customs and the 
tobacco tax in excess of 130,000,000 marks should be di'^tributed 
among the several states in jiroiiortion to population.- After 1871 
the movement for the liberation of trade went on substantially 
as before. In 1873, at the demand of the agricultural elements, 
which desired chea]) machinery, the iron duties were lowen^d, and 
in 1877 they di^a})peared entirely. Otlur taxe^ WTiit a similar 
course. By 1875 the Empire’^- tariff had altogether lost its pro¬ 
tective features and w^as maintained for revenue purposes only. 
In 1877 ninety-five per cMUit. of all imports entered the country 
duty free. 

The Protectionist Revival: the Tariff of 1879. The low’-tariff 
system thus instituted wais, how'ever, short-lived. It, indeed, was 
not fully establidied before reaction arose against it; and as early 
as 1879 this reaction, ably supported by Bismarck, made Germany 
once more a protectionist country. The reasons for the revival 
of protectionism were’ many. In the first place, let it be empha¬ 
sised tlmt the imposition of protective duties was a revival, not a 

'For the text of the -soctirm of Ihe consMtuticni roljifiiijf to this subject 
sec W. F. Dodd, Modnu (UtuHtiiuhom* ((’Incaso, 100!)), T, ICD-aaT. 

'The clinisc wms pniixiscd in the Itoielisln;' l)y Frniik(Misteiii, n l^lericiil 
The technique of (Jermarj [iiihlic fniniHe is descnhc'd in B. F. Howard, The 
itcnnan Umpire (New York, llMMl), (’h;ii). XI, nnd inoie briefly in F. 
Kriiger, (towrnmini nnd J*olitUs of iht (Jirman Umpue (Yonkers, 

Chap. XL 
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rjppjirturc. Protection, as one writer liab put it, wfus the German 
tradition, and free trade was a plain infraction of that 
tradition.’ Never did free trade become in (fcrmany a national 
tenet, or even a party policy, as in Enfj,land. In tlic second place, 
it is to be observed that at all times the reiluction of (he duties 
had been opposed by various powerful clemcmt^-, notably the iron¬ 
masters and the manufacturers of cottons, linen‘s, chemicals, sugar, 
and leather goods. In 1870 these elements Inul drawn together in 
the Central Union of CJerman Manufacturers, whose object was 
to combat the free-trade tendencies of tlie times. The demands 
of the industrial leaders witc reinforced, furtlicrinore, by agitation 
of a similar character on tlie part of the landowners. Formerly 
file landowners had been favourable to fi‘e(‘ trade. Now, how¬ 
ever, the competition of Russian and American grain was being 
felt with increasing sevcTity, and at a time when the f](»w of 
population from the rural di'^tricts to tla* rising industrial cities 
was already injuring the proprietors by depriving them of their 
labour sui)p]y and forcing wages upwaid. The tc'ndency was inueh 
aceentuated by the crisis and dejiression wliich, beginning early 
as 1873, flowerl from tlie extravagant speculation and over-pro¬ 
duction following tlie jiayment of the French war indemnity. 

In Bismarck the protectioiii'-t reaction Imind leadership which 
ensured its eventual success. Originally an ardent free trader, the 
C'hancellor, after 1871 waxs gradually broiigh^^ to the conviction that 
the interests of the fimpirc demanded reversion to protectionism; 
and, being habitually disposed to be guided by jiradical con-ider- 
ations rather than by theory, he shaped the giu'eminent’s policy 
accordingly. In 1878 he broke with the liberal party, w^hich w^as 
committed to free trade, and entered into working relations wuth 
the ('enter or Clerical jiarty, w^Iii^'h inclined strongly toward pro¬ 
tection. And in the spring of 1879 he introduced in the Reichstag 
a great tarilT measure calculated to place the country again on a 
^protectionist basis. The proposed change of policy was defended 
* ntirely upon practical grounds. “For the abstract teacliings of 
^■•iencc in this connection,” declared the Clian(‘ellor, “I care not 
a st^aw^ I base my opinion on experience, the experience of our 
own time.” The facts of this experience w’hirh appealed to him 
with convincing force wTre tliat “protectionist countries are pros¬ 
pering, free-trade countries are retrograding”; that England was 
’ Diiwson. IWoievtion in (tcrfnatijf, 2fi. 
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the only important nation which was committed, both theoretically 
and practically, to free trade, and tluit (as Bismarck believed) 
the position whi(‘li laid been assumed would soon i^rove untenable 
for her; and that (icnnaiiy, on account t>f her f)resent trade 
policy, was the dumpinR-j^round for the surplus products of otlier 
countries. The objects chiefly sought in tlie proposed legislation 
were two: the protection of native industries and Ihe increase of 
the Imperial revenues. It is genenilly agreed that, with Bismarck 
himself, the second of these was rather the more fundamental. 
Imperial expenditures were fast increasing, and the existing fiscal 
system was proving more and more inadequate. It was not con¬ 
templated that the practice of calling upon the states for contri¬ 
butions should be permitted to become obsolete; hence the Frank¬ 
enstein Clause above mentioned. But if was desired that the 
Empire should have larger revenues of its own. In proposing 
sweeping increases of the customs it was Bismarck’s idea, there¬ 
fore, not only to afford protectiem for the Emi)ire’s industrial 
interests, but also to increase the Emj)ire’s immediate income, 
to lessen the dejicndcnce of the Imperial government upon the 
states, and to bring about the increased employment of indirect 
forms of taxation. 

Although warmly opposed, the Chancellor carried the day, 
and with the enactment of the tariff law of July 7, 1879, fJermany 
entered upon a new ej)och of protectionism wliich has continued 
uninterruptedly to the prc-«ent time. That measure, although serv¬ 
ing subsequently as a ba‘-is of more extreme legislation, was itself 
moderate. It rlealt with forty-three groups of commodities, some 
industrial and some agricultural, exemifling cotton, wool, ores, 
and most otlier raw materials. All of the duties imposed were 
intended to lie revenut'-producing, the highest—notably those on 
coffee and tea—being laid for fiscal purposes exclusively. 

The Agrarian Agitation and the Treaties cf 1891-94, From 
the point of view of the Imperial exchequer the new system proved 
very satisfacto^>^ Although for a time the expansion of trade 
proceeded slowly, the income from the customs increased rapidly, 
and as early as 1882-83 there began to be yearly surpluses for 
distribution among the states. From the point of view of the in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural interests, however, the new arrangements 
were less acceptable. Interests which considered themselves in¬ 
sufficiently ])rotected, and some which were not protected at all, 
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continued to clamour for relief; while tin* protection accorded one 
interest not infrequently worked clearly to the dii^advaiita^e of 
another, and so added to the general discontent. During the 
decade 1880-89 the duties on manufactures were altered only 
slightly, and increases at some points were offset substantially by 
reductions at others. With agricultural produce, however, the case 
was otherwise. In 1884, while Bismarck was proclaiming that 
protection had “freed the country from economic pressure,” and 
that prosperity was steadily advancing, there was rising from the 
landholders, chiefly of eastern Prussia, an insistent demand for an 
increase of jirotection as the only means of averting impending 
ruin. Wheat Avas lower in prir‘e than in thirty years; rye and 
other products were far below the average; and the agrarian ele¬ 
ment, now fast growing in political jmwer, maintaiiuMl that without 
added protection its jmdits would vanish entirc‘ly and the Eminre 
would be left without an ndeciuate iood su|)]dy in the event of 
war. In resiionse to this demand, the duties on foodstuffs--mainly 
grain and meats--were considerably increased in 1885, and again 
in 1887. It Avould apjiear that the measures were not without 
effect. At all events, agricultural lu-ices cea^'ed to decline in (Ger¬ 
many in 1887, as they did also in ])rot('c(ionist rrance, while in 
England, llollami, and other lou-tariff eoimtries the downward 
tendency continued longer and lower levels were reached. 

As (lennany entered the last decade of the century she sub¬ 
jected h(‘r tariff syslcm to somewhat extensive alteration, and the 
years 1890-1902 became a ])erio(l of eomj)aiative eomnn*rcial liber¬ 
alism.^ To this change she was iiniudled by einaiinstanet^s arising 
principally from the attitude of her n(*ighl)uurs in i)roi)()sing to 
t*'rininate reciprocal “most-favoured-nalion” agreements and thus 
(m leave the Empire without specially defined status hi tlieir trade. 
The dismissal of Bismarck was liastened by tlie lurTi wliicli affairs 
h id taken, and it fell to his siiceessor, ("aprivi, to de'^ ise a new and 
more conciliatory policy. The plan at length agreed upon was 
tie abandonment of the principle of tariff autonomy and the 
elaboration of the reinidiated agreements into a new series of 
treaties, based ujmn the ])rincij)le of reciprocal reductions of 
duties; in other words, emulation of tlie course ui)()n which France 
had embarked in 1860. The agrarians oiiiiosed the iiew^ policy, 

^ It ifl to bo obaor\od thal unionp, llio Eiiroi>oiin coiinlrios. Franco, Ihily, and 
Aiislria had gono farlhor in i)ro1ocfion lhaii, o\(‘n in 1890. had (iorrnany. 
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but the manufacturers, desiring larger foreign markets, supported 
it, and in the end, when it was perceived that the only alternative 
was renewed tariff retaliation, it commended itself to both the 
government ami tJie mass of the nation. The first treaties of the 
new type were concluded with Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Bel¬ 
gium at the close of 1891. Further engagements were entered into 
with Switzerland in 1892, Rumania and Servia in 1893, and (fol¬ 
lowing a notable tariff war in 1893-94) with Russia in 1894. In 
all cases the treaties provided for “most-favoured-nation” treat¬ 
ment and for mutual reductions, and even entire remissions, of 
duties. All except the Russian convention were to continue in 
operation until the close of 1903, and thereafter indefinitely, until 
terminated (on one year\s notice) by either of the contracting 
powers. The Russian engagement bound the two nations not to 
increases the duties on certain commodities during a period of ten 
years. 

Later Stages of the Agrarian Movement. The agrarians never 
became reconciled to the new system; and inasmuch as it hai)penc(l 
that the years (‘overed by the negotiations witnessed another sliarp 
fall in agricultural prices, they redoubled lh(‘ir ])rotests until, in 
October, 1894, they succeeded in forcing the retirement of Caprivi 
from the chancellorship. From this time onwards agrarianism was 
a preponderating issue in German j)olitics. Already in 1893 there 
had been established the bund dcr Landwirthe, or League of 
Farmers, which as a propagandist agency w^as extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful; and under the leadership of the landowners and Junkers 
of north and cast Prussia the agrarian forces closed ranks and 
addressed themselves to the task of gaining complete control of 
the Empire\s economic policy. The measures immediately de¬ 
manded included increased protection for the produce of agri¬ 
culture and its allied industries, revision of the land laws in the 
interest of landowners, and legislation restraining agricultural 
labourers from leaving their native districts; and tlierc was a 
very strong tendency to exalt the interests of agriculture with 
little or no regard for interests of any other kind. Agriculture 
was to be regarded as the iirimary concern of the nation and the 
promotion of it the chief business of the government. 

The favours which the agrarians won for agriculture in the next 
twenty years were many and varied. During the period covered 
by the chancellorship of Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst (1894- 
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1900) the government contrived to rule with the support of the 
newly-risen “blue-black” bloc, composed of the C'cnter and that 
portion of the Conservative party which was not agrarian, and 
the agrarian elements obtained no important concession. As, how¬ 
ever, the year approached when the (3aprivi treaties niight be de¬ 
nounced, it became manifest not only that there would have to be 
a somewhat general overhauling of the existing tariff arrangements 
but that in determining the nature of the readjustments the agra¬ 
rians would be able to exert a powerful influence. 

Discussion of the question of prolonging the treaties began in 
the Reichstag as early as 1897, and in that year there was estab¬ 
lished an Economic Committee, consisting of thirty persons, 
charged with the task of investigating the subject and submitting 
a report upon it. The commiltee w^as strongly protectionist, and 
the principal recommendation wdiich it made was that there should 
be enacted a new and comprehensive tariff law, more specialised 
and detailed than the law of 1879, and fixing high maximum rates 
which should be made the basis of the negotiation of new' com¬ 
mercial treaties. The recommendation promptly found a place 
in the program of the government, wdth the important qualifi¬ 
cation, urged by agrarian and industrial protectioni^s alike, that 
minimum rates, as well as maximum, should be pn'^enbed. In 
January, 1901, Count von Biilow, wdio in the preceding year had 
succeeded Prince Ilohcnlolie in the chancellorship, gave the agra¬ 
rians the desired pledge of a substantial increase of the duties 
on grain, live-stock, and all agricultural products; and in the fol¬ 
lowing July the government submitted its bill. 

The Tariff of 1902 and the New Treaties. The predominating 
features of the mca.sure w'crc as follows: (1) 946 classes of im¬ 
ports w'cre recognised, of w'hich 200 were to remain free of duty; 
(2) existing duties on most raw materials were reduced; (3) the 
duties on grain, live-stock, and meats were greatlv increased, while 
taxes on various articles of use to agriculturists w'^rc aboli‘^hed; 
(4) with respect to wheat, rye, oats, barley, and spelt there was 
specified, in each case, a minimum below which reductions by 
treaty arrangement should not be made; and (5) the duties on 
manufactured goods were increased. Although professing to desire 
:io less ardently than had Count Caprivi to promote impartially 
the interests of agriculture and indu.str>', Chancellor von Biilow', 
in introdiK'ing the bill in the Reichstag, avowed that the govern- 
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tured goods of every kind. Important also is the enlargement of 
the consuming power of the peoi)le by reason of the growth of 
wealth and the improvement of standards of living. A third con¬ 
sideration is the growth of the domestic interchange of raw and 
jiartly manufactured wares which the development of large-scale 
industry inevitably promotes. Finally may be mentioned the ex¬ 
tension of the facilities of inland transportation, chiefly the rail¬ 
way and the waterway. 

Even more remarkable, however, was the expansion of the Em¬ 
pire's Lrade with the outlying world. Cierman for(‘igii trade in late 
decades had a liumblc beginning. Not only was it, as recently as 
1870, small in amount, but the method of its propagation long 
continued to be the flooding of the markets with cheap imitations 
of high-grade English goods. The Cerman representative at the 
Centennial Exposition held at Philadelphia in 1876 felt obliged 
to report that Cierman industry produced only articles which were 
Hchlvcht und billig, i.e., j)oor and cheap, and that Krupp guns com¬ 
prised the only portion of the country’s industrial output of which 
it was possible to be proud.^ Starting thus on a low plane, (Ger¬ 
many contrived gradually, none the less, to raise the (juality of her 
manufactures and to compete successfully with her rivals for the 
possession of the more desirable branches of the world’s trade. 
The statistics of the Empire’s commerciid development since 1870 
arc difficult to present, for the reason that the figures before and 
after the admission of Bremen and Hamburg to the customs union 
in 1888 are not comparable, and by reason of the farther circum¬ 
stance that in 1907 a new classification of both imports and exports 
was adopted which renders impossible close comparison with re¬ 
spect to jiarticular branches of trade. In 1872 the value of im¬ 
ports, however, was stated at 3,468,000,000 marks and that of 
exports at 2,494,000,000 marks; in 1905 the figures were, respec¬ 
tively, 7,420,000,000 and 5,840,000,000. At the last-mentioned date, 
the foreign trade of (Germany was exceeded in value by that of 
(Ireat Britain only. 

The country’s economic development was such as to involve 
changes no less important in the character than in the volume oi 
the trade abroad. Sixty years ago exports consisted almost ex¬ 
clusively of foodstuffs and raw materials; by 1914 they consisted 
very largely of manufactures. Population and industrial growth 

* Blondel, UEnnor induntr\cl ti t'tnnmrrdal du pruple AUemand, ir»2. 
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had outstripped agricultural development and the Empire was no 
longer even approximately self-sufficing. Of raw materials ex¬ 
ported, coal alone was important; and the large export of this 
commodity was offset by a heavy import. On the other hand, 
the great articles of import had come to be foodstuffs and raw 
materials—cotton, wool, silk, wheat, barley, coffee, rye, flour, etc.— 
and only about one-fifth of the total con.sisted of manufactures. 


Beet sugar was the only foodstuff exported extensively. 

The dis- 

tribution of German exports and imports 

among the principal 

countries at three periods is 

shown in the following tables 

: 


Exports 




Country 


Per 

cent, of total 



mJi 


um 

1007 

Great Britain .. 

. 20.8 


19.3 

15.5 

Ausiria-Hiiiigary . 

. i;i.2 


10.3 

10.5 

United States . 

. 8.9 


9.1 

9.5 

Holland . 

. 8.0 


8.2 

6,0 

Rii.ssia . 

. 0.4 


8.1 

64 

Switzerland . 

. 0.2 


5.9 

5.5 

France . 

. 6.2 


5.3 

0.6 

Belgium . 

. 4.9 


5.2 

5.0 


Imports 




Country 


Per 

cent, of total 



isf)4 


VJ03 

1007 

United State.s . 

. 12.4 


14.9 

15.1 

Russia . 

. 12.7 


13.1 

12.7 

Great Britain . 

. 14.2 


13.2 

11.2 

Austria-IIungarv . 

. 13.6 


11.9 

9.3 

France (including colonics) 

.... 5.0 


t).5 

5.2 

British India . 

. 3.8 


4.5 

4.7 

Argentina . 

. 2.4 


4.3 

5.1 


In a considerable measure the restrictions upon trade expansion 
which were imposed by the country’s protectionist policy were 
offset by the pertinacity and adroitness of the German manufac¬ 
turer and merchant in seeking and developing foreign markets. In 
the first place, extreme care was taken to ascertain precisely the 
kinds of goods which the peoples to be dealt with desired, and 
every effort was made to ensure that the wares sent to them were 
of these kinds and no other. Quality, colour, size, fittings, price— 
all weye determined entirely by the purchasers’ needs or whims. 
Furthermore, commercial openings were carefully watched and 
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reported, not only by the consuls and other officials, but by a 
multitude of agents of the great industrial, commercial, and bank¬ 
ing establishments. These agents were specially trained in lan¬ 
guages and commercial law, and easily excelled those employed 
by the business interests of all other countries. Trade papers, also, 
were published in eight or ten principal tongues and circulated 
widely in the various parts of the world in which trade had been 
developed. German banks co-operated in a number of ways, 
especially by assisting merchants in the establishment of liberal 
credit arrangements with their customers. And, finally, trade ex¬ 
pansion had been powerfully stimulated by the improvement of 
shipping facilities, including the building up of the two largest 
steamship companies in the world.^ 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF TSARIST 

RUSSIA 

Stages of Economic Evolution. A notiible development of the 
lialf-eentury preceding the World War was a change of attitude 
among western peoples toward Russia and things Russian. As 
late as 1900 Russia, save within very restricted circles, was re¬ 
garded as a vast, undeveloped, conglomerate empire, w'hose gov¬ 
ernment was hopelessly autocratic and corrupt, and whose people 
were ignorant, intolerant, unproductive, barbarous, non-European, 
and largely incapable of progress. By 1914 the Empire was con¬ 
sidered one of the great and promising states of Europe, its })oliti- 
cal system broadly based and by no means wholly unenlightened, 
its people industrious, ambitious, serious, and possessed of much 
actual and latent culture. The shift of view came in part because 
the realities of Russian life and character were made known as 
never in earlier days by travellers and writers and by the products 
of Russian scholarship. It came to be understood that Russia 
was never quite the sheer ogre-land of woBts, knouts, serfdom, 
and cruelty that it had been represented to be. The changed 
opinion was attributable in the main, however, to the fact that 
under the very eyes of the contemporary world the government 
and the social and economic organisation of the Russian lands had 
undergone readjustments which had brought tliem, more neiirly 
than ever before, into accord with the ideas and usiiges of western 
peoples. The Russia of 1914 was not the Russia of Alexander I, 
or even of the early years of Nicholas 11. 

Appreciation of the extent and character of the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century social and industrial changes by which Euro¬ 
pean Russia was made what it was by 1914 will be assisted by 
mention of the principal stages in the country’s economic history 
and of the predominating facts regarding the pliysical character of 
the country itself. The best mwlern writers on Russian social 

ao2 
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and economic development have discovered five great periods with 
essentially distinct clniracteristics.^ The first, extending from 
the eighth to the thirteenth century, was marked chiefly by the 
political division of the land under tlie leadership of the primeval 
Slavic trading towns. The principal occupation was not agricul¬ 
ture, but trade, and the commodities which were exchanged were 
not the products of cultivated soil but of the forest, principally 
furs, wax, honey, and resin. The population was concentrated 
in towns, and the characteristic political unit of the time was the 
fortified trading city, the center of a region dependent upon it 
voluntarily for protection or held forcibly in subjection to it. 
Prior to the eleventh century there was practically no cultivation 
of the soil at all; and wdiile from that time the surplusage of slaves 
which did not find ready sale began to be employed in various 
forms of tillage, agriculture on a considerable si*alc appears only 
mucli later. The first period closed with the incursions of the 
Tartars, which entirely disrupted political and economic condi¬ 
tions in the great region of Kiev and turned the Slavs perforce 
to the occupation of the plains of the Upper Volga and its tribu¬ 
taries. 

The second period, beginning at this point and extending to the 
middle of the fifteenth century, was characterised by the agri¬ 
cultural exploitation of the heavy clay soils of the region of Mos¬ 
cow by means of free peasant labour under the princes of the 
Udcli, or appanages of the Upper Volga. Trade had been broken 
up; the trading class was impoverished; towns in these northern 
parts were few and small; economic necessity threw tlic popula¬ 
tion more and more into agriculture. For the first time, Russia 
became wiiat she ever since has remained, a predominantly agri¬ 
cultural country. The third period, extending from the middle 
of the fifteenth to the second decade of the seventeenth century, 
wiis cliaracterised on the political .side by the enforced union of 
the principalities, under the leadership of Moscow, in the Russian 
state and by the disappearance of the lust vestiges of Tartar power, 
and on tlie economic side by the continued working of the upper 
V’^olga basin and of the Don black-soil region by free peasant 
labour. But this was the period, not only of the establishment of 

^ Notabb V. (). Kluchevsky, in his monumental Courae of Ruanian Hiatory, 
4 vols. (Moscow, 1!KU5-10), truns. by O. J. llognrlh, a aoIs. (London, 1011- 
lU), and J. Muvor, An Kcononuc Hiatory of Ruaaia, 2 vol.s. (London, 1014) 
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the power of the tsar, but of the ascendency of the boyar railitarj^ 
class, and the freedom of the peasant was beginning to be en¬ 
croached upon seriously by the consolidation of large estates in 
the hands of the members of this class. It was in this period that 
most of the fundamental principles of Russian land tenure, as well 
as the essentials of serfdom, were brought into widespread opera¬ 
tion. In the sixteenth century the mass of the peasants were still 
free renters, but heavily burdened with obligations to the state 
and to the landowners, and with debts. Their gradual subjection 
to land bondage was inevitable. 

The fourth period, which began with the accession of the 
Romanov dynasty in 1613 and closed with the death ot Nicholas I 
in 1855, witnessed the rise of Russia to the rank of a gi‘eat Euro- 
oean power. The authority of the princes of Moscow wa^' extended 
northwards, westwards, and southwards, until the whole of the 
vast Russian plain was occupied; an outlet to the sea was acquired; 
i new capital was founded; the governmental system was ampli¬ 
fied and strengthened; and the widely scattered elements of tlie 
Russian nationality were unified. On the economic side, the car¬ 
dinal facts were the firm binding to the soil of the peasant culti¬ 
vator class and the rise, from the middle of the cigliteenth century, 
of manufacturing. The decline in status of the peasantry was a 
consequence, in the main, of the increasing burden of debt to the 
landowners. The process was intricate, and many of its phases 
are imperfectly understood, but the outcome was the reduction 
of the great majority of the peasants to the condition of serN 
of the state or of individual landed proprietors. The last of tlie 
five historic periods is that extending from the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century to the outbreak of the World War. It is the epoch 
of incipient political liberalism, of growing discontent and re¬ 
curring crises, of revolution, and of intermittent reform. It was 
marked, more specifically, by the large-scale exploitation of the 
mineral, forest, and agricultural resources of Siberia; by an enor¬ 
mous expansion of agriculture in the European provint'es and of 
the exportation of cereals; by the formal emancipiition of the 
bondaged peasantr\', with subsequent relapse of large numbers into 
debt dependence upon their former ovv^ners or otliers; by heavy 
importations of French and other foreign capital to be employed 
in railroad construction and similar enterprises; and by the trans¬ 
formation of the conditions and methods of industry on lines 
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already familiar in England, France, Germany, and other western 
lands. 

The Country One Hundred Years Ago : the Serfs. The aspects 
of Russian development with which we are here concerned belong? 
to the closing portion of the fourth and to the fifth of these 
periods. At the opening of the nineteenth century the Empire was 
outwardly powerful and imposing. Its splendid achievements dur¬ 
ing the long reign of the statesmanlike Catherine II (1761-96) 
were fittingly capped by Alexander Ts assumption of leader¬ 
ship in the campaigns whicli culminated in the overthrow of Na¬ 
poleon and by the ascendency ol Russian diplomacy at the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna. The country was of enonnous extent—in 1815, 
ten times the size of France, thirty-three times the size of England 
and Wales, forty times the size of the state of New York. And 
over its area of two million square miles wa^ spread a population 
of fifty millions, bound together by common religion, language, 
and tradition. It was rich in natural resources—in black soil, in 
forests, in minerals*, and in rivers suitable for the transportation 
of commodities. And throughout two-thirds of its vast extent cli¬ 
mate imposed no necessary limitations upon settlement and pro¬ 
ductive enterprise. In a con‘-iderablc measure, however, richness 
of resources and external i)rcstige wTre offset by adverse politicjd 
and social conditions. Government was bureaucratic, inefficient, 
corrupt. Agriculture was crude and unproductive. Industries were 
few and in a rudimentary stage of development. The possession 
of capital was practically restricted to the nobility. External com¬ 
merce was in the hands of foreigners. Home trade took the form 
mainly of barter. The public finances were disorganised and un¬ 
stable, and taxes were heavy and wastefully collected. The 
learned prolcs^^ions had no corporate existence. The masses were 
without education and without the means of acquiring it. 

Starting as a trading country, Russia early became predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural; and this character is retained at the present 
day, although in consequence of the industrial development of 
the past fifty years the Empire had by 1914 become decidedly 
less purely agricultural. In describing, however briefly, Russian 
economic development in modern times one must, therefore, begin 
with agriculture, taking note especially of the status of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, the system of land tenure, and the progress of agri¬ 
cultural technique. 
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The capital fact concerning the population of Russia a hundred 
years ago is that it consisted of two great classes, the nobility 
and the peasantry. A middle class of well-to-do and intelligent 
bourgeoisie such as comprises to-day, and comprised even then, 
the backbone of western nations, was virtually non-existent. 
Peter the Great had proposed to build up such a class by organising 
the merchants in gilds, but the effort had borne little fruit. The 
nobility in 1815 numbered some 14,000 families. Barring the 
clergy, a few professional people, and some merchants and bankers, 
the remainder of the inhabitants were peasants. Fully nine-tenths 
of the arable land was owned by the crown, the royal princes, and 
the nobility. It was held in large estates, and it was cultivated 
by the peasants, most of whom were serfs. The number of serfs 
on the crow’n domains alone in 1815 was 16,000,000. The great 
estates, as a rule, were divided into two portions, one of whicli was 
reserved for the immediate use of the owner, the other being 
allotted to his serfs. The serfs lived in little village communities, 
known as mirs, and each village regulated the cultivation of the 
land assigned to its inhabitants, paying the proprietor every year 
a stipulated sum as a collective obligation of the village group. 
The serfs, of course, were only tenants; they owned no land, and 
their sole means of livelihood was such portion of the product of 
their bits of ground as remained after the dues to the landlord 
had been met. As was true of serfs in western countries, they 
were subject to the obligation of the corvee, and the amount of 
time which they were bound to spend in labour upon the lord’s 
demesne rose to the enormous average of three days a week. Tlie 
landlord, furthermore, wielded powers of discipline and punish¬ 
ment, which, although nominally regulated by law, were in prac¬ 
tice absolute. No serf might withdraw from tlie estate upon which 
he was born, and when the estate was sold or otherwise alienated, 
he passed with it to the new proprietor. By and large, the con¬ 
dition of the Russian serfs was at least as unfavourable as was 
that of the serfs of Prussia prior to 1807, and was distinctly worse 
than was that of such serfs as there were in France in 1789. 

Steps in the Emancipation of the Serfs. That the problem 
created by the number and the unhappy lot of the serfs was one 
of real seriousness was recognised in influential quarters even 
before the close of the eighteenth century. The prevailing system 
was strongly entrenched in tradition and in the predilections and 
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interchts of the nobles; one's wealth, indeed, was reckoned, not in 
acres of land, but in the number of “souls” that one possessed. 
The system, none tlie less, offended the most enlightened moral 
sense of the age. It had not even been proved of clear economic 
advantage. And from the era of the French Revolution it was 
subjected to an increasing amount of criticism. At tlie close of 
the Napoleonic wars, Tsar Alexander I (1801-25), as yet of notable 
liU^al-mindcdness, gave the subject much thought and even pro¬ 
jected schemes for a general emancipation. In 1819 the serfs in 
tlie three Baltic provinces were liberated, the peasants obtaining 
personal freedom on condition of giving up their land to the land¬ 
lords.^ The magnitude of the task and the sovereign’s wavering 
disposition, however, prevented the taking of further positive 
steps. Alexander’s successor, Nicholas I (1825-55), was a reac¬ 
tionary of the most thoroughgoing type, yet even he was frank 
to admit that serfdom as it existed throughout the Empire was 
both indefensible and inimical to the national interests. “1 do 
not understand,” he at one time declared, “how man came to be a 
thing, and I can explain the fact only by deception on one side 
and ignorance on the other. We must make an end to this. It 
is better wh' should give up, of our own account, that which other¬ 
wise might be wrested from us.” But, despite the fact that during 
the three decades of the reign not fewer than six (‘omniist ions were 
appointed to investigate the subject, the influence of the landhold¬ 
ing official class was sufficient to dissuade the sovereign from 
action. 

The formal abolition of serfdom remained to be accomplished 
by the “Tsar Liberator,” Alexander II (1855-81). Within a year 
after his accession the new monarch confessed to a deputation of 
the Moscow nobility that he was not averse to emancipation and 
declared that some day the change wmuld have to be made and 
that it would be better for it to come from above than from below. 
Early in 1857 he appointed a new commission to consider the ques¬ 
tion, and very soon he was rewarded by an offer from the nobility 
of the three Lithuanian provinces of Kiev, Volliynia, and Podolia 
to complete the emancipation which they had begun in 1817 by 
allotting to their freedmen land in full ownership. Public interest 

* Niipoleon had carried out a similar reform in J'oland in 1812. The 
result was dubious in both instances, being chiefly to create a great agri¬ 
cultural proletariat. 
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attained a lofty pitchy and some of the Tsar's advisers pro¬ 
posed that a great national assembly should be convoked for 
the consideration of the subject. The sovereign had no intention 
to let slip from his hands the power of shaping the new agrarian 
system, but he authorised committees of landowners to deliberate 
upon the problems involved, and he sought to impart to the im¬ 
pending action a broadly national character. 

The serfs in the country now numbered approximately 47,000,- 
000. Of these, 20,000,000 dwelt on the domains of the crown, 
4,700,000 on the appanages reserved for the Imperial family, and 
21,000,000 on private estates; 1,400,000 were in domestic service. 
The liberation of the serfs on the crowm estates and the appanages 
was the easier part of the task. Their position, as a rule, was 
better already than that of the serfs on the estates of the nobles, 
and all that was immediately necessary was for the (Town to grant 
tliem personal freedom and to recognise them as owners of the 
parcels of ground which they had been accustomed to cullivate. 
By way of example, a rescript of July, 1858, liberated the appanage 
s(Tfs and conferred upon them full ownership. In the following 
year was inaugurated a series of measures freeing the serfs of the 
crown. This part of the work was executed gradually, being com¬ 
pleted only in 1866. The purposes of the Tsar, however, ex¬ 
tended farther. They included the emancipation of the serfs 
on private estates as well. The way was carefully prepared, and 
amid reforms of the press laws, of the judicial system, of local 
government, and of education, there was promulgated, March 3, 
1861,^ a decree unsurpassed in boldness, or in importance, by any 
liberating measure in the history of modern Europe. This was 
the Edict of Emancipation, which accomplished the liberation of 
not fewer than 23,000,000 people attached to the estates of the 
nobility and effectually pledged the nation agiiinst the further 
tolerance of an economic system long outworn and already swept 
from every other country of Europe. 

Conditions of the Emancipation, It was recognised by the 
Tsar that a mere grant of personal freedom would be insufficient. 
“Liberation without land,” he rightly said, “has always ended in 
an increase of the proprietor's arbitrary powTr.” Provision must 
be made whereby the personal independence that had been granted 
might be safeguarded and some real measure of economic inde- 

* *<Virnar.\ 10, nccording to tlip ltu^siaIl Calcnrlar. 
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pendencc might be attiiined. The emancipated peasantry must be 
given land, else it would be a sheer proletariat and nothing of sub¬ 
stantial importaiiec would have been gained. The nobles were the 
legal owners of the land and could hardly be made to give up any 
considerable portion of it without compensation. At the same 
time, the peasants, whose ancestors for centuries had lived upon 
and cultivated it, considered it already rightfully theirs. The 
solution hit upon was in the nature of a compromise whereby the 
nobles kept a portion of their land and sold tlie remainder to the 
peasants. In large sections of the country the problem was simpli¬ 
fied by the fact that the peasants lived in villages, each family 
having a cottage and a surrounding plot of garden ground. Under 
these circumstances, after a portion of an estate was set aside to 
be retained by the landlord, the peasants dwelling on the estate 
were recognised as the owners of their houses and garden plots, 
while the general farming lands surrounding the villages became 
the collective properly of the village, to be re-divided at intervals 
among the village inhabitants. Where, however, individual pro¬ 
prietorship, as distinguished from communism, had been the rule— 
especially in Little Russia and in Poland—the land was assigned 
directly to individuals. The amount of land which, under either 
of the processes mentioned, fell to an individual for use in sus¬ 
taining his family varied with soil, climate, and densits of popu¬ 
lation. The average for the Empire as a whole was 22.5 acres; 
but in the fertile, more thickly settled south it wa*- only 5.5 acres. 
In no case was the property bestowed gratis. For everything of 
which he was deprived the landlord was granted compensation. 
The peasantry itself had no means with which to pay; conse¬ 
quently there was devised an arrangement whereby the requisite 
funds were to be advanced immediately by tlic state and the 
loan, bearing six per cent, interest, was to be repaid by the peasants 
in instalments termed “redemption annuities” covering a period 
of forty-nine years.’ The principle was the same as that utilised 
somewhat later in the land purchase laws for Ireland. The amount 
of land which in this way passed from the hands of the great pro¬ 
prietors into the hands of the peasantry was 350,964,187 acres— 
practically one-half of the agricultural area of the Empire. 

^ Strictly, the redemption was not calculated on the value of the allotments 
of land, but was considered as a compensation for the loss of the compulsory 
labour of the serfs. 
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Rave in the west, where individual ownership prevailed, the 
srheme of land tenure upon whieh the settlement was based 
that of collective ownership of farming land combined with private 
ownership of houses and lots. The ownership of the farming land 
in any particular locality was vested in ii commune, or mir, com- 
po-^ed legally of represeniaiives of each resident family and pre¬ 
sided over by a mayor. One of tJic functions of tliis body was to 
meet from time to time to re-allot tlic common lands among the 
iieads of families, and tlic individual enjoyed only tiie usufruct of 
Jiis allotment without power of sale or mortgage. The inirs in¬ 
herited the police and other public functions hitherto devolving 
upon the proprietor, and they were responsible, not only for llu* 
redemption annuities duo the government, but also for all taxes 
and for the quota of recruits for the army. For administrative 
purposes tlic mirs were grouped in volosts, or cantons, with an 
elected president, an assembly, and tribunals of iheir own. 

The Results of Emancipation: Later Agrarian Legislation. It 
cannot be said that the outcome of the settlement thus effected 
was altogether happy. Tlic moral uplift of the emancipation is 
indubitable. But the economic gain proved somewhat illusory. 
Prior to the emancipation economic life retained much of its 
mediaeval character. It was based on homo production for home 
consumption. The peasant was not a free man, and he was liable 
to harsh treatment; but his outlay for food, knlging, clothing, fuel, 
and light was practically naught. How valuable were the old ill- 
defined rights of grazing cattle on the landlord’s pasture, of gath¬ 
ering wood in the landlord’s forest, and of obtaining from the 
landlord pecuniary help in time of need was not realised until 
these privileges were suddenly swept away. JCveiy^ihing under the 
new system had to be bought and paid for. Furthermore, while 
the peasant was relieved of his obligation to the landlord, for it 
was substituted an almost equally galling obligation, through the 
mir, to the state. Upon the mir was imposed the ta'^k of reim¬ 
bursing the Imperial treasury for the funds advanced, and to 
fulfill this task meant inevitably to regulate closely and to tax 
unsparingly the economic activities of the villager.^ Even the 

^Even in those ptirls ol the countiy ^^herp the eoniiiiunul system did not 
exist at nil, and the peasants roiehed (lieir land in individual holditifis, the 
entire ^rnnt was newrtholess (oiisiflered ns allotted to the xilhiKe (Oiii- 
niuiiity, whiih was held reN]Kiiisilile for the aecurate payment of the redemp¬ 
tion dues of the individual householders. 
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newly-won freedom of the individual to ro where he liked proved 
fictitious?, because to prevent the depopulation of heavily in¬ 
debted mirs and the repudiation of their obligations it was found 
necessary to restrict the liberty of migration very nearly as rigidly 
as under the former system. The peasant became, for all practical 
purposes, the “serf ot the state.” Furthermore, the government 
in the end dealt so generously with the great proprietors that the 
refidjustment really left the peasantry with less land than it had 
been aeeubtomed to hold In allotments from the noblos; and with 
the growth of poi)ulation and successive redivisions of the soil it 
came about that the peasant found himself with, on an average, 
not more than half as much land as w^as assigned to him under 
the old regime. 

It is well within the truth to say that the most important 
problem in Russia in the half-century preceding the World War 
was that of agrarian reform. Approximately seven-eighths of the 
inhabitants of tlie European portion of the Empire were engaged 
wholly or mainly in agriculture. But in no important country of 
Europe did the tillage of the soil stand at a lower level. The 
principal obstacles to progress lay in the legally restricted posi¬ 
tion of tlie peasant, in the exces'^ivo burden of taxation which he 
bore, in his poverty, and in his lack of enterprise. In large regions 
the peasants lived from year to year on the brink oi starvation. 
From a period closely following the emancipation, failure of crops 
and improvidence operated to throw the iiiirs in airears. In 1900 
the total amount of such arrearages was estimated at more than 
seventy-five million dollars, and in 1904, there being in many 
eases no prospect of payment, a large portion of this amount was 
cancelled by the government as a measure of conciliation. 

In later times, and especially after the revolution of 1905-06, 
the agrarian situation received close attention in the Duma and 
the (Council of the Empire, and from the ministry of agriculture, 
the provincial zemstvos, and students of economic affairs. Agra¬ 
rian discontent was one of the mainsprings of the revolution, and 
agrarian riots formed one of its most serious phn^es. The cry of 
the peasantry" was for more land, and while during the year 1905 
the landlords sold to the peasants lands which aggregated one- 
quarter of their entire possessions, the demand was satisfied only 
temporarily. The rock upon which the first Duma, in 1906, split 
was the proposal of the Constitutional Democrats that the re- 
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maining estates of the great landholders be expropriated in favour 
of the peasants. Meanwhile, by a manifesto of November 16, 
1905, it was laid down that after January 1, 1907, there should 
be no farther collections of dues from the mirs on account of the 
loans made at the time of the emancipation. In other words, the 
state completcl}’' cancelled this communal obligation and provided 
that after the date mentioned the villages should become full 
owners of their land, with no farther liability to the state except, 
of course, for ordinary land taxes. 

In the next place, in November, 1906, during the interval be¬ 
tween the dissolution of the first Duma and the assembling of the 
second one, two edicts were promulgated which had for their pur¬ 
pose the encouragement of the conversion of collectively-owned 
land into individual proprietorships. These edicts, consolidated 
and extended by measures enacted by the Imperial Duma and the 
Imperial Council, took form finally in the great laws of .luly 27, 
1910, on “the revision and completion of certain regulations on 
peasant land-tenure” and June 11, 1911, on “land settlement.” 
The principal objects of the reform embodied in these measures 
were the development of small proiirietorshijis and the extension 
to landowners of the fullest freedom to cultivate their holdings 
us they desired and to dispose of them without restraint. In 
communes in wdiich there had been no redistribution of land since 
the original allotment of 1861 all holders were recognised as 
owners of their holdings.^ And in all other communes every 
occupier was given the right to demand at any moment that he 
should be assigned as individual owner the portion of the com¬ 
munal land which he was actually occupying. This legislation, in 
reality, introduced into Russian law the conception of the indi¬ 
vidual ownership of land by persons of any and all stations, under 
conditions similar to those existing in western Europe. In a sense 
it was revolutionary; yet to an extent it involved a return to 
the principles of the emancipation edict of 1861, for by the terms 

^ These were geuernlly the more fortunutely sitiuited communes, in which 
the peasants, having been huccessful as fai'niors and having invested much 
money and lobour iu their land, were naturally opposed to a system of 
periodic redistribution, ['nder such conditions the holdings hud become, for 
all practical purposes, private property. An Imperial law of 1S93 prohibited 
redistributions of land at intervals of less than twelve years and required 
that peasants who had improved the land allotted to them l>y drainage, 
irrigation, or in Hn> other way, should in the cveul of n redistribution be 
given the same or equally good alloliueuts, or should be given compensation> 
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of that edict the communes were given the power to allot to 
individual peasant members in private property their share of 
the lands purchased by the community, the only restriction being 
that any distribution must be on the plan of uniformity for all 
members. Between 1861 and 1910 not more than half of the 
communes made such a distribution, and in several pieces of 
legislation during the period, notably a law of Dc(‘cmbcr 27, 1893, 
it was clearly assumed that the communal system was character¬ 
istically Russian and to be regarded as permanent. 

As might be supposed, the new legislation provoked sharp dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. In the Duma it was supported by the Center 
but opposed by both the Right and Left parties. Those who be¬ 
lieved that only individual ownership of property can stimulate 
an adequate development of agriculture defended it. They j)ro- 
nounced the collectivism of the mir obsolete; they avowed that 
the commune did not idlow the development of individual initia¬ 
tive and enterprise, that it lowered the jiroductiveness of labour, 
that it prevented the holders of the land from giving full attention 
to its rational exi)loitation; and they argued especially from the 
agrarian productivene'-s of France, Belgium, and other western 
countries. On the other hand, it was contended that the faults 
of Russian agriculture had not arisen from the communal system 
and that the shift from that system to a different one, if made at 
all, should be very much more gradual than that which the new 
laws contemplated. Meanwhile, under the provisions of the con¬ 
troverted measures tlie dissolution of the communes went forward 
with fair rapidity. Tlie fact alone can be noted; it was still too 
early when the whole process was arrested by the World War and 
lIic revolutions of 1917 to say w'hat the results would be. But it 
was plain that the laws as passed could be no more than the in¬ 
troductory measures of a long series which would be required to 
bring about the practical application of the principle of individual 
ownership generally throughout the country.^ 

Agriculture on the Eve of the World War. No single descrip¬ 
tion of the products and methods of agriculture in pre-war Russia 
is possible, because Russia was a world of itself, with the widest 
contrasts of climate and soil, and its economic organisation was 
peculiarly regional. A sinuous line drawn from Zhitomir via Kiev 

^For a brief disru.s.siuD of the agrarian situation after 1906 sec Mayor, 
Economic History of Huaaia, 11, 340-357. 
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and Kazan to Ufa separated the "northern soils” from the "south¬ 
ern soils,” and each half of the country was itself divided into 
several belts or zones with sharply contrasted characteristics. In 
the tundra of the far north agriculture was impossible, and in the 
forest region south of the tundra it was carried on with much dif¬ 
ficulty by reason of the poverty of the soil and the shortness of 
the seasons. Speaking broadly, south of 60° only did the tillage 
of the soil become the principal resource of the inhabitants. Here, 
in an area of 600,000 square miles, rye, oats, barley, wheat, flax, 
and potatoes were grown extensively, especially in the Baltic prov¬ 
inces. Farther to the south lay the great black-earth region, in 
whose western provinces of Kiev, Podolia, Poltava, and Kharkov 
agriculture was more productive and more advanced than in any 
other section of the Empire. Wheat was the principal product,, 
although rye, buckwheat, corn, and other cereals were grown in 
large quantities, and in Bessarabia, Crimea, and the Caucasus 
much attention was given to vinc-culiure. In the more eastern 
portions of this black-earth district, stretching off to the Volga, the 
winters were severe and droughts were frequent, while the land 
was much impoverished by prolonged grain cropping without rota¬ 
tion or renovation. For these reasons the peasantry there was 
exposed at frequent intervals to the horrors of famine. Finally, 
there were the stepiics, extending from Bessarabia to the Caucasus, 
in which agriculture was more diversified. Taking the Empire as a 
whole, the grain most largely grown was rye, which formed a 
staple of the peasant’s food. But wheat was the principal com¬ 
modity produced for export. 

The methods of cultivation employed over the greater part of 
the country were extremely primitive. The mass of the peasant 
cultivators were too poor to procure improved seeds or labour- 
saving machinery, or to keep up the productiveness of their land 
by fertilisation or by allowing it to lie fallow. It was only on the 
estates of well-to-do landowners that much machinery was used, 
and even upon such estates there was some falling off in efficiency 
of cultivation through the shortage of labour arising from the 
abolition of serfdom. The plough most commonly utilised was 
the old peasant implement of wood drawn by a single horse or ox; 
seed was sown as a rule by hand; grass and grain were cut ordi¬ 
narily with a scythe; threshing was commonly carried on by hand 
labour or by treading. None the less, iron ploughs, drills, self- 
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binding machines, and threshing machines had been introduced, 
and all were manufactured in Russia as well as imported from 
abroad. The increase in the volume of agricultural products had 
been considerable, as is illustrated by the fact that between 1860 
and 1900 the average annual export of cereals rose from less than 
one and one-half million tons to more than six million tons. 

Beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. Until recent times 
Russia was almost exclusively an agricultural country. The lim¬ 
ited needs of the peasantry for manufactured goods were met by 
handicraft industries carried on by the peasants themselves in the 
intervals of their agricultural employment, while the manufac¬ 
tured articles required by the richer portion of the population 
were imported from abroad. After about 1890, however, the 
development of industry proceeded at a rapid pace, the factory 
system was introduced, large towns sprang up, and, in short, the 
Empire underwent a transformation of industrial conditions quite 
comparable in kind, if not in degree, with that which has been 
described as taking place in England, France, and Cicrmany. The 
fundamental fact about the development of Russian manufactures 
is that the achievement was predominantly a prcKluct of state ini¬ 
tiative and not, as in England, a natural outcropping of unassisted 
private enterprise. ^^Nothiiig,’' says a recent Kusrian wTiter, 
“could be less spontaneous than the development of our manufac* 
turing industries.” From the days of Peter the (ireat the Russian 
government was untiring in its effort to stimulate manufactures. 
At one time it employed monopolies to this end, at another the 
payment of bounties, and all of the while it utilised to the utmost 
the device of the protective tariff. It was Peter the (ireat who first 
introduced industry on a large scale in the country, and it is in¬ 
teresting to observe that Russia has had genuine factories cvci 
since his time. As early as 1765 there were in the Empire not 
fewer than 262 such establishments, employing 37,862 workmen 
and producing goods to the value of five million rubles. Some 
were maintained directly by the state, others by the nobles or by 
rich Moscow merchants under state patronage; and their output 
consisted principally in sail-cloth, linen, silks, arms, and ammu¬ 
nition. The supply of labour, however, was inadequate, both in 
quantity and in quality, and the methods of manufacture con¬ 
tinued to be primitive. 

From the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century it 
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is possible to trace a considerable development of industry in the 
Polish districts, carried on with private capital, and with the 
newer kinds of machinery, in factories analogous to those operating 
in England. But it was only after the emancipation of the serfs 
that, by reason principally of the substitution of voluntary wage- 
earning labour for compulsory labour, conditions became at all 
favourable for tlie advancement of industrial technique. The 
immediate effect of this action was, it is true, adverse; for approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the factory labourers at the time of the emanci¬ 
pation were workingmen in bondage, and upon attaining their 
liberty, they largely deserted their employers. The iron and 
cotton industries suffered especially. But the recovery was extraor¬ 
dinarily rapid, and in the long run the changes that had taken 
place in the status of the peasant proved industrially beneficial. 
Not only was the stock of free labour vastly increased; many of 
the noble proprietors, supplied with ready capital, were enabled 
to cancel their obligations to the state and to be(‘ome leaders in 
large-scale industrial enterprises upon modern capitalistic lines, 
riieir ability to purchase factory-made goods was at tlie same time 
increased. Tlje technical improvements wdiicli were introduced 
enabled the factories to compete more successfully with the domes¬ 
tic industries, a rigid tariff system protected them against com¬ 
petition, and Ruspiii began to advance rapidly toward a recog¬ 
nised place among the manufacturing nations of Europe. A pro¬ 
longed industrial depression during the decade 1880-89 retarded, 
but did not wholly check, this development. 

Pre-War Industrial Expansion. The era of greatest industrial 
progress began with the appointment of Count Sergius Witte in 
1893 to the ministry of finance and commerce. It was Witte’s 
conviction, as it had been that of his predecessor Wyschnegradski, 
that agriculture alone cannot make a nation strong, and it became 
his fundamental policy to diversify the country’s economic inter¬ 
ests by the construction of riiilways, the opening of mines, and the 
extension of factory industry. For the realisation of his plans cap¬ 
ital was needed, in largo quantities. The state had none to spare, 
the people little. Recourse was had, accordingly, to foreign lands, 
and it is to this period that one traces the beginning on a large 
scale of those enormous investments of French, Belgian, and other 
outside capital in Russian enterprises which have been a factor of 
such large importance in European and world politics in recent 
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times. Better import capital, even at high rates of interest, con¬ 
tended Witte, than manufactures. The policy encountered no 
small amount of opposition, but it was so far carried out as to be 
productive of remarkable results. Railroad-building and factory- 
construction went hand in hand, each acting as a powerful stimulus 
to the other. The state led with its railroads, iron-works, loco¬ 
motive plants, chemical-works, and wood-works; private capital¬ 
ists followed closely. The new industrial establishments sprang 
up in all parts of the land, but most numerously in the central dis¬ 
tricts of Moscow and A^ladimir, in the Donets district, rich in 
coal and iron, in the great ports where foreign engineering skill 
and English coal were to be had, and in Pohmd, where German 
and Jewish capital and Silesian coal were readily available. Be¬ 
tween 1887 and 1893 the number of workmen in the factories of 
the country increased by 264,856, and the value of the production 
by 400,000,000 rubles; between the years 1893 and 1899 the 
number of workmen increased by 515,358, and the value of the 
production by 1,104,000,000 rubles. It need hardly be remarked 
that growth of such rapidity was forced and abnormal. The prin¬ 
cipal ouilet for the new products was sales to the government 
in connection with its gigantic enterprises; the nation at large was 
increasing very much more slowly in prosperity and in ability to 
absorb the output of the growing industries. In 1899 came a re¬ 
action, whicli was followed by a period of severe depression. The 
expansionist movement gradually set in again, however, and dur¬ 
ing the decade 1905-14 tlie volume of industry mounted irregularly 
but in the aggregate considerably. 

The most important branch of the country’s industries by 1914 
was the manufacture of textiles. The principal scat of the textile 
trades was the governments of Moscow and Vladimir and the 
neighbouring provinces which lay near the intersection of the 
black-earth and forest zones. Linen was at an earlier time the 
main textile product, but it had been superseded by cotton goods, 
which, by reason of their cheapness and the ease with which they 
can be dyed bright colours, proved better suited to the needs and 
tastes of the peasantry. The cotton industry began with the 
weaving of imported yarn, and only in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century was mechanical power extensively employed. Not 
until this same late period was cotton-spinning developed on a 
considerable scale. By 1914, however, the production of cotton 
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goods within the country entirely satisfied the home demand, and 
only novelties and the finest qualities of thread were imported. 
And, despite vigorous competition, there was heavy exportation of 
Russian cotton fabrics and thread to the Orient. There was 
marked increase in the amount of cotton grown in the Empire, 
and the tariff upon importations from other countries was raised 
repeatedly. The manufacture of linens, woollens, and hempen 
products had been encouraged since the era of Peter the Great and 
was of large later importance. Since 1875 the manufacture of 
silk had received increasing attention in South Russia and the 
Caucasus. 

Russia possesses rich beds of coal in several districts, and in 
the Donets basin, in the south, .‘^he has one of the most inex¬ 
haustible fuel supplies in the world. Iron raining and smelting 
and working in iron are among the oldest of Russian industries. 
In 1914 there were two regions in which iron-works esjiecially 
abounded, one in the Urals, the other in the south, chiefly in the 
government of Ekaterinoslafl. In 1898 the Empire passed France 
into fourth place among the nations of the world in the production 
of pig-iron. The supply, none the less, never equalled the demand, 
and while there were heavy importations, the extravagant prices 
which had to be paid for iron goods, in consequence of the pro¬ 
hibitive tariffs, continually impeded the development of most in¬ 
dustries. The principal manufactures of the country, in addition 
to those that have been mentioned, were sugar, chemicals, paper, 
leather goods, hats, china, and glassw^arcs. It is estimated that in 
the European portions of the Empire there were employed by 1914, 
in factories of all kinds, between three million and four million 
labourers.* 

Survivals of Domestic Industry. Far from being ruined by the 
development of factory industry, the domestic system of manu¬ 
facturing persisted, and seemed likely long to persist, on a very 
extended scale. The rea'^on for this is to be found in the peculiar 
economic position of the peasants and in their exceptional capacity 
for co-operative enterpri‘?e. Through successive divisions and re¬ 
distributions their holdings of land became in many cases so small 
that the yield was altogether too meager for the independent sup¬ 
port of a household. The consequence was that the peasant was 

' On labour nioypmpnls and fartory Icginlation in Rusnia spe Mavor, 
Economic IliHtor^ of Rii$aia. IT, 407>428. 
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compelled to ckc out liis fiimily^s sustenance from agriculture by 
the income of industrial pursuits engaged in during the winter 
months. In thousands of communities the villagers entered into 
co-operative associations for the production of every sort of com¬ 
modity for whose manufacture the requisite raw or partially manu¬ 
factured material could be procured. The manufacture of wood, 
leather, bone, and fur products was most common, but every kind 
of spinning, weaving, and metal working was practised. Some¬ 
times the cottage industry was subsidiary to a factory, but ordi¬ 
narily it was entirely independent. The number of peasants en¬ 
gaged in the kustami promisel, or cottage industries, in 1904 was 
estimated at between seven and eight millions. The hours of work 
were often very long and the profits very small; but the income 
from this source frequently spelled the difference between fairly 
comfortable subsistence and destitution.^ 

Although attacliment to the soil and reluctance to engage in 
mechanical occupations were still deeply rooted among the Russian 
people, the conversion of their country from a purely agricultural 
to an agricultural-industrial area had the appearance of finality. 
The underlying causes of the change are several. In the fir'-t 
place, the emancipation of the serfs set free for employment \ ast 
numbers of labourers accustomed to a low standard of comfort, 
and many of these in the course of time sought the towns and 
entered industrial occupations. In the second place, the supply 
of industrial labour was increased, especially after 1890, by tlic 
gradual discontinuance of the method of taxation by “mutual 
guarantee,” which had operated to hold the populations of the 
villages in their places. With this change peasant labour acquired 
a new measure of mobility. A third consideration is the attraction 
which Russia offered to foreign capital through her vast resources 
and labour supply, coupled with the fact that French and Belgian 
capitalists, having suffered from the American cri^s of 1873, and 
again from that of 1893, were looking for new fields for investment. 
A fourth source of stimulus was the development of railways. A 
fifth was the promotion of popular education by the zemstvo 
authorities. And a sixth was the imposition and maintenance of 
high protective tariffs. Rome of these influences relate to the 
supply of labour, some to the supply of capital, some to still other 

'On the kuatami promiael see Mayor, Economic History of RusaiOf I, 
542-555. 
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favouring conditions. With the development of industrialism, 
furthermore, had come the formation of a permanent industrial 
class, a fact of decided importance in tlie political history of the 
Empire in recent times. 

The Growth of Domestic Trade: Transportation. Except in a 
few of the largest towns, settled and systematic trade did not 
exist in Russia prior to the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
reason was that the mass of the population was too poor to sup¬ 
port an established merchant class. The small purchases of the 
peasants were made from peddlers or other nomadic traders, com¬ 
monly at fairs, wliieh were held at frequent intervals in all por¬ 
tions of the Empire. Later decades witnessed remarkable cliange. 
With the growth of factory industry commodities were multiplied 
in quantity and variety, and in many instances were reduced 
sharply in price. By the building of railways they were rendered 
more generally accessible. Several artificial restrictions upon the 
freedom of internal commerce were abolished. And the annual 
volume of such commerce was enormously increased. It is esti- 
mat-ed that to 1914 not fewer than sixteen thousand fairs were still 
held in the Empire every year, more than three-fourths ol them in 
the European provinces.^ But they were no longer the sole points 
of exchange, and permanent localised trade was gradually taking 
their place. It seemed that in the not di^'tant future their opera¬ 
tions would be confined to the traffic with the peoples of the 
Asiatic dependencies. 

A factor of the greatest importance in Russia's economic re¬ 
construction has been the extension and improvement of the 
means of transportation and travel. Russia is a land of enormous 
distances and in no civilised country to-day save the United 
States is public welfare so dependent upon transportation facilities. 
Before the introduction of railways the rivers and canals formed 
the principal means ol communication and of trade, and their rOle 
was still, in 1914, of very great importance. About one-third of the 
Empire's total freight was transported by water, and this pro¬ 
portion had shown little variation during the past thirty years. 
The country is fortunate in its large number of navigable streams 
rising in the interior and flowing north, west, and south to the sea- 

*TIip most imporinnt wore those held nt Niini-Novporod, whirh is Rtrate^i- 
cally located at the conflucDce of the Volf^a and the Oka, and at Irbit, in 
the heart of the fur-producini; district of the Urals. 
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frontiers. At the same time, the value of these Hrterics is much 
impaired by the fact that they are r'losed by ice for periods varying 
from four to six or seven months of the year. Since the era of 
Peter the Great the river systems have been linked up and rein¬ 
forced by a net-work of canals, notably the constructions connect¬ 
ing the basin of the Volga with that of the Neva and that of the 
Dwina, and those linking the Dnieper with the Dwina, the Niemen, 
and the Vistula. The total length of artificial waterways in 1914 
was 1,225 miles. During the initial period of railway building 
waterways were neglected. But later they again received a large 
amount of care. 

It is the railway, however, that wrought the greatest transfor¬ 
mation of Russian trade and travel in modern times. The first 
Russian railway, constructed in 1836, was a short line running 
from Petrograd to Tsarskoe Selo, the summer residence of the tsar. 
In 1843 the government undertook the construction of two exten¬ 
sive lines, one in Poland connecting Warsaw with the Austrian 
frontier, the other running from Petrograd to Moscow, a distance 
of four hundred miles. These projects were carried through, but 
at great cost, jind there was no farther building of impotlance lor 
a decade. The Crimean War demonstrated the need of better 
means for the transportation of troops and supplies, and in 1856 
Tsar Alexander II instituted fre.sh incjuiry into the whole subject 
of railway construction. From this time onwards the railway 
system was developed with fair rapidity under the general direc¬ 
tion of the government, although the actual construction of the 
lines was entrusted, as a rule, to private companies. Until 1878 
construction proceeded at an average rate of six hundred miles a 
year. By the date mentioned the lines most needed for strategic 
purposes had been completed, and for a time there was a lull. 
The continued expansion of industry and the influx of foreign cap¬ 
ital, however, prompted farther extension, and in 1881 the gov¬ 
ernment itself undertook the building of new lines. Upon the 
appointment of Count Witte, in 1893, to the ministry of flnance 
a new era of construction began, and by 1905 the aggregate mile¬ 
age open for use rose to 40,500, as compared with 16,155 in 1885. 
The greatest undertaking of the period was the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, begun at Vladivostok in 1891, completed (save for a 
section around Lake Baikal) in 1901, and by 1905 affording ab¬ 
solutely continuous rail transportation from Petrograd and 
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Moscow to the Pacific Ocean over a system of roads aggregating 
more than 5,500 miles. The time and cost of transit between 
Europe and the Far East were thus reduced by half, and the 
colonisation of the Siberian lands by Russian emigrants was 
powerfully stimulated. From the period of Count Witte’s ministry 
the government not only continued to build railways, but bought 
up many lines originally constructed by private enterprise. By 
1900 the state owned more than sixty per cent., and by 1914 it 
owned approximately seventy per cent., of the total mileage of the 
country.^ After 1889 the rates for both passenger and freight 
traffic on privately owned roads were regulated by the government, 
and in 1894, there was introduced a zone tariff under winch the cost 
of long-distance travel and transportation was materially reduced. 

Foreign Trade; Tariff Policy. In relation to foreign com¬ 
merce the history of Russia from the eighteentli century to the 
Great War falls into four periods, corresponding closely to stages 
in the development of the Empire's tariff policy.^ In the first 
period, extending to about 1824, exports were scant and importa¬ 
tion was restricted by duties so high as to be practically pro¬ 
hibitive. Foreign goods were in small demand. The second period, 
comprising roughly the second quarter of tlie century, was marked 
by some reduction of tariffs, largely because the rise of smuggling 
revealed the growing market for imported wares and convinced the 
government that lower tariffs would yield larger revenue. By 
1850 the landowners had become consumers of foreign goods and 
exporters of grain; and the third period, extending from that point 
to about 1877, wa.s characterised by a pronounced trend toward 
free trade. By acts of 1850, 1857, 1859, 1864, and 1868, the tariff 
rates were reduced, and the introduction of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial machinery and the building of railways w^as thereby greatly 
promoted. The general tariff of 1868 was one oj the most moderate 
that Russia ever had. The fourth period, dating from 1877, was 
an epoch of revived protectionism. It was inaugurated, in 1877, 
by an order making customs duties payable in gold rather than in 
the depreciated paper currency—a measure which, without alter¬ 
ing the nominal amount of the various duties, had the effect of 
increasing all impositions by practically fifty per cent. A series 
of increases of rates in the decade 1880-89 culminated in a general 

*In 1914, 33,928 miles in a total of 47,479. 

*Drage, ifussian Affairs, 220. 
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measure of 1891 which consolidated and systematised the acts of 
the past two decades and extended the protection liithcrto enjoyed 
by manufactured goods only to the home production of raw ma¬ 
terials and half-manufactured goods, to the end that equal protec¬ 
tion might be accorded to all stages of production in Russia. The 
duties on coal, steel, and machinery were made prohibitive, and 
many others were raised far beyond tlieir previous level. There 
followed a bitter tariff war with Germany, ending in a treaty in 
February, 1894, whereby the two powers agreed upon reciprocal 
"most favoured nation" treatment and Russia for the first time 
in her history yielded some measure of her independence of com¬ 
mercial policy. With such modifications as were required by the 
terms of this treaty, Russia maintained her protectionist policy 
during the ensuing decade with comparative steadiness. In antici¬ 
pation of the expiration of the treaties with Germanj' and other 
countries another general revision of the tariff was undertaken in 
1903. It consisted mainly in the simple increase of most of tlie 
duties, to the end that there might be created a bai-is for negotiation 
at times of treaty renewal. The new treaty with Germany, con¬ 
cluded July 28, 1904, and made operative until 1917, recognised 
certain increases of rates on both sides; and from that time to the 
outbreak of war in 1914 there were no specially notable develop¬ 
ments. With occasional slight modifications, the high protection 
policy of the Empire persisted over into the war period. The 
main ideas underlying it were to make the country self-supporting, 
to develop its great natural resources, to establish a more favour¬ 
able balance of trade, and to obtain revenue. Abstract economic 
theory played little part in it.^ 

To what extent the policy achieved, or was adapted to achieve, 
the ends desired is a controverted question. There can be no 
doubt that some industries were stimulated, or even created, by 
the encouragement that was given them. The ablest Russian 
writer upon Russian economics, Tugan-Baranovsky, however, 

'The successive staf^cs in flic tariff liislory of the Empire during the second 
half of the nineteenth century appear from the following figureSp which giie 
the proportion of the total cuMloms duties to the total value of the goods 
imported: 

Years Per Cent, Years Per Cent, 

1851-185G 24-3 ] 881-1884 18.7 

1857-1858 17.6 1885-1890 28.3 

1860-1876 12.8 1891-1900 33.0 

1877-1880 16.1 
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denies that the protective tariff was an important general cause 
of the growth of the Empire's industry.^ And it is certain that, 
whatever the gain, there was large loss. Upon no commodities 
were the rates more excessive than upon iron products, and it is 
indisputable that the effect was to check the importation of agri¬ 
cultural machinery and to hold agriculture widely in the primitive 
stage typified by the wooden plough. It is a striking commentary 
upon the system that, reckoning prices in the quantity of grain 
which must be produced as the equivalent in value, the Russian 
peasant in 1914 paid two and one-half times as much as the Ger¬ 
man peasant for his cotton and sugar, four and one-half times as 
much for iron implements, and six times as much for coal. 

Russia's foreign trade consisted chiefly in the exchange of the 
raw and partly manufactured natural products of the country for 
the manufactured goods which could not yet be supplied in suffi¬ 
cient quantities to meet the home demand. The principal exports 
were wheat, oats, barley, rye, oil-seeds, eggs, flax, hemp, timber, 
and beet-sugar, and the Empire's best customers, in 1913, were 
Germany, Great Britain, France, the Nethcrland‘«, and Belgium. 
The principal imports were chemicals, coal, cotton yarn, leather, 
and manufactures of paper, silk, and wool; and, in late years, 
these commodities had been procured mainly in Germany, although 
to a considerable extent also in Great Britain, the United States, 
and France. In 1912 the total value of exports was $734,922,000, 
ard that of imports w’as $532,708,500. The distribution of the two 
among the countries with whicli commercial relations were sus¬ 
tained chiefly was as follows (in millions of dollars): ^ 


Country 

Exports 

Imports 

Germany . 

. 234 

267 

United Kingdom. 

. im 

72 

Netlierlandh . 

. 79 

10 

Fiance . 

. 50 

28 

Austna-IIiingaiv . 

. 38 

17 

Belgium . 

. 30 

4 

Italy . 

. 27 

8 

Denmark . 

. 20 

3 

Turkey . 

. 15 

8 

lloiimania . 

. 11 

1 

United States ... 

. 9 

44 


^ Mavor, Economic Jl^ntory of Ruiisia^ TI, 3^1. 

* J. 11. Snodgrass el al., Rusttia; a Uandhook on Commercial and Industrial 
Conditions, Special Consular Reports, No. 61 (Wasbington, 1913), 11. 
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in Rev. Econ. Internat., Apr., 1907; U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domes¬ 
tic Commeree, Russia; a Handbook of Commercial and Industrial Con¬ 
ditions, special U. S. Consular Reports, No. 61 (Washington, 1913). 

Oommerce. C. Day, History of Commerce (rev. ed., New York, 1922), 
Chap. XLIV; J. D. Whelpley, The Trade of the World (New York, 
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1013), 304-339; G. Draf^e, Russian Affairs (New York, 1904), 200-251; 
1). M. Wallace, Russia (rev. ed. New York, 1905), Chap. XXXVl; W 
von Schierbrand, Russia, her Strength and her Weakness (New York, 
1904), Chap. Ill; J. V. Ho();an, Russian-Amencan Commercial Relations, 
in Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec., 1912; U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Russia; a Handbook of Commercial and Industrial Condi¬ 
tions, special U. S. Consular Reports, No. 61 (Washington, 1913). 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE MOVEMENT OF POPULATION—EMIGRATION 

Population Growth in the Nineteenth Century. Among 
students of human affairs it is commonly agreed that tlic most 
remarkable social phenomena of the hundred and twenty-five 
years preceding the World War were (1) the increase of the aggre¬ 
gate population of the civilised w^orld, (2) the concentration of 
this population in towns and cities, and (3) the dispersion of 
peoples of European origin over vast outlying portions of the 
earth, notably North America, South America, South Africa, and 
Australia. Of the general increase of population during the period 
mentioned it is impossible to speak with exactness, for the reason 
that a large portion of the data which mu4 enter into computa¬ 
tions upon the subject rest upon estimates, or sheer guesses, rather 
than upon trustworthy statistics. Not until 1801 was the first 
general census taken in Great Britain^ and in France;-* and not 
only were other important nations slow to emulate the example 
which had been set, but even in the countries named the decennial 
enumerations long continued to be incomplete and in sundry re¬ 
spects unsatisfactory. It has been said that in Great Britain the 
first census really worthy of the name was that taken in 1841. 
With full allowance for uncertainties, however, the fact is well 
established that during the course of the nineteenth century the 
population of Europe was more than doubled. The best estimate 
of the population in 1800 which can be made is 175,000,000. Com¬ 
petent statisticians in 1882 placed the figure for their day at 
327,743,000; and equally good authority has placed it for 1914 at 
452,000,000, which is considerably more than one-quarter of the 
population of the entire world.'* This means, roughly, that for 
every four persons living in European lands at the time of 

*A Consns Bill wrb pnRRfu! bj tbp ITonsp of Comnionfl io 1753, but was 
thrown out by tlip TIoiist* of Lords hr being “folally subversive of the last 
renuiins of English liborl.\.” 

■ E. Levnsseur, Jja populalion frani;aiw (Paris, 1889), I, 299-300. 

■W. F. Willcox, in American Kconomic Review^ Dec., 1915, 742, 
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Napoleon’s consulship there were more than nine at the outbreak 
of the war of 1914 To gain some notion of the economic, social, 
and political consequences of this tremendous transformation one 
has only to pause to consider what would be the effects of multi¬ 
plying by two or three tlie number of people dwelling and making 
their living within one of our own states, or within a county, or, 
indeed, within any sort of community anywhere. 

By the census of 1801 the population of England and Wales 
was shown to be 8,892,536; that of Great Britain as a whole, 
10,500,956. Ireland’s first census was authorised in 1811 and 
taken in 1813, although the earliest figures which arc reliable arc 
those of 1821, when the population was reported as 6,801,827. In 
1821 the population of the United Kingdom was 20,800,000, repre¬ 
senting a gain of 32.7 per cent, over the estimated population of 
14,000,000 in 1789. During the nineteenth century the population 
of Scotland increased but slowly and that of Ireland declined by a 
third, but that of England and Wales was almost quadrupled. 
At the census of 1911 the population of Pmgland and Wales was 
36,070,492; that of Scotland was 4,760,904; and that of Ireland 
was 4,390,219. The total for the United Kingdom was thus 
45,221,615, which means, in round terms, a tripling of the estimated 
figure of 1789. The French census of 1801, taken under the direc¬ 
tion of Napoleon, and covering, in addition to France proper, the 
territory of Alsace-Lorraine, showed a population of 27,445,297, 
which (leaving out of account the altogether unknown populations 
of Russia and Turkey) was at the time the largest in Europe. 
During the ensuing hundred years the inhabitants of France in¬ 
creased more slowly than tliosc of any other liuropcan country for 
which definite data exist, and in the past quarter-century their 
number has been almost stationary. None the less, France had, in 
1876, 36,905,788 people, and in 1906, 39,252,245; in 1911 tlie num¬ 
ber was 39,601,509.^ In the case of Germany complete statLstics 

^Thc stationarinens of population in France huR been the subject of ex- 
fenderl disrusBion amone not ouly French sociolof^ista and stalcfimen but 
Btudeuts of social phoiiomcnn in all countries, and it has been written upon 
ToluminouBly. See A. Dumont, Depopulation et virilisation ; ^tude dvmogra- 
jihique (Paris, 1890) ; II. Clement, La depopulation en Fruncr (Paris, 1910) ; 
K. Lcwnsspiir, Iju population fratii^aiae (Paris, 1889), III, 148-230; C. Richel, 
La depopulation de la Franve, in Fev. dea Driir Afondca, May Ifi, ]9ir>; 
J. Bertiilon, La depopulation dr la France; aea conaequenreaf aea cauaea, 
meaurra d prendre pour la comhaffre (Paris, 1911) ; P. Ijeroy-Bcaulieu, 
La qucaiion dc la depopulation (Paris, 1913). 
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lire not available until the nineteenth century was far advanced. 
But research has shown the population of the country as bounded 
in 1914 to have been, in 1816, about 24,800,000, and in 1885, 
about 36,100,000. After 1860 or thereabouts, growth was very 
rapid. At the founding of the Empire, in 1871, the population 
was 41,058,792; in 1900 it was 56,367,178; by 1910 it had risen 
to 64,925,993, winch means distinctly more than a doubling in 
less than one hundred years. Following the completion of the 
nation’s unification, in 1870, the population of Italy grew from 
26,801,154 (in 1871) to 32,449,754 in 1901 and 35,959,077 in 1911. 
During the nineteenth century the population of Austria-Hun¬ 
gary rose from 25,000,(X)0 (estimated) to 45,400,000,’ and that 
of European Russia, from 40,000,000 (estimated) to 112,800,000^ 
In the second half of the century the average annual increase in 
Russia was approximately 1.5 per cent.; in England and Wales, 
1.2 per cent.; in Denmark, Holland, and Spain, about 1 per cent.; 
ill Germany, Belgium, Austria, Norway, and Sweden, about 0.8 
per cent.; in Italy, Switzerland, and Hungary, about 0.6 per cent.; 
in France, about 0.25 per cent.; while in Ir(‘land there was a yearly 
decrease of 0 5 per cent. In 1801 the average number of inhabi¬ 
tants per square mile in England and Wales was 154; in 1911 
it was 614. In France the corresponding density iniTcase was only 
from 134 to 191. But in (jcrmany it wa^ from about 113 to 311 
(in 1910). Among the denser European populations prior to the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 were the Belgian, with about 654 per 
square mile (in 1911); the Dutch, wdth about 495 (in 1914); and 
the Italian, with about 322 (in 1914).^ 

Causes of Population Increase: Falling Death-Rate. ^The 
true greatness of a state,” remarks Bacon, “consisteth essentially 
in population and bieed of men”; and in all ages rulers and 
governments have recognised in growing populations a principal 
source of military power and economic strength and have sought 
to maintain the rate of increase at a lofty level. The causes of 
the exceptional population growth of the nineteenth century, how¬ 
ever, are to be found, not in the application of paternalistic state 
policy, but in the progress of science and the broadening of indus- 

Mn 1911, 49,859,000 (AuHtria, 28,826,000; Hungary, 21,030,000). 

Mil 191.S, 140,841,000. The incTpase was at the rate of about 2,000,000 
per annum. 

” For a study of romparotive population densities in Europe in the nine¬ 
teenth century see Levasseur, La population francaise, I, 398^04. 
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trial achievement. For present purposes, they may be reduced to 
three: (1) the diminution of the death-rate; (2) the augmentation 
of the productiveness of European countries, and, consequently, of 
their capacity to support large populations; and (3) the develop¬ 
ment of outlying lands, and of facilities for commercial intercourse 
with those lands, rendering available for European consumption 
unlimited supplies of foodstuffs and of materials of manufacture. 
In the first place, the increase of population is attributable to a 
series of improvements whereby security of life has been augmented 
and the proportion of deaths to births has been reduced. Through¬ 
out the Middle Ages and in earlier modern times, population 
growth was restricted severely by a high death-rate, produced 
by a number of adverse circumstances.^ One of these checks was 
recurring scarcity of food, amounting sometimes to famine, caused 
by failure of crops and inability to transport supplies readily 
from distant quarters. Another was pestilence, by which popula¬ 
tions were not infrequently depleted. Yet another, of more con¬ 
tinuous effect, was the prevailing unsanitary conditions of living, 
in both country and town, and especially the extraordinarily 
high rate of infant mortality. War was, of course, another influ¬ 
ential factor. 

Since the eighteenth century, however, the great scourges of 
mankind—war alone excepted—^have been entirely overcome or 
much mitigated, at all events in Europe. The advance of medical 
and sanitary science, together with the expansion of state activity 
in behalf of the public health and welfare, has produced a sharp 
decline of the death-rate, notably among children under five years 
of age. Plagues and pestilences have become rare, and, save in 
some of the less developed districts of Russia, famine is, in times 
of peace, unknown. From the close of the Napoleonic conflicts 
until the coming on of the latest great international combat in 1914, 

* Among cities Ijondou was rather above than below the average of healthi¬ 
ness. Yet throughout the eighteenth century the number of deaths in London 
steadily exceeded the number of births. The respective numbers in certain 


typical years are: 

Ycor 

Births 

Deaths 

1710 

15,623 

21,461 

1730 

18,203 

27,492 

1750 

14,457 

25,.352 

1770 

19,784 

24,943 

1790 

21,477 

23,080 

See Slater, Making nf Modern England, KX). 
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the loss of life in European wars was comparatively slight. As 
a result of these developments and circumstances, the birth¬ 
rate, after the close of the eighteenth century, began to show a 
preponderance over the death-rate which was quite unprecc^dented. 
Throughout the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century the 
birth-rate was maintained, in most countries, at substantially its 
eighteenth-century level, or was even increased, and population 
grew enormously. Even after 1870-75, when there set in tliat pro¬ 
nounced and almost univer<*al decline of the birth-rate which in 
late decades has provoked comment and inquiry in all parts of 
the civilised world, the continuing fall in the death-rate served 
to make pos'-ible very substantial population growth.' Thus in 
Germany, while in the period 1876-1911 the birth-rate fell thirty- 
three per cent., the lo'ss was more than compensated by the steady 
decline of the death-rate, so that in times immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1914 the excess of births over deaths 
amounted to from seven to nine hunrlred thousand a year. In the 
decade 1901-10 there was a decrease in infant mortality from 20.7 
to 16.2 a year. The trend of birth-rate and death-rate in a num¬ 
ber of countries between 1841 and 1905 is indicated in the following 
tables: ^ 

Birth-Rate 

Country Births per 1000 of total population 



1841-50 

18G1-70 

1871-75 

1900-05 

England. 

. 34.6 

36 0 

30 0 

290 

Scotland . 

. — 

34 8 

35 0 

29.7 

Ireland. 

. — 

26 1 

26 4 

23 2 

Germany. 

. 361 

372 

38.9 

35.5 

France . 

. 27.3 

26 3 

25 5 

217 

Italy . 

. — 

37 5 

36 9 

33 5 

Spam . 

.. . — 

37 8 

36 5 

34.8 

Austria . 

. 35 9 

35 7 

37,2 

34.2 

Holland . 

. 33 0 

35.3 

36.1 

32.1 

Belgium. 

. 30 5 

31.6 

32.4 

28.5 

Denmark . 

. 30.5 

310 

308 

29.7 

Norway . 

. 30.7 

309 

30 3 

29.7 

Sweden . 

. 31.1 

31.4 

30.7 

267 


*On iho decline of the birth-rate see E. A. Robn, Changing America (New 
York, 32-49. 

* Adopted from J. A. Baines, Population, in Eneyr. Brit. (11th ed.), 
XXll, 9(1-98. 
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Death-Ratb 

Country Deaths per WOO o] total population 

mi-50 mU70 1895-mJi. 


England . 23.7 24.0 17.2 

Scotland . — 21.8 17.3 

Ireland . — 16.6 18.0 

OernGiany . 26.8 26.9 20.8 

France . 23.2 23.6 20.4 

Italy . — 30.9 22.7 

Spain . — 30.6 27.8 

Austria . 20.8 29.1 24.0 

Holland . 26.2 25.4 17.0 

Belgium . 24.4 23.8 17.8 

Denmark . 20.5 10.8 15.8 

Norway . 18.2 18.0 15.1 

Sweden . 20.6 20.2 15.8 


From the period covered by the most recent of these figures 
to the outbreak of the World War the death-rate continued to fall. 
Thus in Germany in 1909 the rate was 17.2 per thousand, and in 
1910, 16.2; while in England and Wales it averaged in 1901-10 
15.3, and in 1909 was 14.5 and in 1910, 13.5. The decline of child 
mortality over several decades is well illustrated by the following 
statistics for France: ^ 


Years Average 07inml no, oj deaths per WOO at varying ages 

0-4 yrs, 5-9 yrs. 10-14 yrs. 

1867-70 . 128.5 10.6 5.2 

1901-04 . 55.3 5.1 2.9 


Other Causes of Population Increase. Notwithstanding the 
reduction of the death-rate, however, such increase of population 
as has taken place would have been impossible had not there 
been also a very great expansion of the economic basis of human 
livelihood. As has been suggested, this last-mentioned develop¬ 
ment presents two phases. One is the augmented productiveness 
of the European lands. The other is the exploitation of the out¬ 
lying world. On the one hand, through the clearing of forests, 

^ It Illustration^ ,Tnii. 2(i, 1907. On the reduction of infant mortality in 
Germany Hee Dawaoii, Municipal Life and Horcrnment in Germany^ 280-202. 
The relations of hirUi-rnte and detith-rnte in France are discuHtM^d fully in 
E. LevnsReur, La population frangaise (I'ariR, 1889), II, 3-05, 1U5-184. 
f'or later diaensRion of the subject in relnlion to Great Britain see S. J. 
Chapman, TTorA* and U'oj/rff (London, 1914), III, 92-150. 
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the draining of awamps, the abandonment of the three-field 
system, the utilisation of machinery and of commercial fertilisers, 
the introduction of intensive fanning, and, in general, the appli¬ 
cation of scientific methods to cultivation, the output of foodstuff? 
and of raw materials was vastly increased. And the effect was 
enhanced incalculably by the inauguration of railway and steam- 
ship transportation, which made it possible to carry food and 
other produce cheaply and quickly from regions of superabundance 
to regions of scarcity, and which also made it feasible to build 
up great industries in places not immediately adjacent to sources 
of food and other necessary supplies. On the other hand, the 
occupation by European peoples of broad stretches of agricultural 
land beyond seas—in North America, in Argentina, in Australia— 
together witli the development of the means of ocean transporta¬ 
tion of gram, meats, metals, cotton, and other bulky articles 
in demand among an industrial people, contributed powerfully 
to population growth in the European countries. There was, 
of course, a considerable drainage of population to the colonies 
and other outlying lands, but this was offset, many times over, by 
the increase which was made possible by the opening up of the 
newer countries. Under the changed conditions, Europe was able 
to turn more and more to industry, manufacturing goods which 
were exchanged in distant lands for foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and population was no longer limited by the capacity of the home 
territories to produce food. 

The Growth of Urban Population. A second and equally 
fundamental populational development of the nineteenth century 
was the growth of towns and cities, with a corresponding shift from 
the conditions commonly attending rural life to those associate!^ 
with the life of the urban center. It has been pointed out tliat, 
while the eighteenth century witnessed the beginnings of a new 
era of urban development, cities at the close of that century were, 
in all countries, comparatively few and small.^ Growth in the 
succeeding hundred years was, however, astonishingly rapid. 
England and Wales in 1801 contained but 106 towns and cities 
exceeding 5,000 in population, and of these only fifteen exceeded 
20,000. In 1891 the numbers were, respectively, 622 and 185. At 
the opening of the century the urban population of these lands 
formed about one-quarter of the whole, at the middle about one - 

' p. 14. 
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half, and at the close more than three-quarters.’ In 1801 the 
proportion of Englishmen and Welshmen living in urban centers 
of 20,000 or more was less than 17 per cent.; in 1891 it was 53.5 
per cent. At the present day eight of every ten Englishmen dwell 
in towns of 10,000 and upwards, and the interests and problems 
of the city have become the interests and problem^, of substantially 
the whole people.® In 1846, when the practice was adopted in 
French census reports of denominating as ^'urban^' all communes 
having a population of 2,000 and upwards, the percentage of the 
total population of the country in such communes was 24.4. By 
1861 it had risen to 28.9; by 1876, to 32.4; and by 1891, to 37.4.' 
This means an increase of fifty per cent, in forty-five years, or 
substantially the same as that recorded in England during the 
same period. Between the two dates the rural population declined 
by more than two and one-half millions. In the kingdom ol 
Prussia the concentration of population can scarcely be observed 
prior to 1850; but thereafter it progre^-sed rapidly. In 1867, when 
the North German Confederation wa*- established, the population 
in Gemeinden of 2,000 and upwards comprised 35.8 of the total, 
and the number of such Gciyicinden w’as 1,400. In 1880 tlie propor¬ 
tion was 42.6 per cent.; the number of Gcmcindcn, 1,841-^ In 
Austria the proportion of population in places of 2,000 and up¬ 
wards rose between 1843 and 1890 from 18 9 per cent, to 32.5 per 
cent. In Belgium the proportion in places of 5,000 and upwards 
rose in approximately the same period from 32.6 per cent, to 47.7 
per cent. Even in Switzerland the population of places of 5,000 
and upw-^ards was almost doubled between 1850 and 1888. 


^ThiH comimrison is indicated in detail in the followiiiir table presented in 
Weber, Qroioih of Cities tti the untienth Century^ 4a: 

1801 1851 1891 


Classes of Cities 

\o. 

J’opulation 

No. 

Population 

No. 

Population 

Over 20.0<M) 

ir. 

1,500.170 

03 

0,203,011 

183 

lr>,5<B,S:i4 

10.(K)0-20,(MH) 

:n 

3H!1,024 

00 

800,(KX) 

175 

2,3(12,»70 

5,000-10,000 

00 

418,715 

140 

903,000 

202 

1,837,054 

Total over 5,000 

100 


203 

8,028,011 

022 

19,703,204 

Total under 5.000 


(i,57«,021 

... 

9,899,598 


9,239.201 

Grand total 


8.892.330 


17,927,009 


29,002,523 


■P. Meuriot, Dcs ayglomerations urhainea dans VEurope vontemporaine 
(Paris, 1897), 321-149. 

83-120. 

* Weber, Growth of Cities^ 83; Meuriot, Des agglomerations vrhainaif, 
1G8-193. 
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I 

; And not merely did the proportion of urban to total population 
tend thus universally to be increased; the century saw also the 
rise of those vast agglomerations of people which to day comprise 
the populations of London, Paris, Berlin, Petrograd, Vienna, and 
scores of other centers. In 1801 London, with 958,000, was the 
only city in the British Isles having a population in excess of 
100,000. By 1851 the population of London was 2,362,000, and in 
1911 it was 7,252,963;^ while by 1881 there were twenty cities 
exceeding 100,000. The population of Paris in 1801 was 547,756, 
in 1911 it was 1,807,044. Berlin, which is one of the newer capitals 
of Europe, contained in 1801 but 172,000 people. At the founding 
of the Empire, in 1871, it had 826,000; in 1885 it had 1,315,000; 
in 1910 it had 2,070,695. Vienna increased from 231,000 in 1801 
to 2,031,498 in 1914; Moscow, from 250,000 in 1801 to 751,000 in 
1882, and 1,617,157 in 1914; St. Petersburg [PetrogradJ from 
400,000 ]n 1801 to 929,000 in 1882 and 2,018,596 in 1914." 

Causes of Urban Growth. Without pursuing statistical compari¬ 
sons further, certain fundamental aspects of the phenomenon may 
be emphasised. In the first place, the growtli of city populations 
is, after all, only a phase of a larger development, namely, the 
sencral increase of population tliroughout the civilised world. The 
doubling or tripling of a given population would, without the 
operation of any other special influence or circumstance, give rise 
to densely settled areas and transform villages into towns, towns 
into cities. The causes of this general increase of population in 
the past hundred and twenty-five years have been noted. In the 
second place, however, it is to be observed that the really vital 
aspect of city growth in the period mentioned is the increase of 
urban populations in comparison with rural; in other words, the 
increasing proportion of the peoples of the various countries 
gathered in cities. The phenomenon is pre-eminently one of con¬ 
centration. In the third place, the development is world-wide. 
In a total population of 3,929,214 in the United States in 1790, but 
123,551, or 3.14 per cent., dwelt in cities of 10,000 and upwards. 
In a total population of 3,809,895 in the seven colonies of 
Australia in 1891, 1,264,283, or 33.2 per cent., dwelt in cities! of 

^ This figure is for Greater Tendon, including the City of London and 
the whole of the Metropolitan Police District, an area of 692.K4 square miles. 
The population of the administrative county of London (area 117 squara 
miles) at the census of 1011 was 4,521,085. 

■Meuriot, Des agglomerations urhaines, 249*280. 
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the size indicated. Australia in 1891, like the United States in 
1790, was a country peopled predominantly by men and women of 
English blood; it was, as it yet is, a virgin country, in which the 
life of the frontier persisted; it was almost as independent, polit¬ 
ically and socially, as was the United States in 1790. But 
Australia is of the nineteenth century, not the eighteenth; and 
although it is a new country, in which the propensity to rural life 
might be expected to be specially pronounced, it exhibits the same 
general tendency to urban concentration that characterises the 
populations of countries that are older and in a more advanced 
industrial stage. 

The causes of urban growth (beyond the circumstances which 
have been responsible for the growth of all populations, urban 
and rural) have been indicated in earlier chapters in which the 
economic history of Europe during the century has been outlined. 
In summary, they may be enumerated as follows: (1) the intro¬ 
duction of the use of machinery and of steam, the rise of the 
factory system, and the growth of modern industrialism; (2) the 
improvement of facilities of travel and transportation, with the 
consequence of greater mobility of population, as well as in¬ 
creased possibilities of supporting vast numbers of people within 
a restricted area; (3) the growth of the world\s wealth, the result¬ 
ing elevation of the standard of living, and the enlargement of 
the demand for goods which are products of city types of labour 
and enterprise; (4) the quest of the higher wages and steadier 
employment ordinarily afforded by the city; and (5) the lure of 
the city^s companionships and amusements and the desire of men 
for the superior industrial, social, and educational opportunities 
which the city offers, for themselves, and especially for their 
children. The consequences which have flowed from the dis¬ 
proportionate enlargement of urban populations since 1800 are 
incalculable. ^Tlie growth of large cities,^* remarks one writer 
without exaggeration, “constitutes perhaps the greatest of all the 
problems of modem civilisation.*'^ In it are involved the ques¬ 
tions of diminished rural labour supply, of urban labour organisa^ 
tion and unrest, of dwindling district schools and over-crowded 
and half-time city schools, of municipal transit and sanitation and 
taxation, of poverty, the tenement-house, and the “submerged 
tenth”—in short, a very large share of the maladjustments and 

Mackenile, Introduction to Social Philoeophy, 101 
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physical and moral wastes of civilisation, as well as a great pro¬ 
portion of the improvements that have been made in the arts and 
opportunities of life. To some men the city is a blessing, to some 
a curse, to all a problem.^ 

Emigration: Volume and Causes. A third remarkable popula- 
tional development during the nineteenth century was the in¬ 
creased emigration of Europeans to lands beyond seas. A Gennan 
economist a decade ago estimated that during the four hundred 
years since the discovery of America a total of 105,000,000 men 
and women had gone out from European countries to take up their 
residence in America, Asia, Africa, and Oceanicu, and that of 
this enormous aggregate (exceeding by 13,000,000 the population 
of the United States in 1910), 31,500,000, or approximately thirty 
per cent., migrated during the course of the nineteentli century.* 
These figures can hardly be more than carefully considered guesses. 
But they are probably too small rather than too large. Wc 
know, for examph., that between 1815 and 1900 the aggregate 
emigration from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
alone was in excess of 15,000,000. It is a matter of record, also, 
that from 1820, when immigration statistics begun to be kept some¬ 
what systematically by the authorities at Washington, to 1914, n 
total of somewhat over 32,350,000 aliens settled within the bounds 
of the United States alone. Some of these came from Asiatic and 
American countries, but only a small proportion—^not, certainly, 
more than one million in all. Taking into the reckoning the 
migration between 1800 and 1900 of Englishmen to Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the multitude of lesser 
British colonies, of Irishmen to the United States and British 
North America, of Germans to the United States and to South 
America, of Norwegians, Sw'edes, and Dane‘S to the American 
Northwest, of Russians to Asiatic lands, of Italians to the United 
States, Argentina, and North Africa, of Spaniards and Portuguese 
to South America, and of Jews to the four quarters of the earth, 
one may safely conclude that the total of European emigration 
in the nineteenth century was nearer forty millions than thirty 
millions. 

*The social and economic effects of the gfrowth of urban populations are 
fully discussed in Meuriot, Des agglomerations urhaines, 333-448. Cf, El. 
Levasseur, La population francatae (Paris, 1889), II, 338-416. 

* Supan, Die territoriale Entioickelung der Europaiachen Kolonien (Gotha 
1906) 
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The causes of emigration have been grouped by some writers 
in two categories, i.e., positive and negative. The positive causes 
are considered to be the advantages or attractions of the land to 
which the emigrant goes. The negative causes arc the discomforts 
and compulsions of the emigrant’s home land and environment. 
And it has been truly observed that in view of the strength of 
home ties, the negative, or repellent, type of forces must be far 
the more important, as it would be an alluring prospect indeed that 
would lead a man to leave a spot where he was contented.^ It is, 
of course, a fundamental circumstance that from the close of the 
fifteenth century, and notably during the past hundred years, the 
landless and luckless European has had at all times an opportunity 
to try his fortunes in a new and inviting world; otherwise there 
could have been little or no emigration. But the forces which have 
actually impelled migration have been, in the main, those spring¬ 
ing from discontent with conditions in the home country. These 
forces fall into four principal groups, i.e., economic, social, polit¬ 
ical, and religious. The causes of emigration which have been 
by far the most continuous and the most important are those of an 
economic nature. They include inability to acquire or to retain 
possession of land, unemployment, low wages, injury wrought by 
drought, flood, or other temporary natural calamity, and over¬ 
population. As a society develops and economic activity becomes 
more variegated the last-mentioned cause declines in importance; 
yet, as is evidenced by the history of more than one portion of 
Europe in the past century, comparatively advanced populations 
may arrive at a point where, under existing conditions, the num¬ 
ber of people is disproportionate to the supporting power of the 
region’s agriculture and industries. Under such circumstances 
there will ordinarily be a fall of the birth-rate; but relief is likely 
to be found principally in emigration.** 

The social causes of emigration are such as spring from dis¬ 
satisfaction with the social organisation of the home country, 
and are especially likely to become effective where a tendency to 
caste renders it diflBcult or impossible for members of the lower 
classes to rise to a higher status. In all European countries this 


' Fairchild, ImmiffraHon, 4-5. 

^For a brief discuBBioii of the modes of relief of over-population, apart 
from emigration, see P. 8. Ueinsch, Colonial Oovemment (New York, 1902), 
Chap. II. 
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situation has obtained to some degree, although in the past sixty 
years it has been less productive of discontent than formerly. 
Political causes of emigration include both dissatisfaction with 
the existing form of government and injuries wrought by govern¬ 
mental acts. They have been comparatively unimportant in the 
period under survey; but following the suppression of the Polish 
insurrections of 1830-31 and 1863 and the failure of the revolution 
of 1848 in Germany, large numbers of political refugees sought a 
haven in the United States and other parts of the world. Religious 
causes include all restrictions placed on members of the body 
politic hy reason of their religious beliefs or practices. They may 
involve actual persecution or only unjust and vexatious il>cnmina- 
tions. Illustrations in earlier times are afforded by the flight of 
the Separatists and the Quakers from England and of the 
Huguenots from France, and in recent years by the migration of 
the Armenians from Turkish territories and of the Jews from 
Russia,^ Further agencies which have operated powerfully to 
swell the volume of emigration have been the increased and cheap¬ 
ened facilities of transportation, especially since the dawn of the 
ocean steamship era at the middle of the nineteenth century, and, 
more recently, the stimulation of emigration by steamship com¬ 
panies and other transportation agencies. 

Emigration from Great Britain and Ireland. The European 
country from which, during the past hundred years, the stream 
of emigration has flowed with most regularity is (ircat Britain. As 
a French writer has aptly remarked, it has been the unique 
fortune of Great Britain throughout this remarkable era of popu¬ 
lation expansion to have at the same time colonies and colonists.^ 
In the second half of the century, as will appear, Germany and 
Italy had colonists, i.c., hundreds of thousands of citizens bent on 
migrating to distant lands, but no colonies adapted to receive 
them, while France had extended colonies but no surplus popula¬ 
tion with which to people them.® At the close of the Napoleonic 
wars Great Britain was incontestably the first maritime and 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe that—as is illustrated by the semi- 
religious, semi-political impetus of Jewish emigration from Russia—groups 
of causes overlap, and that the motives of the individual emigrant may be 
so complex that he vrill himself hardly know which is dominant, 

‘Gonnard, L'Emigration europ^en au XIX^ Hidcle^ IT. 

* After the setting in, within the past thirty years, of the tide of voluntary 
migration to Siberia, the position of Russia in this matter approximated 
that of Great Britain. 
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colonial power of Europe, and in the main her outlying possessions 
were located in temperate latitudes, were sparsely inhabited, and 
were capable of supporting almost any number of European 
settlers. Foremost among them was Canada. But of almost 
equal value were South Africa, lately taken over from the Nether¬ 
lands, and Australia, already beginning to outgrow the stigma in¬ 
curred as a convict station, and to attract wool-growers, traders, 
and other voluntary settlers. In addition, there were New Zealand 
and many other islands of favourable situation, not to mention 
India. Tlie number of people migrating from the British Isles in 
the first half of the century has been estimated at 3,500,000. 
This includes many aliens arriving at British ports and subse¬ 
quently taking passage for other countries—a number which can¬ 
not now be determined. But, in the main, this body of emigrants 
was English, Scottish, and Irish. During the third quarter of the 
century the outflow increased, rising to a maximum in 1883, when 
the number of British subjects migrating was 320,118 and the 
number of aliens departing from British ports was 397,157—a total 
of 717,275. Australia was now drawing heavily; Canada and the 
United States were receiving a steady stream; and the movement 
to South Afri(‘a was assuming considerable proportions. In the 
fifty years from 1853 to 1903 the number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom exceeded 13,000,000, of whom 9,500,000 were 
British subjects. Approximately three-fifths of these people went 
to the United States;^ but throughout the period large numbers 
settled in the colonies, the proportion settling in Canada rising, in 
1904, to almost one-fourth. During the past decade the trend 
toward the colonics has been augmented. Of 268,486 people of 
British and Irish origin migrating in the year 1912 to countries out¬ 
side of Europe, 133,531, or almost one-half, went to Canada; 
68,688, or more than one-fourth, went to Australia; 11,054 went 
to New Zealand; 4,233 went to South Africa; and 45,847 went to 
the United States. 

The portion of the United Kingdom from which emigration 
has been relatively heaviest is Ireland. Of some 17,000,000 British 
subjects migrating between 1815 and 1906, not fewer than 5,000,- 
000 were Irish. During the first four decades of the nineteenth 

^Thp proportion wnw so hijfh for the rea«4on that, as will appear, the 
heavy Irish emigration of the period waa direi'ted to the United States almost 
ez(‘l naively. 
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century emigration from the lesser island was slight, the birth¬ 
rate was high, and population increased with rapidity. The famine 
of 1846, however, proved a turning point. That calamity fell 
I upon a teeming population whose margin of subsistence was nar¬ 
row, and so widespread and disastrous were its effects that between 
1847 and 1852 more than 1,200,000 people—one-seventh of the 
total population at the census of 1841—migrated to foreign lands, 
and the census of 1851 revealed a decline of population during the 
decade amounting to 1,600,000 Of the emignints mentioned, fully 
1,000,000 went to the United States, and it is to that country that 
the stream of Irish migration has ever since been directed. Be¬ 
tween 1851 and 1905 somewhat more than 4,028,000 emigrants left 
Ireland—2,092,000 males and 1,936,000 females, the proportion 
of females to males being extraordinarily high as compared with 
the proportion among the emigrants of other countries. Irish 
emigration has been idmost exclusively rural, and the causes of 
it are to be found mainly in the hards-hips arising from the pre¬ 
vailing system of land tenure, especially the difficulties of acquiring 
ownership of land and the exactions of the landlords. Agrarian 
legislation since 1885 has improved the situation in a measure, and 
emigration has fallen to an average of 30,000 a year. The reason 
for the decline lies principally, how'ever, in the decrease of the 
country’s population by almost exactly half since 1840 rather than 
in the amelioration of the lot of the population which survives. 

Emigration from Germany, Aside from Ireland, no European 
country experienced during the nineteenth century an exodus of 
population equal to that from (fCrmany. Because of the political 
disintegration of the (iennan lands and the absorption of the Ger¬ 
man princes in projects nearer home, the (icrman states had no 
considerable part in the opening and peopling of the new world 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the eighteenth 
century, however, German migration acro*5s seas began to assume 
importance, and large numbers of Gennan-spfaking settlers were 
added to the population of Pennsylvania and other portions of 
America. After 1800, and especially after the close of the Na¬ 
poleonic wars, the number of emigrants rose irregularly until 
near the middle of the century, when there set in the most remark¬ 
able population movement in modem German history, and one of 
the most remarkable in modern times. Already in 1847 the number 
of emigrants was 41,310. of whom 32,287 went to the United 
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States, 7,352 to British North America, and 888 to Australia. The 
political events of 1848-50, which, as it happened, were preceded 
by a series of bad harvests and by exceptional economic depression, 
imparted to the movement a pronounced stimulus, and in 1852 the 
number of people leaving the country was 87,586 and in 1854, 
127,694. During the single decade 1851-60 more than one million 
Germans settled in America. It was characteristic of this emi¬ 
gration after 1848 that the emigrants were largely peasants bent 
upon the acquisition of land and that they moved in masses, 
mainly via Hamburg and New York to the American interior. 
During the American Civil War the movement declined; but after 
1865 the number of Germans migrating did not fall below 100,000, 
except in two years, in a decade. From 1874 to 1879 the figures 
were comparatively small, but thereafter throughout more than a 
decade they ran higher than at any earlier period. The maximum 
was reached in 1881, when the emigrants numbered 220,902, or 
4.86 per cent, of the total population of the Empire.^ After 1893 
the number contracted rapidly. In the ensuing ten years it rarely 
rose above 30,000; and after 1905 it became so small as to be 
almost negligible. But the total outflow for the nineteenth century 
is estimated at between six and seven million people. 

The causes of the heavy emigration of earlier times are to be 
sought principally in the dissatisfaction and uneasiness incident 
to the political contests involved in the establishment of con¬ 
stitutional government in Germany and the founding of the Empire, 
in desire to escape stringent regulations concerning military service, 
and especially in the longing of the peasantry for more land and 
for a larger measure of economic freedom. The sharp decline 
after 1893 is attributable to the exceptional expansion of industry 
and trade in the period, furnishing steady and profitable employ¬ 
ment for larger and larger proportions of the people, and to the 
inauguration of social insurance and of other means of in^provmg 
the status and outlook of the common man. The position of 
Germany in respect to emigration has been essentially different 
from that of Great Britain for the reason that the latter nation 
has great colonial possessions which are adapted to receive and 


* Of this numher, 20a,lS0 went to the United Slates; 286 to British North 
America ; 2,102 to Brazil; 862 to Argentina ; Til4 to other American countries; 
314 to Africa; 745 to Australia; and 85 to Asia. This distribution was 
lYf^ical of that prevailing throughout the entire era of emigration. 
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support almost unlimited white populations, while the former, 
having entered the race for colonial dominion late, has had only 
colonies which offer few inducements to settlement by Europeans. 
It is true that until recently fewer than one-half of the emigrants 
from the United Kingdom actually settled in lands which are 
under the British flag. But, as has been pointed out, practically 
the whole of German emigration at all times has been directed 
toward regions which not only were not under German politica' 
control but were populated predominantly by non-Germans. It 
is, in part at all events, on this account that, whereas in the 
United Kingdom there has never been any serious attempt to 
restrain emigration, nor even any general deprecation of the con¬ 
tinuance of the phenomenon, in Germany there was at all stages a 
strong conviction that emigration is a source of loss, and accord¬ 
ingly a disposition to impose checks upon the movement. In so 
far as emigration had as its objective the colonics, or non-colonial 
regions such as Brazil and Asia Minor which it was desired to 
(iermanise, it was encouraged. Beyond that, the movement seemed 
to most economists and public men to involve a diminution of 
wealth and strength at home and a direct contribution by so mucli 
to the wealth and strength of the Empirc^s rivals. The virtual 
cessation of the outflow after 1893 was regarded, to 1914, with 
mixed feelings, because while it appeared to promote the con¬ 
servation of German national strength it also operated to check 
the growth, such as it was, of German population and German 
influence in the colonies and in other outlying portions of the 
earth. 

Emigration from France, Russia, and Italy. For France 
emigration has been a matter of small consequence. The French 
people have never showed a disposition to settle in distant parts 
of the world, and notwithstanding repeated efforts on the part of 
the government it has been found impossible to bring about any 
considerable movement of Frenchmen to even the near-by posses¬ 
sion of Algeria. The number of emigrants from the country in 
fifty years before the war hardly exceeded 300,000. One-fifth of 
these went to the United States, while the remainder were dis¬ 
tributed among many countries, both in Europe and beyond. In 
Algeria there were in 1914 about 300,000 French settlers and their 
descendants, and in the protectorates of Tunis and Morocco 46,000 
and 26,000, respectively. The average annual outflow from France 
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in late years had been about 6,000.^ Russia, on the other hand, 
was a country of large emigration. The movement from the Euro¬ 
pean portions of the Muscovite empire fell into two widely differ¬ 
entiated phases. One was the migration of Jews, mainly to 
England and America, for the purpose of escaping the political 
and economic restrictions and the religious persecution to which 
this element of the population had long been subjected by the 
Russian authorities. The other was the migration of Russian 
peasants and tradesmen to Siberia. Until 1887 the number of 
immigrants arriving in the United States from Russia (almost 
entirely Jews) did not exceed 18,000 a year. Thereafter, however, 
it rose to 35,598 in 1890; 90,787 in 1900; 215,665 in 1906; and 
291,040 in 1913. After the opening of the century the number of 
Russian home-seekers turning their faces toward the great Siberian 
pleins varied from 40,000 to 200,000 a year; in 1907 it exceeded 
a half-million 

Aside from the decline of emigration from Germany, the most 
notable development during the three or four decades preceding 
the war was the increase of emigration from the countries of 
southern and southeastern Europe, principally Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, axid Greece. The country, indeed, whose emigration in 
these decades was most homogeneous, most explicable in general 
terms, and most important numerically is Italy. For upwards of 
two generations the cure for over-population, the way of e'^cape 
from poverty and high taxes, had been sought by tlie Italians in 
ever-increasing measure in the movement of labourers to other 
lands in quest of work and w^ages. The geographical range of this 
emigration was extensive. In the first place, large numbers of 
workmen, especially from the northern provinces, went to neigh¬ 
bouring countries—France, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Tunis 
—where they undertook the most arduous forms of labour, at 
wages frequently below the minimum of those received by local 
workmen, and by living in squalor were able to earn and carry 
home enough to tide them and their families over the winter 
season. Some settled for years in France, and many more in 
Tunis; but even these generally returned eventually to the home 
country. The number of Italians who thus went out to near-by 
lands ever>^ year ranged from 150,000 to 250,000. Far exceeding 
in importance, and even in volume, this migration at short range 

*E. LevaBspiir, La population fran^aise (Paris, 1889). ITT, 304-450. 
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as the movement to the countries across the Atlantic, principally 
rgentina, Brazil, and the United States. In South America the 
slative sparseness of population, the richness of resources, and 
he disinclination of the inhabitants to manual labour have com- 
ined to produce an exceptionally inviting field for Italian cniploy- 
icnt and settlement. In Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Jrazil there were by 1914 not fewer than four million people born 
n Italy or of Italian parentage, and the accessions by immigration 
v’cre from 100,000 to 150,000 yearly. Immigration from Italy 
“xceeded that from all other countries combined. Large numbers 
cturned to the home-land; yet, on the whole, the movement was 
lermanent rather than transitory, and Italians became not only 
'cttled labourers, but also landed proprietors, factory owners, con- 
ractors, bankers, merchants, and holders of public office. As late 
l'^ 1888 less than twelve per cent, of Italy’s emigrants went to the 
fruited States, whereas thirty-three per cent, went to Brazil and 
twenty-three to Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. By 1900, 
however, the situation was altogether different. In that year over 
fortj'-cight per cent, went to the United States, while only twenty 
per cent, went to Argentina and three per cent, to Brazil. By 
1904 the proportion received by the United States had ri^en to 
67.29 per cent. In some inea‘^ure the «^hift was caused by dcprc'-^ion 
of the South American labour marketh and, in the ease of Brazil, 
by laxness of governmental protection of Italian interests. The 
principal factor in it, however, was the increased demand in the 
northern continent after about 1885 or 1890 for unskilled labour, 
incident to the expansion of railroad building, highway and canal 
construction, and public improvements in cities.’ 

The volume of emigration from Italy through any considerable 
period is impossible to determine with exactness. It has been 
estimated that in the two decades 1880-1900 the number of emi¬ 
grants exceeded by five millions the total from France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Spain, and Portugal; and that it was four times the 
number of emigrants from Russia, three times that from Germany, 
md greater by a few thousands than that from Great Britain, 

* In 1879 the number of Italians entering the United States was but 5,791. 
Twice us many came iu 1880, sis times os many in 1882, nine times ns 
many in 1888, thirteen times as many in 1891. The pace was maintained 
until in 1890 more immigrants came from Italy than from nn> other country, 
and until in 1908 the number rose to 230,022, and in 1907 to 285,731, a 
figure not since equalled. 
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including the movement to the colonies. It is estimated, farther, 
that at the opening of the present century there were living abroad 
3,500,000 Italians born in Italy, of whom 734,000 were in the 
United States, 11,000 in Canada, 1,852,000 in South America, 
168,000 in Africa, and 645,000 scattered through the various 
countries of Europe.^ In the early years of the century the annual 
outflow rose to 500,000. The number entering the United States 
(4,025,345, in all, since 1820) by five-year periods after 1880 was 
as follows: ^ 


Years 


Number 


1880-84 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1905-09 

1910-14 


108,217 

159,444 

304-811 

298,950 

838,424 

1,102,0.51 

1,104,833 


Effects of Emigration in Italy. In Italy, as in other European 
countries, opinions (liflfrrcd as to the effects, and the desirableness, 
of emigration. Originally there was a disposition almost uni¬ 
versally to consider the tremendous yearly outflow an unmixed 
evil. There are still economists and public men who maintain this 
position. The view was widely taken by 1914, however, that, 
within certain limitations and under certain conditions, the move¬ 
ment of Italians to other landvS might prove beneficial not only to 
the emigrants themselves but also to the home country. In the 
first place, a very considerable proportion of the emigrants, after 
months or years of absence, returned to Italy, and hence were not 
lost permanently as citizens, soldiers, and taxpayers. In 1902, 
twenty-eight per cent, as many Italians returned from the United 
States as went thither; in 1903, almost thirty-eight per cent.; and 
in 1904, more than sixty per cent. In South America, as in the 
United States, the proportion returning varied widely from year to 
year, depending on conditions; but it averaged at least fifty per 
cent. And those who returned did not do so empty-handed: they 
carried with them sums of money which represented their savings, 
and this money, turned into the channels of industry and trade in 

* Whelpley, The Problem of the fmmiffrani, 23.^i. 

* Annual Keirart of U. S. CommiKaioner General of Immigration (Wash.. 
1915). 
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he home country, became a national resource of very great con- 
equcnce. Almost, if not equally, important was the transmission 
)f money by Italians in foreign lands for the support of their 
amilies or other relatives remaining at home. The amount of 
vealth thus poured into Italy varied widely from year to year, 
3 ut in the early years of the century it seldom fell below |20,- 
300,000 and sometimes rose above $40,000,000. It was the testi¬ 
mony of all observers that in large portions of the kingdom, as 
ilso in Greece, Spain, and Portugal, the amelioration of social and 
economic conditions through these channels was very perceptible.^ 

A further consideration which weighed with economists who 
viewed the emigration movement optimistically was the cnlargc- 
tiient of trade which was supposed to follow the extensive settle¬ 
ment of Italians in distant countries. In the earlier years of the 
present century the trade of Italy with Argentina exceeded that 
of all other nations except Great Britain, mainly, it was contended, 
because Italian merchants best understood the needs and desires 
of the Italian settlers in the republic and because the mercantile 
establishments of the country had fallen widely into Italian hands. 
Experience goes to show that, while trade does not necessarily 
follow the flag, and while colonies are not indispensable to com¬ 
mercial pre-eminence, when relatively backward regions are con¬ 
cerned, emigration is likely to be an important influence in the 
determination of trade channels. 

Until comparatively late, Italy like (Jermany, lacked suitable 
outlets for population in her colonies. After 1885 the kingdom had 
certain African dependencies in the vicinity of the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Aden, and in the colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland 
it had, in 1914, an East African dominion aggregating 188,000 
square miles. The'^c possessions, however, were but slightly de¬ 
veloped. The coasts were not suitable for European habitation, 
and the interior, while healthy and in places fertile, lacked water 
and was occupied by tribes inclined to be hostile. It was found 
impossible to divert thither any appreciable portion of the coun¬ 
try's emigrants. Through the conquest from Turkey of the two 
nrovinces of Tripolitania and Cyrcnaica in 1911-12, however, Italy 
acquired a vast dependency aggregating 400,000 square miles— 
three and one-half times the area of the home country—with a 

*P. Leroy-Braulieu, La coloniiation chez Ifi peuplei modemet (6th ed., 
Paris, 1908), II, 472-473. 
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papulation of not more than one million. In no small measure, the 
object of the conquest was to bring under Italian control a great, 
adjacent, undeveloped territory in which Italians might settle and 
find prosperity without being obliged, even temporarily, to re¬ 
sort to expatriation. Concerning the degree to which the Libyan 
country could be made to serve this purpose there was great 
difference of opinion. It was known, however, that the coasts of 
Tripolitania and most parts of Cyrcnaica were fertile, and that, 
while at present there was lack of water, an abundant supply 
could be reached at no great depth. The miracles of irrigation 
which have been wrought, in many instances by Italians, in Tunis 
and elsewhere afforded much ground for hope; and while it was 
denied by the anti-expansionists that the new lands could ever 
be fitted for European typos of agriculture, it was the opinion of 
more optimistic travellers and surveyors that almost the whole of 
them could be utilised, the more favoured portions by peasant 
proprietors, the less favoured ones by capitalist owners of large 
cattle ranches. The Sicilians and other Italians of the south were 
especially interested in the colony, and there was reason to suppose 
that they would be attracted to it in considerable numbers. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


A CENTURY OF LABOUR LEGISLATION IN GREAT 

BRITAIN 

Introductoiy Oonsiderations. At few points has the social 
economy of Europe undergone greater change since the eighteenth 
century than in the matter of the conditions under which men 
and women work. Prior to 1775 in England and about 1840 in 
western continental countries, labour was predominantly rural— 
agricultural, or agricultural and industrial combined. People lived, 
as a rule, in the country, in villages, or in small towns, and worked 
in the open air or in their own homes. Life, if not easy, was at 
least simple and, on the whole, safe and healthful. The introduc¬ 
tion of machinery and steam-power, however, entailing the rise of 
the factory system, the concentration of industry, and the growth 
of cities, completely altered the situation. Large masses of people 
were tempted, or obliged, to abandon the life of the country, and 
the new industrial centers became the seats of hastily gathered, ill- 
adjusted, and restless populations. However Labour may have 
been exploited under the old conditions, it was rarely subjected to 
a strain such as that which now befell it. Machines could run 
day and night, and ambitious factory and mill operators stretched 
the hours of their employees to the utmost limit. Many machines 
did not require the attention of full-grown men, and women and 
children were given the places of men because their labour was 
cheaper. In mines, on railways and steamship lines, and even in 
the public employ, hours, wages, and other conditions of labour 
tended steadily to become less advantageous for the workman. 
One of the tremendous tasks of the nineteenth century was the 
rescue of labour from the new perils into which, under the pressure! 
of industrial change, it had been brought. The problem arose first 
in England, because there it was that the new conditions were 
first developed; but, at one time or another, it presented itself in 
every portion of western Europe. And involved in it were not only 
the working-people’s hours of labour, their wages, and the condi- 
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tions of their employment, but also their houirim^, their education, 
their relief in sickness and old age, their social status as men and 
their political status as citizens. 

Adverse Conditions in Early English Factory Industry. As 
has been pointed out, the first quarter of tlie nineteenth century 
was in England a period of widespre/id discontent and of grave 
distress. The causes are numerous and by no means easy to dis¬ 
entangle. In the first place, there were the Napoleonic wars, 
which entailed exceptionally hea^^r taxation. In the second place, 
there was the ultra-protectionist policy of the Corn Laws, which 
caused food to be scarce and its cost not infrequently to rise to 
a starvation level. In the third place, there was dissatisfaction 
with a political system under which the ma<5s of the people had no 
control over public policy. In the fourth phice, there was in opera¬ 
tion an essentially indefensible poor law, under which pauperism 
and dependency were encouraged rather than the reverse. Finally, 
there was the enormous dislocation of labour and of living incident 
to the Industrial Revolution, together with a long train of abuses 
by which the various stages of the transition in industry and in 
agriculture were accompanied.^ 

While by no means all of the ills of the period can properly be 
attributed to the revolution in industry, those which arose from 
high prices, enclosures, unemployment, and poverty only accen¬ 
tuated the adverse effects of the new indihstnalnin All periods 
of rapid industrial change arc times of hardship. A machine is 
invented, and a man is deprived of the one kind of cini)loyment 
with which he is familiar. A factory is built, and the workman 
must forsake his friends and associations to remove to its vicinity. 
The profits of labour may be increased, although often they are 
not; but, if they are, the disadvantages of the new life may quite 
offset the gain. Eventually it may prove that, by reason of the 
expansion of industry and of trade, the aggregate demand for 
labour is enlarged, and the change may contribute distinctly to the 
workingman’s good. But, for a time at least, the readjustment is 
likely to be disagreeable. 

This was precisely the case in England in the later eighteenth 

^ These adverse coDdition^ are described iii much detail in W. Smart, 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Cfnturj/, 1801-1820 (London, 1910), 
257-201, 401-511, 070-748, and in W. Cunninglidm, Growth of English In¬ 
dustry and Commerce in Modern Times (5th ed., Cambridge, 1912), Ft. I, 
068-744. 
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and earlier nineteenth centuries. Between 1740 and 1815 there 
was a sixty-fold increase in the importation of cotton, a ten-fold 
increase in the Yorkshire clothing trade, a twenty-fold increase in 
the output of pig-iron, a seven-fold increase in the total volume 
of exports, a five-fold increase in the total volume of imports. So 
vast an augmentation of industrial and commercial activity in¬ 
evitably meant, in the end, a greater demand for labour, higher 
wages, and, for many people at least, improved conditions of living. 
But during the earlier decades of the nineteenth century the transi¬ 
tion had gone so far only as to be productive of the minimum of 
benefits and the maximum of evils. In their zeal for the extension 
of industrial operations and the piling up of profits, the great 
factory owners were as yet blind, or indifferent, to the conditions 
that rendered the existence of their employees wretched and were 
unappreciative of the principle, better recognised in these days, 
that in the mo'^t successful industry the interests of capital and 
labour are tied up closely together. Women and children were 
brought into the factories, because they were able to operate the 
now machines as well as men could operate them, because they 
were easy to control, and because they would work for lower wages, 
The liours of labour were drawn out to fourteen, fifteen, even 
seventeen, a day, because profits increased in proportion to out- 
imt. Precautions in respect to safety and sanitation were neglected, 
because they cost money, and because there was no one to require 
them to be exercised. Wages were kept low, because labour was 
plentiful. Mills too often became veritable prisons in which men, 
women, and children toiled long hours, relieved only by scant sleep 
in fetid and cheerless homes, working until work developed disease 
and deformity and in many instances brought early death. The 
beginnings of the factory system were indeed grounded in social 
misery, and no one who has not read the harrowing details as set 
forth in the scores of “blue-books” containing the records of 
numerous investigating commissions during the first half of the 
nineteenth century can comprehend the depth of injustice and 
degradation into which English labour was plunged by the rise of 
I he modern mill and worksliop. “A great wrong was done,” says an 
English writer, “partly through greed, partly through ignorance, a 
wrong so bitterly felt and bitterly resented that not all the pros¬ 
perity which p]ngland has enjoyed in the last sixty years, not all 
the concessions which the law has enjoined and the employers have 
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yielded; have been able to bring back a good understanding between 
labour and capital, or alter the poor man’s fixed idea that he is 
being exploited for the benefit of the rich." ^ 

Until comparatively late, neither public opinion nor law did 
much to relieve the situation. The period was one in which the 
predominant social and economic principle was that of laissez- 
faire. The doctrine arose originally from the economic teaching 
of Adam Smith and represented a reaction against the restrictionist 
principles of the seventeenth and eighteenth century mercantilist 
school. It was intended to be applied more specifically to trade, 
but its advocates carried it into every department of economic 
activity. The purport of it was that the growth of wealth and of 
prosperity would be best promoted by allowing to the individual 
& broad freedom of action and by the abstention of the state from 
interference in economic concerns. Its more purely social applica¬ 
tion was stated by Malthus in the words; "By making the passion 
of self-love beyond comparison stronger than the passion of 
benevolence, the more ignorant are led to pursue the general 
happiness, an end they would have totally failed to attain if the 
ruling principle of their conduct had been benevolence." In prac¬ 
tical effect, acceptance of the principle was equivalent to the 
assumption that all was well with the world, whatever the appear¬ 
ances to the contrary. At the least, it meant that what was wrong 
would be righted in the natural course of things and without occa¬ 
sion for public interference. 

Beginnings of Ameliorative Legislation: Feel’s '’Health and 
Morals” Act, 1802. The delusion was a comfortable one, and 
England abandoned it with extreme reluctance. During a pro¬ 
longed period such demands as were made for national legislation 
concerning the conditions of industry fell upon deaf ears. Those 
who complained were informed by the new school of economists 
that their proposals were contrary to the immutable laws of indus¬ 
trial progress. Slowly, however, the iniquities of existing condi¬ 
tions burned themselves in upon the consciences of liberal-minded 
men, including not a few of the capitalists themselves, and even¬ 
tually public sentiment was brought to the point of supporting and 
demanding legislative relief. The arousing of some feeling upon 
the subject can be traced to a date as early as 1784, when a serious 
outbreak of fever in cotton mills at Radcliffe, near Manchester, 

'Warnerp Landmarks tn English Industrial History, 310. 
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directed attention to the overwork of children, under highly dan¬ 
gerous and wretchedly unsanitary conditions, which the factory 
system even at that time commonly involved. During the ensuing 
decade the introduction of machinery in cotton and woollen manu¬ 
facture was rapid, and in 1787 the new processes began to be em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of flax. Complaint of the abuses 
connected with the factories, especially the cotton factories of Lan¬ 
cashire, became common, and in 1795 a committee was appointed 
at Manchester to investigate the subject and report upon it. The 
report which was submitted is a memorable document, because in 
it was made definite suggestion of a uniform national code of 
factory regulations. It was recognised that in some factories, 
under the initiative of humane employers, there were in present 
operation ‘'excellent regulations.” But it was affirmed that the 
bad conditions commonly prevailing, in respect to hours of labour, 
sanitation, and deprivation of opportunities for education and for 
moral instruction, called urgently for remedy. 

In 1802 Sir Robert Peel directed the attention of Parliament to 
an abuse which represented the new system at its worst, i.e., the 
miserable condition of apprentices in cotton mills, and did it with 
such force that he was able to bring about the enactment of the 
first statute in Englisli history relating to factory employment.’ 
In their anxiety to relieve the rate-payers the authorities of the 
parishes, it developed, were accustomed to dispose of pauper chil¬ 
dren as apprentices, transporting them to the mills, where, while 
nominally "learning a trade,” they were reduced to veritable 
slavery. Men made a business of procuring and supplying appren¬ 
tices, bringing together gangs of workhouse children from neigh¬ 
bouring parishes and conveying them by wagons or canal-boats to 
factory districts where they were likely to be in demand, and sub¬ 
sequently disposing of them on the best possible terms to factory 

^This was by no nieuiis the first attempt at state reirulation of labour 
in England. On the contrary, from the middle of the fourteenth century 
onwards legislation upon the huliject was voluminous. The original Statute 
of Labourers, enacted in in the reign of Edward 111, was renew»*d 

and amended again and again. But all legislation upon the subject prior 
10 the close of the eigliteeuth century was enacted in the interest of the 
employers, not of the employees; it increased rather than reduced hours; 
and it was applied to the forms of labour which were prevalent before the 
factory system was developed. The principle of state control of industrial 
relations was quite familiar, bot state control in the interest of employees 
was an innovation introduced by the Factory Acts. See Jevons, The State in 
liiiiitlun to Labour, 35. 
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owners in need of “hands.'* Apprentices were lodged and fed, under 
conditions that were execrable, in cheap houses adjoining the fac¬ 
tories; they were placed in charge of overseers whose pay was 
dependent upon the amount of work they could compel to be accom¬ 
plished; they were flogged, fettered, and tortured, and in general 
subjected to repression and cruelty which exceeded that occa¬ 
sionally practised in the same period in the slave states of America. 
Meager pay was sometimes provided, but as a rule the apprentice’s 
only compensation was poor and insufficient food, tl)e cheapest sort 
of clothing, and a place to sleep in a filthy shed. 

Peel’s “Health and Morals Act”^ prohibited the binding out 
for factory labour of children under nine years of age, restricted 
the working hours of children to twelve a day, forbade night hibour, 
required that the walls of faelories in which children were em¬ 
ployed should be whitewaslicd and that the buildings should be 
properly ventilated, prescribed that every apprentice should be 
given at least one new suit of clothes a year, and required that 
bound children should be made to attend religious services and to 
receive an elementary education. That the prohibition of the 
employment of apprenticed children under nine and the reduction 
of the working day for children to twelve hours comprised a distinct 
improvement upon former conditions is a sufficiently striking com¬ 
mentary upon the nature of those conditions. The act is a land¬ 
mark in the history of labour legislation, but its scope was so re¬ 
stricted that it can be said to have touched hardly more than the 
fringe of the problem. It dealt only with mills and factories in 
which as many as three apprentices, and twenty persons in all, 
were employed, and its most important provisions were applicable 
only to apprentices. It did not materially affect the great number 
of children wdio, at all ages, accompanied their parents to the 
factory at six o’clock in the morning and worked on and on until 
seven, or eight, or nine o’clock at night, with insufficient sleep, no 
fixed meal times, no leisure, and no education. Furthermore, the 
measure was very inadequately enforced. It was provided, indeed, 
that in the counties where there were factories of the kinds included 
within the scope of the act the justices of the peace and “visitors” 
whom they should designate should keep a register of the industrial 

*The full title of the iiieaMire woh “Ao Act for the rreservalion of the 
Health and Morals of Apprentiern and Others Employed in Cotton and Other 
Mills and Cotton and Other Factories.'’ Text printed in part in Bland, 
Brown, and Tawney, EngliBh, Economic History, Select DooumenU, 571-572. 
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establishments and should inspect them, and power was lodged in 
these officials to impose fines ol from £2 to £5 for violations of the 
act. With few exceptions, however, the men to whom it fell to 
perform the task did not take their new duties seriously, and it is 
the consensus of testimony that, in the main, the law failed to 
achieve its purpose. The lesson was yet to be learned that until 
adequate administrative machinery should be provided, labour 
legislation would remain a dead letter. 

The Factories Regulation Act, 1819. In addition to the fact 
of its non-enforcement, the act of 1802 was deprived of practical 
effectiveness by a cliange of industrial conditions during the first 
two decades of the new century. The principal factor in the 
change was the increased use of steam-power. In earlier times 
factories were located largely in remoter districts where water¬ 
power was to be had, in places whither it was necessary to trans¬ 
port labourers under special arrangements. A very large pro¬ 
portion of the labourers so transported were apprenticed children. 
With the more general employment of steam-power, however, in¬ 
dustrial establishments grew up not only on an unprecedented scale 
but more largely in the centers of population, where the majority 
of the children brought into the factories lived in tlicir own homes 
and did not need to be apprenticed. To such children the protec¬ 
tion of the Health and Morals Act, such as it was, was extended 
only incidentally—practically, not at all At the close of the 
Napoleonic wars Peel called up the subject again for parliamentary 
consideration. Peel himself employed upwards of sl thousand 
children in his factories, and he was keenly interested in the 
problem of relieving child labour of its most objectionable features. 
In June, 1815, he suggested in the House of Commons the enact¬ 
ment of a measure extending the law of 1802 specifically to nnn- 
apprcnticed children, and in April, 1816, he proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of a special parliamentary committee charged with an 
investigation of the entire subject. The committee -the first to be 
created for this purpose—wa.^ duly set up. It conducted an exten¬ 
sive inquiry, taking testimony from largo numbers of employers 
and other persons, and in 1819 Peel, with the assistance of an¬ 
other great manufacturer, Robert Owen, brought about the 
adoption of a measure known as the Factories Regulation Act.' 

*59 George III, c- 90. Bland, Brown, and Tawney, English Economic 
History^ AV/ect DocuminU. 591-592; W. Smart, Economic Annals of the 
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By forbidding the employment of children under nine years of 
age, albeit only as yet in the cotton industry, this measure in¬ 
augurated one important phase of labour legislation, namely, the 
fixing of an absolute age limit for labourers. The act, further, 
forbade the employment of children between nine and sixteen for 
more than tweh^e hours a day (including an hour and a half for 
meals), or at any time between 8 p. M. and 5 A. M.; and it pre¬ 
scribed a maximum nine-hour day on Saturdays. It had been the 
desire of Peel, and especially of Owen, to make the act apply to 
woollen, flax, and all other kinds of textile establishments in which 
twenty persons or more were employed. But by this time the 
opponents of child-labour legislation were well organised and in¬ 
fluential, and a compromise measure was the best that could be 
obtained. It was solemnly argued that it was cruel to forbid or 
restrict the labour of young children, for the reason that unless 
they were allowed to work they would starve. It was contended, 
too, that it was for the good of the children that they be trained 
in diligence and kept from vicious habits. “All experience proves, 
wrote a pamphleteer of the day, “that in the lower orders the de¬ 
terioration of morals increases with the quantity of unemployed 
time of which they have the command. Thus the bill actually en¬ 
courages vice—it establishes idleness by act of Parliament; it 
creates and encourages those practices which it pretends to dis¬ 
courage.” ^ In the words of an eminent English writer, it took 
twenty-five years to restrict a child of nine to a sixty-nine-hour 
week, and that only in cotton mills.* 

The Factory Act of 1833. In 1825 and 1831 were passed acts 
calculated to secure the better enforcement of the measures of 
1802 and 1819. But it was in 1833 —a year prolific of reform legis¬ 
lation—^that the first really great statute was enacted upon the 
subject, the measure commonly referred to simply as the Factory 
Act.* The years immediately preceding the adoption of this 
"Great Charter” of labour were filled with agitation. The subject 
was debated in Parliament; it was investigated by public and 

Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820 (London, 1910), 658-669; F. Podinore, Robert 
Owen (New York, 1907), I. 184-211. 

* An Inquiry into the Prinrii)lc and Tendency of the Bill imposing Certain 
Restrictions on Cotton Ractorifs (London, 1818). 

* Spencer Walpole, Uistory of Factory Legislation, 21. 

■3 and 4 William IV, c. 103. Printed in part in Bland, Brown, and 
Tawnoy, English Economic History, Relect JJocuhi^nts, ,594-595. 
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private committees; it was discussed in newspapers and pamphlets, 
III the platform, and in the pulpit. There was in progress at the 
ime a successful movement for the abolition of slavery in the West 
ndian colonies. Under the leadership of Owen, Michael Sadler, 
lichard Oastler, William Cobbett, John Fielder, and other re- 
ormers, however, the public was brought to see that, as the poet 
>outhey had feelingly declared, the slave trade was “merry com- 
)ared to the factory system”; and the spirit of humanitarianisin 
vhich was being invoked in the one cause was turned powerfully 
o the assistance of the other. In 1831 Sadler introduced a bill 
iroviding for a universal ten-hour day, and although so radical a 
neasure very naturally failed of adoption, the discussion of it 
esulted in the creation, in 1832, of a special parliamentary com- 
nittce of investigation, witli Sadler as chairman. The committee 
nude an exhaustive report, recommending fresh and comprehensive 
cgislation. In the autumn of 1832 Parliament was dissolved, 
ind at the elections which followed Sadler lost his scat, so that for 
he moment the movement was left without a parliamentary leader. 
3ut a group of persons interested in the continuance of the work 
jrevailcd upon Lord Ashley, Later seventh carl of Shaftesbury, to 
issume the vacant post; and thus were enlisted the services of the 
nan who became probably the most eloquent and influential chain- 
3 ion of the labouring masses in England during the nineteenth 
*entury. Casting aside case, preferment, and valued associations, 
\shlcy threw himself without reserve into the fight for what was, 
imong people of his station, an unpopular cause, and upon him it 
icvoh'cd to bear the brunt of the conflict by which the enactment 
)f the law of 1833 was immediately preceded. He was at that 
ime but thirty-two years of age. 

Not until after a new royal commission of investigation had 
Deen created and had submitted a report strongly advocating 
farther legislation did it become possible to bring the wav-ering 
Parliament to the point of decision. As was inevitable under the 
:ircumstances, the Factory Act of August 29, 1833, was a com¬ 
promise. It did not prescribe the ten-hour day upon which Sadler 
Bwad his co-labourers had been bent, but it marked a very great 
advance upon the laws previously in effect. In the first place, its 
provisions were made applicable not only to cotton mills but also 
Lo woollen, flax, hemp, tow, and linen mills—in fact, to all textile 
establishments, although some exceptions were made in favour of 
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those utilised for the manufacture of silk. In the second place, the 
labour of children was subjected to much more rigorous regula¬ 
tions than any previously existing. The act unconditionally for¬ 
bade the employment of children less than nine years of age, except 
in silk mills. It fixed the maximum hours of labour for children 
under thirteen at nine a day (including an hour and a half for 
meals) and forty-eight a week, and for persons under eighteen at 
twelve a day (with similar arrangements for meals) and sixty- 
nine a week. It prohibited work by persons under eighteen in 
any kind of factory between the hours of 8:30 p. m. and 5:30 a. m. 
It stipulated that child labourers should be given an average of 
two hours’ schooling a day, and that two whole, and eight half, 
holidays should be allowed in the course of every year. Finally, 
the act made provision for the first time for a system of inspection 
involving the employment of men who had no connections with 
the communities in which the factories were situated, and who, by 
becoming specialists in their work, might acquire the information 
needed for the farther development of legislation for labour pro¬ 
tection. Four government inspectors were provided, to be under 
the control of the Home feiecretary, and to them were given powers 
which for that day were extraordinarily wide. They were author¬ 
ised to enter at will any factory in operation, to make inquiries, 
and to summon as witnesses any persons whatsoever. They were 
authorised to make such rules and regulations as should prove 
necessary for the enforcement of the act, and in the execution of 
both these supplementary regulations and the provisions of the 
original statute they were given powers co-ordmate with those of 
a justice of the peace. They were required to meet twice a year 
to confer upon the methods of discharging their duties; also to 
submit to the Home Secretary twice a year full reports of their 
proceedings. “The act of 1833,” it has been well said, “is no less 
epoch-making in the history of the administration of labour laws 
than is the act of 1802 in the history of labour legislation itself.” ^ 

The Broadening Problem. Some idea of the effectiveness of 
the Factory Act may be gathered from the fact that whereas at 
the time when it was passed there were more than 56,000 children 
employed in 3,000 mills, five years later there were only 24,000 

* Administration of Labour Laws and Factory Inspection in Certain Euro¬ 
pean Countries. Bulletin of 17. S. Bureau of TjUboiir Statistics, Foreign 
Ldibour IjawB Series, No. 1, p. 28. 
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Iren in 4,000 establishments. After all, however, the act was 
a very partial solution of the general problem. When it was 
ed it pleased no class of people entirely, and when it was put 
peration there appeared in it defect.s that had not been antici- 
d. Grave abuse arose from the fact that the certificate of any 
*?ician or surgeon was sufficient to prove the alleged age of a 
on seeking employment. By ingeniously devised “relay*' 
ems, furthermore, employers contrived to get the maximum of 
ice from their employees under conditions of peculiar hard- 
while yet keeping within the letter of the law. As a class, the 
iloycrs were opposed to the act in its entirety. Many wTre con- 
■ed, as were the economists of the day, that all legislation of 
kind was unsound; many felt it to be gross injustice that the 
jstrics in wdiich they liappent^d to be engaged should be singled 
for the imposition of such restrictions. The common disposi- 
L was to evade the law and to work for its repeal. 

'he project in wdiicli the leaders of the labouring masses were 
rested chiefly was the statutory limitation of the labi)uring day 
factory operatives to ten hours; and it W'as because they be- 
ed that this fundamental reform had been thrust into the baok- 
uiid by the act of 1833 that the labourers regarded that imaisure 
h limited enthusiasm. During ensuing year« popular agitation 
tered almost entirely upon the subject of a ten-hour bill. “The 
1, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill/* became the cry. 
? radicalism of the public demand not only stiffened the oppo- 
on of the employers but alaimed the public authorities, and a 
adc elapsed before there was farther legislation of importance, 
is decade was, however, in the history of English labour legis- 
lon, one of very great importance, for in the course of it the 
ognised problem of state regulation of industrial conditions 
luired a breadth and seriousnos.s which hitherto it had lacked, 
c problem was now extended to embrace the question of child 
lour outside the factories, and also the factory labour of women. 
The advocates of the earlier factory acts had been ridiculed for 
ifining their attention entirely to the employment of children 
factories, when admittedly in mines, collieries, and other kinds 
industrial establishments there existed conditions quite as dis¬ 
using as those which it was sought to reach in the factories. 
1840 Lord Ashley, affirming that the step had long been in con- 
nplation, moved in the House of Commons that an inquiry be 
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undertaken into “the employment of the children of the poorer 
classes in mines and collieries, and in the various branches of trade 
and manufacture in which numbers of children work together,'" 
not included within the scope of the existing factory acts. With 
the appointment, in 1840, of the first Children's Employment Com¬ 
mission, Parliament, in effect, accepted the shift of ground which 
Ashley's resolution contemplated—that, namely, from factory reg¬ 
ulation to industrial regulation in general. The Commission issued 
two elaborate reports, the first, in 1842, dealing exclusively with 
mines, the second, in 1843, dealing with othe^* trades and manu¬ 
factures. Each report was follow’ed by important legislation. The 
first one, revealing a state of affairs in mines which was fairly 
sickening, led immediately to the adoption of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act of 1842—^the first measure of the kind in English 
history—in which the employment underground of women and 
children, and of boys under the age of ten, was altogether pro¬ 
hibited.’ Action resulting from the second report was delayed 
by a series of parliamentary manoeuvres arising from the govern¬ 
ment’s unwillingness to consider a ten-hour bill, but in 1845 it 
bore fruit in a Print Works Act, which in succeeding years was 
followed by a Bleach Works Act, a Lace Works Act, and a long 
series of other measures relating to industries which were not 
strictly in the nature of textile manufacture. 

The Factory Act of 1844 and the Ten-Hours Law of 1847, 
Meanwhile there had been placed upon the statute books a new 
and highly important law supplementary to the Factory Act of 
1833. This was the Factory Act of 1844, applying to substantially 
all textile establishments.- At one vital point only was the meas¬ 
ure reactionary: it prescribed eight instead of nine as the minimum 
age of child employees. It provided protection for three chief 
classes of persons. Children between eight and thirteen years of 
age were to be employed under virtually the conditions prescribed 
by earlier acts, save that three hours daily instead of two were 
to be allowed for school instruction, and that they should work 
either the same hours on alternate days for a maximum of ten 

* 5 and fi Victoria, c. 90. Bland, Brown, and Tawncy, English Economic 
lliatory, Select Documents, r>9S-."i99: \V. CunninKhain, Growth of English 
Industry and Comnntcc in Mudent Times (Titli pd., Cambridj^e, 1912), l*t. 1, 
802-800. 

^7 and 8 Victoria, c. IT). Bland, Brown, and Tawney, English Economic 
History, Select Documents, 012-014. 
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s or half time (not to exceed six and onc-liiilf hours) every 
The maximum working time of “young persons,“ that is, 
ons of both sexes between th^^ ages of thirteen and eighteen, 
lined twelve hours a day and sixty-nine hours a week; but 
benefit of meal hours was more effectually assured by clauses 
idding protected persons to remain in the factory during meal 
' and requiring all meal hours to be taken at the same time, 
ighly important innovation was the extension of the law’s pro- 
ion to a third (‘lass of persons, namely, adult women employees 
sc maximum hours of labour were made uniform with tho.se of 
ang persons.” It was required tl^at in addition to Sunday.^, a 
ulated portion of Saturdays, Christmas l^ay, and Good Friday, 
t half-holidays should be allowed every \ ear. Tlie means of 
ircemcnt of the law were made more adequate, and not only 
it required that dangerous machinery sliould be fenced and 
j all accidents should be reported to an inspector, but for the 
j time it wa.s stipulated that pecuniary compensation should 
iiade for preventable injuries arising from unenclosed machines. 
Lgitalioii for a ten-hours law had by no means ceased. Lord 
dey's proposal that the bill of 1844 be amended so as to include 
irovision of this nature was rejected; indeed Peel, who was 
n prime minister, threatened to resign unless it sliould be re¬ 
ed. In 1846 Ashley brought forward a fresh measure upon 
subject; and, despite the failure of the author of the bill to be 
docted to Parliament in that year, the project, after being once 
cated, was piloted through by Fielden. On June 8, 1847, the 
g-desired Ten-Hours Bill became law. On and after May 1, 
8, according to its stipulations, the maximum number of work- 
hours for all women and “young persons” in the textile Indus¬ 
's became fifty-eight a week which, with the part holiday of 
urday, meant a daily average of ten hours. Difficulty arose 
m the revival of the relay system by the employers, who kept 
ir factories open twelve, fifteen, and even twenty hours a day, 
rking their employees in shifts. Under the leadership of Lord 
liley (now returned to Parliament) there was passed, accord- 
;ly, in 1850 an important measure which restricted the working 
y for all persons covered by the act of 1847 to the hours be- 
een 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. in summer and 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. in 
nter, and forbade work by protected labourers after 2 p. m. 
Saturdays. By an act of 1853 the same regulations were ex- 
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tended to children. Although these measures applied only to 
the textile industries, and only to persons under eighteen years of 
age and to women, they served practically to fix the limitations 
of the English working day. 

Extension of Regulation: the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1878. Aside from a retrogressive act of 1856 relating to the pro¬ 
tection of employees from dangerous machinery, there was little 
legislation affecting textile labour during the next decade. But 
there were notable extensions of the existing laws to non-textile 
industries. A new royal commission, constituted on motion of 
Lord Shaftesbury in 1861, spent four years (1862-66) in exhaustive 
investigation of current conditions. Already, in 1860, the labour 
of children and of “young persons” in bleaching establishments 
had been subjected to regulation. In 1861 dyeing establishments 
were brought within the pale of the law, and in 1863 bakehouses. 
Following directly a report of the commission, a measure was 
passed in 1864 bringing under regulation potteries, lucifer-mateh 
factories:, percussion-cap and cartridge factories, and the two 
employments of paper-staining and fustian-cutting. Tliis measure 
was important for two special reasons. One is that in it appeared 
for the first time provisions requiring ventilation to be applied to 
the removal of injurious gases, dust, and other impurities gener¬ 
ated in the processes of manufacture. The other is tliat by pre¬ 
scribing regulations to operate in connection with isolated labour, 
and with employments as such, the measure became more than 
merely a factory act and threw open the door for the public regu¬ 
lation of all labour everywhere. The year 1867, in which were 
submitted the last of the commission’s reports, w^as marked by two 
farther measures of consequence. One, the Factory Extension Act, 
extended the prevailing factory laws to all blast furnaces, copper 
mills and foundries, brass foundries, paper factories, glass fac¬ 
tories, tobacco works, printing and book-binding establishments, 
and to all other manufacturing plants in which fifty or more per¬ 
sons were employed. The second, the Workshop Regulation Act, 
applying to those smaller industrial establishments whicli under 
the technicalities of the English law were differentiated from fac¬ 
tories, put in operation in them a body of regulations closely 
resembling, although not identical with, the regulations already 
applicable to factories. The enforcement of the \\ orkshop Act 
was entrusted to the local sanitarv authorities; but the arrange- 
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ment proved unsatisfactory, and in 1871 the work was assigned 
to the national factory inspectors. 

By the measures of 1864 and 1867 the broad lines of Great 
Britain's present scheme of labour protection were practically com¬ 
pleted. It remained to co-ordinate the body of law upon the sub¬ 
ject, to fill up the gaps that remained in it, and by a succession of 
measures gradually to raise the level of the requirements which it 
embraced. In 1870 there were on the statute books some fifteen 
regulative measures, including the original act of 1802. This mass 
of law was filled with contradictions, exceptions, exemptions, and 
illogical and vague stipulations. The situation was farther com¬ 
plicated by the rise, in some industries, of powerful trade unions 
which voiced fresli demands and occasionally succeeded in forcing 
shorter hours and more favourable conditions than the law re¬ 
quired. Furthermore, it was in the early seventies that attention 
began to be given the question whether all adult labourers, men 
as well as women, should nut be afforded the protection ol the law. 
A Factor^’' Act of 1874, which reduced the working day of protected 
persons in textile factories by a half-hour and introduced some 
other minor changes, acquired considerable importance by j>ro- 
voking active discussion of this question, in Parliament and 
outside. 

As a means of relief from the confusion which prevailed resort 
was had, in 1875, to the time-honoured device of a royal commis¬ 
sion; and the report which this commission submitted, in 1876, 
became the basis of a general consolidating measure enacted in 
1878 and entitled the Factory and Workshop Act, although com¬ 
monly cited as the Factory Consolidation Act. The purpose of 
this measure was affirmed to be to “consolidate and amend” ex¬ 
isting acts BO as “to remove discrepancies prevailing amongst them 
and render their administration more even and secure.” The act 
systemati-ied the fabric of existing law and strengthened the ar¬ 
rangements provided for enforcement. Industrial establishments 
were thrown into five categories—textile factories, non-textile fac¬ 
tories, workshops, workshops in which neither children nor “young 
persons” were employed, and “domestic” workshops in which only 
members of the family were employed—and the distinction between 
a factory and a workshop was hereafter to be based, not upon 
the number of persons employed, but upon the use or non-use of 
machinery driven by steam, water, or other mechanical power. 
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Various occupations were exempted from regulation; likewise 
worksliops in which men only were employed. 

Status of Labour Legislation in 1914. The history of labour 
legislation from 1878 to 1914 presents two principal aspects. The 
first is the continued extension of state protection to persons en¬ 
gaged in gainful occupations, whether working at home or in places 
where labour is congregated in quantity. The second is the enact¬ 
ment of special measures of protection for labourers engaged in 
the so-called dangerous trades. In 1891 a comprehensive statute 
was passed consolidating and extending existing legislation, and 
incidentally raising the minimum age at which children might be 
set to work from ten years (under the act of 1874) to eleven. 
And in 1901 there was passed a new consolidated and revised mea*^- 
ure which, taking effect January 1, 1902, was the law still in opera¬ 
tion in 1914. The range covered by these statutes was very great. 
Subjects dealt with in detail included the age and pliysical fitnes® 
of workers, hours, the construction of factories and wu>rkshops. 
sanitation, security against accidents, fire hazards, and the con¬ 
ditions specially attending the trades designated as dangerous. 
Places of manufacture were classified broadly in tw^o groups, lac- 
toric^j and workshops. With a few carefully stipulated exceptions, 
a factory vras, in tlic eye of the law, a w^ork-jilacc wdiere manual 
labour was exercised tor gain in or incident id to the making, 
repairing, or finishing ot any article or piirt of article, and in wdiicli 
steam, water, or other mechanical po^ver w^a« employed in aid of 
the manufacturing process. A Tihicc of manufacture where ^iich 
power was not employed was a workshop. Factories were dealt 
with by the law under tour categories: (1) textile, (2) non-textile; 
(3) domestic; and (4) tenement. Workshops, similarly, were 
classed as (1) domestic; (2) adult, (3) male adult; and (4) tene¬ 
ment. The factory and workshop acts did not apply to mines 
and quarries of a depth exceeding twenty feet, which were pro¬ 
vided for in separate statutes enforced through the Bureau oi 
Inspection of Mines. Nor did they apply to railroads, except 
lines and sidings used in connection with factories and workshops; 
all other lines were subject to laws administered under the direc¬ 
tion of the Board of Trade. The acts did, however, apply to a 
limited extent to docks, wharv'^es, quays, warehouses, and buildings 
in course of construction or repair. 

For the detailed status of the law upon the many subjects cov- 
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creel the reader must be referred to the texts of statutes or tlic 
special treatises within the field. Only a few cardinal facts can 
be noted here. In the first place, the act of 1901 made the pro¬ 
hibition of the employment of a child under twelve years of age 
in any kind of factory or workshop direct and absolute. Cerlili- 
cates of physical fitness for employment must be obtained by 
the employer from tlic certifying surgeon for the district for all 
persons under sixteen years of age employed in a factory and, 
under certain conditions, in a workshop. The employment of 
children, young persons, and women was regulated minutely as 
regards ordinary and exceptional hours of work, ordinary and ex¬ 
ceptional meal-times, maximum of continuous liours of work, and 
number and length of holidays. In textile factories the hours of 
labour must fall between 6 a. m. and 6 P. m. in summer, and be¬ 
tween 7 A. M. and 7 p. m. in winter, with a minimum aggregate of 
two hours’ interval for meals out of the tw'elve, a limit of four 
and one-half hours of work at a stretch, a Saturday lialf-holiday, 
and under no conditions work overtime. In nnn-textile establish¬ 
ments the ten-hour day prevailed, but tlie limitations imposed 
upon the employer were somewdiat less rigorous. Night work was 
allowed in certain specified industries, under conditions, for male 
workers, but for no other workers under eighteen; and o\'ertime 
for women might never be later than 10 p. m. or earlier than 6 
A. M. In all establishments six holidays must be allowed m the 
year, and, except for Jews, under stipulated conditions, Sunday 
labour was forbidden. It will be observed that tlie persons to 
whom these regulations applied were, strictly, (1) children, i.e., 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen; (2) young persons, i.e., 
between the ages of fourteen (thirteen, if the necessary educational 
certificate had been obtained) and eighteen; and (3) women of all 
ages above eighteen. There was, however, a vast body of regu¬ 
lations respecting sanitation and safety in the conduct of manu¬ 
facturing processes which, broadly, applied to male employees 
equally with the “protected” classes. 

It is to be observed, also, that the development of protective 
legislation applying to factories and workshops was paralleled by 
the growth of similar legislation concerning the hours and condi¬ 
tions of labour in mines. As has been pointed out, the first Mines 
Act was passed in 1842 in consequence of startling revelations 
made by Lord Ashley’s first Commission on the Employments of 
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the People, appointed in 1840.^ This measure prohibited the em¬ 
ployment of women and girls, and of boys less than ten years 
of age, underground; but it was only in 1850 that reporting and 
inquiry into fatal accidents, and only in 1855 that other safeguards 
of health, life, and limb in mines, were systematically required 
by law. The principal statute upon the subject in force in 1914 
was the Coal Mines Act of 1872, based on the recommendations 
of a commission which reported in 1864, and amended at several 
points in 1884, 1886, 1887, 1894, 1896, 1900, 1903, and 1906. The 
prohibition of the employment of women and girls underground 
remained untouched, and the minimum age at which boys might 
be employed underground had been raised, successively, from ten 
in 1872 to twelve in 1884 and thirteen in 1900. The minimum age 
at which boys and girls might be employed above ground in con¬ 
nection with any mine, fixed at ten years in 1872, was raised in 
1887 to twelve. The hours of employment of a boy underground 
might not exceed fifty-four in any one week; and in 1908 an act 
was passed which stipulated that no workman, adult or otherwise, 
might be required to remain below ground in a mine for the 
purpose of ordinary work more than eiglit hours in any consecutive 
twenty-four.® 

Administrative Arrangements. The administration of factory 
and workshop regulations devolved upon the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs; and administrative control included the power, 
which was liberally exercised, to issue orders and rules supple¬ 
mentary to parliamentary enactments relating to industrial proc¬ 
esses and conditions. In the Home Office was a factory inspection 
department, presided over by a chief inspector and supervised, 
under the Home Secretary’s general directions, by a permanent 
under-secretary. There was a degree of centralisation which in¬ 
sured uniformity of method as well as effective responsibility. 
The inspection staff fell into three divisions: (1) the supervising 
force, (2) the district inspector’s force, and (3) the special in¬ 
specting force. The supervising force consisted of the chief in- 

'Gf. F. EnRels, The Condition of the }iVorking Cluna in England in JH'ti 
(London, 1892), Chap. IX. 

* Some surviving que.stions relative to hours, child labour, and state regu¬ 
lation are freshly discussed in S. J. Ghu])niaii, Woik and Wages (London, 
1914), III, 282-2H4. For a clenn-cut presentation of arningoments to 11114 
in Great Britain and elsewhere, concerning hours and conditions of safety 
and health, see .T. U. Commons and .1 B Andrews, Principles of Labour 
Legislation (New York, 1910), 200-200, 29.^-3ri.‘I. 
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spector, two deputy chief-inspectors, and six division superintend¬ 
ing inspectors, one in charge of each of the six great inspection 
divisions in which the United Kingdom had been laid out. The 
six divisions were divided into fifty-one districts, each with a dis¬ 
trict inspector and as many assistants as were required, all working 
under the direction of the divisional superintendent. The special 
inspecting force consisted of women inspectors (of wliom, in 1913, 
there were twenty*), together with two medical inspectors, one 
electrical inspector, one inspector for dangerous trades, and a half- 
dozen other inspectors who had various more or less occasional 
duties. At the close of 1913 the complete staff of inspectors of all 
grades numbered 224. Inspectors were more liberally paid than 
in continental countries, and in 1912 the budget for the adminis¬ 
tration of the factory acts rose to £98,926. Prior to the middle of 
the nineteenth century insiiection officials of all ranks were ap¬ 
pointed by tlic Home Secretary without examination. After 1850 
civil service examinations were gradually introduced, and in later 
days appointments have been made regularly from lists of persons 
who not only have passed two searching examinations but have 
rendered probationary service covering two years. By general 
testimony, the force as it stood in 1914 showed exceptionally 
high order of intelligence, integrity, and executive capacity. At 
the close of 1911 the work of inspection was extended over 117,275 
factories and 155,697 workshops, in which were employed 3,274,868 
males and 1,852,241 females, or a total of 5,127,109 people.^ 

The Problem of Sweating*. It has long been recognised by 
British statesmen and economists that a prime abuse of labour is 
“sweating.” The term is one which docs not admit of altogether 
specific definition. Fifty or sixty years ago it was employed to 
denote a system of sub-contract under which the middleman, 
taking advantage of the disorganisation and helplessness of the 
workers, kept wages at the lowest possible level; and it almost 
inevitably followed that the work, which was carried on largely 
in the workers’ houses, was performed under grossly unsanitary 
conditions. To-day the term is employed more broadly, being 
ased in connection with many trades in which there arc no sub¬ 
contractors or middlemen. A report of a committee of the House 
of Lords submitted in 1890 practically fixed present usage by 

^Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops (Lon¬ 
don, ion>. 2Rn. 
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affirming the impossibility of framing a precise definition but 
showing that the evils of the system designated by the term 
“sweating” are three, i.c., a rate of wages inadequate to the neces¬ 
sities of the workers or disproportionate to the work done, ex¬ 
cessive hours of labour, and the unsanitary condition of the houses 
in which the work is carried on. 

The sweating system originated early in the nineteenth century, 
in the manufacture of clothing for the army and the navy. Govern¬ 
ment contractors gave out work to sub-contractors, who got it 
done by employing workers directly or by again sub-letting it. 
Later the method was adopted in the manufacture of ready-made 
clothing for civilian use. In 1850 a vigorous agitation was insti¬ 
tuted against the system, inspired mainly by a scries of articles in 
the Morning Chronicle, which were followed by the pamphlet 
Cheap Clothes and Nasty, written by Charles Kingsley under the 
pseudonym “Parson Lot,” and by his novel Alton Locke. Kingsley 
and his friends, the Christian Socialists, undertook to combat the 
evils of sweating in a practical manner by encouraging the estab¬ 
lishment of co-operative workshops; but several experiments in 
this direction proved but slightly successful. In 1876-77 the public 
was aroused by vivid revelations of the risk of infection from gar¬ 
ments made up amid unsanitary surroundings; but interest quickly 
waned. It was only about 1885 that it began to be recognised 
somewhat generally that the fabric of labour legislation which had 
been woven since the passage of Peers Health and Morals Act 
covered by no means tlie whole of the industrial field, and that 
long hours, meager wages, and degradation of workers (especially 
women and children) were still prcxluctive of untold misery and of 
real danger to society. Interest in the particular problem of sweat¬ 
ing was stimulated afresh at this time by the increasing immigra¬ 
tion of poor foreigners into East London, where large numbers 
were employed in the tailoring and boot-making trades under 
conditions similar to those which at earlier times had created 
alarm. In 1888 the House of Lords appointed the special com¬ 
mittee above mentioned, presided over by Lord Dunraven, and a 
thorough investigation of the situation bore fruit in the memorable 
report of 1890.^ The causes of sweating Avere found to be highly 
complex. Chief among them were (1) the inefficiency of the 

^ Known ns Fiftli Kpport from the Select Committee of the House ot 
Ijords on the Sweating S\Bteni. 
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workers and the excessive supply of unskilled labour, (2) early 
marriages, (3) the large supply of female labour made available 
by the fact that married women working at unskilled labour in 
their home, in the intervals between attending to their domestic 
duties, and not wholly supporting themselves, could afford to work 
at what, for unmarried women, would be starvation wages; and (4) 
the tendency of the residuum of the population in large towns to 
form a helpless community, readily subject to industrial exploita¬ 
tion. “Such being the condition of the labour market,” concluded 
the committee, “abundant materials exist to supply the unscrupu¬ 
lous employer with his wretched dependent workers.” 

The investigations of 1888-90 led to no early legislation, but it 
lirompted the formation of an Anti-Sweating League, pledged to 
secure the eniictmenl of a law establishing a minimum wage for 
workers in sweated indu‘-tries and trades. Several attempt.s jirior 
to 1906 to induce the Unionist governments of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour to sponsor a minimum wage bill failed. At the acces¬ 
sion of the Liberals to power, in 1905, effort was redoubled. In 
connection with the Daily iVcir.s, the League held a Sweating 
Exhibition in London, and also a Sweating Conference at the 
Guildhall at which two million organised workers wfnc represented. 
In 1908-09 several private member’s bills on th(‘ subject were in¬ 
troduced in the House of Commons, and on March 24, 1909, a 
government measure relating to it—^the Trade Boards Bill—was 
brought forward by Mr. Win^on Churchill, then President of the 
Board of Trade. This bill was debated at some length, although 
not entirely on party lines, and, after being amended slightly, was 
passed in the two houses. On October 20, 1909, it received the 
assent of the crown; and on January 1, 1910, the measure went 
into effect. 

The Trade Boards Act, 1909. The Trade Boards Act was based 
upon the principle of w'age-rcgulatioii through the agency of trade 
commissions, a principle already embcKiied in legislation in the 
Australian colony of Victoria in 1896 and in ^outh Australia, and 
bearing close relation to the system of compulsory arbitrjition 
established in New Zealand in 1894 and subsequently copied by 
New South Wales and Western Australia.^ The act was made im¬ 
mediately applicable to certain trades in which exceptionally low 

* \V. V. Uppvps, ^r#a/f ExperimenU in Auniraiia and New Zealand, 2 vola. 
^London, 1902). 
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wages prevailed—ready-made and wholesale tailoring, machine- 
lace making and chain-making, and the making of paper or chip 
boxes—and the Board of Trade was given power to add to or to 
subtract from the list by provisional order, subject to the usual 
parliamentary confirmation.^ It is stipulated that in each of the 
trades aifccted by the act there shall be a trade board, of no fixed 
number, but composed of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and representatives of the workers, together with ap¬ 
pointed members whose number must be less than half that of the 
representative members. The representative members arc chosen 
by the employers and workers, respectively; the appointed mem¬ 
bers are designated by the national Board of Trade. Women are 
eligible on equal terms with men. At the discretion of the Board 
of Trade, separate boards may be constituted for distinct branches 
of a trade, and it is required that in so far as possible separate 
boards shall be maintained for Ireland. The chairman and the 
secretary of each board are designated by the Board of Trade. 
A board may, if it chooses, establish subordinate agencies in the 
form of district trade committees consisting partly of members of 
the board and partly of other persons representing the employers 
and workers of a definite geographical area. 

The duties of the trade boards relate almost exclusively to the 
determination of wages. '‘Trade boards,’* says the law, “shall, 
... fix minimum rates of wages for timework for their trades, 
. . . and may also fix general minimum rates of wages for piece¬ 
work for their trades, , . . and those rates of wages (whether 
time- or piece-rates) may be fixed so as to apply universally to the 
trade, or so as to apply to any special process in the work of the 
trade or to any special class of workers in the trade, or to any 
special area.” - The rates so determined become obligatory, by 
order of the Board of Trade, upon the expiration of six months 
from the date when agreed upon by the trade board, although 
mder certain circumstances they may be made partially operative 
during this interval. Employers who pay lower wages than are 
required by the regulations are subject to heavy penalties in the 
^orm of fines. The trade board hears all complaints, conducts 
investigations, and takes whatever legal steps may be necessary 

’By a provisional order of 1913 the application of the act was extended 
to n hnlf-rlozeii additionnl industries oirplo^ing, in the aggregate, 1.^*0,000 
10 200,000 people. 

■ Hayes. BrUinh Social Poliiiva, 249-2ri0. 
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to enforce its orders. The law requires of the boards, further, that 
they shall consider and report upon, as occasion may demand, 
any matters referred to them by a Secretary of State, the Board 
of Trade, or any other government department, with reference 
to the industrial conditions of the trades which they represent. 

During the first year of the operation of the act several trade 
boards were set up and their labours were successfully inaugurated. 
State regulation of wages is a somewhat drastic proceeding, and 
such action is admittedly a matter of exceptional delicacy in a 
country where public interference with the liberty of the individual 
is tolerated only when that liberty has degenerated into license. 
The sweated trades which have been singled out for treatment, 
however, have notoriously stood in need of a refoniiation, and in 
its endeavour to remove disgraceful conditions of labour and to 
substitute for them something more in consonance with justice and 
humanity the Board of Trade has had the unflagging support of 
public opinion. To thousands of under-paid, undcr-fcd, and other¬ 
wise wretched toilers—“the most hopeless of God’s creatures in this 
country,” in the words of an eminent labour leader—^the law has 
brought substantial relief. 
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CHAPTER XVIIi 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES 

Early Phases in France. In every country on the continent in 
which there had been any considerable development of the modern 
forms of industrialism there was in operation by 1914 a code of 
law regulating, in the interest of the worker, the conditions attend¬ 
ing employment in factories, shops, and mines. These codes were 
in all instances products of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
few of them antedated 1860. Speaking generally, systematic labour 
legislation was undertaken in the various countries in the order 
in which these countries were affected by the introduction of 
machinery and the rise of the factory system, and on the continent 
the legislation followed the industrial change with less delay than 
in England. The question whether the state should concern itself 
with the newly arisen conditions of labour to the extent of making 
and enforcing laws concerning them was threshed out first in 
Great Britain, and in a measure the results there were decisive for 
the world. At all events, by the time when the more baneful 
effects of the new industrialism began to be felt in a serious degree 
in France, in Germany, and in Switzerland, there had been devel¬ 
oped in all western Europe an attitude of mind which was more 
hospitable toward the imposition of state regulation than that with 
which Peel and Owen and Lord Ashley were obliged to contend in 
the England of the early nineteenth century. And it need not 
occasion surprise to find that in relation to a number of important 
matters remedial legislation was carried in certain continental 
states to a point beyond that attained on the opposite side of the 
Channel. 

The first country on the continent in which legislation for the 
protection of labour was undertaken systematically was France; 
and in that country the earliest important legislation of the kind 
dates from the reign of Louis Philippe, the first great statute upon 
the subject being enacted in 1841. It is but fair to observe, how¬ 
ever, that subsequent to the suppression of the privileges of the 
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gilds during the Revolution there were attempts to regulate certain 
trades, involving the restriction of hours of labour, and that these 
efforts were carried farther during the regime of Napoleon. A law 
of April, 1803, prohibited work in manufacturing establishments 
before 3 a. m. and stipulated that each worker should have a livret 
personnel, or “work book.” A police ordinance of September 26, 
1806, prescribed the hours for the beginning and ending of the 
day's work, in summer and in winter, for masons, bricklayers, car¬ 
penters, plumbers, and some other groups of workmen. And at the 
close of the period there was enacted, on January 3, 1813, a com¬ 
prehensive law regulating labour in mines; also on November 18, 
1814, a statute making some provision for the cessation of work 
on Sundays and holidays. The first of these two measures abso¬ 
lutely prohibited the employment of children under ten years of 
age in mines. It is interesting to note that in Great Britain there 
was no similar legislation, nor indeed any upon the subject of 
labour in mines, before 1842. 

It has been pointed out that, in the main, the period of the 
industrial revolution in France was the second quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is true that the first cotton mill in the (‘ountry 
was set up as early as 1785, and that during the era of Napoleon 
there was persistent effort to increase the use of spinning and 
weaving machinery. But prior to 1825 textile manufacturing was 
carried on xcry largely on the household plan, and as late as 1834 
there were only 5,000 mechanical looms in the country. In the 
decade 1830-39, however, the growth of the factory system was 
very rapid, and in 1841 the number of mechanical looms in opera¬ 
tion was more than six times as large as it had been only seven 
years earlier. Now appeared the same sorts of abuse which, under 
similar circumstances, had appeared in England—excessive hours, 
heartless exploitation of children of tender age, employment of 
women and children amid surroundings destructive of health and 
morals; and with the abuses appeared also, fortunately without 
much delay, public demand for corrective legislation. 

The Orleanist Period; Child Labour Law of 1841. The de¬ 
velopment of the cotton industry was most rapid in the north¬ 
eastern portions of the country, notably in the region of Alsace; 
and there, at Miilhausen, in 1827, was organised the first of several 
important societies whose purpose was to promote legislation for 
the protection of industrial workers. A report submitted to this 
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’)cieti Industrielle de Mulhouse in the year mentioned demanded 
le restriction of child labour in factories on the lines already 
jing followed in England, together with measures safeguarding 
le health of workers by the regulation of conditions of sanitation 
id safety in industrial establishments. The society petitioned 
le government for a law fixing a minimum age for workers in 
yctories and prescribing the better protection of child labourers, 
o action followed immediately, but the subject appealed to 
uizot, the minister of public instruction, and under his direction 
uitful inquiries were instituted, especially upon the connections 
jtween the employment of children in industry and the develop- 
ent of public education. In 1833 the Academy of Strassburg 
ibmitted to the Miilhausen SociHe Indmtriellc a series of ques- 
ons on child labour, and two years later the Academy of Sciences 
‘cated a committee to undertake a thorough statistical investi- 
ition of the subject. In a report of this committee, published in 
139-40 under the title “Table of the Physical and Moral State 
the Workers Employed in Linen and Silk Manufacture,” a 
locking state of affairs was revealed in respect especially to the 
5e at which children were employed in factories, the wages paid 
I them, and the physical and moral condition of the young in the 
rincipal centers of industry. The report called for the immediate 
loption of measures of reform. 

The activity of the Academy, reinforced by petitions from other 
•ganisations, brought the government at length to the point of 
‘tion. On March 22, 1841, there was passed, after much deliber- 
ion, a child labour law applying to all industrial establishments 
jerated with motive power, machinery, or continuous fire, and 
nploying at least twenty workers, without regard to their ages, 
his measure began by stipulating that the minimum age of chil- 
'en employed should be eight years. In (5reat Britain at that 
me the minimum age of employees w'as, in most branches of fac- 
iry industry, nine years. The act farther prescribed that the 
orking day of children between eight and twelve years of age 
lould not exceed eight hours, and of children between twelve and 
xteen should not exceed twelve hours, with provisions in all cases 
)T a mid-day lunch period. There was some provision, also, for 
le education of children under the age of twelve. Penalties for 
lolation of the law ranged from 16 to 100 francs, and the task 
r enforcement was entrusted to commissions in the arrondisse- 
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merits, consisting of public functionaries and ex-magistrates, under 
the general supervision of the police prefects. From a ministerial 
statement it appeared that in the seventy-five departments then 
existing there were more than 5,000 establishments to which the 
law was applicable, while the number of children under sixteen 
years of age working therein was at least 70,000. 

From 1841 to 1848 there was little agitation for the extension 
of the law that had been enacted, but there was much discussion 
of the means of its enforcement. In the course of parliamentary 
debate upon the subject in 1843 it was shown that an inspection 
sendee was organised in 253 arrondissements and that the number 
of persons assisting from time to time in the work of inspection 
was 1,643. Nevertheless, it was commonly admitted that the law 
was not being enforced adequately, especially that portion of it 
which undertook to restrict the maximum hours of labour of chil¬ 
dren under twehT years of age. In a petition addressed to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1843 the Socieie IndiLstrieUo urged that 
the work of inspection be committed to a small number of persons 
specially chosen, as was the practice in England, where there 
were but four in^^pectors for the entire country. And in February, 
1848, a bill making the desired change was passed by the Cham¬ 
bers. Before the measure could be put in operation, however, it 
was, to all intents and purposes, cancelled by the outbreak of revo¬ 
lution in the capital, followed by the proclamation of the Second 
Republic. 

Labour and the Revolution of 1848. Although unsuccessful, 
and in the main devoid of lusting influence, the industrial experi¬ 
ments of the French revolutionary government of 1848 constitute 
one of the iiitercw^ting chapters in the hi'^tory of European labour. 
The revolution was itself the work of two principal groups of 
people who were dissatisfied with the state of affairs under the 
Orleauist monarchy, i.e., the Republicans and the Socialists; and 
when, on February 24, the Republic was proclaimed, both elements 
were accorded substantial representation in the provisional gov¬ 
ernment which for the time assumed control of the nation’s affairs. 
The Republicans desired simply to establish permanently a repub¬ 
lican form of government. But the Socialists, ably led by Louis 
Blanc, insisted upon a thoroughgoing regeneration of society in the 
interest of the wage-earning class; and the Republicans, being 
unable to control the situation alone, found themselves obliged to 
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accept a series of drastic measures with which they had little real 
sympathy.^ 

The ultimate aim of the Socialists wa^ the substitution of public 
for private ownership and control of property, to be achieved 
gradually through the organisation of state-aided co-operative 
societies. A more immediate aim, however, was the provision of 
work and wages for all persons who stood in need of them. One 
of the cardinal doctrines of Blanc was that every man has an 
inalienable right to remunerative employment, and for a time the 
Socialists were sufficiently dominant to be able to compel the pro¬ 
visional government to attempt a practical application of this 
theory. Work for all was promised, and to supply it government 
shops were established and large public enterprises were under¬ 
taken, In the Luxembourg Palace was established a labour com¬ 
mission, composed of workingmen, employers, and political econ¬ 
omists, with Blanc as chairman, and to it was committed the duty 
of investigating labour conditions and reporting on them to the 
government. Within a week this commission demanded a reduc¬ 
tion of the working day for adults by one hour, making it ten 
hours in Paris and eleven in the provinces. On March 2 the 
change was ordered, and it was provided that the enforcement 
of the new regulation should be attended to in the capital by the 
commission and throughout the country by the authorities of the 
communes. In point of fact, the measure remained largely a dead 
letter. Months later, after the provisional government had been 
superseded by the National Constituent Assembly, there was sub¬ 
stituted for it an act (September 9) which fixed the maximum 
day^s labour in factories and workshops at twelve hours, in the 
capital and the provinces alike, and committed the task of en¬ 
forcement to the police prefects. 

Meanwhile, the national workshops had proved a failure. Their 
administration had been entrusted deliberately by the provisional 
government to a personal enemy of Blanc, and the experiment was 
tried under conditions which from the outset precluded the pos¬ 
sibility of a fair test. The government found itself swamped with 
applications for employment, and was wholly unable to supply 
labour which was needful, productive, and adapted to the la¬ 
bourers’ capacities.® It was unable to pay wages which would 

‘See pp. 475-470. 

•At one time more than 100.000 men were at work. 
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aatiafy the clamoroup workers, aod eventually the number of 
working days was reduced for each man to two a week, and his 
total wage for the week was fixed at eight francs. In June the 
enterprise was abandoned and the workers were given the alter¬ 
native of joining the army or going into the country to labour on 
public improvements. The announcement of this change of policy 
on the part of the National Constituent Assembly precipitated the 
most serious disorders—^the uprisings of the '*June Days”—which 
Paris had witnessed since the great Revolution; but the national 
workshop project was never revived. The whole episode had the 
unfortunate result of leaving among the labouring populations 
an enduring legacy of hatred toward the bourgeois, employer 
class. 

After 1848 no farther labour legislation of importance was 
enacted until 1874. The twelve-hour law ot 1848 was amended 
somewhat by decrees of 1851 and 1866. But it remained practically 
a dead letter, and the continued activities of the Societe Indmtrielle 
of Miilhausen, the Academy of Science, and other organisations 
interested in labour questions were directed mainly toward secur¬ 
ing its enforcement. In 1867 there was founded a National Society 
for the Protection of Apprentices and Children in Factories, and 
in the same year fresh impetus was given the movement by the 
Universal Exposition held at Paris. As early as 1856 some of the 
departments began creating local inspectors of labour. But such 
feeble proposals as emanated from the government of Napoleon 
III were never followed up. 

Labour Legislation under the Third Republic. The establish¬ 
ment of the Third Republic, in 1870, created once more a situation 
favourable for advanced social legislation; for although the event 
was synchronous with the country’s great defeat at the hand of 
Prussia, the rebound of national spirit and energy which followed 
the war had as one of its most pronounced features the accentua¬ 
tion of the national desire for social justice. In 1872, when the 
recovery was but well begun, the National Assembly, acting as 
the governing authority pending the adoption of a permanent 
political system, appointed a commission charged with the task 
of making an investigation of the condition of the labouring classes 
of the country. And after prolonged inquiry the commission re¬ 
ported in favour of the extension of legal protection to all workers 
in all industrial establishments, together with the institution of a 
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nation-wide inspection service to enforce the laws. The statute of 
May 19, 1874, based upon the commission’s recommendations, fell 
short of the desires of some reformers. But it was a notable piece 
of legislation. It applied to both mines and industries. It limited 
the age of child workers to twelve years (in exceptional cases to 
ten); it restricted the hours of labour of cliildren under twelve 
years to six a day, and of children between twelve and sixteen years 
to twelve; it provided for rest intervals; it prohibited night-work 
for boys under sixteen years of age and for girls under twenty-one; 
it required school instruction for child workers under thirteen 
years; and it made some provision for sanitary conditions in work¬ 
shops. In short, it extended the protective measures hitherto 
applicable to child labourers, and it instituted the first legal pro¬ 
tection for female labour. Finally, it established for the first time 
in France a special inspection service for the enforcement of labour 
law. This service consisted of fifteen division inspectors, aided by 
the inspectors of the various departments and supervised by a 
Commission Svpericvr du Travail, 

Labour ’was publicly regulated in France in 1914 under a system 
which was merely an amplification of that established in 1874. 
In 1880 the provisions for Sunday rest were extended. In 1882 
and succeeding yetirs the work of children and of women in certain 
kinds of industrial establishments was prohibited. In 1892 there 
was important legislation involving the farther regulation of the 
labour of women and children, together with a reorganisation of 
the inspection service (the number of inspectors being raised to 
106) on the lines adliered to at the present day. In 1906 the en¬ 
forcement of labour regulations and the development of favourable 
conditions among the labouring masses were given fresh impetus 
by the establishment of a new administr.ative department of the 
national government known as the Ministry of Labour. And a 
few years later there was begun the preparation of a new Labour 
Code, comprising a consolidation and extension of pre-existing 
legislation upon the subject. The Code was arranged in seven 
books. The first, containing the law of labour contracts, was 
published in 1910 and the second, dealing with the regulation of 
labour under certain conditions and of labour inspection, in 1912. 
The work was yet to be completed when the Great War came on; 
but already it had taken its place as one more of the many sys¬ 
tematic, clear, and comprehensive ''codes” whose formulation has, 
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from the era of Napoleon, been for French statesmen and lawyers 
a source of exceptional distinction. 

Recent Labour Regulation and Inspection in France. The es¬ 
sentials of the labour law of France in 1914 can be stated briefly 
The age of admission of children to factories and workshops wat 
thirteen years; although children between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen might be employed provided they could present a certifi¬ 
cate showing the completion of the primary school studies, and 
also a medical certificate of their physical fitness. In establish¬ 
ments of many stipulated kinds children under eighteen years of 
age, or both such children and women, might not be employed 
at all; in certain others they might be employed only under 
specially stated conditions. Children under eighteen and women 
were prohibited from working at night between the hours of 9 p. m. 
and 5 M. And the hours of labour in factories and workshops— 
for men as well as for women and children—^were limited to twelve 
a day, and in certain trades to ten. The dangerous trades and 
establisliinents were specially regulated, and in most of them a 
periodical medical inspection of employees was prescribed. All 
industrial accidents were required to be reported, and the rates 
and conditions of compensation were regulated in detail Jii its 
range, the law was very extended. It was applicaole to all fac¬ 
tories, workshops, laboratories, kitchens, warehouses, wine-cellars, 
stores, and offices, to loading and unloading, and to all accessories 
of these, public or private, lay or religious, philanthropic or pro¬ 
fessional. The only establishments which were exempt were those 
in which work was done under the sole authority of the father, 
mother, or guardian; and even in connection with these, if the 
work was done with the aid of machinery for motive pow‘:,r, or 
was classed as dangerous or unhealthful, the inspectors of labour 
were required to impose certain measures of safety and health. 
In 1913 the number of members of the working classes under pro¬ 
tection was 4,460,805. 

The inspection service, administered by the Bureau of Inspec¬ 
tion of Labour, in the Ministry of Labour, was, as far as it went, 
*v®ll organised and fairly efiicient. The Bureau of Inspection of 
labour dates from the act of March 22, 1841, when, for the 
iirst time, the labour of children in factories and workshops was 
regulated. That measure conferred upon the authorities of de¬ 
partments and communes the duty of organising oflBces of inspec- 
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tion. Except in the two great industrial departments of the Seine 
and the Nord, these authorities, however, continued inactive, and 
the actual and general organisation of inspection in the country 
dates from the adoption of the act of May 19, 1874, whereby pro¬ 
vision was made for two sets of inspectors, one appointed and 
paid by the state, the other appointed and paid by the depart¬ 
ments. Finally, by act of November 2, 1892, the dual system was 
abolished and all inspection officers were made direct agents of 
the state. Meanwhile, by act of January 22, 1891, there had 
been created, in the Ministry of Labour, a Superior Council of 
Labour which, after reorganisation effected by a measure of March 
14, 1903, consisted of thirty-one elected representatives of em¬ 
ployers, thirty-one elected delegates of workingmen and em¬ 
ployees, and fourteen other persons designated to represent varied 
elements in the nation—a total of seventy-six persons. This body 
investigated labour conditions, studied labour problems, and ad¬ 
vised the authorities upon all matters pertaining to the general 
subject. 

As organised in 1914, the inspection service falls into two parts, 
one having to do with industry, the other with mines and quarries. 
For purposes of industrial inspection the country was divided into 
eleven districts, each in charge of a district inspector. The district 
inspectors directed the w’ork of the ordinary inspectors, of wliom 
in 1914 there were 144, men and women. Outvsidc of Prussia and 
Saxony, there was no country in the world in which labour inspec¬ 
tors were selected with as much care as in France. All were ap¬ 
pointed by the Minister of Labour, from such candidates as were 
able to pass the exacting examinations which were set. Many of 
the inspectors had published, through the Ministry of Labour, 
meritorious scientific studies pertaining to the practical applica¬ 
tions of chemistry and mechanics. The principal fault of the 
system as it operated was that the number of inspectors was dis¬ 
proportionate to the task to be performed. In 1894, when there 
were but 267,906 establishments coming within the scope of the 
inspection laws, the 106 inspectors were in a fashion adequate. 
But the number of establishments to be inspected rose by 1911 
to 507,557, and the corps of inspectors was increased to only 142. 
The consequence was that many establishments were allowed to 
go long periods with no inspection at all, while inspection tended, 
in general, to become hasty and perfunctory. There was much 
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demand from authoritative sources that the number of inspectors 
be increased.^ 

Beginnings of Labour Regulation in Germany. In Germany, 
as in France, state regulation of labour for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the labourer was instituted later than in England, and for 
the same reason, namely, the circumstance that the rise of the 
factory system, attended by its customary train of abuses, took 
place considerably later. It is true that as early as 1818 the 
Prussian minister of public worship and instruction gathered re¬ 
ports in the Rhine provinces which laid bare the horrors of child 
labour in the textile industries. But it was feared that regulative 
legislation would retard the economic expansion of the country, 
and action was deferred. Some years later the government was 
startled by a report submitted by the recruiting officers to the 
effect that, on account (^f the inferior physical condition of the 
young workers, it had become impossible to raise the usual con¬ 
tingents in the industrial portions of the kingdom; and by a re¬ 
script of May 12, 1825, the king ordered the minister of public 
worship and instruction and the minister of industry to recom¬ 
mend remedial measures. The request was complied with, but in 
a leisurely fashion, and it was only in 1832 that the desired 
report was submitted. Even then the document reposed in the 
archives several years; and it was only after a refonn movement 
had been set on foot by a manufacturer of the name of Schuchard, 
and a provincial legislature had been induced to petition the 
crown upon the subject, that on April 6, 1839, a Regulativ on the 
employment of young workers, based on the report of 1832, was 
promulgated. This, however, was two years prior to the enact¬ 
ment of the first important law of France upon the subject. 

The Prussian law of 1839 prohibited the employment of children 
under nine years of age, and the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age between 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. It limited the 
working day of children under sixteen to ten hours, and it pre¬ 
scribed for such children school attendance for five hours daily. 
In some of its provisions, notably that relating to school attend- 
lance, the law was absurd; and the authorities to whom the en¬ 
forcement of it was entrusted—^the local police, teachers, and 
clergymen—were as a rule both unwilling and unable to put it into 

* For further consideration of this matter see Bulletin of U. S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, No. 142 (Feb., 1014), 108-203. 
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operation. During the ensuing decade various experiments were 
made with locally appointed commissions, '‘industrial councillors/' 
and other agencies, but without substantial improvement; and 
when, in 1851, the Minister of State, Von dcr Heydt, requested 
the provincial authorities to report upon the enforcement of the 
law of 1839 in their divisions of the country, almost all pro¬ 
nounced the measure a failure and advised against its extension 
on the existing basis. 

The outcome of tiiis inquiry was the enactment, by the newly 
'constituted national parliament, of the important statute of May 
16, 1853. By this measure the minimum age at which children 
might be employed was raised from nine years to twelve, the work¬ 
day of children under fourteen ycar^ of age was re'^tricted to six 
hours, and child labourers were required to receive three hours 
of school instruction daily. It need not be emphasised that, in 
comparison with the contemporary regulation‘s in England and 
France, all of these stipulations were radical. ITnfortunately, 
however, they were but indifferently realised in practice. A fur¬ 
ther notable feature of the law w^as the introduction of a scheme 
of enforcement through the agency of a body of special inspectors, 
appointed by the government in such numbers as might be deemed 
desirable. For years, however, there were only three inspectors 
in the kingdom; and inasmuch as the manufacturers commonly 
refused to obey the law or to take the inspectors seriously, no 
great headway was made. Enforcement was very limited, even 
in Berlin. 

In the meantime, in other German states, where conditions were 
quite as bad as in Prussia, there had been efforts along substan¬ 
tially the same lines, and with equally unsatisfactory results. In 
measures of 1840 and 1854 Bavaria had imposed upon the police 
and the school authorities the task of enforcing restrictions upon 
child labour, but quite in vain. In Baden, Wurttemberg, Hesse^ 
and elsewhere, there was similar experience; while the elaborate 
Industrial Code of Saxony, promulgated in 1861, being left with¬ 
out means of execution, was never other than a dead letter. 

German Labour Legislation, 1867-78. By 1865 the need of 
legislation extending beyond the protection of child labourers, 
and of legislation that could be enforced, was widely recognised; 
and with the establishment, in 1867, of the North German Con¬ 
federation, there was created also a need of labour legislation 
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which should be uniform. After much agitation and repeated par¬ 
liamentary debates, there was enacted in 1869 an elaborate In¬ 
dustrial Code, applying to all portions of the Confederation. The 
Prussian regulations of 1839 concerning child labour were strength¬ 
ened somewhat and were extended to mines and quarries. And it 
was required that owners of industrial establishments should, at 
their own expense, install such safety appliances as were necessary 
to protect the life and health of their employees. There was in 
the act no increased provision for inspection and enforcement, but 
the technical knowledge required in the application of the portion 
of the law relating to safety appliances impelled the government 
eventually to appoint additional inspectors. As late as 1875, 
however, there were only eleven inspectors in all. In the regions 
not actually covered by the visitations of these officials the exe¬ 
cution of the law continued to be notoriously lax. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian war, in 1871, Germany 
entered upon an epoch of remarkable industrial expansion. The 
completion of the unification of the country, the annexation of 
I he manufacturing districts of Alsace and Lorraine, and the 
acquisition of the French indemnity bore fruit in the multiplication 
of industrial establishments, the introduction of the factory system 
upon a larger scale, and the rapid increase of urban, wage-earning 
populations. The disadvantages which ever tend to offset the 
advantages in such a course of development were not slow to 
appear. The number of women and children employed in industry 
w\as much increased, industrial accidents became proportionally 
more frequent, and the standard of living in many quarters was 
depressed. The period was, however, one of rapidly increasing 
activity on the part of the labouring classes, and of widespread 
agitation on the part of social and industrial reformers. It was 
the time when the Social Democracy achieved its first notable 
and lasting growth, and when labour organisations, economic as 
well as political, began to make their influence felt.^ 

The measure most urgently demanded by the workers was the 
creation of a system of labour inspection which should be com¬ 
pulsory and uniform throughout the entire country, together with 
the extension of labour legislation beyond the protection of chil¬ 
dren to the protection of women, the more effectual prevention of 
accidents, and the establishment of systematic arrangements for 
‘See pp. 4ai-433. 
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the compensation of injured employees. The attitude of the 
Imperial government, formulated principally by Bismarck, long 
remained unsympathetic. It was not that the Chancellor failed 
to recognise the need of remedial regulation. The question with 
him was one of method, and he did not believe direct, prohibitive 
legislation desirable or effectual. Rather, there was developing in 
his mind that great project of protecting the workers by means 
of state insurance which found expression on the statute books 
of the Empire in the sickness insurance law of 1883 and the 
accident insurance measure of the following year. The object of 
these laws was not only to provide the labourer with ready re¬ 
source at times of illness or industrial injury, but to stimulate 
the employers, acting in their own interest, to provide all reason¬ 
able safeguards for their employees.^ In 1878 there was promul¬ 
gated an administrative law which made inspection of factories, 
mines, and quarries compulsory throughout the Empire. And 
while the appointment of the inspectors and the regulation of 
their work were vested in the governments of the federated states, 
the Bundesrath, in order to promote uniformity, issued a set of 
model regulations, which were adhered to closely by the states in 
the organisation of their inspection systems. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the inspectors in the states were neither numerous nor con¬ 
spicuously active; and the demand for the institution of a new 
system steadily grew. 

The Industrial Code of 1891 and Later States of the Law. 

The movement attained success in 1891. In 1890 there was as¬ 
sembled at Berlin an international congress, called by the German 
government at the instigation of Emperor William II, to consider 
questions relating to the extension and administration of labour 
laws; and after the results of this meeting had received prolonged 
consideration in the Reichstag and by the Imperial authorities, 
a new and extensive industrial code was promulgated, June 1, 1891. 
The provisions of this measure relating to child labour were 
stringent. Children under thirteen years of age might not be 
employed at all, and children over thirteen might work only if 
they had received a primary school education. Establishments in 
which persons under eighteen years of age were employed were sub¬ 
jected to special regulations to safeguard health and morals; and 
in certain industries in which there were unavoidable dangers to 

> See Chap. XXIV. 
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health and morals, no persons under the age mentioned might be 
employed at all. The provisions of the law were made applicable 
to viorkshops, and even to some home industries. And the scope of 
the work of the inspectors was increased to include the enforcement 
of Sunday rest, the protection of women, and of apprentices in 
hotels and taverns, besides a number of other duties. 

Labour legislation in Germany by 1914 comprised the Industrial 
Code of 1891, based upon the code of 1869 as re-issued in 1883, 
and amended in the past quarter-century by numerous legislative 
acts and by regulations promulgated by the Imperial authorities 
The instrument was arranged in ten sections and 155 articles 
In scope it was very comprehensive, although it was to be noted 
that its terms were largely general, so that they had to find theii 
detailed application under the interpretation or amplification ol 
court orders or decisions or of regulations imposed by the Bun- 
desrath, the Chancellor or his subordinates, or the state legisla¬ 
tures.^ The Code did not apply to mines, quarries, state industries 
and railways, fisheries, agrarian and forest industries, building 
operations, and transportation. But most of these activities were 
provided for in other ways. Mines and quarries were under the 
jurisdiction of a special inspection service. The police authoritie‘5 
were in charge of the administration of the laws for the protection 
of workers in commerce and trade. And employees of the state 
were under the protection of the heads of the various ministerial 
offices. Boiler inspection was in the hands of special agencies. 

Under the operation of the Code, in some or all of its pro¬ 
visions, fell factories and workshops, and all household work¬ 
places where any manual labour was performed except those where 
persons, or their children, were engaged in the production of goods 
only for their own consumption. The law did not define factories, 
workshops, or domestic work-places, but it threw industrial estab¬ 
lishments into certain classes, on a basis of the number of em¬ 
ployees, and gauged its requirements to some extent in accordance 
with this classification. The employment of children under thir¬ 
teen years of age in any industrial establishment coming within 

*Tl.us the article of the Code (139b) which pertained to the method of 
idminiHtration was supplpinented by niinisteriul ordei-H of April 27, 1891, and 
'larch 23, 18!>2, explaining speuhcully how the luw whs to be applied. A 
'lotne-work law, enacted in 1911, was Hiippletnented by an order of the 
miniatry of commerce and industry, March 10, 1912, interpreting and applying 
the original measure. 
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the scope of the law continued to be prohibited. Young persons 
less than sixteen years of age and females of any age might be 
kept at work not more than ten hours a day, exclusive of rest 
periods, and might not be employed in night work. Upon the 
labour of males over sixteen years of age, however, there were no 
restrictions of the kind. Employers were required to equip their 
establishments with devices for the protection of life and health; 
to provide light, air space, ventilation, and means of removing 
dust and other impurities arising from the processes of industry; 
and to maintain conditions conducive to good conduct on the 
part of their employees. Industries regarded as specially dan¬ 
gerous, as match-making, cigar-making, and lead-working, were 
subject to special regulations. In comparison with the English 
law, the German code was in some respects more stringent and in 
some respects less so. It prescribed thirteen, rather than twelve, 
as the minimum age of employees. But in its provisions for the 
protection of child labourers, as well as of '^young persons” and 
women, it was less extensive and specific than the p]iiglish (*odc. 
In England it was not required, as it was in Germany, tliat per¬ 
mission be obtained to open a factory, and the statutory pro¬ 
vision for holidays did not apply to adult males. On the other 
hand, all candidates for employment under sixteen years of age 
were subjected, as in Germany they were not, to an examination 
to determine their fitness; the age of protection for “young per¬ 
sons” extended to eighteen instead of sixteen; and the legal day’s 
work began half an hour later and ended half an hour earlier. 

Arrangements for Administration. The Industrial Code was 
based upon Imperial legislation, and accordingly its provisions 
were applicable uniformly in all parts of the Empire. There was, 
however, no body of Imperial officials charged with the task of 
carrying these provisions into effect. Rather, in accordance with 
a principle of administrative organisation which was applied ex¬ 
tensively in Germany, the enforcement of the labour law wa.s left 
to the individual states. Imperial supervision was very slight. 
Inspection was organised and paid for by the state, and it was to 
the government of the state that the inspectors submitted their 
reports.^ This meant, obviously, that the inspection services were 

^The total inspection force in Prussia in 1912 included 328 persons; in 
Saxony, 66; in Bavaria, 42; in Baden, 22; and in Wiirt^emberg, 10. In 
some of the minor states the number was but 2 or 3. 
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by no means uniform throughout the country. In some instances, 
in Prussia, the service was organised upon a district plan with 
no close co-ordination. In others, as in Baden, there was a highly 
centralised service, presided over by a responsible director. A 
general feature, however, was the participation of tlie police au¬ 
thorities in the work of law enforcement. Originally, in conformity 
with well-established German practice, the enforcement of the 
labour laws was left to the police exclusively. It became manifest, 
however, that the police were neither able nor inclined to discharge 
this function effectively, and it was on this account that special 
factory inspectors were first provided in the Prussian law of 
1853, and that by Imperial law of 1878 the maintenance of a 
special staff of inspectors was made obligatory upon all the states. 
At all times, however (and it was still true in 1914), the police 
authorities were substantially the only executive agency capable 
of enforcing the law in cases unearthed by the inspectors, by 
prosecutions and court proceedings, involving the imposition of 
fines and other penalties. The inspector did not himself become 
a police officer. As an expert in industrial affairs he examined, 
advised, and warned; and in the event of continued infraction of 
the law he placed his information at the disposal of the local 
police. In the adoption and enforcement of local regulations de¬ 
signed to afford protection against accidents and industrial dangers 
to life and health an important supplementary role was played by 
the Bcn4fsgenossenschaften, or mutual trade associations, estab- 
livshed under the accident insurance legislation of 1884.^ It was 
the testimony of observers that the labouring masses evinced sur¬ 
prisingly little intelligent interest in government inspection. And 
it may be added that the Social Democrats had in their platform 
no special demand upon the subject. Their feeling seemed rather 
to be that such devices, in their current form at all events, were 
futile; although privately many were not unwilling to acknowledge 
that the benefits of inspection, even as currently administered, are 
substantial. 

Labour Legislation in Other Countries. It would be wearisome 
recount in detail the historical development, or even merely 
o describe the later status, of labour legislation in the remaining 
iJuropean countries. With large allowance for local variations, 
it may be said that every nation west of Russia built up by 1914 a 

" See p. 553. 
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system, more or less elaborate, of labour regulation and labour 
inspection, and that even Russia and the Balkan states had taken 
some important steps in this direction. It is interesting to observe 
that in a country so backward in industrial matters as Austria 
there were feeble attempts at labour regulation before the close 
of the eighteenth century, and that in the Hapsburg dominion in 
1914 there were in operation labour laws which were very nearly 
as advanced as those which have been enacted in Great Britain, 
France, or Germany. Legislation for the protection of workers in 
factories dates from as early as 1853, and a national factory in¬ 
spection service was inaugurated in 1883. The Industrial Code 
in operation in 1914 was issued in August, 1907. It comprised 
a consolidation of a long series of measures and was an elaborate 
instrument, arranged in 152 articles. The employment of chil¬ 
dren under twelve years of age was prohibited; young persons be¬ 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen might be employed, provided 
their health was not impaired or their education interfered with, 
and provided their work-day was not made to exceed eight hours; 
persons under sixteen years of age might not be employed in night 
work; an eleven-hour day was prescribed for all industrial estab¬ 
lishments; and there were thoroughgoing provisions relating to 
sanitation and protection from injury. Factory inspection, based 
upon the law of 1883, was supervised by the administrative and 
police authorities of the government districts, under the ultimate 
control of the Ministry of Commerce, by which all inspectors 
(numbering 126, of all grades, in 1912) were appointed. 

Legislation in Switzerland for the protection of industrial 
workers dates from 1815, when in both the cantons of Zurich and 
Thurgau measures were enacted regulating the conditions under 
which children might be employed in workshops and factories. 
Other cantons followed the example which had been set, and in 
1859 Zurich again enacted a comprehensive labour law which in 
later times served as a model for all cantonal legislation of the 
kind. This law made the first provision in Switzerland for a 
special inspection service. In view of the glaring dissimilarities 
of the cantonal laws and the diflSculty of their enforcement, a 
movement for a federal labour law was inaugurated after the 
middle of the century, and it was urged that such a law should 
be made applicable to adult, as well as to child, labourers. This 
movement culminated, although only after a heated contest, in the 
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enactment of the comprehensive statute of March 23, 1877. 
Amended at a number of points, and supplemented by the em¬ 
ployer's liability laws of 1881, 1887, and 1905, by the phosphorous 
match law of 1898, and by the Saturday work law of 1905, this 
measure of 1877 continued in 1914 the basis of Swihs labour regu¬ 
lation. Children under fourteen years of age might not be em¬ 
ployed in factories; and young persons between fourteen and 
sixteen might not spend more than eleven hours a day in factory 
work, including intervals of rest, and there was an extended list of 
trades in which, according to a measure of 1907, they might not be 
employed at all. The regular daily hours of labour for all workers 
in factories might not exceed eleven (on Saturdays and days pre¬ 
ceding holidays, ten), and the Federal Council was authorised still 
further to reduce the length of the working day in dangerous or 
iinhealthful industries. Night and Sunday work were, as a rule, 
prohibited, although permits for night work of males over eighteen 
years of age might be granted for brief periods by the local 
and cantonal authorities. As in Germany, the law was federal, 
and therefore uniform, while the enforcement of it was entrusted 
to the states. The inspectors in Switzerland, however, were em¬ 
ployees of the federal government, and the amount of direct 
federal supervision of their work was considerable. 

Belgium has had an advanced system of labour regulation, 
dating in some degree from as early as 1813, and capped by the 
Sunday rest law of 1905. Holland’s scheme of labour control was 
instituted, in most of its essential aspects, in 1874. Norway's 
law of 1872, Sweden’s of 1901, and Denmark's of 1901 were as 
liberal as any in Europe. Even in Italy and Spain, where until 
recently the conditions attending the employment of w'omen and 
children in industrial establishments were appalling, notable 
progress has been realised—in Italy under the laws of 1886 and 
1902, in Spain under those of 1900 and 1904. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Conditions Making for the Organisation of Labour. A funda¬ 
mental consequence of the revolution in industry described in 
earlier chapters was the differentiation of capital and labour and 
the development, or accentuation, of sharp antagonisms between 
the two. The Middle Ages and earlier modern times were by no 
means devoid of labour problems, labour programs, and labour 
disturbances. But the labour interests which, prior to the 
eighteenth century, made themselves felt as distinct social and 
economic forces were rural rather than urban, agricultural rather 
than industrial. It was the working-people of the country districts 
whose unrest gave rise to the Jacquerie of 1358 in France, the 
Social Revolt of 1381 in ISngland, and the Peasant's War of 1524 
in Germany. Until handicraft manufacture was widely displaced 
by the factory system, employer and employee, in manufacturing 
industry, worked side by side, or, at all events, in a closeness of 
touch which promoted mutual understanding and good-will. 
With the coming of the factory, however, this wholesome relation¬ 
ship was severed. As the capitalist operator gathered under his 
employ larger and larger numbers of men, it became difficult, and 
finally quite impossible, even if he were so minded, to know his 
employees personally and to understand their ideas and desires. 
Personal ties were relaxed or entirely dissipated; bargaining con¬ 
cerning wages and hours became collective, impersonal, and cold¬ 
blooded. If, under the simpler conditions of the domestic system, 
relations were not always agreeable, they were likely to be dis¬ 
tinctly less agreeable under the conditions which arose with the 
dominance of tlie factory. It is wholly within the bounds o^the 
evidence to say that it is from the triumph of the factory system 
that one must date that intensity of economic stress and that keen¬ 
ness of class conflict which have been among the least agreeable 
features of European society in the past hundred years. 

It is to be observed, furthermore, that at the same time that the 

400 
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mass of the working-people were being shut off from immediate 
contact with their employers, they were being brought into closer 
relations than formerly among themselves, in the factory and in 
the city. This change of situation had two important effects. It 
stimulated, in the ranks of labour, the growth of class conscious¬ 
ness. And it rendered easier the organisation of labour for its own 
protection. Impelled by low wages, high prices, long hours, and 
other disadvantageous conditions, the factory operatives began, 
before the nineteenth century was far advanced, to seek by con¬ 
certed action to induce or compel the amelioration of industrial 
conditions which they deemed especially unsatisfactory. From 
the beginning of the century the lot of the working classes was 
being improved in the various countries by the enactment of 
remedial legislation sponsored by reformers who were not them¬ 
selves labourers. But progress was exceedingly slow, and labour 
chose not to depend upon this resource alone. Rather, it chose to 
organise, in order to be able to advocate more effectively the 
acceleration of state action, to negotiate on equal terms with 
organised capital, and to promote the conservation of its own 
energies. Of the several agencies through which it has sought to 
defend and propagate its interests, two arc of principal importance. 
The older and more efficacious is the trade union. The second, 
closely related, is the political party. If a third were to be men¬ 
tioned, it would be the co-operative society, devoted to the col¬ 
laborative production and distribution of goods. 

Eaxly Legal Obstacles to Trade Unionism. The trade union 
is essentially a modern institution. It differs from the mediaeval 
gild in a number of ways, principally in being an organisation 
exclusively of employees, formed to protect one class of persons 
engaged in industry against another class, whereas the gild was an 
organisation of craftsmen who were at the same time employers 
and workmen, and had as its object the protection and regulation 
of the cratt as a whole.^ There were in England as early as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries combinauons of journeymen, 
i.e., industrial labourers, who had served their apprenticeship 
dnd were working for wages without as yet being entitled to set 

^ On the transition from the gild type of industrial organisation to the 
trade union type see G. TTnwin, Industrial Organisation in the Itixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford, 3904), and L. Brentano, On the History of 
Oilds and the Origin of Trade Unions (Ixmdon, 1870). 
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up shops of their own. And, beginning with the Devonshire 
woollen workers in 1700, many English artisans in the earlier dec¬ 
ades of the eighteenth century formed themselves into protective 
associations. These organisations, however, were ephemeral, and 
it was only as the eighteenth century drew to a close that there 
began to spring up associations of wage-earners in particular trades 
which were lasting and influential. In 1787 the Sheffield metal 
workers organised, in 1792 the Lancashire hand-loom weavers, in 
1795 the paper-makers of Kent, in 1796 the woollen workers of 
Yorkshire. Adam Smith half-humorously, half-seriously, re¬ 
corded that in his time people of the same trade seldom met, even 
for diversion, but the conversation ended in ''a conspiracy against 
the public or in some contrivance to raise prices.”^ The trade 
union was clearly a product of the Industrial Revolution. As one 
writer has remarked, “the factory made it [the union] possible and 
the conditions of the factory made it necessary.” “ Both the 
factory and the union are, in the main, contributions of England to 
the industrial world. 

Before, however, the trade union could assume the character 
which it has borne in our own times it was necessary that some 
decisive changes be brought about in the English law. With unim¬ 
portant exceptions, combinations of labour were contrary, in the 
first place, to the principles of the Common Law. They were 
regarded as conspiracies in restraint of trade, and persons con¬ 
cerned in them were liable to criminal prosecution. As individuals, 
workingmen might lawfully consent to labour or refuse to labour 
under any conditions they liked, but when two or more entered into 
combination to control wages or to restrict hours, whether by 
violent or pacific means, they made themselves liable to fine and 
imprisonment. It is true that it was equally illegal for two or 
more employers to combine to control the industry in which they 
were interested. But it was upon the employees, almost exclu¬ 
sively, that the law was enforced. It was not alone the Common 
Law, however, that made combinations of workers illegal. There 
were many statutes which, although general in character and 
directed mainly against political associations and movements, were 
capable of being used, and were used, against labour whenever 
working-people sought to improve their eondition through public 

' Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, Chap. X. 

* Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency, II, 1107. 
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assembly, association, or the use of the press. Finally, there were 
the restraints which were contained in an extended series of laws 
dealing specially with labour. From the reign of Edward I to 
that of George IV the operation of the Common Law was enforced 
and extended by some thirty-five acts of Parliament, all designed 
more or less specifically to prevent the organisation of labour.^ 
Most of these measures applied to particular trades, and as the 
series progressed the tone which was assumed toward labour com¬ 
binations grew more, rather than less, severe. Especially stringent 
was legislation enacted just at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Frightened by the multiplication of secret and semi-secret labour 
organisations in the past decade, especially among the textile 
workers of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and keenly suspicious of 
sedition. Parliament in 1799 passed a comprehensive measure en¬ 
titled “An Act to Prevent Unlawful Combinations of Workmen.” * 
A few months later it replaced the act by another more drastic.® 
And in 1801 the provisions were yet further strengthened. Per¬ 
sons combining with others to advance their wages or to decrease 
the quantity of their work, or in any way to control the conditions 
of industry, were made liable, on conviction before a single justice 
of the peace, to imprisonment at hard labour. 

In summary, under the laws in operation during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century it was a penal offense for 
labourers (1) to agree to work only for a certain wage or to work 
only at certain hours or times; (2) to form any combination to 
obtain an advance of wages, to alter the hours of work, or to 
decrease the quantity of work; (3) to seek to persuade any 
person from hiring himself to any manufacturer, tradesman, or 
other person, or to leave the employ of such person; and (4) to 
summon, be present at, or give support to any meeting for the 
purpose of making any contract or agreement regarding wages, 
hours, or other conditions of labour. The law, it is true, pro¬ 
nounced void all contracts between masters and others for reducing 
wages, adding to or altering the usual hours of labour, or increasing 
the quantity of work. But these provisions seem to have been 

* These measures are enumerated in the first section of the act (5 Geo. 
IV, c. 95) by which, in 1824, they repealed. The first dated from 

1304, the last from 1817. 

■39 Geo. Ill, c. 86. Bland, Brown, and Tawney, EnglUh Economic Hia~ 
iory. Select Documents, 626-027. 

"39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 106. Thid., 027-631. 
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devised mainly to give an appearance of fairness. No instances 
of their enforcement are on record. 

Besides the prohibitions which have been mentioned, aimed 
at labour association or combination, there were restraints which 
rested upon the labourer in his individual capacity. These were 
imposed by a series of some twenty measures, beginning with the 
Statute of Labourers of 1349 and including the notable Statute of 
Apprentices of 1562. Various measures applied to different groups 
of craftsmen—^tailors, shoemakers, leather workers, textile opera¬ 
tives, iron workers—^with the result that virtually all artificers, 
labourers, apprentices, servants, and other workpeople were made 
subject to statutory regulation. Not only were they restrained 
from forming combinations; they were forbidden to accept higher 
wages than those fixed by the local justices of the peace and were 
made subject to many other irksome restraints. Furthermore, the 
persons upon whom it devolved to execute the law were these same 
justices of the peace, most of whom were employers of labour, or 
at all events individuals who had an interest in keeping a tight 
hand upon the workers as a class. 

Labour Combinations Legalised, 1824-25. All of the statutes 
of the last-mentioned group continued in operation until 1831; 
a majority of them were still in effect in 1867, when, however, 
certain liberalising changes were made; and it was only in 1875 
that they were finally swept away by repeal. The laws in restraint 
of labour combinations, however, were modified rather sharply in 
1824. As has been pointed out, the decade succeeding the close of 
the Napoleonic wars was a period of grave industrial unrest. 
Strikes and outrages involving the destruction of property and 
other acts of violence were frequent. Agitation for and against 
the repeal of the Statute of Apprentices and other labour laws rent 
the country. Secret organisations of labourers sprang up on every 
hand. At last, in 1824, a special committee of Parliament was 
appointed for the purpose of making an inquiry into, and report¬ 
ing upon, the status of the entire body of law relating to artisans 
and other workmen. The committee gathered evidence promptly 
and before the close of the year submitted a temperate report in 
which it was stated (1) that combinations of workmen to raise 
wages, to regulate hours, and to impose restrictions on employers 
respecting apprentices were numerous in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and that the laws not only had not proved effectual to 
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prevent such combinations but had had ''a tendency to produce 
mutual irritation and distrust and to give a violent character to 
the combinations, and to render them highly dangerous to the 
peace of the community”; (2) that strikes and breaches of the 
peace had been frequent and costly to employers and workmen 
alike; (3) that employers had been guilty of forming illegal com¬ 
binations to reduce wages and to resist the demands of work¬ 
men; and (4) that, while labourers had been convicted and im¬ 
prisoned, there was no recorded instance of an employer being 
brought to account for violation of the law. The committee recom¬ 
mended (1) that the statutes which interfered with the freedom of 
employers and workmen to fix between themselves both wages and 
hours of labour be repealed and that ”the common law under which 
a peaceable meeting of masters or workmen might be prosecuted 
should be altered”; (2) that the settlement of industrial disputes 
by arbitration be encouraged in all trades; and (3) that there be 
enacted a law '^to punish either workmen or masters who by 
threat, intimidation, or acts of violence, shall interfere with the 
perfect freedom which ought to be allowed to each party of em¬ 
ploying his labour or capital in the manner he may deem most 
advantageous.” 

In pursuance of this report, a measure passed in the same 
session, on June 21, 1824, repealed, wholly or in part, all specific 
enactments against combinations of workmen, together with some 
other statutes bearing thereon.^ The total number of enactments 
enumerated for repeal was thirty-four, covering a period of more 
than five hundred years. It was prescribed that persons, whether 
acting singly or in combination, who should employ violence, 
threats, or intimidation to prevent men from working or engaging 
to work, or to comply with resolutions made to obtain an advance 
of wages or shorter hours, should be liable to imprisonment at hard 
labom*. But it was made lawful for the first time for “journeymen, 
workmen, or other persons” to enter peacefully and voluntarily 
into any combination “to obtain an advance or to fix the rate of 
wages, or to lessen or alter the hours or duration of the time of 
working, or to decrease the quantity of work, or to induce another 
to depart from his service before the end of the time for which he 

*5 Geo. IV, r. 95. Bland, Brown, and Tawney, Enffliah Economic His¬ 
tory, Select Documents, Gaa-OaT). For an account of the repeal of the Obm^ 
bination Acts see Wallas. Life of Francis Place (Ix)ndon, 16^8), Chap. VIII. 
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was hired, or to quit or return his work before the same be finished, 
or, not being hired, to refuse to enter into work or employment, or 
to regulate the mode of carrying on any manufacture, trade, or 
business, or the management thereof.” 

These sweeping provisions alarmed the employers of labour, 
who forthwith set up demand for the measure's repeal; and Parlia¬ 
ment seems to have drawn back from the consequences of its own 
act. In April, 1825, a committee was appointed in the House of 
Commons to inquire into the effects of the new law and to review 
the evidence submitted to the earlier committee. From the report 
which was brought in it appeared that there had been no consider¬ 
able increase of the number of labour combinations since the law 
of 1824 had taken effect, and that there had been no increase of 
the use of violence. But it was shown that the activities of the 
unions were more open and public and that there were more strikes, 
and the report closed by recommending the repeal of the act of 

1824 and the substitution of a new and less radical measure. 

The upshot was the passage of an act^ whose preamble pro¬ 
nounced the earlier act ineffectual and declared that combinations 
such as had been legalised by it were "injurious to trade and 
commerce, dangerous to the tranquillity of the country, and espe¬ 
cially prejudicial to the interests of all who were concerned in 
them.” The act of 1824 was repealed; but it is to be observed that 
the portion of that measure repealing all earlier statutes in re¬ 
straint of labour combinations was re-enacted, so that the act of 

1825 thereafter comprised within itself the whole of the statute 
law relating to the subject. The common law of conspiracy was 
left in full force against all combinations in restraint of trade, 
except such as were now specially exempted from its operation. 
Hereafter, under terms of the act, it was lawful for persons to 
meet for the sole purpose of consulting upon and determining the 
rate of wages which they would require for their labour, or the 
hours which they would work; although acts of violence or in¬ 
timidation calculated to interfere with the freedom of contact 
which the act guaranteed were made punishable by three months' 
imprisonment at hard labour. 

Fluctuations of Trade Unionism, 1826-46. With the enactment 
of the measures of 1824-25 the first and formative period in the 

‘fi Gpo. tv, 0 . TOO. Blnnd Brown, and Tnwnpy, Englinh Eoonotnir Hin 
iory, Select DorumenfB^ (UU5-(iaR. 
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history of trade unionism in England—the period of struggle for 
recognition by the law—was brought to a close. Most of the 
provisions of the act of 1825 remained in operation until 1871, 
many of them until 1875. Throughout this period unions con¬ 
tinued, broadly, to be unlawful, although not necessarily criminal, 
associations. The right of labourers to meet and agree upon the 
conditions of hours and wages under which they would work 
was guaranteed, but this was not construed to involve a general 
right of permanent association for any and all purposes; and 
when their agreements were held to be in restraint of trade, as in 
the prohibition of piece-work or the limitation of the number of 
apprentices, the unions were still regarded at common law as con¬ 
spiracies. Prosecutions were frequent, and the workmen were 
usually made to bear the brunt of the varying interpretations of 
which the clumsily phrased act of 1825 was susceptible. 

The legislation of 1824-25 gave the labour movement an impetus 
which during the ensuing decade produced some interesting re¬ 
sults. In the first place, the number of unions was considerably 
increased. In the second place, the new freedom of organisation 
led to an outburst of strikes, most of which, however, ended dis- 
advantageoubly for the strikers. And in the third place, there 
began now to be set on foot projects having as their aim a con¬ 
summation no less ambitious than the drawing together of all 
manual workers in one grand nation-wide society. Hitherto there 
had been trade unions, i.e., associations of workers engaged in the 
same craft. There had even begun to appear alliances ('‘federa¬ 
tions,'' they would be called to-dayj of unions of the same craft. 
Hereafter, however, there were to be trades unions, i.e., combina¬ 
tions of the organised workers of different trades; eventually, as 
the enthusiasts dreamed, there should be a single trades union 
inclusive of all.^ In 1829 a National Union of Cotton Spinners 
was orgi:inised. In the same year a national organisation of 
building operatives made its appearance. In 1830 a National 
Association for the Protection of Labour, comprising an alliance 
of about one hundred and fifty unions of various kinds, was estab¬ 
lished. And finally, in 1834, there was brought into existence a 
General Trades Union, subsequently christened the Grand Con¬ 
solidated National Trades Union. This organisation had a mush¬ 
room career. There were no entrance fees, and within six months 

*Webb, History of Trade Unionism^ (rev, ed., 1020), 114-110. 
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it was joined by local unions and clubs having an aggregate mem¬ 
bership of more than a half-million. Its avowed object was 
nothing less than the inauguration of a general strike of all wage- 
aamers throughout the country for an eight-hour day. As was to 
be expected, however, internal dissension sprang up; such strikes 
as were instituted or aided proved generally unsuccessful; and 
within a few months the organisation collapsed, its end being 
hastened by the conviction of six Dorchester labourers, in March, 
1834, for the offence of administering an oath held to be unlawful 
and their sentence to banishment for a period of seven years.^ 
The failure of this scheme of labour consolidation reacted un¬ 
favourably upon the progress of unionism in the several trades. 
Strikes were repressed mercilessly, and the public authorities were 
known to be considering the revival of the combination laws 
in all of their earlier vigour. Under these circumstances it was 
but natural that the interest of the mass of workingmen should be 
diverted, as it w^as during the decade 1835-45, from trade com¬ 
binations to more general political and social movements of the 
period, notably Chartism, the anti-corn law agitation, and even¬ 
tually Robert Owen’s experiments with co-operation. The mem¬ 
bership of the unions was by no means solidly Chartist, but in 
some trades, as the shoemakers, Chartism had a ver>" large fol¬ 
lowing.* 

Extension of Trade Union Organisation, 1846-76. The next 
important period in the history of trade unionism in England 
extends, broadly, from 1845 to 1880. It was given distinction by 
a widespread growth of unions in number and membership, the 
increasing federation of unions in particular trades in organisations 
of national extent, the inauguration of trade union congresses, a 
general abstention from the use of political methods, and the sub¬ 
stitution, under all ordinary circumstances, of the practices of 
industrial diplomacy for those of class war. The extravagant 
hopes of the years 1830-35 had ended in disillusionment. After 
1845 the projects of social revolution were laid aside and the 
working classes addressed themselves in a new and practical man¬ 
ner to the task of obtaining relief from the more serious ills of the 

* Bland, Brown, and Tawney, EngU$h Economio Hintorj/, Select Docu~ 
fnentBf 638-041. For an account of the case eee Howell, Labour Legialaiionf 
Cl-70. 

*The relations of the Chartist and labour movements are described briefly 
in Slater, Making of Modern Englandt 153-159. 
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industrial world of which they formed a part. The Chartist 
movement, discredited by its visionary and self-seeking adherents, 
broke up; while trade unionism, standing once again upon its own 
feet and sobered by adversity, entered upon a period of un¬ 
paralleled development. The consequences were two-fold. In the 
first place, scores of great protective organisations were built up 
which became, and remain, integral features of the new industrial 
state. In the second place, the unions were enabled to bring about 
the repeal of practically all laws which operated as restrictions 
upon the freedom of industrial association. 

On the side of organisation, the outstanding fact is the forma¬ 
tion of county, sectional, and national affiliations of unions. To 
recount in detail the history of this development would be weari¬ 
some. It may be stated simply that among the greater and more 
lasting federations whose beginnings fall within the period, or 
substantially so, are the Miners’ Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1841), the National Typographical Society (1844), the 
United Flint Glass Makers’ Society (1844), the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers (1850),^ the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners (1853), the Yorkshire Miners’ Asso¬ 
ciation (1858), the Amalgamated Society of Tailors (1866), the 
Durham Miners’ Association (1869), and the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives (1874). In 1845 there was formed at 
London a National As'sociation of United Trades for the Protec¬ 
tion of Labour which, without attempting to supersede existing 
organisations of particular trades, had for its purpose the pro¬ 
tection of the interests and the furtherance of the well-being of 
the associated trades by mediation, arbitration, and legal pro¬ 
ceedings, and by promoting “all measures, political and social and 
educational, which are intended to improve the condition of the 
labouring classes.’’ The Association was managed prudently, and 
it had a useful existence covering a period of fifteen years, although 
the greater national unions held aloof from it. 

Another important aspect of trade union organisation during the 
period was the formation of permanent trades councils in the 
loading industrial centers. A trades council was a joint commit¬ 
tee representing the local branches of the various unions existing 
in the city. From about 1825 local committees of the kind ap- 

^ In ita “New Model” the Society of Engineers introduced a type of internal 
organisation commonly imitated by later federations. 
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peared at times of threatened reactionary legislation or of unusual 
legal proceedings in which labour was interested. But these com¬ 
mittees were formed only for particular emergencies and had no 
continuous existence. The earliest committee of the kind which 
was permanent was one established at Liverpool in 1848. By 
1860 permanent councils existed in Glasgow, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
and a number of other places. In 1861 such a council was estab¬ 
lished in London. And by 1867 there was one in almost every 
industrial center of importance. In promoting local workingmen’s 
interests, as well as in fostering remedial and liberalising legisla¬ 
tion in Parliament, these trades councils played a prominent role. 
Perhaps the most important thing which they did was to in¬ 
augurate the practice of holding national trades union congresses. 
The first such congress convened by a trades union organisation 
to consider trades union questions in the presence of workingmen 
alone "was that called by the trades council of Glasgow and held 
at London in 1864. At this congress there were in attendance not 
more than twenty delegates; but they included the highest oflScials 
of all of the principal national unions. And after 1868 and 1869, 
when the trades councils of Manchester and Birmingham called 
national congresses to meet in those cities, respectively, the meet¬ 
ing of this British '‘parliament of labour” became an annual event. 

Liberalising Legislation of 1871-76. The second important 
phase of trade union histor>' in tlie period under review is the aboli¬ 
tion of surviving legal restraints upon labour combination. This 
came about in consequence of proUmged agitation and re-adjust- 
ment in the decade 1866-76. In the year.*^ 1865-66 a series of 
labour disturbances occurred in Sheffield and Manchester, in¬ 
volving strikes, lockouts, and tlic destruction of machinery and 
other property; and it was suspected that various officials of the 
local unions were implicated in the proceedings. On all sides 
demand arose for an investigation, a demand in which many 
members of the unions joined. In 1867 a parliamentary commis¬ 
sion armed with sweeping powers was constituted for the purpose, 
and trade unionism found itself at the judgment bar of the govern¬ 
ment at a time when public opinion throughout the country was 
decidedly hostile. The two years covered by the investigation 
comprise a critical period in the history of labour organisation. 
But, on tlie whole, the unions came off well. The majority report 
of the commission, submitted in 1869, was a colourless and some- 
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what inconsistent document. It contended that trade combination 
could be of no real economic advantage to the workingman; but 
at the same time it recommended that thereafter not only com¬ 
binations in respect of wages or hours of labour should be legal 
(as, under the law of 1825, they now were), but all labour com¬ 
binations except those formed ''to do acts which involved breach 
of contract.*' It was even recommended that the unions, except 
under certain circumstances, should be granted the privilege of 
registration, carrying with it the power to obtain legal protection 
against theft and fraud for the society’s funds. This privilege 
the unions, especially the larger ones, whose funds were reaching 
considerable proportions, had long desired. A minority repon 
went further, recommending adoption of the two principles (1) 
that no act should be illegal when performed by a member of a 
union unless it were equally illegal when performed by any other 
person, and (2) that no act committed by a combination of men 
should be regarded as criminal unless it would have been criminal 
if committed by a single person. 

The awakening of jiarliamentary and public interest in the sub¬ 
ject bore fruit in the enactment of legislation by which, as it fell 
out, the legal position of trade unions in Great Britain was 
governed until the pa.^sage of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. 
Three measures chiefly, in this connection, are of importance. 
The first is the Trade Union Act of 1871; the second is the Con¬ 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875; the third is the 
Trade Union Act Amendment Act of 1876.^ The larger significance 
of this legislation can be explained without recounting the pro¬ 
visions of the acts individually.- In the first place, the term "trade 
union” was defined as follows: "Any combination, whether tem¬ 
porary or permanent, for regulating the relations between work¬ 
men and masters, or between workmen and workmen, or between 
masters and masters, or for imposing restrictive conditions on the 
conduct of any trade or business, w'hether such combination would 
or would not, if the principal Act (i.e., the Act of 1871) had not 
b^en passed, have been deemed to have been an unlawful combina- 

^34 and 35 Viet., c. 31; 38 and 39 Viet., c. 80 ; 39 and 40 Viet., c. 22. 
After 1870 the first and third Mere construed as one measure, cited as the 
'Trade Union Acts, 1871 and 1876.” It may be noted that by a measure 
passed in 1800 Parliament made temporary provision for the protection of 
trade union funds. 

* For the text of the three measures see Howell, Handy-Book of the Labour 
Laica, 47-58, 95-112; for extracts, Hayes, British idocial Problems, 87-101. 
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tion by reason of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint 
of trade.*' Provision was made whereby any seven or more mem¬ 
bers of the trade union might, by signing their names to the 
rules of the union and complying with other reasonable require¬ 
ments, register such trade union and thereby procure for it the 
privileges and immunities in general guaranteed by the laws to 
friendly, provident, and industrial societies. Then it was stipu¬ 
lated that the purposes of any trade union should not, by reason 
merely of their being in restraint of trade, be deemed unlawful 
^*so as to render any member of such trade union liable to criminal 
prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise”; also that no person 
should be prosecuted for conspiracy to commit an act which would 
not be illegal if committed by him singly. The unions were given 
full protection in their right to hold property and to accumulate 
funds. And although no court might entertain legal proceedings 
instituted to enforce directly, or to recover damages for the breach 
of, agreements between members of trade unions as such concern¬ 
ing the conditions of their employment or business, or concerning 
the payment of subscriptions or penalties to a union, or con¬ 
cerning the use of a union's funds, or any agreement made between 
one union and another, it was expressly stipulated that such 
agreements should not be construed as prohibited; all that was 
meant being that there was no legally enforceable contract between 
a union and its members, or between different unions. Finally, 
there was prescribed a maximum penalty of a fine of £20 or three 
months’ imprisonment at hard labour for maliciously breaking a 
labour contract when (among other circumstances) there should 
be reasonable cause to surmise that the act, whether performed 
singly or in combination, would endanger human life or cause 
serious bodily injury or expose valuable property to destruction 
or injury. 

Trade Unions after 1871: the Taff Vale Case. The years 
immediately succeeding the enactment of the law of 1871 wit¬ 
nessed a remarkable growth of trade unions, both in number and 
in membership. One reason was the relaxation of legal restrictions. 
A more important one, however, was the prosperity of the country 
and the inflation of trade. The trade union congress held at 
Sheffleld preceding the parliamentary elections of 1874 asserted 
that its members represented more than 1,100,000 organised work¬ 
ingmen, including a quarter of a million coal-miners, as many 
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factory operatives, and a hundred thousand agricultural labourers; 
for a notable feature of the industrial history of the period was the 
extension of unionism among rural and general labourers. Dur¬ 
ing the years 1875-80, however, there was industrial depression, 
marked by repeated and unsuccessful strikes precipitated by reduc¬ 
tions of wages, and in this period the trade union movement under¬ 
went sharp decline. A decade later there was another era of pros¬ 
perity, and unionism revived, exhibiting now a strong tinge of 
socialism. During the decade 1890-99 the fortunes of the unions 
continued to rise and fall in close relation to the alternations of 
business depression and activity, the years 1892-95 being a clearly 
defined period of stagnation and the years 1896-99 a period of 
prosperity. 

During the opening decade of the present century the progress 
of British unionism, while not unattended by setbacks, was sub¬ 
stantial. Just before the opening of the century, in 1899, a general 
Federation of Trade Unions was created, designed to supplement 
the activities of the annual trades union congress and of its parlia¬ 
mentary committee, and especially to put organised labour in a 
position of larger advantage for the waging of industrial war, if 
need be, with employers and employers^ societies. The new organ¬ 
isation promptly became affiliated with similar federations in the 
continental countries. Between 1898 and 1909 the number of trade 
unions in the United Kingdom was reduced, through process of 
consolidation, from 1,287 to 1,153, although within the same period 
the aggregate trade union membership was increased from 1,688,- 
531 to 2,347,461. Twice within the decade the unions were made 
to feel the weight of adverse judicial decisions in matters of 
serious import, and it was only the fact that upon both occasions 
the embarrassment which arose was alleviated by subsequent 
legislation that prevented the advantages which the unions had 
acquired from being largely lost. 

The first blow which fell was the judgment of the House of 
Lords in the Taff Vale Case, rendered in 1901. This case arose 
from a strike of employees of the Taff Vale Railway Company, 
in Wales, in 1900. In a high court of justice the Company was 
awarded £23,000 damages against the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants for persuading and compelling employees to 
break their contracts and for aiding and abetting, by picketing and 
in other ways, acts of violence whereby property of the Com- 
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pany was destroyed. The defence set up by the Society was that 
under the Trade Union Acts of 1871 and 1876 a trade union was 
not a corporation^ an individual, or a limited liability company, 
and that while the trustees of the union were empowered to bring 
or defend any action touching the property of the union, and in 
all cases concerning the real or personal property of the union 
might sue or be sued, the union, as a union, was not collectively 
liable for the acts of its members or responsible for those acts 
either civilly or criminally. But the decision of the court was that 
the union, as a union, could be held responsible in law for the acts 
committed by its members. The issue was one of grave conse¬ 
quence, not only to the trade unions, but to all employers of 
labour, and to the general public as well. Verdicts and damages 
awarded employers against individual employees usually con¬ 
stituted a barren victory, for the employees, not being men of 
means, had no property that could be attached. But the Society 
of Railway Servants had a well-filled treasury, as was true of 
the trade federations generally. If the federation could be held 
responsible for the acts of its members, a judgment would become 
really enforceable. In a higher court the decision that had been 
rendered was reversed; whereupon the Company lodged an appeal 
in the House of Lords. Here, in the judgment announced Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1901, the ruling of the first court was confirmed. The 
Lords held unanimously that from the provisions of the act of 
1871 concerning registered trade unions was to be inferred the 
intention of Parliament that a trade union might be sued in tort in 
its registered name, with the consequence that trade union funds 
would be liable for any damages that might be awarded. And on 
other grounds it was held that unregistered unions might similarly 
be made parties to suit. 

The Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Act, 1906. To the 

unions, which had been accustomed to regard themselves as im¬ 
mune from litigation, the Taff Vale verdict came as a rude awak¬ 
ening. The decision was denounced bitterly by labour, which 
professed to regard it as an extreme illustration of judge-made 
law, and there was set on foot without delay a movement looking 
toward the restoration to the labour organisations by Parliament 
of what they regarded as their status prior to this act of nullifica¬ 
tion on the part of the highest court of appeal. At each succeed¬ 
ing session Labour members introduced bills for the restoration of 
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the unions' immunity. In June, 1903, in response to a demand 
which could not be silenced, a royal commission was appointed to 
inquire into the status of the law respecting trade disputes and 
trade unions; and in 1905 the Conservative government of Mr. 
Balfour endeavoured, although in vain, to carry a Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Bill which legalised peaceful picketing during 
strikes and protected the funds of the unions against the dangers 
involved in the Taif Vale decision. The commission reported in 
January, 1906, the majority declaring in favour of an alteration 
of the law relating to picketing and conspiracy, but against any 
modification of the rules laid down in the Taff Vale decision.^ 

In the meantime, in December, 1905, the Balfour government 
had been succeeded by a Liberal government presided over by Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman. After the elections of January, 1906, the 
Liberals were sufficiently entrenched to be able to govern inde¬ 
pendently. None the less, they were under obligation to their 
political allies, the labour groups; and in March, 1906, the obliga¬ 
tion was specifically acknowledged by the bringing in of a bill to 
amend the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875 in 
such a manner as very effectually to contravene the principles of 
the Taff Vale decision. The original thought of the government 
was to restrict the liability of trade unions for damages to cases 
in which the act complained of was that of the executive committee 
of a union or of its authorised agent acting in accordance with 
instructions, or at all events not contrary to instructions. But 
the Labour members succeeded in obtaining a measure which was 
considerably stronger. After being amended several times, and 
after narrowly escaping defeat in the House of Lords, the govern¬ 
ment’s bill received the royal assent December 21, 1906, as the 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Act.“ In this important measure 
it was stipulated that “an act done in pursuance of an agreement 
or combination by two or more persons shall, if done in contem¬ 
plation or furtherance of a trade dispute', not be objectionable 
unless the act, if done without any such agreement or combina¬ 
tion, would be objectionable.” Peaceful picketing, i.e., attending 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Disputes and Trade Com¬ 
binations. Cd. 2825, 190G. 

*The text of the measure is printed in Bulletin of U. S. Bureau of Labour 
No. 74 (1908), 108-109. For a thorough analysis of the law see W. M. 
Geldart, The Preseni Law of Trade Disputes and Trade Unions, in Political 
Quarterly, May, 1914. 
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“at or near a house or place where a person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be,” if done for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating knowledge or persuading 
a person to work or to abstain from working, was declared legal. 
And it was forbidden that any court should entertain an action 
against a trade union, or against any members or officials thereof, 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by 
or in behalf of the trade union. In short, trade unions, as such, 
were exempted almost entirely from legal process.^ 

The Osltome Judgment and the Trade Union Act of 1913. 
A second judicial decision of the House of Lords fraught with 
large consequence for labour was the Osborne Judgment of Decem¬ 
ber 21,1909. The case of Osborne vs. the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants arose out of the common practice of labour 
organisations to employ some portion of their funds for the sup¬ 
port of labour members of the House of Commons. Until 1911, 
no regular, public compensation was attached to service in Parlia¬ 
ment; and in default of such compensation the labour elements 
early fell into the habit of making special arrangements to enable 
their representatives, rarely men of means, to maintain them¬ 
selves at the capital. Mr. Walter V. Osborne, foreman porter at 
Clapton Station on the Great Western Railway and secretary of 
the Walthamstow branch of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, objected to a rule of his union reciuiring contributions 
from all members towards the payment of salaries or maintenance 
allowance to representatives in Parliament pledged to support the 
program of the Labour Party. There were many trade unionists 
who shared his views, and with the purpose of tchting the validity 
of the union’s requirements a suit was brought wlicrein it was at¬ 
tempted to show that the rule in question was ultra vires and 
hence void.* The verdict of the King’s Bench was against the 
plaintiff, but the judgment was reversed unanimously by the Court 
of Appeal, whose decision was sustained in the House of Lords. 
The purport of the judgment was that no trade union or other 
labour organisation could legally require its members to contribute 
to funds to be used in the remuneration of members of Parlia- 

^With some exBKKeration, yet not Bltoffether inaptly, oppoiientR of the 
measure asserted that its terms were tantamount to a declaration that “the 
King can do no wrong; neither can trade unions.” 

‘The amount at stake in the case of each member of the union was insig' 
uifleant, being but Is. Id. per annum. 
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ment, nor indeed might it employ any of its funds in this way. 
The blow thus administered to the unions was a serious one, and 
for a time it seemed that the political activities of labour would 
have to be sharply curtailed. The judgment was attacked, and 
in 1910 a movement was set on foot to bring about its reversal 
by parliamentary act. The situation was eased in the following 
year by the adoption of a measure extending to all non-official 
members of the House of Commons a salary from the state 
amounting to £400 a year. But the agitation was kept up, and in 
1913 it culminated in the passage of a new trade union act wherein 
the object was, at least in part, attained. 

The Trade Union Act of 1913 is important chiefly for two 
things: (1) its fresh definition of the tenn “trade union,” and (2) 
the new regulations laid down concerning the use of union funds. 
The definition of “trade union” contained in the Trade Union 
Act Amendment Act of 1876 has been stated.’ Before the Osborne 
case no difficulty in the application of this definition seems to have 
arisen, and the courts were accustomed to interpret it somewhat 
broadly. Tlie matter of definition was involved in the Osborne 
case only incidentally, and it was with little real reason, and with 
dubious effect, that the framers of the act of 1913 incorporated in 
the measure a definition of their own making. For the purpose 
of the Trade Union Acts, it is stipulated, “trade union” means 
“any combination, whether temporary or permanent, the principal 
objects of which are, under its constitution, statutory objects”; 
and “statutory objects” are defined as (1) trade regulation and 
(2) the provision of benefit for members. The phraseology of the 
law is ambiguous, and difficulties of interpretation have arisen. 
Apparently the act means that in order to qualify as a trade union 
a combination must include among its principal objects both trade 
regulation and the provision of benefits; otherwise, every benefit 
society would be a trade union. “The common-sense view would 
be to hold that trade regulation is essential, but that benefits may 
be included among the principal objects without destroying trade 
union character.” “ But it is difficult to get this out of the words 
of the Act. It is provided, further, that the certificate of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies ^ to the effect that a body registered 

^ See p. 411. * Geldurt, in Polifiral Quarterly, May, 1914, 48-49. 

*Ab regards English unions; the Assistant Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for Scotland and Ireland as regards Scottish and Irish unions. 
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as a trade union, and a certificate given by him to the effect that 
an unregistered body is a trade union, shall be conclusive that 
the body in question is a trade union. 

The portion of the Act relating to the employment of funds by 
trade unions is less exceptionable. The effect of the Osborne 
judgment was to debar unions from devoting their funds not only 
to political purposes but to various other objects in which the 
unions and their members are interested. A Scottish court went 
so far as to hold that a union had no power to pay the expenses 
of delegates to the annual trade union congress. Upon this 
general subject the Act contains tw’o principal provisions. One 
is that a trade union shall have power to apply its funds, without 
restriction, for any lawful objects or purposes (other than political 
objects) for the time being authorised under its constitution. The 
other is that a trade union, whether registered or unregistered, may 
employ its funds for political purposes, but under tw'o absolute 
conditions, namely, that a resolution in favour of the political 
objects contemplated shall have been passed by the members of 
the union by secret ballot, and that no compulsion shall be placed 
upon members to make contributions for such purposes. If only 
these conditions are observed, every trade union is now at liberty 
to form a political fund and to employ such fund for political ends. 
The adoption of this portion of the Act was facilitated consider¬ 
ably by action of the Labour Party, early in 1911, in modifying 
the iron-clad pledge fonnerly required of its parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives so as to make their obligations not substantially dif¬ 
ferent from the ordinarily accepted obligations of party loyalty.' 
In a word, therefore, the portion of the Osborne verdict which 
would forbid unions to employ any of their funds for political 
purposes has been overruled. But the portion restraining them 
from compelling their members to contribute to political funds has 
been confirmed and seems to be irrevocably established. The 
liberty of the individual member with regard to the pursuit of 
political objects is safeguarded, while the unions are placed upon 
approximately the same footing as other voluntary societies and 
are able both to prosecute the enterprises upon which they have 
entered and to extend their activities in new directions. 

^ It may be obMerved that, both in the Court of Appeal and in the llouse 
of Lords, the judges in the Osborne case were indueiu'ed by the consideration 
that the pledge rule of the LaLH>ur party left the parliamentary representative 
no discretion and was contrary to sound principles of public policy. 
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Trade Union Membership and Funds. The organisation of 
labour is a phase of development in which Great Britain has most 
clearly led the world. The British trade unions arc the oldest and 
the strongest in Europe, and they have served as models which in 
many countries, including the United States, have been followed 
closely or reproduced outright. Statistics for later years are very 
complete, but for earlier times fragmentary and unsatisfactory, 
so that no exact statements of growth covering a prolonged period 
are possible. Official statisticians estimated the membership of all 
unions in the United Kingdom in 1894 at about one million, 
although excellent authorities maintain that this number is not 
sufficiently large by a third, and the Board of Trade has given its 
approval of an estimate for 1892 of 1,502,358.^ It is clear that 
membership has fluctuated widely with the oscillations of busi¬ 
ness. For three years after 1892 there was a falling off, but for 
six years after 1895 the number rose steadily, until in 1901 a total 
of 1,966,761 was reached. Then came another slump, but in 
1905 another rise set in, bringing the total in 1907 to 2,423,206. 
Following a slight decline in 1908-10, the number rose in 1911 to 
3,010,954, and in 1914 it was reported to be 3,959,863.^ Through¬ 
out the period under review the aggregate number of unions did 
not var>" greatly, fluctuating between 1,050 and 1,250. There 
was, however, a tendency toward amalgamation in large societies, 
and at the close of 1914 the number was 1,123. 

The distribution of members among the various trades under¬ 
went comparatively slight change in the quarter-century preceding 
the World War, except that, speaking generally, the increase 
was largest in those trades w’hich from earlier times were most 
effectively organised. The strength of unionism in 1914 lay in 
five great groups of trades: (1) mining and quarrying, (2) metal 
engineering and shipbuilding, (3) textile manufacturing, (4) 
building, and (5) railway, dock, and other transport trades. These 
five included more than three-fourths of the total trade union 
membership. From 1895 the coal-miners, the cotton operatives, 
the shipbuilding employees, the engineers, and the railway workers 
added materially to their membership. In the building trades, too. 

'Webb, Hi%tory of Trade Z'^nionism (new ed., 1902), viii. 

'These figures include the membership of both registered and unregistered 
unions. The membership of the former represents about eighty per cent of 
the total. 
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there was some increase. But among agricultural labourers/ sea¬ 
men and fishermen, workers in the clothing trades, and employees 
in unskilled and unspecialiscd labour there was decline. It is to 
be observed, of course, that, on an average, not more than one- 
fourth of the adult men who belonged to the industrial classes from 
which trade union members are drawn were actually affiliated with 
the unions. In only a few industries, for example coal-mining 
and the manufacture of cottons, did trade unionists comprise a 
high percentage of the whole body of employees. On the other 
hand, there was some advance of trade unionism among female 
labourers; and while most women members belonged to unions 
which were open to both sexes, there were some unions consisting 
of women exclusively. The number of female trade unionists was, 
in 1892, about 100,000 and in 1907 about 200,000. In 1914 it was 
352,944. A very large proportion of the women who belonged 
to unions were employed in the textile trades (249,022 in 1914), 
especially in cotton manufacturing, in which the men who were 
unionists were outnumbered. But among w'omcn employed in fac¬ 
tories and workshops of all kinds not more than one in twelve was 
identified with any union.^ 

All unions maintained funds, which were raised principally from 
dues assessed upon the members. The amount of yearly dues per 
member varied from seven shillings to as much as £4, higher figures 
prevailing in the metal industries and engineering groups, lower in 
the unions of miners and dock labourers. Statistics upon this sub¬ 
ject were made up by the Board of Trade for only one hundred of 
the principal unions, including, however, almost two-thirds of the 
total union membership. From the data thus supjdied it appears 
that in the year 1906 the income of unions averaged 36s. 9yod. 
per member, and the funds in hand Is. 7Vid. The total income of 
all trade unions in the year 1907 is estimated by Webb at £2,- 
493,282, the total expenditure at £2,054,157, and the aggregate 
funds in hand at the close of the year at £5,637,661, which last- 
mentioned amount is rightly aflSrmed to be “a sum quite without 

'On aerricultural unions nee W. Ilanbach, History of the lUngUsh Agricul- 
ittral Labourer (London, 1008), 274-8^)2. 

*K. G. Busbey, The Women's Trade Union Movement in Great Britain^ 
Bulletin of Bureau of Labour, No. (Washinf^ton, 1007) ; D. J. Shackle- 
ton et al., Women in Industry (rx>ndon, 1008) ; B. M. IJerroe, Labour Or^an- 
isation Among Women, in Univ. of Illinois iftudies, 1905; Annual Reports 
of the Women's Trade Union League. 
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precedent in the history of labour in this or in any other country.” 
The principal items of union expenditure were dispute benefits, 
unemployment benefits, various friendly benefits, and oflScial and 
clerical outlays.^ The proportion of expenditure upon these 
several objects varied in different trades and under different indus¬ 
trial conditions; but an estimate made up on the basis of reports 
for the decade 1897-1906 gives the average annual expenditure of 
the one hundred principal unions as follows: on dispute benefits, 
13.4 per cent.; on unemployment benefits, 22.1 per cent.; on friendly 
benefits, 42.5 per cent, (sickness and accident 19.1 per cent., super¬ 
annuation 12.4 per cent., and funeral and other benefits 11 per 
cent.); and on operating expenses, 22 per cent. 

Trade Union Organisation in 1914. In their internal organisa¬ 
tion the unions differed widely. Many were hardly more than 
local trade clubs, whose policies were determined by the members 
gathered in informal consultation, and with, at the most, only a 
few unimportant officers designated in rotation or even by lot. In 
times of industrial stress a strike committee was likely to be con¬ 
stituted, which temporarily might acquire large power. On the 
other hand, there were unions which had an elaborate constitution, 
with many and influential officials and multifold activities. It is 
of interest to observe that for a generation the cotton operatives 
had been accustomed to select their official" by competitive exam¬ 
ination. But the arrangements for the choice of officials in other 
trades, as well as the efficiency of the men chosen, left as a rule a 
good deal to be desired. There were still many unions which 
existed as local organisations, with no branches and with no con¬ 
nections with other unions. But the mass of trade union members 
belonged to unions which had entered into association with other 
unions in the same trade or group of trades. In some instances 
large societies had been constituted, not by the federation of pre¬ 
existing local unions, but by the establishment of nation-wide 
organisations divided, for purposes of administrative convenience, 
into district branches. Of such origin was ’the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, founded in 1872.* Finally, there had 

* W. E. Weyl, Benefit Features of Trade Unions, Bulletin of Bureau of 
Labour, No. 04 (WaHliington, 1000). 

*Tlie Amalgamateri Socii'ty of EngineerR, eHtablished in 1851, and having 
at tbe (‘lose of 11K)0 n nieinbership of 107,140, ])respntH a fair example of 
the constitution of the uatioual suedeties. A local branch must conaiat of 
nut fewer than seven nor more than three hundred membera. 1* elected ita 
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been a strong tendency on the part of the greater national societies 
to enter into federation for the attainment of purposes of common 
interest. In the year 1899, as has been noted, there was formed 
a General Federation of Trade Unions, whose object was, by 
means of small contributions from a large membership, to obtain 
the means with which to come to the aid of any of its constituent 
societies which might find itself engaged in a trade dispute. At 
the close of 1907 this organisation had been joined by 116 societies, 
having an aggregate membership of 601,195. Attempts in the past 
to build up a general federation of labour associations had not been 
successful; and while the federation of 1899 continued to grow 
slowly, it covered, after fifteen years, by no means the whole of the 
field. 

Political Activity of Labour: the Independent Labour Party. 

Throughout its earlier history trade unionism rarely or never 
resorted to the use of political methods. Near the close of the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, however, there came a change 
of policy in this particular, and by 1914 trade unionists were very 
commonly affiliated in organisations of a strictly political, partisan 
character. One reason for the adoption of political methods was 
tlie enfranchisement of the working classes in the towns in 1867. 
Without the right to vote, the industrial wage-earners hitherto had 
been powerless to exert influence directly upon legislation and 
national polity. Now they were given large opportunity. A 
second reason was the spread of socialism in England, especially 
after 1880. In 1884, too, the workingmen in the rural portions of 
the country were given the ballot; although they had been less 
prone to take up socialism and political labourism than the work¬ 
ingmen in the cities. In the year of the second great parliamen- 

own officers, collected and exuonded its own funds, nnd controlled freely its 
branch affairs. Fortnightly uieetings were held for the trunsuctioii of busi¬ 
ness, including the election of new niemheps. llie weekly contribution of 
raemhers was cominouly Is. .Id. The HCcrptury, elected nniuinlly, had charge 
of the accounts of his branch and conducted its correKpoudenc'e. Other 
officials were the siebness stewards, whose duty was to visit sick memhers 
twice a week, to report their visits to the meetings of the branch, and to 
take to invalids their sick benefit. Medical attendance by n physician ap¬ 
pointed by the branch was provided. The officers of the hrancli were paid for 
their services on a scale which was substantially uniform throughout the 
union. The central union office was at Ijoiidon, where a secretary was in 
daily attendance. With the assistance of his clerical staff, this official 
prepared monthly reimrts dealing with the condition of labour in each town, 
together with other matters of intepe.st. Ciuarterly reports vere also pre¬ 
pared, and there was an annual report which made up a bulky volume. 
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tary reform act (1867) two candidates sought scats in the House of 
Commons as representatives of labour. Neither was elected; but 
many candidates of the Liberal party were constrained to announce 
programs calculated to enlist the support of the newly enfran¬ 
chised workingmen. The trade union congress of 1869 declared 
formally in behalf of the representation of labour in Parliament, 
and to promote that end created a Labour Representation League. 
At by-elections of 1869, 1870, and 1873, independent labour candi¬ 
dates developed considerable strength, and at the'general elections 
of 1874 there were no fewer than thirteen candidates, two of whom 
were successful.^ It was at this time that the trade unions first 
gave the candidacy of labour representatives official support, it 
being announced that the miners, iron-workers, and some other 
societies had voted money in behalf of certain parliamentary 
aspirants. The political strength displayed by unionism had not 
a little to do with the passage of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act of 1875 and the Trade Union Act Amendment Act 
of 1876. 

At the elections of 1880 three labour candidates were successful, 
and at those of 1885 the group of labour members was brought up 
to ten * by the election of four additional miners^ members, a repre¬ 
sentative of the agricultural labourers of Norfolk, and three 
unionists who were returned by working-class constituencies in 
London. All were either present or past trade union officials. The 
failure of Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill led to an early dissolu¬ 
tion of tlie Parliament elected in 1885, and at the elections of 1886 
three of the ten labour members lost their scats. In the Parliament 
of 1886-92, however, the labour group was, in effect, increased to 
twelve by the adhesion of five members who, although elected as 
Radicals and not connected with trade unions, w'crc men whose 
working-class sympathies led them to co-operate closely with the 
seven unionist representatives. The period w’as one of critical 
importance in the history of political unionism. In the first 
place, there was arising now the “new unionism,” which differed 
from the ‘*old unionism” principally in concerning itself with the 

*ln most cases both Liberal and Conservative candidates were run against 
the labour men, with the result that the Conservatives won. But the Liberals 
were obliged to accept the candidacy of Alexander Macdonald and Thomas 
Burt, in the mining constituencies of Stafford and Morpeth, and accordingly 
these two men became the first “Labour members" of the House of Commons. 

*One seat, that of Stafford, had been lost in the meantime. 
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organisation of unskilled as well as skilled labourers and in assum¬ 
ing an attitude of great aggressiveness against capital. In the 
second place, it was a time in which socialism was making rapid 
growth, so that the new unionism showed a pronounced socialistic 
tinge. And, finally, it was an era of grave industrial disorders— 
notably the strike of the gas workers in London in 1888 and the 
still more serious strike of the London dock labourers in 1889. 
The general elections of 1892, together with a by-election which 
followed shortly,'brought up the labour quota in the Commons to 
sixteen. 

Until after the elections of 1892 there was no such thing as 
a labour “party.” Labour members were elected locally by the 
unions of a single constituency, without much regard for policies 
pursued in other constituencies. There had come into existence, 
however, certain important socialist organisations, notably the 
Social Democratic Federation, founded in 1880, and the Fabian 
Society, established two years later.^ The first serious effort to 
unite the forces of socialism and labour was made at a conference 
held at Bradford in January, 1893, the outcome of which was the 
founding of the Independent Labour Party, wdiich, as will be seen, 
maintains a degree of autonomy within the British Labour Party 
at the present day. The object of the new organisation was stated 
to be the promotion of “the collective ownership and control of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange”; and its 
method of operation was to be “representation of the people in the 
House of Commons by men in favour of the object of the party 
and rigidly pledged to its policy.” Machinery of an ample nature 
was provided—an annual conference consisting of delegates sent 
by the local branches, and a national administrative council, 
elected by the annual conference and charged with the execution 
of the conference’s decisions. A parliamentary candidate might 
receive no financial aid from the party unless he bound himself in 
writing to support the object and policies of the party and to sit 
in opposition in the House of Commons. The working pro¬ 
gram of the party as originally announced included (1) a 
universal eight-hour day, (2) the abolition of overtime, piece¬ 
work, and the employment of children under fourteen; (3) state 
provision for the ill, the invalid, and the aged, (4) free, non¬ 
sectarian education of all grades, (5) the taxation of unearned 

^ Bee p. 526. 
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incomes to the point of extinction, and (6) disarmament. To 
tlicse demands were later added a number of others, notably the 
enfranchisement of women, a second ballot in parliamentary 
elections, the restriction of the life of a parliament to three years, 
and municipal control of various industries. 

The membership of the Independent Labour Party has never 
been large. It grew rapidly at first, being in 1896 more than 
20,000. Later, however, it declined. In 1901 the organisation paid 
affiliation fees to the Labour Representation Committee on a 
membership of only 13,000, and in 1906 on only 16,000.^ But it 
is to be observed that the mere statistics of membership com¬ 
prise no gauge of the party’s real strength and influence. The 
organisation sought, and obtained at times, the support of large 
numbers of men whose names never appeared upon its rolls. In 
local elections the party early attained considerable success, and 
in 1905 it had some four hundred members of local councils of all 
kinds. Its fortunes in parliamentary elections, however, were 
long disappointing. At the elections of 1895 it named twenty-eight 
candidates, but no one of tliem was successful, and Keir Hardie, its 
president, lost the seat which he had occupied since 1892. In 1900 
it attained, in the re-election of Hardie, its first parliamentary 
victory; and in 1906, when the tide of radicalism was running high, 
seven of its candidates and sixteen of its members were elected to 
the House of Commons. 

Growth of Political Organisation: the Labour Party. 

Throughout its history the Independent Labour Party has been 
essentially socialistic, although its socialism has not been suffi¬ 
ciently thoroughgoing to save it from strife with organisations of 
the character of the Social Democratic Federation, which is 
socialistic to the core. But at all events its program was too 
radical to attract the mass of trade union members, and indepen¬ 
dently of it there grew up a larger organisation known simply as 
the Labour Party. The trade-union congress of 1899 caused to be 
brought into existence a body of representatives of all co-opera¬ 
tive, trade-union, socialist, and working-class organisations which 
were willing to share in an effort to increase the representation of 
labour in Parliament. This body held its first meeting at London 
in February, 1900. The Social Democratic Federation withdrew 
from the enterprise, but an organisation was formed in which the 

^Lowell, Qovemment of England^ II, 31. 
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ruling forces were the politically inclined, but non-socialistic, 
trade unions. The object of the aflSliation was declared to be ''to 
establish a distinct labour group in Parliament, who shall have 
their own whips and agree upon their own policy, which must 
embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party which for the 
time being may be engaged in promoting legislation in the direct 
interest of labour.’^ The growth of the new organisation was rapid. 
At the elections of 1906 fifty-one candidates were put in the field, 
and of the number twenty-nine were elected—comprising by far 
the largest labour group tliat as yet had appeared on the floor of 
the Commons. Besides these twenty-nine, there were eleven mem¬ 
bers connected with the miners’ organisations and fourteen others 
who were Independent Labourites or Liberal Labourites (“Lib- 
Labs”), making up a total labour contingent of fifty-four. The 
Liberals, with whom, from the beginning of labour representa¬ 
tion, the labour menibers had been accustomed to act, now hud a 
majority sufficiently large to make them entirely independent. 
Yet they were under obligation to the labour elements for past 
support and by past pledges, and, furthermore, many among them 
were not opposed to certain of the less radical labour demands. 
Consequently, the political "revolution” of 1906 became the start¬ 
ing point in a new era of labour legislation and labour relief whose 
earliest impcirtant development was, as has been pointed out, the 
adoption of the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Act of 1906.' 

After its great victory the Labour Representation Committee, 
having attained its immediate object of creating a distinct repre¬ 
sentation of labour in Parliament, dropped its unassuming name 
and took that of "Labour Party,” The constitution of the organ¬ 
isation was overhauled and every poshible guarantee was laid down 
that candidates elected to Parliament should agree to be guided 
absolutely by tlie decisions of the party, arrived at in its annual 
congresses, at least in matters which were related to the objects 
for which the party existed. Through its elected central com¬ 
mittee the party approved the candidates put forward by the local 
unions and assisted in bringing about their election. Within 
Parliament the party was compactly organised. Outside, it was 
simply a loose affiliation of trade unions and other societies, having, 
in 1912, an aggregate membership of 1,500,000. It was, however, 
largely on account of the flexibility of its organisation throughout 

* See p. 414. 
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ohe country that it pro^ered beyond all other political organisa¬ 
tions of labour. 

The Labour Party has served as has no other agency to link 
up socialism and trade unionism. Until 1907 it refused to commit 
itself to socialistic principles, and, as has been pointed out, the 
earlier strength of the party arose in no small degree from the 
fact of its aloofness from socialism. In 1907, however, the party 
adopted a resolution declaring for ‘Hhc socialisation of the means 
of production, distribution, and exchange, to be controlled in a 
democratic state in the interests of the entire community, and the 
complete emancipation of labour from the domination of capitalism 
and landlordism, with the establishment of social and economic 
equality between the sexes.^’ ^ This was, of course, a socialistic 
declaration, yet not of the most radical sort, and its general effect 
was to enhance rather than to diminish the party’s strength. In 
point of fact, such leading members of the party as J. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Philip Snowden, and more than half of the 
parliamentary group, were avowed socialists. 

After 1908 a gradual consolidation of the labour forces repre¬ 
sented at Westminster was in progress. At the elections of January 
and December, 1910, some seats were lost; but the number of 
labour representatives in the House of Commons between 1910 
and 1914 fluctuated between forty-two and forty-five. Of the 
number, about one-half were identified with the Labour Party 
proper, the remainder being members of the Independent Labour 
group, or of the Liberal Labour group, which pursued its own 
policy in industrial matters but in other respects was only a seg¬ 
ment of the Liberal Party. After the elections of January, 1910, 
the labour group as a whole occupied a position of power altogether 
disproportionate to its numerical strength. The Liberal govern¬ 
ment, having entirely lost the huge parliamentary majority which 
it obtained in 1906, became continuously dependent for the re¬ 
tention of office upon the support of its allies, the Irish Nationalist 
and the Labour members. Naturally, the balance of power thus 
enjoyed was utilised effectively in the promotion of desired legisla¬ 
tion.^ At the same time, it was recognised that the situation was 
exceptional, and that in the long run Labour could expect to be 
politically powerful only in one of two ways—by using its votes 

' Prott^edingB of vhe Labour Party, Annual Gongresa, 1907. 

’ «ep Chap. XVII. 
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under some consistent plan within the ranks of the older parties 
or by building up a third party of sufficient strength to combat 
its rivals on approximately even terms. The second of these 
alternatives, although not entirely hopeless, presented very great 
diflSculties. The elements from which a great co-ordinate Labour 
Party would have to be constructed were, and seemed likely to re¬ 
main, fundamentally inharmonious, the principal source of fric¬ 
tion being socialism. And, even if the dangers of internal discord 
could be obviated, there would remain the fact that among the 
British people the bi-party system was as yet solidly entrenched 
and that no third party had ever been able to prevent the dissi¬ 
pation of its strength through the continuous re-absorption of its 
membership into the ranks of the Government and the Opposition. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE ORGANISATION OF LABOUR IN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES 

Trapde-Union Beginnings in Oermany. The classic land of 
fibour combination is Great Britain. It is tliere that trade 
jnions first appeared, and it is there that they have gained largest 
lumbers, membership, and influence. It is there, too, that the 
^o-operative movement had its origin. In almost all of the coun- 
iric.s of continental Europe, nevertheless, the principle of com- 
iination has taken hold, and in some of them—^notably Germany, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland—labor was, in general, well organ- 
i-^cd by 1914. Broadly, it may be said that the trade unionism of 
:hc continent is modelled upon that of Great Britain. Its con- 
icctions with socialism, however, are older; and, until within the 
last two decades its methods and tendencies have been rather 
nore political. The importance attached by British unionists to 
larty organisation and activity has become such that the last- 
mentioned element of differentiation has largely disappeared. 

The beginnings of trade unionism in Germany date from the 
{j'cars immediately preceding the Franco-Prus&ian war. In 
ii’ru^sia, the decade 1860-69 was a period not only of large public 
Enterprise but also of rapidly developing party organisation and 
jrivalr}^ The two great nolitical groups wdiich confronted each 
other when Bismarck’s ministry was set up (1862), the Conserva¬ 
tives and Progressives, broke each into two divisions, a moderate 
and a radical, after 1866; while more purely popular organisations 
Were making their appearance in the form of Lassallc’s Universal 
German Workingman’s Association, founded in 1863, and the 
Social Democratic party, established under the leadership of Lieb- 
knccht and Bcbel in 1869.^ The earliest trade unions in the 
country appear to have been certain ones established in 1868 by 
two disciples of Lassalle, following the holding of a socialist con¬ 
gress at Berlin. They were distinctly socialistic in character. In 

‘ See pp. 494-497. 
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the same year, however, other unions arose from an independent 
source. These were the societies founded by Dr. Hirsch and Herr 
Franz Duncker, whose principal object was to organise and hold 
the labour vote of Prussia for the Radical branch of the Pro¬ 
gressive party. Dr. Hirsch made a study of unionism as it oper¬ 
ated in England and sought to transplant it, after imparting to 
it a political bias, to Germany; and thus the political clement, ever 
characteristic of German labour organisation, was introduced prac¬ 
tically at the beginning. 

During a prolonged period after 1868 progress was slow. The 
German proletariat showed less readiness to organise than did the 
English. Emphasis was political rather than economic. And 
when, in 1878, the Imperial government entered upon it*- memo¬ 
rable crusade against the socialists, the trade unions, being largely 
socialistic, fell under the ban. The anti-socialist law of 1878, 
thrice renewed, was kept on the statute book until 1890, and it is 
reckoned that during these twelve years 332 societies were dis¬ 
solved, of which 95 were trade unions. The majority of the 
unions, however, were reconstituted as Fachvereine, and by ab¬ 
staining from open participation in politics they continued to fulfill, 
to a considerable degree, the purposes of the original organisations. 
The abandonment of the government's repressive policy in 1890 
enabled the unions once more to stand forth in their true char¬ 
acter, and during the next fifteen years Imperial law gradually 
gave them an assured status. Agricultural labourers, seamen, and 
domestic servants were still forbidden, in 1914, to form associa¬ 
tions. But the right of combination in all other crafts ^‘for the 
purpose of obtaining more favourable wage-and-work conditions” 
was fully recognised. The charter of trade organisation was 
Section CLII of the Industrial Code, containing the foregoing 
stipulation and expressly legalising strikes and lockouts. It is to 
be observed, however, that under the interpretation of the Reichs- 
gericht, or High Court of tlie Empire, the section contemplated 
only the concerted action of labour for the improvement of eco¬ 
nomic conditions. It did not legalise any proceedings otherwise 
forbidden. The union and those who represented it v/ere respon¬ 
sible for the acts committed in its behalf; the employment of 
physical compulsion or intimidation to compel persons to join, or 
to prevent them from leaving, labour organisations was prohibited; 
and if the unions transcended the economic interests of theft 
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members as individuals and undertook to exercise an influence 
on public affairs or on the discussion of political subjects, they 
came under the more stringent law relating to clubs and other so¬ 
cieties of a political nature. 

The German Social Democratic Unions. The trade unions of 
Germany by 1914 fell into three principal classes: (1) the 
GewcrkschafteTij or Social Democratic unions, frequently design 
nated the “free unions”; (2) the Gewprkverrine, or “Hirssh 
Duncker unions”; and (3) the Christliche Gewerkifereine, or 
Christian trade unions. Much the most important was the first 
group. The membership of the Gewerkschafiten increased from 
277,659 in 1890 to 419,162 in 1897, 743,296 in 1902, and 1,886,147 
in 1907. In 1914 the number was well beyond I wo millions, which 
meant almost eighty per cent, of the organised workers of the 
Empire. The unions of tliis class were grouped in federations, of 
which there were 64 in 1906. In the large towns these federations 
had central offices, with labour registries, inquiry agencies, lodging 
house facilities, and reading rooms and libraries. After 1900 there 
were many accessions among women workers. In 1906 no fewer 
than 118,908 women were organised in 37 unions, almost one-third 
being employees in textile establishments. The trades in which, 
in 1906, the “free” unions were strongest were (in the order 
named); building, metal and mineral industries, w’ood industry, 
commerce and transportation, textile manufacture, mining, cloth¬ 
ing industry, and food and drink industiics. In 1906 the total 
revenue of the free unions was 41,600,000 marks, their total ex¬ 
penditure 36,960,000 marks, and their accumulated funds 25,320,- 
000 marks. The annual revenue per member was about 24 marks. 
More than three-fourths of the federations paid travelling, un¬ 
employment, and sick benefit and funeral expenses. 

The Social Democratic unions exacted no profession of political 
or religious faith, and, in thcorj^ at least, their members were free 
to affiliate with any political party and to vote as they individ¬ 
ually desired. A substantial majority w^ere socialistic, but the 
personnel of the Social Democratic labour organisation was bv no 
means identical with that of the Social Democratic party. The 
total number of votes cast for Social Democratic candidates at 
the Imperial elections of 1912 was almost four and a quarter 
millions; the number of enrolled members of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party was rather less than one million, and this number 
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included many men who were not manual labourers. The total 
membership of the Social Democratic trade unions was at least 
twice as large as that of the Social Democratic party. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the unionists, therefore, did not identify 
themselves with the party organisation, and not all accepted 
.socialist principles, although it is to be presumed that, upon one 
ground or another, even the non-socialists commonly gave their 
support to Social Democratic candidates. At one time the party 
sought to assume full direction of the unions’ policies. After a 
short, sharp conflict, however, it was compelled to abandon the 
effort, and the unions maintained their right to autonomy. But, 
this question once settled, relations with the party bc^'amc, and 
Vie, aVmosV umUwmVy . TV\c \oca\ comimVlees 

oi tbe two irequentty met for conference; the party press con¬ 
sistently upheld the unions' cause; the party headquarters in a 
town were frequently in the club-house of the local ^‘free” union,* 
“We can say with truth,” affirmed a speaker at the Socual Demo¬ 
cratic congress at Hamburg in 1908, “that to-day there are no 
differences of a fundamental nature between the two great 
branches of the labour movement.” 

Other Groups of German Unions. The Hirsch-Duncker unions 
were founded originally upon an essentially political basis. As 
has been explained, they were intended to bind together those 
workingmen who were supporters of the program of the Radical 
parliamentary party. With the lapse of time, however, their 
economic interests gradually outbalanced their political interests, 
and by 1914 they w'ere dassified as non-political unions. They 
sought to promote the economic well-being of their members. At 
the same time, they never took their stand upon the doctrine of 
class antagonism. On the contrary, they asserted the unity of 
interest between the employer and the employee, and recognised 
the equal rights and duties of capital and labour. They were, 
therefore, non-socialistic; in point of fact, socialists were debarred 
from membership in them after 1876. “We are a neutral organi¬ 
sation for economic ends,” proclaimed one of their congresses, 
“and that we will remain.” Their socialistic rivals derided them 
as simple benefit societies. They were, however, more than that, 
and upon occasion they became responsible for strikes of con¬ 
siderable proportions. Perhaps principally because in the past 

*Orth, fiovialiitm and Democrary in Europe, 174. 
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; quarter-century the working-class drift in Germany had been so 
p pronouncedly in the direction of socialism and socialistic organi¬ 
sations, the Gewerkvereine achieved little growth, In 1907 their 
aggregate membership was 108,889—only about one-tenth of the 
membership of the Social Democratic unions. In the same year 
their income was 1,541,360 marks and their expenditure (princi¬ 
pally lor benefits) 1,434,340 marks. Tlieir strength lay mainly 
in the metal and engineering trades, and their members were, on 
the average, more highly skilled than 1110**0 of any other group of 
unions in the Empire. (5e >graphically, they were confined largely 
to yilesia and eastern ^ russia. 

' The third class l>i unions comprised the Chrlstliche Gewerk~ 
vereinc, or Christian unions. Their origin is to be traced to the 
efforts of Bishop Kettclcr, a convert of Lnssnllv, to provide u 
channel specially for the organisation of Koiiian GntlioJic work¬ 
people, whose absorption by non-religious societies of the character 
of the Gcwerkschaftcn would in this way, it was hoped, be pre¬ 
vented. They became most numerous in the strongly Catholic 
industrial and mining districts of Westphalia and the Rhine valley. 
These unions have been described as a compromise between eccle¬ 
siastical and economic organisations.‘ Their founders and patrons 
were as a rule priests, and they were never agg^essi^7‘ or exclu¬ 
sively devoted to labour propagandisni. Tlu\> accejited the ex¬ 
isting social and economic order as '^icccssary and expedient,^* 
although they demanded for the working classes a larger share in 
the control of social, and especially of industrial, conditions. Like 
the Hirsch-Duncker unions, they repudiated the notion of an in¬ 
evitable class war, and with it the entire platform and program 
of socialism. Politically, they acted rather regularly with the 
Center or Catholic, party. Wliilc, none the less, their ecclesiasti¬ 
cal interests and connections had been preserved intact, their basis 
had been broadened by 1914 and they were conducted more fully 
upon a pure trade union basis than at any earlier time. Indeed, 
there had appeared in recent years among the more aggressive 
portion of the membership a certain restiveness wliich found ex¬ 
pression in a demand that the control of the Church be relaxed 
and freer scope be allowed the unions in their economic activities. 
In 1907 the membership of the Christian unions was 354,760. 
Their income was 4,516,420 marks and their expenditure 3,357,340 

‘Dawson, Evolution of Modern Germany^ 112. 
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marks. They were well equipped, not alone with funds, but with 
advice bureaus, labour registries, and trade papers. 

Besides the three principal classes of unions that have been 
mentioned there were several minor groups. There was a class 
of "independent” unions which in 1907 had a membership of 
96,684. There were the newer "free labour” unions—the so-called 
"yellow unions”—promoted and subsidised by employers, espe¬ 
cially in the engineering trade, under compact with the labourers 
which required that under no circumstances should they resort 
to strikes. There were also Polish unions, which had a purely 
racial basis and were found chiefly in the colliery and iron dis¬ 
tricts of Rhenish Westphalia. Their membership aggregated ap¬ 
proximately one hundred thousand. The relations subsisting 
among the greater groups of unions were, on the whole, not cordial. 
At times of crisis, as when a great strike was impending, there 
was likely to be a certain amount of co-operation. But normally 
there were bickerings and rivalries. Not only were all seeking the 
support of German labour for their own organisation‘s and pro¬ 
grams; in ideas and policies they were separated by divergences 
and antitheses which were real and deep. The fundamental divid¬ 
ing issue was socialism. But cleavage arose also from political 
affiliations, from ecclesiastical connections, and from occupational, 
geographical, and racial interests. 

General Situation of Trade Unionism in Germany in 1914. 
That the rise of wages and the improvement of the general con¬ 
ditions of labour in the past thirty years were attributable in a 
considerable measure to the influence wielded by trade unions, 
admitted of no doubt. Nor did it appear that the growth of 
unionism was sporadic and destined to come to an early end. On 
the contrary, the evidence was that the unions were only begin¬ 
ning to feel their power, and that even in those branches of in¬ 
dustry, as the chemical manufacture, in which labour was least 
organised, there would soon be substantial expansion. So long as 
the existing economic order endured, with its conflicting interests 
of capital and labour, so long might unionism, in Germany as else¬ 
where, be expected to persist and flourish. Despite violent fluctu¬ 
ations in particular unions, the growth of unionism had been large 
and continuous, and there was every indication that it would 
continue to be so. Recognising these facts, capital already had 
accepted the challenge of labour and had begun to meet organisa- 
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tion with organisation. The resistance of German employers to 
trade unionism was never so strong as in the decade 1905-14, and 
the employing interests were fast closing their ranks in local trade 
societies and in federations of these societies covering entire in¬ 
dustries within broad areas. The most powerful of these em¬ 
ployers' organisations in recent times had been the Central Union 
of German Industrialists, made up principally of the great colliery 
proprietors and the ironmasters of Rhenish Westphalia. The re¬ 
sistance of the employers to unionism differed in degree in various 
parts of the country, and in various trades. But nowhere was it 
so strong as in the coal, iron, and steel industries of West Prussia. 
Here there was a remarkable concentration of wealth and indus¬ 
trial power in tho hands of a small number of great employers, 
and here, it was reasonable to assume, would lie one of the prin¬ 
cipal battlegrounds in the future conflicts of labour and capital. 
The great employers of the region were to a man utterly hostile 
to the unionist principle. They paid fair wages and they provided 
accommodations and safety appliances for their employees in 
excess of the requirements of the law. But they believed labour 
organisations pernicious and would not recognise them, negotiate 
with them, or even tolerate their existence. Many regarded the 
socialist organisations as less objectionable tlian the non-socialist 
ones, for the reason that the former were more frank in avowing 
the ends which they sought.^ In their combat with unionism the 
employers could no longer count upon the assistance of the state. 
Unions had been legalised, and the tendency had been to extend, 
rather than to contract, the privileges that had been given them. 
The employers' principal weapon was the boycott, i.e., refusal to 
give employment to trade unionists or to socialists, or both. Many 
of the large establishments of the north and west systematically 
exclude d from the ranks of their workers all unionists and social' 
ists; and so effectively and so secretly was the exchange of '^black 
lists” carried on that a capable man, whose reputation as an ardent 
trade unionist, or, worse still, as a socialist, had preceded him, 
might go the round of the workshops of an entire district and be 
refused at every door, though there was work to do and a need 
for hands.^ 

’ See an expreaaion of opinion by Herr Kirdorf at the Mannheim Con¬ 
ference of 1905, quoted in Dawson, Evolution of Modem Qermanif, 128. 

’/bid., 126. 
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The trade-union situation in Germany on the eve of the War 
may, then, be summarized thus: Trade unions were numerous and 
were steadily growing in number and in membership. They were 
recognised by the law, and as time passed, received more rather 
than less legal protection. Their organisation in separate groups 
is to be explained partly by regional origins, although mainly by 
religious and political differences. All were composed predom¬ 
inantly of permament members, usually paying dues and assess¬ 
ments which in proportion to their wages were high, disciplined 
to strike, and whenever entitled receiving the cash benefits usual 
among English and American labour organisations. In the raising 
of wages and in both the procuring and the enforcing of factory 
and mine legislation they wielded large, although naturally not 
fully measurable, influence. In considerable portions of the coun¬ 
try, notably Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and other southern states, the 
employers were not averse to recognising, and even encouraging, 
unionism. But in the west and north a state of extreme tension, 
and, in some industries, of extreme bitterness, existed, and—at all 
events until the outbreak of the European war in 1914—the in¬ 
dustrial problem of the future seemed clearly to be the problem 
of the labour union. 

Restraints on Labour Organisation in France, 1789-1830. In 

France the organisation of labour, on both economic and political 
lines, proceeded somewhat more irregularly than in Great Britain 
and Germany, and the number of workingmen who became mem¬ 
bers of trade unions was always proportionally smaller. But in 
the three decades following the legali'^ing of workingmen’s asso¬ 
ciations by the Waldeck-Rousseau law of 1884, the trend in the 
direction of closer and more effective organisation became fairly 
consistent. And for the origins of the movement one must look 
back to the earlier nineteenth century, especially to the period 
1825-50 in which the introduction of machinery and the rise of 
the factory system first brought large changes in the conditions of 
French industry. 

At an early stage of the Revolution all forms of labour organi¬ 
sation were forbidden. The philosophy which underlay the 
economic legislation of the period was pronouncedly individualis¬ 
tic. The supreme object was to remove obstacles to personal 
initiative and accomplishment. Accordingly, the gilds were de¬ 
prived of their privileges; and when, in 1791, the workingmen 
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of various trades, especially the carpenters, began to form asso¬ 
ciations among themselves for the purpose of raising wages, the 
National Assembly, on being appealed to by the employers, passed 
a comprehensive measure prohibiting workingmen’s combinations. 
This ''Loi Le Chapelier^' (so-called from the name of its author) 
remained in force, in substance, almost one hundred years. Its 
purport will appear from two brief passages. “The citizens of the 
same estate or trade,” says Clause 2, “entrepreneurs, those who 
manage a shop, and workingmen in any trade whatsoever, shall 
not, when assembled together, nominate presidents, or secretaries, 
or syndics, shall not keep any records, and shall not deliberate or 
pass resolutions or form any regulations with reference to their 
pretended common interests.” Heavy penalties for violation were 
prescribed. And Clause 8 jirohibited “all gatherings composed of 
artisans, workingmen, journeymen, or labourers, instigated by 
them and directed against the free exercise of industry and work 
to which all sorts of persons have a right under all sorts of con¬ 
ditions agreed upon by private contract.” t^uch gatherings were 
declared ^iotou^s, were to be dispersed by force, and were to be 
punished with “all the severity which the law pi^rmits.” ^ C/ham- 
bers of commerce were specifically exoiiipted from the operation of 
the measure, making it clear that the law was directed against the 
meetings, associations, and coalitions of workingmen alone. 

The legislation of Napoleon was of similar tenor. A law of 1803 
forbade labour combinations and imposed a requirement, for the 
purposes of police surveillance, that every workingman should 
equip himself with a special Hrrct, or certificate—a requirement 
which was not finally rescinded until 1890. The subject was dealt 
with at length in Clauses 414-416 of the great Penal Code, promul¬ 
gated in 1810. Combinations among employers tending to force 
down ^ages “unjustly and abusively” were foibidden. But so alse 
were combinations of labourers designed 1o regulate hours or 
otherwise to “suspend, hinder, or make dear labour.” No kind 
of association of more than twenty persons could legally be 
formed. 

The restoration of the Bourbon monarchy brought no relaxa¬ 
tion, and the workingmen, finding themselves at grave disadvan¬ 
tage in negotiating with their employers, began to demand that the 

^ Let Association* Profeitionellet Oui’rUret, Office du Travail (Faria, 
1899), I, 13-14 
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law be modified, and, in the meantime, to devise ways of evading 
it. There arose three classes of organisations, which, in one way 
or another, contrived to maintain themselves despite the intermit¬ 
tent efforts of the state to suppress them. These were (1) the 
compagnonvagcs, (2) the mutuaMtes, or friendly societies, and (3) 
the societes de resistance, or societies of resistance. The com^ 
pagnonnage originated under the gild system, as early as the fif¬ 
teenth century, and was, in its earlier form, an organisation of un¬ 
married journeymen in certain trades, existing primarily to extend 
hospitality to wandering journeymen and to promote helpful com¬ 
panionship among the members. In its eighteenth-century form it 
administered sickness and unemployment benefits, conducted em¬ 
ployment bureaus, organised strikes and boycotts, and in some 
degree regulated the scale of wages. At the time of the Revolution 
there were compagnonnages in twenty-seven trades. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century they were yet more numerous, 
being, indeed, the only really effective workingmen^s organisations 
of the time. They persisted in some measure throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century, and occasional survivals of them are still encoun¬ 
tered. They belonged essentially, however, to the old regime of 
industry, in which they formed a sort of aristocracy of skill, and 
no attempts to adapt them to the industrial conditions of the fac¬ 
tory age were ever very successful. 

The mvtualitcs, or friendly societies, were associations for 
mutual aid, especially in cases of sickness, accident, or death. 
They existed to some extent prior to the Revolution, and in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century they became somewhat 
numerous. There were, in 1823, in Paris alone 132 of them, with 
11,000 members.^ Practically all consisted exclusively of members 
of some one trade. The sociHcs de resistance were natural prod¬ 
ucts of the new industrial conditions. They were devoid of the 
religious and ceremonial features of the compagnonnages, and 
while they provided benefit arrangements, this aspect of their 
activities was altogether subordinate. They existed for the imme¬ 
diate purpose of carrying on collective bargaining with employers, 
agreeing upon scales of wages, managing strikes, and compelling 
improvements in the general conditions of labour. Although main¬ 
tained semi-sGcretly and contrary to law, their activities were not 
only aggressive but as a rule perfectly well known to employers 

* Leviiie, Labour Movement in France^ 28. 
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and to the authorities. Among notable societes de resistance 
which sprang up and flourished during the great era of industrial 
change were those of the weavers of Lyons (1823), the copper- 
smelters of Paris (1833), and the printers of Paris (1839). 

Mid-Century Development in France. After 1830 the attention 
of the working classes of France was drawn in increasing measure 
to the socialistic programs of Saint-Simon and Fourier, and in 
the period of the revolution of 1848 large interest was mani¬ 
fested in the possibilities of co-operation. During the years cov¬ 
ered by the Second Republic three hundred co-operative societies 
were established in Paris and large numbers sprang up in the 
provinces. All, however, which did not almost instantly perish 
were broken up by a decree of Napoleon III following the coup 
d^etat of December 2, 1851. But a lasting outcome of the experi¬ 
ences of tlie mid-century revolutionary period was an increased 
readiness of labour to combine in purely trade organisations, 
notably societes de resistance; and, despite the hostility of the 
government of the Second Empire toward workingmen’s associa¬ 
tions of whatsoever kind, after 1860 the labour movement acquired 
a momentum which it had never before possessed. The supreme 
object was the repeal of the laws which withheld from working¬ 
men the right to organise. In 1864 a partial victory was won. 
Impelled by growing popular pressure, and somewhat terrified 
by the course of a printers’ strike in the capital, the government 
assented to an enactment legalising strikes and the combination 
of workingmen for strike purposes. Full right of assemblage and 
of organisation, however, was withheld; and inasmuch as, on the 
whole, French labourers were not strongly inclined to the employ¬ 
ment of the strike as an industrial weapon, agitation continued. 
The real demand was for the right to form "syndical chambers,” 
i.e., trade unions, for general purpo'^es. One of the principal pur¬ 
poses indeed, which such organisations would serve, it was urged, 
was the promotion of agreements with employers by which the 
danger, and the need, of strikes might be averted. 

In 1868 the desired end was measurably attained. The minister 
of commerce and public works announced that, while the law of 
associations would be continued as it was, the government would 
thereafter "tolerate” workingmen’s combinations precisely as it 
had been tolerating organisations of employers. And throughout 
a period of sixteen years, or until the enactment of the Waldeck- 
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Rousseau law of 1884, this was the practice pursued. Legally, 
unions did not exist; actually, they were “tolerated.” After 1868 
the formation of “syndicats,” already begun by the organisation of 
the shoemakers in the preceding year, progressed rapidly. With 
the principle of unionism was closely combined, again for a time, 
that of co-operation; but this aspect of the movement soon disap¬ 
peared. Various socialistic and communistic enterprises, for 
example the organisation of the International Association of 
Workingmen in 1864, exerted some influence, although only tempo¬ 
rarily and within restricted areas. At the suggestion of the Inter¬ 
national, the seventy or more syndicats of Paris established a local 
federation, but the step was of slight importance except as a 
precedent. 

Labour and Politics after 1871. In the development of French 
labour organisation the war with Prussia, the collapse of the Em¬ 
pire, and the fresh upheaval incident to the Commune precipitated 
a considerable break. After the establishment of the Third 
Republic, none the less, the right to strike continued to be recog¬ 
nised. Likewise, the practice of tolerating workingmen’s associa¬ 
tions survived. The compagnonnages and the societes dc resis¬ 
tance disappeared or became simple friendly societies; syndicats 
which had been swept away were reconstructed and new ones were 
organised; and in general the movement continued along lines 
already clearly marked out prior to 1870. By 1875 there were 
not fewer than 135 unions in the capital. In 1876 the first French 
labour congress was held at Paris, composed of delegates from 
syndicats in all parts of the country. The proceedings were or¬ 
derly and the decisions arrived at were wholly pacific. A second 
congress was held at Lyons later in the year, and in 1879 a third 
one was convened at Marseilles. This last-mentioned meeting 
was of prime importance because, whereas the gathering at Paris 
in 1876 had repudiated socialism, the Marseilles congress declared 
for socialism and assumed the name of Socialist Labour Congress. 
Hitherto the organised workers, fearful of jeopardising the per¬ 
petuity of the Republic, had chosen to be moderate. Now that 
the Republic seemed to be well on its feet, they no longer felt this 
restraint. 

Among other things, labour was now proposing also to enter 
politics as an independent element. In 1876 the Paris congress 
had discussed the question of the desirability of the representation 
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of the proletariat in Parliament, and in 1878 a Parisian working¬ 
man announced his candidacy for a seat in the municipal council 
and placed at the head of his manifesto the words Parti Ouvrier, 
Labour Party. After 1879 leadership in the syndicalist movement 
passed to the socialists. At the congress of Havre, in 1880, the 
moderates withdrew; but they were not sufficiently numerous to 
count for much. The socialist unionists themselves forthwith fell 
into division, and throughout the decade 1880-89 the progress of 
simple unionism was retarded and obscured by the perennial strife 
engendered by socialist factionism. After the Havre congress the 
predominating socialist element, led by Jules Guesde, organised as 
the Parti Ouvrier Franqais (the French Labour Party), and 
adopted a Marxist program. But two years later, at the con¬ 
gress of St. Etienne, this group split, an offshoot, led by Brousse, 
becoming the Federation des Travaillvurs Socialutes de France 
(the Federation of Socialist Workingmen of France), which cared 
little for Marxism and w^as willing to pursue a policy which may 
fairly be described as opportunist. In 1887-90 the “Broussists” 
themselves broke into two distinct parties. Already there had been 
founded by Malon in 1885 a Societe d'Flcononiu Sociale (Society 
for Social Economics), which, gaining adherents among Republi¬ 
cans and Radicals, developed in time into the important Inde¬ 
pendent Socialist Party 

RivaJ Labour Organisations, 1884-1902. Meanwhile, despite 
the fact that the syndicats were suffering seriou^^ly from the contest 
of the various socialist factions for their control, and from the 
opposition of both the government and the employers, the cause 
of unionism was making substantial progress. The growth of 
industrialism and of capitalism and the tightening organisation of 
the employers put fre^h pressure upon the workingmen to combine. 
And in 1884 a new law on syndicats was enacted, a.'^sociated com¬ 
monly with the name of Waldeck-Rousseau (then minister of the 
interior in the cabinet of Jules Ferry), which, although momen¬ 
tarily objectionable to labour in certain of its features,^ conferred 
upon syndicats for the first time the character of full legality and 
authorised them to combine in federations. In 1886 a National 

* See pp. 514-1515. 

* Kspecially the requirement Ihut in order to enjoy the protection of the 
law a byndicat must make public the names of its officials. The fear was 
that this requirement was designed to facilitate obstructive action by the 
police and the employers. 
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Federation of Syndicats was formed at Lyons; and when, as soon 
happened, this organisation became a mere tool in the hands of the 
Parti Ouvrier, the opponents of this party instituted the founding 
of bourses du travail, or labour exchanges, and eventually brought 
about the establishment of a Federation des Bourses du Travail, 
which was opposed to the National Federation of Syndicats. The 
first bourse du travail was opened in Paris in 1887. Gradually 
others were organised, and the Federation was created in 1892. 
The bourse du travail is distinctively a French institution. The 
local bourse was intended to serve as headquarters for all syndicats 
of the neighbourhood; while the program originally announced 
for tlie Federation included the unification and propagation of the 
demands of the syndicats and the finding of employment for mem¬ 
bers. After 1885 the general strike, in the form of a peaceful and 
extended cessation of work, gained steadily in favour as a weapon 
in the hands of organised labour. In 1888 the Bordeaux congress 
of the National Federation of Syndicats gave it formal approval. 
Of the several socialist and labour groups, only the Guesdists pro¬ 
nounced it (at their congress at Lille in 1890) objectionable. They 
continued to maintain that the general strike could only react 
disadvantagcously for labour and that the proper methods to be 
employed in the workingman^s behalf were not so much economic 
as political. For several years, controversy upon the point was 
incessant. In 1894 an attempt was made to hold at Nantes a 
general congress of labour including representatives of both the 
Federation des Bourses du Travail and the National Federation 
of Syndicats. Of the 2,178 syndicats at the time existing, 1,662 
were represented in the meeting. But when the congress adopted 
a motion in favour of the general strike tlic Guesdist delegates 
withdrew and the projected amalgamation failed. 

The outcome was, none the less, of considerable importance. 
For the majority of the delegates voted to establish a National 
Council as a central agency of all the syndicats of the country, 
and when, after a year this agency proved valueless, more heroic 
steps were taken in the organisation, at Limoges in 1895, of a 
federation which from that day to the present has been one of the 
largest and most important labour associations in the world. This 
is the Confederation Generale du Travail (the General Confeder¬ 
ation of Labour), popularly known in France as the C. G. T., rep 
resenting at the outset some 700 syndicats. The fundamental 
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principle of the Confediration Ginerale was the exclusion of party 
politics. Its founders felt, not unnaturally, that politics had been 
thus far one of the main obstacles to the progress of the labour 
movement, and accordingly the first article of the regulations 
adopted at Limoges declared that the Confederation x^ould remain 
“independent of all political schools.” The sole object of the 
organisation was declared to be the unification of the workingmen, 
“in the economic domain and by bonds of close solidarity, in the 
struggle for their integral emancipation.” ^ 

The Confederation's program was economic, not political, and 
the most important feature of it was the general strike. In it were 
embodied the essentials of the revolutionary syndicalist pro¬ 
gram of more recent times. For a time, the Guesdists, who 
had split off at the Nantes congress of 1894, maintained an inde¬ 
pendent orgaiiLsation as the National Federation of Syndicats; but 
their importance declined, and eventually they were absorbed by 
the Parti Ouvricr. By the close of the century the central organi¬ 
sations of labour had been reduced to two—the Federation des 
Bourses dn Travail and the General Confederation of Labour. In 
1897 the two were united, but friction developed and in the fol¬ 
lowing year they became separate again. After 1900, however, 
there was co-operatiun between them and the advisability of com¬ 
plete amalgamation became steadily more apparent. In 1902, 
at the congress of Montpellier, the desired end was attained, the 
Federation of Bourses being merged permanently with the General 
Confederation.® 

Development of the General Confederation of Labour. The 

history of the General Confederation down to the World War 
falls into two periods, separated by the year of unification just 
mentioned, 1902. The first was a formative stage, during which 
organisation w'as perfected and principles were developed and given 
authoritative expression. The second was an epoch of systematic 
and widespread propagation of the doctrines of revolutionary syn¬ 
dicalism. The congress of Toulouse, in 1897, reaffirmed the policy 
of the general strike, but took a significant farther step in unani- 

^Seilhnr, Lea congr^a ouvriera, 286. 

■For the history of tlie Federation of Bourses du Travail, see Levine, 
Labour Jtfovement, Chap. Ill; F. Pelloutier, Hiatoire dea Bouraea du Travail 
(1902) ; G. Franck, Lea Bouraea du Travail et la Confdddration Ctdneraie 
du Travail (1910) ; P. Delesalle, Lea Bouraea du Travail et la (7. (?. T. 
(Paris, 1910). 
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mously adopting a motion, based on a report prepared by two 
anarchist members, counselling workingmen to make use of the 
boycott and of sabotage when strikes should fail to attain their 
purposes.^ The congress of Rennes, in 1898, reaffirmed the wish 
that the boycott and sabotage '‘should enter into the arsenal of 
weapons which the workingmen use in their struggle against capi¬ 
talists on the same plane as the strike.’^ In 1900 the publication 
of a weekly journal was begun, La Voix dit PcuplCj which con¬ 
tinued to be the Confederation’s official organ. At the congress 
of Lyons, in 1901, the Confederation may be said to have com¬ 
mitted itfcclf irrevociibly to revolutionism. The current cfiForts of 
the government of Waldcck-Rous.'^eau fin which the socialist Mil- 
lerand was minister of commerce and industr>') to bring together 
capital and labour upon the ba<is of a better common under¬ 
standing was rebulTed, and the congress repudiated the notion that 
the needs of labour could be met by any quantity of ‘'so-called 
labour laws,” warned the working-classes against putting their 
trust in “parliamentarism,” and insisted that the syndi(‘ats should 
continue to carrj" on their struggle directly, by strikes, boycotts, 
and sabotage, not only against the employers but also against the 
state itself. 

Prior to its fusion with the Federation of Bourses, in 1902, the 
General Confederation grew slowly. Thereafter, howe\Tr, its de¬ 
velopment was rapid. Of the 3,680 syndicats in France in the 
year mentioned, 1,043 were identified with the General Confeder¬ 
ation. Of the 5,260 in 1910, 3,012 were adherents. The number 
of individuals belonging to syndicats in the C'onfederation was 
increased from 150,000 in 1904 to 357,814 in 1910. The constitu¬ 
tion of the Confederation as adopted at the congress of Montpellier 
in 1902 underwent little change. The organisation consisted of 
national federations of industries and trade (although no new ones 
were admitted after 1906), national syndicats, single local syndi¬ 
cats, and bourses rlu travail, and there was a somewhat complicated 
set of central governing agencies consisting of two “sections” and 
three commissions, capped by an executive confederal committee 
of thirteen members." The principal question which arose eou- 

Hohofage is moniit, in KPiipral, obstruction of tho processes, or tam- 
periof? with the (piiility of the produetB, of industry. See E. Pouget, Le 
idhoiage (Piiris, 1010). 

■See Ijevliie, Labour \fornnent, lo0-158. 
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ceming the administration of the Confederation was that of the 
reapportionment of representation of the various component feder¬ 
ations and sfyndicats upon the sections and committees. The Con¬ 
federation’s activities in the decade following the fusion of 1902 
were varied and occasionally startling. At the congress of Bourges 
in 1904 it was decided to concentrate efforts for a time upon the 
establishment of an eight-hour working day, and for two years 
(notably about May Day, 1906) the country was stirred by 
threats, plots, and acts of violence, having this as their objective. 
In the single year 1906 there were 1,309 strikes, involving 438,466 
workmen. Beyond arousing the labouring classes of the country, 
which the syndicalists maintained was all that they expected to 
accomplish at the moment, there were no tangible results. 

The General Confederation in 1914. After the amalgamation of 
the two rival socialist parties to form the Parti Socialiste Unifie, 
in 1905, the question arose whether the General Confederation 
should longer seek to hold aloof from socialist political organisa¬ 
tions. At the congress of Amiens, in 1906, it was voted by an 
overwhelming majority to continue the policy of “direct action” 
and to abstain from all political connection. During the years 
1907-08 the activities of the oflScers and other agents of the Con¬ 
federation, culminating in serious strikes and disorders, produced 
much friction with the government, and in many quarters demand 
arose that the organisation be suppressed. The arrest of the lead¬ 
ing members of the confederal committee, while violently de¬ 
nounced, served to turn the Confederation’s policy into new chan¬ 
nels. Ill 1909 the more moderate “reformist” element gained 
control; and although in the following year the “revolutionaries” 
again took the helm, their acts thenceforth showed a reasonable 
measure of caution. In 1910 the Confederation strongly opposed 
the enactment of the Old-Age Pension Law,^ principally because 
of the provisions of the measure requiring workingmen to con¬ 
tribute to the funds by a deduction from their wages. In later 
years active campriigiis were carried on against militarism, and 
also against the protective system, which was held responsible for 
the increased cost of living. 

The most conspicuous and interesting aspect of the organisation 
of labour in France in the generation preceding the War was the 
development of the General Confederation. Through this powerful 

*■ See p. 507. 
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agency the spirit of revolutionary syndicalism was injected in the 
body of trade unionism as nowhere else in Europe. The starting 
point, as with the Marxian socialists, was the assumption of 
bitter and uncompromising class war. The method was that of 
the general strike (including the boycott and sabotage), peaceful 
if possible, but not stopping at violence of the most desperate sort. 
Parties and parliaments were scorned. '^Direct action^^ was the 
principle. Syndicalism, as one writer has aptly observed, is dif¬ 
ficult to classify, because “it refuses to be called anarchism, repu¬ 
diates the leadership of socialism, and scorns to be merely trade- 
unionism.” ^ The classification of it does not much matter. It 
chooses to be a law unto itself; in any case its existence is one of 
the hard facts of the social and industrial situation with which 
both pre-war and post-war generations in France have had to 
reckon. Whether it will continue its conquest of labour until 
finally it gains entire control, or w'hether eventually it will be 
repudiated, is a question which no man to-day can answer. It is 
to be observed, however, that to 1914 the Confederation included 
not more than half of the million organised workingmen of the 
country; and, furthermore, that only one-tenth of the workingmen 
of the country were as yet organi.^ed at all.-* This proportion of 
organised workingmen was somewhat smaller than that in Ger¬ 
many and Belgium, and much smaller than that in Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Labour Organisation in Agriculture and the Public Service. 

The organisation of pre-war labour in two special fields merits 
a word of comment. One of these is agriculture; the other is the 
public service. The establishment of unions among agricultural 
labourers was first legalised by the Waldcck-Rousseau act of 
1884, and by 1906 the number of agricultural syndicats mounted to 
approximately 4,0(K), covering all parts of the country. As early 
as 1886 a central union of agricultural syndicats was organised, 
to which by 1914 more than 1,300 syndicats adhered. There were, 
besides, regional unions embracing the syndicats of groups of de¬ 
partments, the mo.st important being the Union of the Southeast, 
founded in 1888 and centering at Lyons. The agricultural syn¬ 
dicate held a national congress every two years and regional con- 

* Orth, Socialiam an * /Jetnorraep in lilurope, 107. 

"That is to say, in .rade unions. If the number affiliated with the So¬ 
cialist parly were to be added, the figure would be distinctly larger. 
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gresses at briefer intervals. At these meetings were considered not 
only questions relating to the political and contractual interests 
of the workingmen, but (since the members of the agricultural 
unions were chiefly small proprietors) matters pertaining to the 
technique of agriculture, horticulture, and viticulture. Many of 
the syndicats maintained arrangements for co-operative buying 
and selling of commodities. Under a law of 1894 they also served 
as agencies for the organisation of agricultural credit and for vari¬ 
ous forms of mutual insurance.^ 

The law of 1884 conferred upon state employers the right to 
form associations, but not to federate or to organise syndicats; 
and in the postal and telegraph services, as in the national match, 
tobacco, and porcelain works, many “friendly" and mutual benefit 
societies early made their appearance. From the syndicalists 
arose insistent demand that these associations be permitted to affil¬ 
iate themselves with the General Confederation of Labour. But 
on the ground principally that it could not afford in this manner 
to concede to public employees the right to strike, the government 
steadily withheld its assent. In 1909 there were tw’o serious strikes 
of postal employees. The Clemcnceau ministrj^ held its ground, 
and the efforts of the discontented employees were brought to 
naught. In 1910 there was a strike on the Northern Railway, 
wdiich spread to other lines, including those operated by the state. 
Again the government stood firm. On the ground that the strike 
was political in motive and revolutionary in character, the Briand 
ministry caused the arrest of the leaders and of large numbers 
of other persons, called out the reserves (to which most of the 
strikers themselves belonged I, and eventually refused to reinstate 
more than two thousand of the employees affected. The syndical¬ 
ist leaders who planned the strike expected lenient, if not entirely 
tolerant, treatment from a ministry' whose membership included 
three socialists.* Official responsibility, however, produced an 
attitude of quite the contrary sort. And the public, unsympathetic 
from the first, was moved to indignation by the acts of sabotage 
which were committed. The debates in the Chamber of Deputies 
upon the government’s policy were attended by some of the storm- 


' See pp. 188-192. 

* Premier Briand, M Viviaiii, and M. Millerand. M. Barthou, a Radical, 
waa on rei‘ord, alao, ns a defender of the right of govenimpiil employees to 
sti ike. 
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iest scenes in the history of French parliamentary proceedings. 
Legislation to strengthen the government's hand failed of adoption, 
but none of any other kind was enacted, and the legal status of 
the organisation of labour among public employees remained as it 
was. Associations for friendly or educational purposes were per¬ 
mitted, but not syndicats or societies affiliated in any way witli 
the General Confederation. 

Labour Organisation in Other Countries. It is not feasible to 
speak in detail of the pre-war organisation of labour in other con¬ 
tinental countries. In no one of them, perhaps, was the develop¬ 
ment of trade unions, of co-operative societies, and mutual aid 
organisations carried farther than in Ital 3 ^ Here, to a greater 
degree even than in France, trade-unionism was connected with 
socialism; and since socialism, which has been the most powerful 
influence toward labour organisation, did not acquire a consider¬ 
able footing prior to the last decade of the nineteenth centur>", 
the strength of unionism in 1914 represented the product of a 
growth which was very recent. The trade unions of Italy then 
fell into three groups: (1) the ^'neutral,'' or socialist, unions, (2) 
the Catholic unions, and (3) the syndicalist unions. In 1910 the 
membership of the three groups was, respectively, 640,000, 108,000, 
and 112,000—a total of 860,000. The syndicalist unions resembled 
the syndicalist associations of France. They placed stress upon 
the warfare of ciaspes, opposed parliamentary action and any form 
of co-operation with employers as a class, and employed as their 
weapons the general strike, the boycott, and sabotage. Many rail- 
way and other government employees, and many agricultural la¬ 
bourers, belonged to these revolutionary as'sociations, and they 
had a central organisation known as the Unionc sindicalc italiana 
The Catholic organisations existed chiefly as isolated societies. 
But the neutral, or socialist, associations w^ere federated in pro¬ 
vincial organisations, which in turn, in 1906, were brought together 
in a Federazione generale italiana, or General Italian Federation 
of Labour. Men and women were admitted to these unions on 
equal terms. Effort w’as made to improve the conditions of living, 
of labour, and of education among the members, and in later years 
many unions introduced systems of invalidity and unemploj^ment 
insurance. Wherever possible, collective bargaining with em¬ 
ployers was promoted. The strongest trade unions were those of 
the masons and the iron-workers, of whom sixteen and twenty-one 
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per cent,, respectively, were organised. In the cities the extension 
of unionism was retarded by the prevalence of petty strife and by 
lack of funds; in the country districts, it was held back not only 
by these conditions but by the ignorance of the mass of the 
labourers and by the opposition of the priests. There was, how¬ 
ever, steady growth, even in the rural areas. 

The Austrian Industrial Code of 1859 sought to compel the 
organisation of employers and employees in common gilds, but 
the attempt was no more successful than was a similar effort of 
Napoleon a half-century earlier in France. In 1869 an uprising 
of workingmen in Vienna won from the government a limited right 
of independent industrial combination, and thereafter socialistic 
trade-unionism gradually acquired a permanent footing. The 
unions formed during the quarter-century before the War bore 
close resemblance to the Gcwerkschaftcn of Germany. The prin¬ 
cipal centers of Austrian trade-unionism were the industrial and 
populous provinces of Moravia, Bohemia, and Lower Austria. The 
higliest degree of organisation was attained in the printing trade 
and in the textile and metal industries. In 1907 there were 49 
central unions, 77 district unions, 5,030 local unions, and 501,094 
members. Trade-unionism grew also in Hungary', though in 1907 
the membership of unions affiliated in the central federation was 
only 130,192. 

In Switzerland social and industrial conditions are such that 
there has been less incentive to the close organisation of labour 
than in most other countries. Factory' workers commonly own or 
occupy plots of ground and combine with industry a certain 
amount of agriculture. The contrasts of wealth and poverty are 
less apparent than elsewhere, and the tension between capital and 
labour is distinctly less pronounced. The federation, the cantons, 
and the municipalities have developed system^ of public ownership 
and operation so extensive that a very considerable proportion of 
workers occupy the position of joint-manager as well as that of 
employee. The oldest and most important of Swiss labour organi¬ 
sations is the Grutlwerein, organised in 1838 at Geneva, By 1914 
it maintained numerous branches throughout the country'; but its 
efforts were directed more largely toward political and socialistic 
than toward purely industrial ends. The Swiss Social Democratic 
party was founded in 1888, and with it the Griitliverein was sub¬ 
sequently merged. In 1907 the Swiss unions claimed a membership 
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of 50,000 members, besides some 30,000 not affiliated in the central 
organisation. 

In the Scandinavian countries trade unions became numerous 
and compactly organised. All, however, were primarily socialist 
societies. In Holland a National Labour Secretariat was formed 
in 1893, and the growth of unionism was for a time rapid. After 
a general strike of 1903 many unions collapsed, and the vitality 
of those that survived sank to a low ebb, though after 1908 the 
task of organisation was vigorously resumed. Under law of 1898 
trade unions could be incorporated in Belgium only on condition 
that their objects were non-political, and they were restricted to 
the furtherance of the interests of particular trades. In point of 
fact, however, the numerous unions that existed in 1914 were 
closely associated, almost without exception, with the Socialist- 
Labour, Catholic, or Liberal party, principally with the first- 
mentioned. 
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PART IV 

SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL INSURANCE 
TO 1914 




CHAPTER XXI 

THE RISE OF SOCIALISM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

Unsettling Social Effects of the Eighteenth-Century Revolu¬ 
tions, No one who contemplates thoughtfully the changes by 
which the society of western Europe was transformed between 
1789 and 1850 can fail to be impressed by two things. The first 
is the pronouncedly individualistic tone of discussion, of legisla¬ 
tion, and of reform propaganda throughout the period. The second 
is the disproportionate advantage which was derived from the new 
social and economic order by the middle-class, bourgeois elements 
of the population as distinguished from the great mass of landless, 
moneyless wage-earners. With respect to the first of these facts it 
will be recalled that one of the fundamental consequences of the 
overturn was, in France, and ultimately in other countries, the 
breaking down of status and the establishment of what Napoleon 
fondly termed the carriere ouverte avx talents. Amidst revolution, 
conquest, and political and economic reconstruction, an old society, 
close-knit and corporate, was dissolved into its constituent ele¬ 
ments; and in the process multifold ties—feudal, manorial, com¬ 
mercial, industrial, fiscal, ecclesiastical, political—by which men 
had been bound together were relaxed or completely severed. The 
new regime was founded on the rights of man, i.e., the separate, 
inherent, inalienable rights of every individual man, not the mere 
rights of man in the abstract or of men collectively. It was in¬ 
evitable that in reaction against a social system under which but 
a veiy small minority of men were free from obnoxious bonds and 
restraints the creators of the new order should incline rather 
strongly toward the opposite extreme. Ties which were helpful, 
and even indispensable, were severed along with those which had 
proved to be fetters. The ideal society became one in which all 
the members should, indeed, be common citizens of the state, 
contributing of their means to its support and rendering it due 
obedience, but in which at the same time as between man and 
man there should be entire freedom, while with the conditions and 
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affairs of everyday life the public authorities should concern them¬ 
selves slightly or not at all. The individual was to be emancipated 
from both private and public control and made to stand upon his 
own feet. The classical economists had assumed and taught that 
the enlightened self-interest of each man must be in general har¬ 
mony with that of every other man, and that, therefore, the 
consequence of universal individualism and universal selfishness 
would be universal prosperity and contentment. Upon this com¬ 
fortable assumption was built up and put into practice the policy 
of inaction which, under the designation laissez-faire, dominated 
for fifty or sixty years the politics, and notably the economic life, 
of western Europe. 

To some men the new freedom meant new opportunity, business 
prosperity, wealth. But to others, less shrewd or less fortunate, 
it meant disappointment, defeat, and new forms of dependency. 
In France, where the transformation had been swiftest and in 
some respects most complete, these contrasted effects wxre espe¬ 
cially conspicuous. During the half-century following the close 
of the Napoleonic wars there was in that country, as elsewhere, 
remarkable advance in agriculture, industry, and trade, accom¬ 
panied by a notable growth of wealth. Two facts, however, grew 
steadily more patent as time went on: first, that the reforms of 
the revolutionary era had brought little benefit to the wage-earn¬ 
ing portion of the population, and, second, that the whole tendency 
of subsequent economic development was to accentuate class dis¬ 
tinctions and to impose upon the fast-increasing proletariat a 
condition of livelihood different from, but hardly preferable to, 
that experienced by the poorest of the peasantry in the eighteenth 
century. 

Bes^tinif Status of the Wage-Earner: the Capitalists and the 
Proletariat. First, the wage-earner of 1789 had not profited by 
the overturn. He owned no land; hence he had never been called 
upon to pay a land tax, and the game laws framed in the interest 
of the noble huntsman had possessed no terrors for him. He 
raised no grain or grapes; hence he had never been compelled to 
submit to legalised robbery at a lord's mill or wine-press. He was 
not engaged in trade; hence the tolls and tariffs exacted at every 
boundary crossing did not concern him, save perhaps as they 
might have affected the prices which he was called upon to pay 
for his commodities. He had no lord; hence he had not been 
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annoyed by being summoned to labour on a lord's demesne. All 
these and other exactions which in the old days had borne heavily 
upon great numbers of men were swept away without appreciably 
modifying the situation in which the wage-earner found himself. 
The mob which stormed the Bastile in 1789 was composed largely, 
it is true, of landless, hand-to-mouth people, but, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere, before the Revolution had progressed far, 
the fortunes of the movement fell completely under the guidance 
of men who were economically and socially of higher rank—the 
small traders and manufacturers, the shopkeepers, and especially 
the small landowners and other men who, if not owners, had at 
least some interest in land. The consequence was that the wage- 
earner had been dropped largely out of account; and although, 
on the whole, he was without doubt better off after the Revolution 
than before, his lot was by no means as much improved as was 
that of the man whose bit of land or opening in trade afforded 
him an opportunity for independent prosperity and happiness. 

At the time of the Revolution the wage-earning portion of the 
population was small and comparatively unimportant. But in 
the nineteenth century it did not remain so. On the contrary, as a 
consequence of the industrial transformation it grew wonderfully, 
in numbers and in latent strength. In England it was already a 
great class at the opening of the nineteenth century; in France it 
became such in the second, and in Germany in the third, quarter 
of the century. Not merely, however, did the industrial revolution 
create in all industrial countries a vast landless, propertyless, 
wage-earning population. It called into being at the same time a 
new class of men of wealth and influence. Over against the pro¬ 
letariat was set a powerful and growing body of capitalists—^mill- 
owners, transportation magnates, and financiers—who found in the 
new order abundant opportunity for enriching enterprises; while 
society and government itself took on a capitalistic, essentially 
aristocratic, tone. These developments laid the basis not only for 
the sharp class distinctions of the nineteenth century, but also 
for the development of bitter class antagonisms. However much 
the upper and middle elements of the populations had been bene¬ 
fited by the overthrow of the old regime, there had arisen a fourth 
estate to which the new regime was in many ways quite as objec¬ 
tionable as the old could ever have been. To the men of this 
estate it appeared, not unnaturally, that this new r^ime had been 
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projected by, and was being maintained in the interest of, classes 
of people who were not labourers but rather the exploiters of 
labour. 

Grievances were of a very practical character. On all sides it 
was apparent that wealth, not alone of the industrial magnates 
but also of the bourgeoisie, was fast being increased. Yet wages 
rose but little or not at all. Prices continued high, and as between 
prices and wages the balance tended steadily to become more 
unfavourable. Superabundance of the labour supply rendered the 
workingman liable at all times to unemployment. The newer 
forms of labour, commonly involving the endless repetition of some 
simple operation in a factory, left no room for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and tended to reduce the labourer to an unthinking 
mechanism. There were no well-defined lines of promotion for 
labourers who acquired special skill, and for a man to rise by 
merit from one variety of employment to another commanding 
better pay was the exception rather than the rule. The old 
opportunity of the journeyman to become a master and to rise 
to new levels of prosperity was gone; in the nature of things, 
under the new system the great majority of the workmen must 
remain common labourers. The labourer, furthermore, had ceased 
to have personal relations with his employer. He had become 
simply a cog in a great machine. In his eagerness for profits, 
the employer was prone to become utterly neglectful of his em¬ 
ployees* welfare. No thought was given to matters of sanitation. 
No protection against dangerous machinery was provided. Hours 
were long and irregular. Women and children were employed in 
preference to men because their work was cheaper and they could 
be kept in better control. ‘They (the factory workers) were hired 
for the cheapest price, worked to the utmost limit of endurance, 
and, when used-up, thrown aside like any other old and worthless 
machine.*’^ Finally, in France and elsewhere, working-people 
were forbidden by law to enter into any kind of organisation 
intended to effect a change in their economic or social position. 

The Problem of Social Amelioration. Notwithstanding the re¬ 
strictions which operated to prevent the full and free expression 
of working-class discontent, there were frequent, and occasionally 
serious, manifestations of proletarian feeling. Being gathered 
largely in great industrial centers, the labourers were enabled to 

^Ely, French and German fifooiaham, 8. 
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acquire mutual acquaintance as never before^ to discuss together 
the conditions under which they were compelled to live and labour, 
and in time to institute movements, whether within the pale of 
the law or without it, for the promotion of their common interests. 
More thoughtful men among the higher classes were not unappre¬ 
ciative of the situation, and were deeply disappointed to discover 
that the new doctrines of political and economic liberalism had not, 
after all, ushered in an era of universal prosperity or contentment. 
Gradually the conclusion was forced that a society in which every 
man is free to do as he likes, barring a few generally recognised 
offences against life and property, may be very far from ideal; 
that it may, indeed, become the theater of fearful oppression of 
the weak by the strong and of pitiless exploitation of the ignorant 
by the intelligent. From such conviction sprang the earliest 
movements, in England, France, and other countries, for the 
amelioration of the lot of the working-classes by national legisla¬ 
tion. But the doctrine of laissez-faire was deeply embedded in 
the political and economic thought of the times, and the progress 
of the reformers was slow. Such relief as was given was given 
grudgingly and in most inadequate fashion. The earliest parlia¬ 
mentary legislation in England for the protection of working- 
people as such was Peel’s Health and Morals Act of 1802; the 
first in France docs not antedate the Revolution; and it was only 
about the middle of the nineteenth century that cither country 
boasted a labour code which was in any sense comprehensive or 
adequate. 

It need hardly be observed that no mere labour code, nor any 
conceivable body of advanced legislation, can be expected to solve 
in all of their aspects the problems inherent in the modem eco¬ 
nomic order. Capital, labour, wages, prices, profits, resources, 
social strata, irreconcilable class interests, individual and collective 
ambitions—^these are but some of the powerful factors in the 
society of our age with which no parliament can ever hope to 
deal with entire conclusiveness. These facts were understood less 
clearly seventy-five years ago than they are to-day; yet from an 
Cftrly time thinking men of radical inclinations began to look for 
ultimate social and economic amelioration beyond the probable 
range of ordinary legislation. They believed that the parliaments 
as then constituted would, at best, proceed with working-class 
legislation with extreme slowness; and they were convinced that, 
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projected by, and was being maintained in the interest of, classes 
of people who were not labourers but rather the exploiters of 
labour. 

Grievances were of a very practical character. On all sides it 
was apparent that wealth, not alone of the industrial magnates 
but also of the bourgeoisie, was fast being increased. Yet wages 
rose but little or not at all. Prices continued high, and as between 
prices and wages the balance tended steadily to become more 
unfavourable. Superabundance of the labour supply rendered the 
workingman liable at all times to unemployment. The newer 
forms of labour, commonly involving the endless repetition of some 
simple operation in a factory, left no room for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and tended to reduce the labourer to an unthinking 
mechanism. There were no well-defined lines of promotion for 
labourers who acquired special skill, and for a man to rise by 
merit from one variety of employment to another commanding 
better pay was the exception rather than the rule. The old 
opportunity of the journeyman to become a master and to rise 
to new levels of prosperity was gone; in the nature of things, 
under the new system the great majority of the workmen must 
remain common labourers. The labourer, furthermore, had ceased 
to have personal relations with his employer. He had become 
simply a cog in a great machine. In his eagerness for profits, 
the employer was prone to become utterly neglectful of his em¬ 
ployees' welfare. No though^ was given to matters of sanitation. 
No protection against danp rous machinery was provided. Hours 
were long and irregular. Women and children were employed in 
preference to men because their work was cheaper and they could 
be kept in better control. ^They (the factory workers) were hired 
for the cheapest price, worked to the utmost limit of endurance, 
and, when used-up, thrown aside like any other old and worthless 
machine.” ^ Finally, in France and elsewhere, working-people 
were forbidden by law to enter into any kind of organisation 
intended to effect a change in their economic or social position. 

The Problem of Social Amelioration. Notwithstanding the re¬ 
strictions which operated to prevent the full and free expression 
of working-class discontent, there were frequent, and occasionally 
serious, manifestations of proletarian feeling. Being gathered 
largely in great industrial centers, the labourers were enabled to 
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acquire mutual acquaintance as never before, to discuss together 
the conditions under which they were compelled to live and labour, 
and in time to institute movements, whether within the pale of 
the law or without it, for the promotion of their common interests. 
More thoughtful men among the higher classes wore not unappre¬ 
ciative of the situation, and were deeply disappointed to discover 
that the new doctrines of political and economic liberalism had not, 
after all, ushered in an era of universal prosperity or contentment. 
Gradually the conclusion was forced that a society in which every 
man is free to do as he likes, barring a few generally recognised 
offences against life and property, may be very far from ideal; 
that it may, indeed, become the theater of fearful oppression of 
the weak by the strong and of pitiless exploitation of the ignorant 
by the intelligent. From such conviction sprang the earliest 
movements, in England, France, and other countries, for the 
amelioration of the lot of the working-classes by national legisla¬ 
tion. But the doctrine of laissez-faire was deeply embedded in 
the political and economic thought of the times, and the progress 
of the reformers was slow. Such relief as was given was given 
grudgingly and in most inadequate fashion. The earliest parlia¬ 
mentary legislation in England for the protection of working- 
people as such was PeeFs Health and Morals Act of 1802; the 
first in France does not antedate the Revolution; and it was only 
about the middle of tlie nineteenth century that either country 
boasted a labour code which was in any sense comprehensive or 
adequate. 

It need hardly be observed that no mere labour code, nor any 
conceivable body of advanced legislation, can be expected to solve 
in all of their aspects the problems inherent in the modem eco¬ 
nomic order. Capital, labour, wages, prices, profits, resources, 
social strata, irreconcilable class interests, individual and collective 
ambitions—these are but some of the powerful factors in the 
society of our age with which no parliament can ever hope to 
deal with entire conclusiveness. These facts were understood less 
cflearly seventy-live years ago than they are to-day; yet from an 
early time thinking men of radical inclinati ms began to look for 
ultimate social and economic amelioration beyond the probable 
range of ordinary legislation. They believed that the parliaments 
as then constituted would, at best, proceed with working-class 
legislation with extreme slowness; and they were convinced that. 
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even if the parliaments should come to be differently constituted, 
no amount of simple reforming measures based on the existing 
social order would be capable of assuring the labouring man the 
position in society to which he is entitled. Men of this mind began, 
therefore, to cast about for some solution of the social problem 
which should be more speedy and thorough; and the solution which 
they, or at least some of them, hit upon was socialism. 

Ae Nature and Ends of Socialism. The term ''socialism” was 
coined in England in 1835, in connection with discussion incident 
to the formation of a workingmen's association under the auspices 
of Robert Owen.^ It may be said to have been introduced into 
the accepted vocabulary of economics in a book published in 
France in 1840.* The word is hardly susceptible of accurate 
definition, because it has always meant different things to different 
men. And it may be added that few v/ords in any language have 
been more grossly overworked and abused. "We call socialism,” 
says a French writer, "every doctrine which teaches that the state 
has a right to correct the inequality of wealth which exists among 
men and legally to establish the balance by taking from those 
who have too much in order to give to those who have not enough, 
and that in a permanent manner.” ® "What is characteristic of 
socialism,” says John Stuart Mill, "is the joint ownership by all 
the members of the community of the instruments and means 
of production, which carries with it the consequence that the 
division of all the produce among the body of owners must be a 
public act performed according to the rules laid down by the 
community.” * "The results of the analysis of socialism,” says 
Professor Liy, "may be brought together in a definition which 
would read somewhat as follows: Socialism is that contemplated 
system of industrial society which proposes the abolition of private 
property in the great material instruments of production, and the 
substitution therefor of collective property; and advocates the 
collective management of production, together with the distribu¬ 
tion of social income by society, and private property in the larger 
proportion of this income.”® Definitions might be multiplied 

|Holyoake, HiEiory of Co-operation, I, 210. 

"L. Reybaud, Etudes sur les riformaieurs ou aodalisies modernes (Paris, 
1840). The book discusses the theories of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen. 

• Janet, Lea originea du aocialiame vontemnorain, 67. 

[Fortnightly Revieu), April, 18T9, 514. 

'SoeiaUtm and Social Reform, 19. 
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indefinitely, but all are more or less vague, arbitrary, and other¬ 
wise open to objection. Socialism, as an English writer has well 
said, is *^one of the most elastic and protean phenomena of history, 
varying according to the time and circumstances in which it ap¬ 
pears, and with the character and opinions and institutions of the 
people who adopt it.” ^ 

The essential objectives of socialistic teaching arc, none the less, 
fairly clear. The first is the abolition of private property as a 
basis of capitalistic production. The result of centuries of social 
evolution, accentuated by the rise of nineteenth-century indus¬ 
trialism, has been to cut off great masses of men from the posses¬ 
sion of land and capital, and thus to render them dependent 
absolutely for a living upon the wages they receive in the employ 
of other men. It is to this lack of first-hand access to the sources 
of wealth that the socialist ascribes a very large share of the 
economic ills of mankind, and it is with a view to the overcoming 
of this essentially unnatural situation that he advocates the aboli¬ 
tion of private property. Not that private property is to be totally 
done away. One may have one’s own clothing, household pos¬ 
sessions, books, money, and perhaps even a house and a bit of 
ground.^ But land in general, it is proposed, together with all 
factories, workshops, railways, and, in short, all of the instrumen¬ 
talities of production and distribution upon a capitalistic basis, 
and all forms of private wealth that may give rise to an “unearned 
increment,” sliall be withdrawn from private hands. 

The second aim of socialism is to vest the ownership and control 
of these instrumentalities of production, distribution, and gain in 
the state. All of the advantages which arise from the exploitation 
of land, the management of industrial enterprises, and the distri¬ 
bution of commodities are to accrue to the community as a whole. 
They are not, as now, to fall mainly to private owners. A third 
aim is to readjust the burden of social maintenance by requiring 
that all persons living under the state shall contribute to the 
community’s productiveness, under conditions largely or wholly 
determined by the state. Contributions will vary as capacity 
varies. Some will take the form of intellectual and artistic activi- 

^Kirkuxi,, History of Socialism, 7-8. 

^ This difiTerentiates socialism and communism, two things which in popular 
thought are often confused. The communist would hove all property owned 
In common. lie may or may not favour the socialistic type of state. He 
may, indeed, be an anarchist, an opponent of all government. 
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ties. The most common form will be manual labour. But at all 
events the leisure class will disappear. There would be no such 
things as rent and interest, and wages paid by the state to its em¬ 
ployees would be the only form of income. Whether wages should 
be paid upon the basis of supposed need, in which case all would 
share alike, or in accordance with the irksomeness of the labour 
performed, or in accordance with the efficiency of the workman 
and the value of his contribution, is one of the scores of inescap¬ 
able questions upon which socialists in all times and countries 
have been unable to agree. There may perhaps be said to be 
a preponderance of sentiment in favour of the second of these 
plans. 

Extraneous or Incidental Features of Socialism. It is to be 

observed that the transformation which socialism proposes is to 
be essentially economic, involving a fundamental change in the 
relation of labour to land and capital. It is, of course, true that 
not infrequently socialists have advocated changes in the existing 
order with respect to the family, political organisation, religion, 
and other fundamental matters. But there has never been any 
measurable degree of concurrence of opinion upon these subjects, 
and the socialist ideal does not lead clearly to any particular posi¬ 
tion regarding any one of them. While in the matter of govern¬ 
ment, for example, socialists have usually regarded democracy as 
a necessary concomitant of their system, the keen-minded Rod- 
bertus advocated the permanent retention of monarchy, and the 
philosopher Comte, who outlined a social organisation which was 
essentially socialistic, believed that the social body must have an 
autocratic head.^ Similarly, with regard to the method of the 
establishment of the socialistic state, some protagonists of the 
doctrine, notably Karl Marx, have been revolutionists, but the 
majority have not been such; and of those who have contemplated 
change by peaceful means, some have expected it to take place 
rapidly, others have looked forward to a slow transformation by 
gradual, orderly steps. 

Finally, it is to be noted that neither public ownership nor 
so-called “socialistic’^ legislation is socialism. Public ownership, 
which in respect to railways, telegraphs, telephones, and other 
utilities has become common in European countries, is not so¬ 
cialism, for the reason that under its operation there is no pro- 

*TauMig, Principle* of Economics, II. 446. 
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vision for the sorialistic method of distribution, which is a funda¬ 
mental thing. The state operates its railways, for example, very 
much as would a private corporation, paying salaries and wages 
determined mainly by the practice of the competitive business 
world. Furthermore, public ownership does not do away with the 
leisure class and unearned incomes. For, as matters stand, the 
state will ordinarily buy out the interests of private capitalists, 
who are then free to place their money in other dividend-paying 
enterprises; or, in order to build new railways, for example, it will 
borrow from these capitalists funds upon which it will pay them 
interest. In any case the leisure class still gets its income. “No 
doubt it is true that public ownership means an endeavour to 
mitigate inequalities in distribution. Monopoly returns are to 
be done away with, or (what comes to the same thing) arc to be 
appropriated by the community. But this is by no means incon¬ 
sistent with the conduct of the great mass of industrial operations 
by private hands, with all the resulting phenomena of private 
property—inequalities in earnings, savings and accumulation, 
investment, a leisure class, a stratified society. There is a vast 
difference between the mitigation of present inequalities and the 
complete removal of the causes which lead to the inequality 
characteristic of the existing regime.” ^ Similarly, social reform is 
not socialism. Poor laws, workmen’s compensation acts, sickness 
insurance measures, old-age pension provisions, factory inspection 
regulations, even the fixing of minimum wages—^these are com¬ 
monly termed, especially by their opponents, “socialistic.” But 
they partake of the character of socialism only to the extent that, 
like public ownership, they contemplate the mitigation, in some 
degree, of the inequalities of men in opportunity and in well- 
being under the present competitive regime. They leave private 
property, capitalistic production, the competitive wage system, 
the leisure class, rent, interest, as elements of the economic order, 
essentially untouched. At the most, they somewhat restrict the 
field of competition and fix the plane upon which competition shall 
operate; the thing itself remains. 

The Antecedents of Socialism: France. Socialism is essen¬ 
tially a product of the nineteenth century. Elements which enter 
into it are, however, as old as organised society itself. There have 
always been misery, inequality, and discontent; the state has 
PrincipleB of Economics, II, 455. 
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always reserved to itself the right to interpose in the arrangements 
of property; and not only in such writings as Plato's Republic and 
Laws but also in the actual legislation of the Roman Empire, 
there appears much that is, so far as it goes, socialistic. Socialism, 
in the full and only proper sense of the term, is, however, the 
child of the two great revolutions with which the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was brought to a close—^the revolution in industry, which was 
predominantly English, and the revolution in thought, which was 
predominantly French. It first manifested itself in an important 
way in France; and its rise in that country may be first con¬ 
sidered here. 

Throughout the eighteenth century there was much discussion, 
in England, Germany, Italy, and France, but especially in France, 
of fundamental questions relating to the origins of society, the 
nature of the state, the riglits of man, and the foundations of 
social control. Into this discussion entered inevitably the problem 
of the origin, and the ethical and legal bases, of private property. 
Reconstructions of society and of government as proposed by 
sundry radicals were planned to involve redistributions, or even 
the total abolishment, of private property. While in neighbouring 
lands Locke, Grotius, Pufendorf, and other writers were dealing 
with the question conservatively, in France Morclly, Mably, Jean 
Mcslier, and finally Rousseau were arriving at conclusions in 
which the right of private property found little or no recognition. 
Some saw in such property only evil and demanded its immediate 
abandonment; others viewed it likewise as evii, but as, none the 
less, a social necessity, a necessary evil. Property, declared 
Meslier, means inequality, and inequality means injustice and 
oppr(‘vMjn. Property, he continues, is a cause of idleness, of 
cupidity, of jealousies which destroy social solidarity. It is the 
great source of fraud and crime. The remedy which Mcslier and 
his radical contemporaries proposed approaches more nearly the 
character of communism than that of socialism. 

Socialism and the French Revolution: Baboeuf. That neither 
communistic nor socialistic ideas, however, were widely diffused 
in France in the later eighteenth century is demonstrated by the 
fact that the Revolution called out only sporadic manifestations of 
this variety of thought. At almost every stage of the reconstruc¬ 
tion which the Revolution precipitated property and property 
rights, it is true, were involved. Property, as such, however was 
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rarely attacked. It was the abuses of property—in Lhe matter of 
ecclesiastical control, exemptions from taxation, and other forma 
of privilege—that were subjected to criticism, and eventually to 
reformation.^ 'The final effect of the agitation on the stability of 
property,” it has been affirmed with entire correctness, "was 
greatly to strengthen its foundations by more thoroughly dis¬ 
tributing it, by revising the laws of inheritance, and by shifting the 
right of ownership from the old basis of feudal to the new basis of 
positive law; and that passed, presumably at least, by the will of 
a democratic society. At this time the law [on Property and In¬ 
heritance, enacted in 1793J was passed which is still valid in 
France, compelling equal division of property among all heirs. 
There was a two-fold movement: a confiscation of land on the 
part of the state, in the form of those estates which rested upon 
feudal rights, and then the decentralising of these holdings through 
the breaking up of those estates and their division among a broad 
constituency. By thus creating a large middle class of small 
property-holders a greater stability was given to all social institu¬ 
tions. The principle of private property was then given a large 
and an interested constituency of property-holders.” ^ 

There can be no question that with respect to private property 
in land, the agencies of production and distribution, and some 
other matters of cardinal importance in socialistic teaching, the 
outcome of the Revolution bore a decidedly reactionary^ aspect. 
Socialistic ideas, however, even though not at the time widely held 
or influential, were clearly current in some quarters, and it is in 
this epoch that one discovers the first Frenchmen who can with 
propriety bo called socialists. The name may perhaps be applied 
to an obscure Jacobin, Frangois Boissel, whose Catechisme du 
Genre Humain, published in 1792, has hardly been surpassed as 
an invective against private property.* With no question at all it 
can be applied to Francois Noel Baboeuf, dreamer, political agita¬ 
tor, and journalist, who in 1797 was executed in consequence of 
his participation in a conspiracy to overthrow the Directory and to 
set up a communistic republic. It was Baboeuf who founded the 
first socialist newspaper ever published, the Tribun du Peuple, 

^Jaur^Bp Studes aocialistef (Paris, 1902), 91. 

* GuthriCp Hocialiam Before the French Revolution, 278-279. See also 
Ldebteuberger, Le aocialiame et la Rdvolution francaise, 61. 

* For a brief account of BoiBsel’s work see Guthrie, Bovialiam Before the 
French Revolution, 282-289. 
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established at Paris in 1799; and his importance arises not only 
from the fact that he was the first of Frenchmen to propound 
socialism as a practical policy, but also by reason of the con¬ 
siderable extent to which his teaching underlay radical prop¬ 
aganda in his country through the earlier nineteenth century. 

The essence of Baboeuf's doctrine is summed up in the declara¬ 
tion, first, that “the aim of society is the happiness of all, and 
happiness consists in equality," and, second, that “nature has 
given to every man an equal right to the enjoyment of all goods." 
The equality which Babocuf advocated was to be actual and abso¬ 
lute, such as he conceived to have existed in primitive society; and 
to bring it about he urged that the state should form a great com¬ 
mon property by taking over the possessions of corporations and 
public institutions and by absorbing subsequently the property of 
private individuals by assuming ownership upon the death of 
present possessors. Within a half-century the state would own 
everything, the individual nothing. Officers elected by the people 
would conduct all the business of production and distribution, and 
the era of plenty for all and superabundance for none would be at 
hand. So far was the principle of equality to be carried that all 
citizens of the new commonwealth were to be required to dress 
alike, with distinctions only for sex and age, to cat the same 
varieties of food, and to receive precisely the same education; 
and the children were to be separated from their parents and 
brought up under conditions which would make socialists of them 
and prevent the natural development of differences of taste and 
capacity. No more purely idealistic program was ever enunciated, 
and it hus but to be stated to render its impracticability apparent; 
but it interesting as the first, and one of the most radical, of 
French socialistic projects.^ 

Saint-Simon. If, however, Baboeuf was the earliest of French 
socialists, the founder of French socialism in its historic form 
was more properly another man. Count Henri de Saint-Simon 
(1760-1825). Saint-Simon’s name is, indeed, the most eminent 
in the history of socialist speculation in the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. As a youth of nineteen he migrated to America, 
where he saw service in Washington’s army. Returning to France, 
he abandoned a promising military career and devoted himself to 
the study of politics and social questions. He had no part of 

‘Baboeuf, La doctrine dea dgaux, ed, by Thomas (Paris, 1906), 
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importance in the Revolution, and, indeed, it vrae only after the 
close of the Napoleonic period that he came into wide public 
notice. Unremitting application to his studies, combined with 
unfortunate economic experiments and an unlucky marriage, 
dissipated the modest fortune which he had amassed, and his 
later life was spent in abject poverty. His health, too, was not 
good. But throughout more than a quarter-century he kept up his 
labours, his supreme hope being that he might be able to evolve 
a plan for a social order so attractive that it would win the ap^ 
proval of thinking men and somewhere, if not in his own country, 
be put into operation. It was not until 1817 that he began, in a 
treatise entitled UIndmtrie, to propound the socialistic views 
which were gradually taking form in his mind. As these views 
were matured they were given fuller exposition in UOrganisateur 
(1819), Du Systeme Industriel (1821), Catechisme des Industriels 
(1823), and lastly, and most important of all, Nouveau 
Christianisme (1825). 

The hypothesis upon which Saint-Simon built was that the 
greatest happiness of mankind was yet to be realised. “The 
imagination of poets,'' he declared, “has placed the golden age 
at the cradle of the human race, amid the ignorance and gross¬ 
ness of the earliest time. It had been better to relegate the iron 
age to that period. The golden age of humanity is not behind us; 
it is to come, and will be found in the perfection of the social 
order. Our fathers have not seen it; our children will one day 
behold it. It is our duty to prepare the way for them.'' The 
French Revolution, it was urged, had cleared the ground for the 
new organisation of society; and in the volumes which have been 
mentioned were expounded the principles which it was believed 
should underlie this new organisation. These principles were 
socialistic, but much more moderate and sensible than were the 
levelling doctrines of Babocuf. The state, it was maintained, 
should assume control of the production and distribution of goods; 
but there should be kept a strict account of every man's industry 
and skill, to the end that returns might be made in precise pro¬ 
portion. Equality of distribution was affirmed to be no less unjust 
than the inequalities at present prevailing, and the supreme object 
of Saint-Simon was to evolve a plan under which the inducements 
to individual enterprise and thrift would be as compelling as 
under the competitive system, while none the less assuring men 
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the fruits of their effort as against other men who might be 
more shrewd and more powerful. By reason of his scholarliness, 
his moderation, and his loftiness of character, Saint-Simon de¬ 
servedly takes high rank among modern reformers. He was, how¬ 
ever, a thinker rather than a man of affairs—indeed, he was rather 
a humanitarian than a systematic thinker—and there never came 
to him an opportunity to put his ideas to the test. During his 
lifetime his views had little influence. He left, however, a few 
devoted disciples, who continued to propagate the ideas of the 
master whom they regarded as a prophet, and by 1830 the Saint- 
Simonian school had acquired a place among exponents of radi¬ 
calism which was somewhat commanding.^ 

Fourier and Fourierism. From socialistic speculation it was 
but a step to socialistic experiment. The earliest of the experi¬ 
menters in France was Francois Marie Charles Fourier (1772- 
1837). Fourier was the son of a Besangon cloth-merchant, and 
throughout most of his life he was himself engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. At an early age he began the study of social questions, 
being impelled thereto in the first instance by glaring defects 
of the extant commercial system which fell under his notice. He 
had received an excellent education, and to the analysis of society 
he brought not only a fund of practical experience but an intellect 
hardly inferior to that of Saint-Simon. During his years of 
maturity his business activities were subordinated entirely to his 
studies. The scheme of reorganisation which lie worked out was 
first presented in a book ^ published anonymously in 1808. It 
took fuller form in his Traite dc VAssociation Agricole Domestique, 
publishc'I in 1822, and found its most finished exposition in Le 
Novvuiv Monde Industriel, which appeared in 1829-30. The 
cardinal feature of society as Fourier proptwed to reorganise it 
was to be a division into units, known as phalanges, each con¬ 
sisting of about 400 families or 1,800 persons. Each phalange 
should inhabit a phalanstcre, or common building, surrounded by 
a stretch of land for cultivation. Without entirely eliminating 
private property or altogether obliterating the differences between 
rich and poor, Fourier prescribed in much detail the manner of 
organisation and life of the social group comprising the phalange. 
Each group was to be as nearly self-sufficient as possible, and 

*Gide aDd Rist, History of Fronomic Doctrines, 198-231. 

^Th^orie drn quntte moj/ii2 vola. (Lyor.s, ISOS). 
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while each member was to be free to do the kind of work he pre¬ 
ferred, it was assumed that there would be a reasonable variety of 
occupation and of production. Each phalange was to be a 
democratic, self-governing unit. With respect to the distribution 
of the proceeds of the community's labours, it was proposed first 
to fix a liberal minimum to be bestowed upon each member of 
the group from the age of five upwards and then to divide all 
remaining products among labour, capital, and talent in such pro¬ 
portions that the first should receive five-twelfths, the second four- 
twelfths, and the third three-twelfths. The man who worked at 
what was useful was to be allowed more than he who worked only 
at what was agreeable, and he who devoted his energies to labour 
that was necessary was to receive more than either of the 
others.^ 

The one attempt which was made within Fourier's lifetime 
to reduce his ingenious but utterly fantastic scheme to practise 
failed completely. In 1832 M. Baudet Dulary, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, purchased an estate in the vicinity of Ver¬ 
sailles and undertook to establish on it a phalange according 
to Fourier’s ideas. Capital was insufficient and the enterprise was 
abandoned. Of subsequent attempts in France all failed save 
one, i.e., a social community founded at Guise under the direction 
of a wealthy manufacturer, Jean Godin, which survives to-day.* 
After 1840 Fourierism was brought to America, and since that 
time there have been no fewer than thirty-four attempts, all un¬ 
successful, to build up communities founded upon it. The most 
notable of these was Brook Farm, whose leading spirits were 
George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, and Margaret Fuller, and with 
which Horace Greeley, George Willian Curtis, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne had some connection.® A contemporary of Fourier, 
whose social experiments likewise possess special interest for 
Americans, was Etienne Cabet, author of a volume, Voyage en 
Icarie (published in 1842), in which is sketched the organisation 
of an ideal commonwealth, and founder of a communistic settle- 

*Gide and Rist, History of Economic Doctrines, 245-255; C. Gide, Selec¬ 
tions from Fourier (London, 1901). 

* For a description of these enterprises see E. Howland, The Social Palace 
at (hiise, in Harper's Monthly, Apr., 1872. 

*0. B. Frothin^hain, Georye Ripley (Boston, 1883) ; .T. H. Noyes, History 
of American Socialisms (Philadelphia, 1870), Chap. II; J. T. Godman, 
Brook Farm; Historic and Personal Memoirs (Bobton. 1894). 
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ment at Nauvoo, Illinois, subsequently removed to the vicinity of 
Coming, lowa.^ 

Mid-Century French Soolaliets: Proudhon. The first genera¬ 
tion of French socialists was essentially imaginative and utopian, 
Saint-Simon and Fourier had no thought of making use of politi¬ 
cal machinery to promote the attainment of their ends; rather 
they appealed to religious fervour, brotherly love, self-interest, 
and other fundamentally personal considerations. Their influence 
was confined to narrow circles. The second generation, however, 
was more practical, political, and even revolutionary. The dif¬ 
ference arose in part from the differing temperaments of the 
individual leaders; but it arose in greater measure from the altered 
social situation which, as has been indicated earlier in this 
chapter, came into existence in consequence of the industrial 
revolution. As the century advanced, and particularly after 1830, 
the gulf between the bourgeoisie and the working-people grew 
steadily wider. The bourgeoisie conducted the nation’s business, 
filled its offices, dominated its society, and in general lorded it over 
the proletariat. Government was notoriously corrupt. The 
Orleanist period was barely inaugurated when, in 1831, there 
occurred at Lyons a menacing insurrection of silk-weavers, who, 
denied even the pitiful wage of eighteen som for a working-day of 
eighteen hours, rose with the cry “We will live by working or die 
fighting.” Throughout the period discontent increased and out¬ 
breaks were frequent. Everywhere the conditions of industry, the 
relations of capital and labour, and the laws governing, or which 
ought to govern, the social order were being discussed by men who 
felt th (uselves to be victims of class rule and of capitalistic 
exploitation of the most relentless kind. It need hardly be said 
that such ferment was favourable for the growth of socialistic and 
other radical ideas. The views of Saint-Simon and Fourier steadily 
gathered fresh adherents, and new leaders drew to themselves such 
numbers of followers .that for the first time since the Revolution 
the advocates of political and economic doctrines fairly to be char¬ 
acterized as radical seemed to menace the foundations of the state 

Of these newer leaders two are of principal importance. One 
was Pierre Joseph Proudhon; the other, Louis Blanc. Proudhon 
(1809-65) was sprung from the proletariat, a fact which in his 

® Chapler in ihe History of Communism (New York, 
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contemplation of social problems he never permitted himself to 
forget. He was a man of puritanic moral principle and of con¬ 
siderable intellectual power. But he was an intense hater of the 
social order of his time and, carr>dng the doctrine of revolt to 
its greatest extreme, he became the father of modem anarchism. 
In his notable work Qu^est-ce que la Propriete, published in 1840, 
he developed the fundamental thesis of his teaching, namely, that 
“property is theft, because it enables him who has not produced to 
consume the fruits of other people^s toil.“ Communism he op¬ 
posed no less bitterly than private ownership, and consequently 
the economic system which he advocated was one of very vague 
character based upon the possession rather than the ownership of 
property and upon the purchase of the necessities of life by the 
use of slips of paper representing labour values. His intense in¬ 
dividualism led him to the repudiation of all government. 
“Society,” so his conclusion runs, “finds its highest perfection in 
the union of order and anarchy.” The doctrines of Proudhon 
were influential among radicals in his own day, and in later times 
his writings have been the principal storehouse from which 
syndicalists and other extremists of France, Italy, and Spain have 
drawn their pronouncements.^ 

Blanc and the Building of a Socialist Party. Louis Blanc 
(1813-82) was a leader of far more practical temper. He was, 
indeed, the first of the French socialists to propose to democratise 
the existing governmental system and to make of it the medium 
for the erection of a socialistic state, and he was the first who was 
able to recruit a considerable party and lead it to temporary 
triumph. By profession Blanc was a journalist, and from the 
beginning of the period of the Orleanist monarchy he wrote 
trenchantly in republican and other radical periodicals in criti¬ 
cism of the prevailing bourgeois government as being a govern¬ 
ment essentially by a class and for a class and urged the establish¬ 
ment of a state which should be thoroughly democratic in respect 
both to government and to industry. In 1839 he founded the 
Reime du Progres, which became the organ of the most advanced 
democrats, and it was in the columns of this paper that his greatest 
socialistic work—^the Organisation du Travail —appeared in 1840.* 

*Gide and Rist, History of Economic Doctrines^ 290-322. 

*The text of this treatise is printed conveniently in J. A. R. Marriott 
The French RevolMtion of 1848 in its Economic Aspect (Oxford, 1913), 1. 
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This treatise, which was forthwith published in book form, won for 
its author enormous popularity with the working-classes. It was 
clear, concise, moderate, and sensible, and, in general, of such 
quality as to commend itself to sober-minded men who had been 
unable to understand the semi-psychological, semi-economic 
preachments of Fourier or to sympathise with the anarchistic 
ravings of Proudhon. Beginning in 1841, Blanc published also 
an elaborate Histoire dc Dix Ans —“History of the Ten Years,” 
i.e., 1830-40—which not only contributed much to the eventual 
overthrow of the Orleanist regime but contained the fullest and 
most authoritative account of the origins of French socialism to 
this day available.^ 

The first proposal in Blanc's social program was that the 
state should be reconstituted on a broadly democratic basis. 
That done, the government should direct its energies to the 
emancipation of the proletariat. That which the proletariat 
stood most in need of was the instruments of labour. Accordingly, 
it was the duty of the state to supply those instruments. Every 
man, Blanc thought, has a natural right to labour for his own 
support, and if employment cannot be had on equitable terms at 
the hands of private individuals, it is the function of the state 
to make up the deficiency. To be more specific, the state, 
organised as a democratic republic, should set up national, or 
social, workshops {ateliers sociaiix) which should be controlled, 
and whose proceeds should be shared, by the workers. Gradually, 
and without shock, these national workshops should displace pri¬ 
vately-owned industrial establishments, and private competition 
should oe made to give way universally to co-operative produc¬ 
tion, Every man should be expected to produce according to his 
ability and to consume according to his need. Production would 
no longer be carried on by capitalists employing labourers for 
wages and retaining profits for themselves; it would be managed 
by the workers in their own interest. The state must furnish the 
capital and start the machinery going; after a year the working- 
people could be trusted to operate the system independently. But 
the state as an institution would continue to be needed to preserve 
order, to defend the people, and to manage the railways and other 

‘This work was completed, in sixteen volumes, in 1844. Blanr later wrote 
also a Histoire de la Revolution frangaise (1847-02), but its value is lesa 
than that of the earlier writings mentioned. 
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property belonging to the nation as a whole. This program 
possessed the merits of moderation and definiteness, and it was 
advocated forcefully and vividly. The consequence was that it 
made a wide appeal, and before the middle of the eentury there 
had arisen in France a socialist party of substantial coherence and 
strength. 

Socialism and the Revolution of 1848. The revolutionary 
movement of 1848, which, indeed, was in no small measure a 
product of the growth of socialistic doctrine, afforded Blanc and 
his followers an opportunity to put at least some of their ideas into 
practical operation. On February 24, 1848, Louis Philippe was 
obliged to abdicate, whereupon a provisional government was 
set up, pending the definite establishment of a republic. One 
member of this provisional government was Blanc, and from the 
first the socialistic clement in it was influential. The essential 
object of this element was the reconstruction of society in the 
interest of the wage-earning classes. The step which seemed for 
the moment most practicable was the enforcement of Blanc’s 
fundamental doctrine of the droit an travail, the “right to labour,” 
and with such vigour was this demand pushed that the provisional 
government was brought both to an official recognition of the 
principle in the abstract and to the inauguration of measures de¬ 
signed to give the principle practical effect. A public labour 
commission, presided over by Blanc and comprising representa¬ 
tives of various crafts was established in the Luxembourg Palace, 
and on the recommendation of this commission the government 
reduced the working day in Paris from eleven hours to ten, 
abolished “sweating,” and set up a system of national workshops 
in which labour at a uniform wage of two francs a day was pre¬ 
sumably to be furnished to all applicants. The number of appli¬ 
cants proved so vast, however, that the government was immedi¬ 
ately at a loss to provide adequate employment. The number 
of working days in the week was reduced to two, and the total 
weekly wage was fixed at eight francs. But this did not greatly 
help matters. The government continued to be overwhelmed 
with applicants; large numbers of men were kept idle most or all 
of the time; and, although the aggregate drain upon the Treasury 
was enormous, the wage received by the individual workingman 
was pitifully meager. 

The experiment failed, as the majority of the members of the 
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provisional government had expected and intended.^ Many 
features of the arrangement were not at all those which Blanc had 
advocated. But the scheme was represented as his, and it was the 
purpose of his opponents to bring discredit upon both him and 
it. In large measure this object was attained. In the convention 
elected on April 23, 1848, to frame a new constitution for the 
country, the socialists had little strength, and a new provisional 
government set up by this body proceeded to abolish the work¬ 
shops. The socialistic populace of the capital rose in rebellion, 
and there ensued (June 23-26) some days of the most fearful 
street fighting Paris has ever witnessed. But the government was 
triumphant, and the ground which the socialists had gained was 
completely lost. Moved by the fear that should the socialists 
acquire the upper hand they would abolish property in land, the 
great mass of rural proprietors throughout the country refused, as 
their descendants largely refuse still, to lend their support to the 
socialist propaganda, and throughout the ensuing decades social¬ 
ism in France continued both to be confined almost wholly to the 
industrial and floating population of the towns, principally Paris, 
and to be incapable of materially influencing either the political 
or the industrial development of the country. The most enter¬ 
prising of the leaders of the working-classes were in exile or other¬ 
wise inactive; ^ the spirit of the remaining ones was broken; while 
the false prosperity of the Second Empire served to relieve some 
of the most urgent of the workingmen’s grievances.® 

Socialist Beginnings in England: Robert Owen. The his^ 
tory of socialism in France in the first half of the nineteenth 
century is replete with thinkers, experimenters, movement^, 
school^, and progiams. That of English socialism in the same 
period is the story, rather, of the career of one man, the manu¬ 
facturer-philanthropist, Robert Owen (1771-1858). It is much 
less eventful, although to those who look beneath the surface of 
social phenomena not less interesting. There were in England 
virtually no manifestations of socialistic thought prior to the close 

*The most noteworthy account of it is ^iven in B. TliomuSp Hiatoire dea 
ateliers natxonaum (Paris, 1848), reprinted in J. A. K. Marriott, The French 
Rei oluiion of J848 in its Fconomic Aspect (Oxford, 391a), II. Thomas 
was the director of the workshops. 

* Louis Blanc fled in 3848 to Belgium, thence to Bn^land, where he lived 
until the overthrow of Naiioleon 111 in 1870. From 1870 until his death, 
in 3882, he again lived in Prance. 

* The history of socialism in France is resumed in Chap. XXIII. 
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of the NapoleoDic wars. Mention has been made of a school of 
English radicals which flourished in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. But the radicalism of this earlier time was 
concerned principally with the question of parliamentary reform 
and not at all with questions relating to the redistribution of 
property or the absorption of social functions by the state. And, 
as has been pointed out, during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
epoch even this milder form of radicalism largely died out or was 
driven under cover. The conditions making for social unrest and 
for the revival of radicalism after 1815 have been described else¬ 
where.^ In England, as was coming to be true in France, the gap 
between the proletariat and the middle class was widening. The 
worker had no voice in government, national or local. He had no 
fixed interest in the soil. He had little education, or none. His 
hours of work were long, his wages were miserably low, his every¬ 
day conditions of life were wretched. He was likely to be treated 
with disdain, suspicion, and even brutality by his employer, and 
until 1824 he was forbidden to combine with his fellows for pur¬ 
poses of mutual advantage. Labour was blind, unorganised, un¬ 
able to find expression except through riots and the furtive demoli¬ 
tion of the hated new machinery. It was the helpless victim of the 
new industrial plutocracy; while pauperism was fast becoming a 
national institution. 

There were, of course, capitalists who were sufficiently keen 
to perceive the social and national dangers of the situation and 
sufficiently humane to undertake in some limited way the mitiga¬ 
tion of the evils which lay behind these dangers. One such was 
Owen, who in his effort to work out the principles of social 
amelioration became clearly the founder of English socialism. 
Owen w^as a Welshman who at the early age of nineteen was made 
manager of a cotton mill at Manchester, the first English factory 
in which American cotton was used. Under his supervision the 
establishment, employing some five hundred persons, became one 
of the best conducted in the country. In 1800 he settled at New 
Lanark, on the Clyde, in Scotland, as manager and part owner of 
cotton mills employing more than two thousand men, women, and 
children. Here he put his ideas into practice upon a grander scale 
and in a few years transformed a degenerate and wretched popula¬ 
tion into a community of healthy, industrious, and contented men 

^See p. 246. 
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and women reputed throughout Europe and visited by reformers 
from many distant countries. This he did by improving the con¬ 
ditions of sanitation in his mills, reconstructing his workmen’s 
houses, raising wages, reducing the hours of labour, and founding 
primary schools.^ 

Owenism and Chartism. In 1813 Owen published the first of 
four essays entitled A New View of Society, in which were set 
forth the principles upon which his philanthropies were based." 
The fundamental consideration was that human character is the 
product mainly of environment and that the supreme object of 
philanthropy and of government should be the placing of men 
under the proper kind of influences, physical, moral, and social, 
especially in the years of childhood and youth. On the more 
purely economic side he maintained that the development of ma¬ 
chine production (which, of itself, he enthusiastically approved), 
when organised entirely for private profit, must mean invariably 
the poverty and degradation of the working-class, and that, accord¬ 
ingly, some corrective upon this tendency must be applied. Being 
invited, in 1817, by a committee of the Hou.se of Commons whidi 
was investigating the operation of the poor law to communicate 
his views concerning the causes and remedies of social misery, he 
seized the opportunity to propound the mode of relief which he had 
thought out, namely, co-operation. Like Fourier at a later time, 
he advocated the organisation of men in groups which should own 
and use in common all the instrumentalities of production neces¬ 
sary for the welfare of the members of the group. The ideal group, 
or community, should consist of from five hundred to three thou¬ 
sand people, settled on a tract of land containing a thousand or 
fiftce'i iiundred acres. All of the members of the community should 
live in one large quadrangular building, with public kitchen and 
mess-room, and with separate apartments for each family. The 
community should be mainly agricultural, but should carry on a 
variety of occupations so as to be as nearly as possible self- 
sufficing. It should avail itself of the latest and best inventions, 
but without yielding to the factory system, and it should unite 
the advantages of country and town life. Such communities, or 
townships,” might be established by private individuals, by 
parishes, by counties, or by the state; and as they should be in- 

‘Gide and Rist, Bixtory of Economic JJoctrinen, 23o-24n. 

'Fodmore, ttobert Owen, I, 102-12r». 
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creased unions of them should be formed, in circles of tens, hun¬ 
dreds, and thousands, until the whole kingdom, and for that 
matter the whole world, should be embraced in the system. 

From 1817 onwards Owen advocated his co-operative scheme in 
numerous pamphlets and tracts and appealed repeatedly to 
monarchs to inaugurate in their do-minions experiments based 
upon the co-operative principle. In England liis ideas were re¬ 
ceived with a good deal of favour, even among men of wealth 
and influence, and had he not injudiciously gone out of his way 
in a public address in London to declare his hostility to the 
accepted forms of religion, thereby affronting the sober sentiment 
of the country, he might well have found himself in a position to 
put his ideas in operation upon a considerable scale. \s it was, 
the first attempt of this sort which was made, at Orbiston, near 
Glasgow, failed completely, as did also the experiment which 
Owen at the same time conducted in person at New Harmony, 
Indiana.^ Later attempts, both in Great Britain and in America, 
were similarly unsuccessful. In the propaganda which, after his 
return from America, he carried on from London ® secularism and 
socialism were combined, greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. 
In 1835 he projected an Association of All Classes of All Nations, 
in whose discussions, as has been mentioned, the term “socialism” 
makes its first appearance. The one important a'^pect of Owen^s 
teaching which proved enduring was his idea of co-operation, and 
it is from Owen’s writings upon this subject that numerous co¬ 
operative enterprises throughout the English-speaking world 
to-dey largely draw their inspiration. But it is not to be over¬ 
looked that he was the founder of infant schools in England, that 
he was the first to introduce reasonably short hours in factory 
labour, and that he zealously promoted factory legislation and 
poor-law reform when to do so meant to run sharply counter to 
the spirit of the time. It is unjust to measure the work of a 
pioneer by its immediate and tangible results. 

The England of the early Victorian era continued to be a theater 
of active social agitation. The country at the time, as a recent 
writer has remarked, was like a discontented giant, conscious 
generally of vast injustice, but utterly unable to decide on a 

'Podmore, Roheri Owen, I, 28f)-34C»; G. B. Lockwood, The New Harmony 
Movement (New York, 1905). 

■He had severed connection with New Lanark in 18?8 
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remedy.^ There was a vast fund of humanitarian energy, com' 
bined with a singular lack of common purposes, among the hu¬ 
manitarians themselves. By admitting the middle class more 
generally to the parliamentary franchise the Reform Act of 1832 
had accentuated the differences between this class and the pro¬ 
letariat, and during a period of some twenty years the most 
persistent reform movement was that to which is applied the 
nan^e Chartism, centering about the issue of farther parliamentary 
democratisation. As has been explained elsewhere, however, the 
Chartist movement was haphazard and the Chartist program 
was chaotic. Outside of the "six points” of the Charter, the 
adherents of the movement were hopelessly disagreed, and should 
all of the demands of the Charter have been attained few, if any, 
of the Chartists would have been satisfied. 

The Christian Socialists. Cluirtism was not socialism; 
although individual Chartists anticipated Marx by denouncing 
an economic system under which the surplus product of industry 
goes to the capitalist, and although, furthermore, it was the failure 
of the Chartist demonstration of April, 1848, that served to bring 
to the surface the movement to which is applied the tenn Christian 
Socialism. The founder of Christian Socialism was Frederick 
Denison Maurice, with whom were prominently associated 
Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and the economist John M. 
Ludlow. These and other men revolted against the easy-going 
laissez-faire principles of the majority of the economists and 
urged that it was the logical and necessary duty of the state to 
protect its citizens against industrial exploitation (juite as assidu¬ 
ously as it protected them against attack from foreign foes. The 
economic doctrines of Cobden and Bright were pronounced by 
Kingsley "the worst of all narrow, hypocritical, anarchic, and 
atheistic social philosophies.” The application of Scriptural teach¬ 
ing to social problems, it was maintained, would lead to conclu¬ 
sions very similar to those which had been derived by Owen from 
practical experience as a business man, and every effort was made 
to demonstrate that Owen’s secularism had no necessary con¬ 
nection with socialist theory or practice. A newspaper. The 
Christum Socialist^ was established in London, and in the pulpit, 
on the platform, through the press, and in books (including Kings¬ 
ley’s novels, Yeast and Alton Locke) ^ the various representatives 

'Villieni, The fiociaUst Movement in England, 40. 
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of the movement attacked the competitive system and ar^ed 
that socialism, rightly understood, was only Christianity applied 
to the practical problems of social reform. 

The Christian Socialists displayed small constructive and 
organising ability, and the only immediate result of their agita¬ 
tion was the reinforcement of the co-operative movement which 
the Rochdale pioneers, under the influence of Owenism, had in¬ 
augurated in the north of England in 1844. Of the two score co¬ 
operative societies which owed their origin to this dual source, not 
one was permanently successful None the less, later organisations 
having for their purpose the promotion of the distribution of 
goods through co-operative stores have been maintained in con¬ 
siderable numbers to the present day. The principal contribution 
of the Christian Socialist group lay, however, not on the side of 
organisation, but rather in the matter of influence upon the mental 
attitude of Englishmen toward socialism. It was they who over¬ 
came for all time in England that hostility between radicalism in 
politics and the established tenets of religion which, to the great 
di.sadvantage of both, has been almost universal on the continent. 

The third quarter of the nineteenth century was a period in 
which socialism as such was not much in evidence in England. 
Indeed, radicalism in general was at a low ebb. Owenism was 
practically extinct. The Chartist movement had died out. The 
free-trade agitators had accomplished their purpose, and likewise 
the slave emancipationists and, in large measure at least, the 
prison reformers. Christian Socialism had become attenuated 
almost to the point of disappearance. Utopianism was in dis¬ 
favour; idealism had given way to opportunism; even the trade 
unions prided themselves upon their economic orthodoxy. The 
working-classes generally accepted the existing order of things and 
wore content to improve in various ways their immediate cir¬ 
cumstances. Labour was steadily becoming more compactly 
organised, but the new organisations took as their principal aim 
the maintenance of standard rates of wages under existing capital¬ 
istic conditions, not the inauguration of a new labour regime 
based upon socialist or other radical doctrine. This extension of 
labour organisation, however, was destined to be of very great 
consequence. Through the trade unions, old and new, the labour¬ 
ing masses were acquiring larger means of co-operative effort. 
And if the t^mner of the various organisations was not yet con- 
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spicuously radical, there was a fair chance of its becoming so. In 
any event, the mere fact of organisation tended strongly to pro¬ 
mote the spread of radical doctrine. '"Hitherto,^* as one writer 
has observed, ^‘the people had ideals without organisation; now 
they were creating organisations whose chief defect was a lack of 
ideals.” But the day was' approaching when organisation and 
ideals would be brought into conjunction; and that day was 
destined to mark the opening of a new and more pretentious 
chapter in the history of English socialism. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SOCIALISM IN POLITICS—GERMANY 

Early Gterman Socialism: Bodbertus. The socialism of the 
first half of the nineteenth century was almost exclusively French 
or English. After the revolutions of 1848, however, the theater 
of socialist speculation shifted to Germany, and during the pro¬ 
longed lull of socialist agitation coincident in France with the 
Second Empire and in England with the formative epoch of trade- 
unionism, socialist discussion took on, eastward of the Rhine, 
the remarkable vigour and effectiveness which it has displayed to 
our own day. There were, of course, scattered manifestations of 
socialistic thought in Germany before 1850. In his Der 
geschlossene Handehstaat (‘The Closed, or Isolated, Trading 
State''), published in 1800, the philosopher Fichte advocated 
state regulation of the production and distribution of goods, 
although there is no evidence that the proposal was received with 
interest. In 1842 there appeared also in Germany a socialistic 
book which to this day occupies an honoured place in the litera¬ 
ture of the subject. This is Wilhelm Weitling’s Garantien der 
Harmonie und Freiheit (“Guaranties of Harmony and Liberty”) 
Wcitling (1808-71) was a representative of the prole^^ariat, a 
tailor of Magdeburg, who eventually migrated to America and de¬ 
voted himself to socialistic writing and agitation. The burden 
of his Garantien is that property is the root of all evil and that 
work-people have a right “to be free as the birds of the air.” 

By curious coincidence, another important socialistic work was 
published in the year in which Weitling's book appeared. This 
is Zwr Erkenntniss unserer Stcuitswirthschaftlichen Zustdnde 
(“Recognition of Our Economic Condition”), by Karl Johann Rod- 
bertus. Rodbertus was a Prussian landowner who devoted his 
life chiefly to economic and other studies. He has been termed 
an enigma, because while his inheritance and environment were 
essentially aristocratic, and while he disliked revolution and even 

^ A jubilee edition of this book was published at Berlin In 1908. 
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agitation, he was nevertheless a socialist, and, indeed, is by some 
regarded as the founder of scientific socialism. He wrote several 
books in addition to the one mentioned, but without shifting the 
ground which he originally had taken. The socialism which he 
advocated was to be established on national lines, and while he 
conceded its feasibility under a republican form of government, he 
was in sympathy with the monarchic constitution of his own coun¬ 
try and desired its perpetuation. Socialism, in the thought of 
Rodbertus, was, likewise, to be attained gradually, and not only 
by peaceful, but by legal, means. Landholders and capitalists 
should be left in full possession of their present share of the na¬ 
tional income; but, to secure to the workers the benefit of the 
increase of production, the state should fix the length of the 
working day, the amount of work to be accomplished in a day, and 
a legal wage, which should be raised from time to time to keep pace 
with the increase of production. By thus continuously correcting 
the evils of competition the state, it was maintained, would bring 
about, as rapidly as was consistent with the interests of all con¬ 
cerned, the transition to the socialist regime. State management 
of production and distribution was to be expanded until at last 
complete and universal socialism should be attained.^ 

Marx and Engels. For the real founders of the systematic, 
practical, militant German socialism of the later decades one 
must look, rather, to Karl Marx (1818-83), Friedrich Engels 
(1820-95), and Ferdinand Lassallc (1825-64). Marx, whose name 
is the most eminent in the history of the entire socialist movement, 
was a gifted and highly educated politician and journalist of 
Jew Ml extraction. Becoming editor of the Rheinische Zeitung in 
1842, ho busied himself with uncompromising attacks upon the 
reactionary government of Frederick William IV, until, in 1843, 
the sheet was suppressed. Going to Paris, he continued his study 
of economic subjects, mingling the while with the French socialists, 
including Proudhon, and with radical exiles from his own country. 
It was in Paris, too, that he met Engels and entered into a friend¬ 
ship and intellectual partnership with him which lasted almost 
forty years. Engels was the son of a manufacturer of Barmen. 
After sojourning at Manchester and Paris, he had become an 

* Gide and Rist, History of Economic Doctrines, 41 .^*-432; E. C. K. Gk>imer, 
The Social Philosophy of Itodbertus (London, IHIM)) ; II. von Diclzel, JCori 
Rodbertus Darsiellung seines Lebens und seiner Lehre (.Tena, 188G-88). 
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ardent champion of socialist doctrine. In 1845, the year in which 
Engels published his startling book upon the condition <of the 
working class in England,^ Marx was expelled from France. He 
went to Brussels, and there in 1847 he and Engels joined in the 
promulgation of a Manifesto of the Communist party, a document 
which, translated into most of the tongues of the civilised world, 
remains to-day the classic statement of modern revolutionary 
socialism. The Manifesto was prepared in connection with a 
meeting of the Communist League, an international communistic 
society which had established itself in London and had sought the 
co-operation of Marx and Engels. Although put forth as a 
communist instrument, the Manifesto was strictly socialistic. It 
demanded, among other things, the abolition of property in land 
and the application of all rents of land to public purposes, cen¬ 
tralisation of the means of communication and transport in the 
hands of the state, the extension of factories and other instru¬ 
ments of production owned by the state, and free education for 
all children in public schools. “The communists scorn,” declared 
the authors in closing their spirited pronouncement, “to conceal 
their views and purposes. They declare openly that their aims 
can be attained only by a violent overthrow of the existing social 
order. Let the ruling classes tremble before a social revolution. 
The proletarians have nothing to lose except their chains. They 
have a world to gain. Workingmen of all lands, unite!” * 

The revolutionary year 1848 saw Marx again in Germany, 
where, with Engels and other friends, he founded the Ncue 
Rheinische Zeihmg and began to advocate warmly in its columns 
the cause of the workingman. The failure of the revolution and 
the setting in of reaction enabled the government, in 1849, to sup¬ 
press the new journal as it had suppressed the old one. Marx was 
banished from the country, and thenceforth he lived in London, 
elaborating his economic views and putting them before the world 
in final form. In 1850 he published his Zmr Kritik der politischen 
Ockonomic (“Critique of Political Economy”), and in 1867 the 
first volume of his monumental work Das Kapital,^ a book which 

* Die Lage dcr arheifenden Klassen in Englwnd^ trans. by F. Wischnewetsky 
The Condiiion of ihe Working Clasu in England in JS44 (I-<ondon, 1802). 

■ C. .1. Bullock, t^elected Readings in Evonomics (BoBton, 1907), 6G8-G81 ; 
J. Soctalutm (New York, 1900), 40-03: C. Andler, Le manifeste 

communiate, introduilion et commenlaire (Paris, 1901). 

•This volume dealt with “the process of capital production." The second 
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deservedly has been t€rmed the Bible of the German social 
democracy. 

The Btarxist Doctrine, Marx was primarily an economist— 
one of the most widely influential economists, indeed, of any age 
or country. It has been remarked with truth that “as Maurice, 
by identifying socialism with the ethics of Christianity, compelled 
the Church to consider the subject seriously, so Rodbertus and 
Marx compelled the attention of economists.” ^ The fundamental 
economic teaching of Marx and the Marxian school is that labour 
is the source of all value; and the principal defect found in the 
existing order is the circumstance that, as is alleged, after the 
labourer has been paid a wage barely adequate for the subsistence 
of himself and his family, the surplus produce of his labour is 
inevitably appropriated by his exploiter, the capitalist employer. 
These ideas were in no sense original with Marx, but it was he 
who worked them out and expounded them most logically and 
completely. The necessary effect of capitalism, Marx insisted, 
is to divide men into two great classes—the capitalist class, 
monopolising the control of industry and enriching itself there¬ 
from, and the wage-earning class, or proletariat, nominally free, 
but divorced from land and capital, dependent upon wages, and 
subject to the arbitrary exploitation of the capitalists. The situa¬ 
tion which results is intolerable, and it will not forever endure. 
Capitalism, indeed, far from being the final principle of economic 
organisation, is only one stage in human development, to be out¬ 
grown, and to be replaced by socialism. The mode of transition 
is to be economic revolution, brought about, however, in accord¬ 
ance with the natural laws of social evolution. 

The principal feature of this economic revolution is to be the 
socialisation of the means of production, which is to be accom¬ 
plished by the seizure of political power by the proletariat and 
the transformation of the instrumentalities of production into 
social property. When this shall have been achieved the state, 
hitherto an instrument for holding the producing class in subjuga¬ 
tion, will become superfluous and will disappear. Government 
thereafter will consist simply in the control of industrial processes. 
Such was, in Marx's judgment, the certain course of social de- 

:ipd third yolumes, completiug the work, were left unfinished at Marx’s death 
Tliey were edited and published by Engels. 

* Villiers, SociaU^t Movement in England^ 85. 
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velopment. Circumstances might slow up the process but could 
not permanently divert or wholly stop it. The advent of socialism 
was but a matter of time, and the obligation of governments and 
of men everywhere was to promote and not impede its coming. 
Without further delay a beginning should be made, in a state 
situated as was Prussia, by the establishment of republican gov¬ 
ernment, the payment of members of the national parliament, the 
conversion of “princely and other feudal holdings” into state 
property, the monopolisation of transportation by the state, pro¬ 
vision for universal and free education, and state guaranty to all 
working-people of employment and of care for the incapable. 

Laasalle and the Universal German Workingman’s Associa¬ 
tion. Rodbertus, Engels, and Marx equipped German socialism 
with ideas; Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64) was the first to seek 
to give it the character of an organised movement.^ Lassalle 
was a brilliant, fiery, romantic, and somewhat erratic politician, 
student, and reformer. His career was meteoric, being cut short 
by a duel inspired by a love affair, and he had not an opportunity 
to bring to bear upon the social phenomena of his day that 
breadth of observation and maturity of judgment which were 
possessed by Saint-Simon, Owen, Rodbertus, and Marx. The im¬ 
mensity of the impress which he left upon social thought, how¬ 
ever, is demonstrated by the fact that the spirit of German 
social democracy became rather Lassallian than Marxian. 

Turning from the business pursuits for which his father in¬ 
tended him, Lassalle in early years won laurels as a student at 
Breslau and Berlin. His family was well-to-do, and he was him¬ 
self a person of highly fashionable, and even luxurious, habits. 
At the universities which he attended, however, he imbibed 
democratic ideas, which fast ripened into burning convictions. 
In 1848 his sympathies were with the revolutionists in the various 
countries of central Europe, and on the charge of inciting to riot 
a band of Diisseldorf workingmen he was for a time kept in 
prison. During thirteen years thereafter he had no notable part 
in affairs. But in 1861 he published a book, System der erwor- 
benen Rechte (“System of Acquired Rights”), which the jurist 
Savigny pronounced the ablest legal work written since the six- 

* *‘LaBBalle/' declared Wilhelm LdebkDecht in a Social Democratic congresB 
at Breslau some years aso, “is the man in whom the modern organised Ger¬ 
man labour movement had its origin.'’ 
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ceenth century; and in the following year he definitely entered upon 
his socialistic propaganda. The task to which he addressed him¬ 
self was stupendous. For he was not content merely to write and 
to speak. His purpose was to arouse the workingmen of Germany 
and to induce them to unite in the cause of social regeneration. 
The German working-class was proverbially apathetic. The revo¬ 
lutionary movements of 1848 were Cwssentially middle-class efforts, 
and it had been supposed that, whatever might be possible in 
France and England, the proletariat east of the Rhine could not 
be stirred. The assumption was not without foundation. But 
Lassalle, in the space of less than three years, proved that the 
obstacles to be overcome were not insuperable. 

Lassalle wrote, and wrote voluminouslyo In the brief period 
mentioned he became the author of a score of publications, chiefly 
speeches and pamphlets, but including at least one considerable 
treatise. To the body of socialistic thought he contributed, how¬ 
ever, little that was new. His economic theories came direct from 
Rodbertus and Marx, and his service to his cause lay largely in 
his popularisation of the abstruse and forbidding work of these 
and others of his great contemporaries. His speeches and writings 
have been termed “eloquent sermons on texts taken from Marx.” ^ 
For the real starting point in his teaching he resorted, however, 
to England, taking the dismal Ricardian law of wages and, having 
styled it the “iron law of wages,” explaining simply and 
forcefully to the working-people how the operation of this law 
kept them perpetually at the lowest level of subsistence and as¬ 
suring them that tlie law could be overcome only by the complete 
aboliiion of the wage system. The measure which he advocated 
foi' ixnmciliatc adoption was the establishment of co-operative 
associations for production, to be subsidised by the state—a plan 
obviously similar to, if not copied from, that which Louis Blanc 
had propounded in France. Lassalle could not have considered 
this proposal adequate to solve the labour problem, but it had the 
merit of affording a not too impracticable basis upon which to 
build a labour party. For, as has been said, Lassallc's supreme 
aim was the organisation of labour, and upon political lines. His 
principal piece of writing of later years was his treatise in refuta¬ 
tion of the contention of the founder of the German co-operative 
movement, Schulze-Delitzsch, that labour should keep out of 

*Ely, French and German Sociahamt 191. 
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politics and devote itself to economic activities exclusively.^ In 
this matter he parted company with Rodbcrtus, and, for the time 
at least, with Marx also. In common with other radicals, he 
refused to be whipped into line by the newly formed Fortschrittlerj 
or Progressive, party (an offshoot of the National Liberal party), 
because even it was not sufficiently unreserved in its antagonism to 
existing political arrangements. Economic justice for the work¬ 
ingman was to be won by political action, first of all by com¬ 
pelling the establishment of universal suffrage; but such action 
must be undertaken by the workingmen themselves, organised in 
a party of their own. 

On May 23, 1863, there was founded at Leipzig the Allgemeiner 
Deutschcr Arbeitsvcrcin, or Universal German Workingman's 
Association, which was intended to be developed into a great 
national party of the sort desired. Lassalle was its founder and 
president, and it fell to him not only to administer its affairs but 
also to defend it against its critics, imduding the government, and 
to carry on, especially in the great industrial centers of the Rhine 
country, a campaign of explanation and solicitation in its behalf. 
The one avowed object was the attainment of direct and equal uni¬ 
versal suffrage, as “the only means of securing a sufficient repre¬ 
sentation of the social interests of tlie German working-class and 
a real removal of class antagonisms in society." Recruits came 
slowly, and the organisation was as yet too weak to have attracted 
general attention when, suddenly, the work of its one able propa¬ 
gandist was cut off by the duel of August 28, 1864. Lassalle died 
on August 31. Within four weeks a new and more ambitious so¬ 
cialist organisation was brought into existence in London which 
for a time threatened to draw all tlie forces of radicalism in 
western Europe into one great channel. This was Marx's Interna¬ 
tionale Arbeiter-assoriationj or International Workingman's Asso¬ 
ciation. At the time, Lassalle's society counted hardly more than 
forty-six hundred members. The future, however, lay with it, 
rather than with the International. 

The International Workingman’s Association. The object 

‘This was the Bastiat-Schulze, so named because in the treatise Lassalle 
charged Schulze with being the mere pupulariser of the orthodox iioliticai 
economy of the French writer Basiiat. A better exposition of Ijassalle’s 
views is to be found in the lecture of 1862 entitled “The Workingmen’s Pro¬ 
gramme; on the Special Connection of the Present Epoch of History with 
the Idea of the Working Class.” 
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of the earlier socialists had been the establishment of self-sufficing 
regional associations of workingmen, organised in a free society, 
unassisted by the state, but working under a system of law giving 
them free play.^ Later, the active assistance of the state had been 
demanded, as by Blanc and Lassalle, and the contemplated so¬ 
cialistic organisation was made to rest upon a basis which was 
national rather than local. Finally, there was the attempt of 
Marx and his disciples to make socialism international and cosmo¬ 
politan. In the matter of formal organisation this last attempt 
failed, but with respect to the spirit and morale of the movement it 
was, in time, measurably successful. The agency of the Marxian 
experiment was the International.® The formation of this organ¬ 
isation was an outgrowth of the visits of French and other foreign 
workingmen to London at the time of the International Exhibition 
of 1852 and in the two succeeding years. A great public meeting of 
workingmen of all nations was held in St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
in September, 1864, and it was there that the decision was reached 
to found and maintain a permanent international organisation. 
The constitution of the association was drafted by Marx, in be¬ 
half of a committee of fifty appointed for the purpose.® Not 
unnaturally, the instrument bears a good deal of resemblance to 
the Communist Manifesto of 1847. It is affirmed that the eman¬ 
cipation of the working-classes must be accomplished by the work¬ 
ing-classes themselves; that this emancipation is the great object 
to which every political movement must be subordinated; that 
exertions toward the desired end have failed hitherto because of 
the lack of solidarity of the various branches of labour in indi¬ 
vidual countn'^j and the lack of unity between the labouring 
classes of d r^erent countries; that the emancipation of labour is 
neither a local nor a national, but a social, problem, which em¬ 
braces all countries in which modem society exists; and, finally, 

'Kirkaldy, Economiog and SyndicaUam, 71. 

■ It is not to be overlooked that the Gommiinist League, under whose com¬ 
mission Marx and Engels drew up the Communist Manifesto of 1847, may 
very properly be regarded as historically the first of international organi¬ 
sations of a socialistic character. See p. 487. 

■ It is of interest to observe that the task was first committed to the Italian 
patriot Mazzini. Ilis proposals proved unsatisfactory to the French and the 
Germans, and Marx was employed in his stead. It was a matter of no small 
difficulty to formulate any statement which would be acceptable equally to 
the English trade unionists, the disciples of Proudhon, the followers of Blanc, 
the Lassalllans, and the revolutionaries of Italy and Spain, who were present 
at the congress. 
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that it is the duty of man to demand the rights of a man and a 
citizen, not only for himself, but for every person who does his 
duty. "No rights,” it is urged, “without duties, no duties without 
rights.” Plans formulated for the work of the new society were 
comprehensive. Elaborate machinery was created, with a presi¬ 
dent, a treasurer, and a general secretary, who were to be English¬ 
men, and a council composed of representatives of the labourers of 
the various nations. An international congress was to be held 
every year, and workingmen of the several countries were to be 
encouraged to unite in compact national associations. 

From first to last the organisation was dominated continuously 
by Marx. The general congress which was announced to be held 
in Brussels in 1865 was prevented from convening by the Belgian 
government, and the first meeting of the kind after that in Lon¬ 
don for the purpose of organisation was held in Geneva in 1866, 
with sixty delegates present. Thereafter, until 1873, meetings 
were held annually in various cities. They afforded opportunity 
for the discussion and amplification of the Marxist doctrines, for 
reassertions of the unity of the workingmen's cause, and for 
presentation of reports of labour conditions in various places. 
The meetings were all substantially of the same character. The 
joining of the association, in 1869, by Bakunin, with a following 
of anarchists bent on the overturning of all existing institutions, 
marked the beginning of the end. The Marxist majority from the 
outset found itself in disagreement with the new element, and at 
the congress at The Hague in 1872 the anarchists were expelled. 
At the same time the seat of the Association's council was removed 
to New York, practically as a mode of permitting the organisation 
to perish obscurely. A final congress was held at Geneva in 1873, 
after which the association disappeared completely. Bakunin’s 
wing of it, renamed the International Alliance of Social Democ¬ 
racy, suffered from the suppression of the communal uprisings in 
southern Spain in 1873 and finally broke up in 1879. 

Throughout its history the International was feared by the gov¬ 
erning powers of Europe far beyond the degree warranted by the 
actual strength of the organisation. The association’s only asset 
was the idea of international solidarity, and for the exploitation of 
this idea the times were not ripe. Discredit was brought upon 
the organisation, in particular, by the revolt incident to the Paris 
Commune of 1871, which it did not instigate, as was charged, but 
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which it publicly approved; also, of course, by the vagaries and 
plottings of its anarchistic contingent. Practically, the Interna¬ 
tional served the cause of socialism in three principal ways: first, 
by bringing together the leaders of the younger generation, those 
who in their respective countries were to make socialism a politi¬ 
cal and national force; second, by emancipating socialism, through¬ 
out the larger part of Europe, from the incubus of anarchism; and 
third, by bringing the more speculative and revolutionary socialists 
of continental countries into contact with the more moderate and 
practical socialism of Great Britain, which at the time was found 
principally in the ranks of the trade unions and was directing its 
attention to immediate and practical questions such as the reduc¬ 
tion of the hours of labour, the inspection of factories, and the 
farther restriction of the labour of women and children. 

At no time had the International accomplished more than a 
superficial unification of the socialist forces of the countries repre¬ 
sented in its congresses, and after the break-up of the organisation 
the socialist movement proceeded in the several countries inde¬ 
pendently. Only near the end of the century did a new Interna¬ 
tional appear, with purposes analogous to those of the old and 
with methods better suited to the character of the times. Down 
to the World War, however, this organisation had comparatively 
little influence; and for our purposes it will be best to take account, 
rather, of the fortunes of socialism in the principal wCvSt-European 
countries individually. 

Rival Socialist Organisations: the Social Democratic Party 
(1869). The land in which socialism acquired its greatest strength 
to 1914 w‘is Germany. The reason is to be found, at least in part, 
in the Ij'^toric -.1 fact that in that country the middle class never 
became dominant as it did in France and England, and that this 
class, as the Social Democrats freely charge, never led the liberal 
forces of the country against autocratic and aristocratic reaction 
with any degree of courage or determination. It was in the period 
of the revolutions of 1848 that this deficiency of the middle class 
was first noted and resented by the working-people, and it was 
then that there was created the gulf between the two classes which 
persists largely at the present day. Rebuffed by the bourgeois 
parties, and most forcefully of all by the Liberals, the workingmen 
stood ready to be organised independently. This, as socialism took 
on more of a political character, meant the formation of German 
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socialist parties, and ultimately the creation of one great party 
of the sort. And when the constitution of the North German 
Confederation, and of the succeeding Empire, established the 
principle of manhood suffrage in parliamentary elections, this 
separate party became, as will be pointed out, a growing power in 
the state. Despite all of the efforts that have been made to 
organise the workers of England, France, and other countries in 
separate politicjil parties, the vast majority of them still adhere 
to the parties which are essentially bourgeois, or middle-class. In 
Germany tlie situation is otherwise. There the majority give their 
allegiance to socialism, at least to the extent of voting for socialist 
party candidates. 

For some years after the death of Lassallc the Universal German 
Workingman’s Association had a troubled history. Its members 
were witliout experience in common action, and until, in 1867, 
the lawyer Jean Baptiste von Schweitzer was elected president, it 
was without capable leadership. Even thereafter it tended strongly 
to become ratlier a petty clique than the political party which it 
was designed to be. From the first it had failed to enlist the sup¬ 
port of the workingmen generally, and it became manifest that it 
never would do so. Such strength as it had lay chiefly in the 
north. In the south, and eventually elsewhere, large numbers of 
workingmen’s unions, designated Arheiterbildungsvereine (“work¬ 
men’s educative associations”) were organised after about 1860, 
and in 1864 Marx commissioned one of his ablest disciples, Wil¬ 
helm Liebkneclit, to repair to south Germany and there promote 
tlie formation of these societies upon purely Marxian lines. 

Liebkneclit was a scholar, a revolutionist of 1848, and a refugee 
long resident, in association with Marx, in England. Very early 
in his new work he fell in with August Bebel, with whom he estab¬ 
lished a comradeship which was broken only by LiebknechUs 
death in 1900. Bebel was a workingman, who, being left an or¬ 
phan at an early age, had been educated in charity schools and 
who, after taking up the turner’s trade, had spared no effort to ex¬ 
tend the range of his information. He was a person of attractive 
manners, forceful personality, and intense convictions, a man well 
fitted for the leadership which in time fell to him. Already when 
he met Liebknecht he was chairman of a number of local work¬ 
ingmen’s societies and was fast advancing from the position of a 
mere radical to that of a thoroughgoing socialist. Contact with 
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Licbknecht completed the transformation, and under the joint 
influence of the two men the workmen's educative societies, which 
had been established on the basis of the co-operative program of 
Schulze-Delitzsch, dropped their earlier character and became 
frankly socialistic. The principles which they accepted wore 
those of Marx, and were not wholly in accord with those whicli 
were being propounded by the Universal Workingman's Association 
under its now leaders. In 1865 the educative societies hold a 
congress at Stuttgart, in 1866 another at Chemnitz, and in 1868 
another at Nuremberg (where for the first time allegiance to the 
principles of the International was proclaimed); and finally, in 
1869, at the congress held at Eisenach a new and more compact 
organisation was formed, known as the Social Democratic Work¬ 
ingman's Party. The program which was promulgated an¬ 
nounced the party’s first object to be the attainment of a “free 
state," political freedom being the necessary antecedent of e(‘o- 
noinic freedom. Specific and immediate demands included equal 
and direct manhood suffrage, the secret ballot, the abolition of 
all privileges of birth, wealth, or religion, the separation of church 
and state, the secularisation of education, freedom of speech and 
the press, the establishment of a normal working day, the abolitioii 
of child labour, the suppression of indirect taxes, and the exten‘^ion 
of state credit for co-operative enterprises. 

The Union of Socialist Forces. For a number of years the 
Lassallian Workingman’s Association and the Social Democratic 
party continued to be rivals, and even enemies. The member¬ 
ship of the one was principally in Prussia, that of the other in 
Saxony and adjoining states of the south. Both groups were 
repre .uted m the Bundestag of the North (ierman (')onfederation, 
there being in that body at its first assembling in 1867 no fewer 
than eight socialist deputies. Socialist agitation was for a time 
submerged by the flood of patriotic enthusiasm incident to the 
Franco-Clerman war, and in 1871 the Social Democrats injured 
their position by adopting, in their congress at Dresden, resolutions 
extolling the Paris Commune. At the first general election fol¬ 
lowing the establishment of the Empire, in 1871, the socialists of 
all groups cast only 102,000 Azotes and returned to the Reichstag 
only two members. Growth thereafter, however, was rapid, and at 
the election of 1874 351,952 socialist votes were cast, and nine 
members were elected. 
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In the meantime strong desire had arisen for an amalgamation 
of the discordant socialist forces of the Empire. In all quarters 
socialist agitation was being met by the imprisonment of leaders, 
the suppression of newspapers and organisations, and other activi¬ 
ties of the police, and the need of presenting a solid front had be • 
come imperative. The retirement of Schweitzer, in 1871, from the 
presidency of the Workingman's Association removed a principal 
obstacle to union, and the movement progressed until in 1875, at 
the congress of Gotha, it culminated in the complete and amicable 
amalgamation of the two hitherto warring parties. The new 
organisation kept the name of the Social Democratic Party, which 
it bears to this day; although the party regards as its natal day 
May 23, 1863, the date of the founding of Lasalle's Association, 
and celebrates its anniversaries accordingly. Under the pressure 
of practical difficulties recollection of old rivalries and animosities 
fast faded out. At the time of the union the Lassallian group had 
15,000 members and the Liebknecht-Bebel group only 9,000. None 
the less it Liebknccht and Bebel who took up the leadership 
of the consolidated party, and the principles and policies of the 
party were from the outset thoroughly Marxist. The program 
promulgated at Gotha remained for sixteen years—or until tlie 
Erfurt program was drawn up in 1891—^thc party's official state¬ 
ment of doctrine and policy.^ 

The Era of Attempted Repression, 1878-90. The fusion of 
1875 marked the beginning of a new epoch of socialist rfgitation 
and growth, and at the general election of 1877 the party polled 
493,288 votes and returned twelve members to the Reichstag 
Among the dozen or more parties and factions now contending 
for power in the Empire the socialists ranked fifth in number of 
members elected. In official circles—notably by the Emperor 
William I and his Chancellor, Bismarck—the triumphs of the 
movement were viewed with alarm, as indeed they were by the 
luling, landholding, and professional classes generally. It was 
notorious that in the felicitations attending the establishment of 
the Empire the socialists had ‘shared but grudgingly, and as most 
of the great projects of the Imperial government continued to be 
ridiculed and resisted in socialist quarters the conviction deepened 
that the radicals not only were opposed to the entire existing 

*The text of tbiq document is printed, in Fniylish in Kirkup, Migiory of 
SociaUR'm A upend j? 
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order, economic and political, but were willing even to betray the 
interests of their country for the promotion of their mistaken cause. 
In 1878 two attempts upon the life of the Emperor, made by men 
who were socialists, although the acts were disavowed by the 
socialists as a party, afforded the authorities tlie desired oppor¬ 
tunity to enter upon a more systematic and vigorous campaign 
of suppression than had as yet been undertaken. 

The policy which Bismarck brought to bear was two-fold: (1) 
relentless repression of socialist agitation, and (2) legislation for 
the amelioration of those conditions in consequence of which the 
working-classes were induced to lend socialism their support. At 
the elections which were held, in 1878, while the anti-socialist re¬ 
action was at its height the Social Democrats polled but 437,158 
votes, and the new parliament was influenced to enact, in October, 
1878, a measure of remarkable severity, intended to stamp out 
every trace of socialist propaganda.^ All socialist societies were 
ordered to be disbanded; labour organisations were subjected to 
rigid police supervision; socialist meetings were prohibited; so¬ 
cialist newspapers were suppressed; the circulation of socialist 
literature was made a penal offence; and every sort of effort to 
propagate socialist doctrine was made punishable by fines and 
imprisonment. Martial law might be proclaimed where deemed 
expedient, and the decree of a police official practically sufficed to 
expel from the Empire any person accused or suspected of being 
a socialM. This law, biennially renewTd, continued in operation 
until 1890, and during most of the period it was vigorously en¬ 
forced. Contemporaneously with the effort to annihilate organised 
sociahsm, the government busied itself with a program of social 
ref tm, wliich, partaking strongly of the character of state 
socialism, was calculated to cut the ground from under the Social 
Democratic forces, or, as one writer has put it, “to cure the Empire 
of socialism by inoculation.” The most important steps taken in 
this direction comprised the inauguration of various schemes of 
social insurance—sickness insurance in 1883, accident insurance in 
1884, and old-age and invalidity insurance in 1889—described else¬ 
where in this volume.^ Closely related was the institution of state 
ownership of railways and of a state monopoly of tobacco 

* The measure liore the title “A Law ARaiDat the Publirly Daiigerovy^ 
Activities of the Social Democracy.” 

■Chap. XXIV. 
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For a time the measures of the government seemed to accom¬ 
plish their purpose, and the official press loudly proclaimed that 
socialism in Germany was extinct. In reality, however, socialism 
thrived on persecution. From their places in the Reichstag, 
where not even Bismarck could silence them, Liebknecht and 
Bebel made continuous appeal to the nation in behalf of their 
persecuted compatriots. And in the hour of Bismarck's apparent 
triumph socialist agitation was being carried on covertly in every 
corner of the PJmpire. A party organ known as the Sozial-demo- 
krat (the “Social Democrat”) was established at Zurich in 1879, 
and every week thousands of copies of the sheet found their way 
across the border and were passed from hand to hand among 
determined readers and converts. A compact organisation was 
maintained, a treasury was established and kept well supplied, 
and with ample warrant the Social Democrats later averred that 
in no small degree they owed their superb organisation to the 
Bisniarckian era of repression. In 1881, at thg first election after 
the passing of the repressive law, the socialist vote sank to 312,000 
and the deputation in the Reichstag to three. In 1884, however, 
the vote rose to 549,990 (9.7 per cent, of the total), and the party 
contingent in the Reichstag was increased to 24, including two 
of the six representatives of Berlin. In 1890 the popular vote 
attained the enormous figure of 1,427,298 (19.7 per cent, of the 
total), and the number of Social Democratic representatives was 
increased to 35. Repression was manifestly a failure, and in 1890 
the Reichstag, with the sanction of the new emperor, William II, 
wisely declined to renew the persecuting statute. From their 
contest with Bismarck the socialists emerged with both popular 
and parliamentary strength increased three-fold. Numerically, 
the party was stronger than any other in the Empire. 

Growth of the Social Democratic Vote after 1890. After 1890 
the growth of the German Social Democracy was phenomenally 
rapid. In 1893 the adherents of the party cast a total of 1,876,738 
votes and elected 44 representatives. In 1896 the popular vote 
rose to 3,008,000 (24 per cent, of the total, and larger than that of 
any other single party), and the quota in the Reichstag was in¬ 
creased to 81. In 1907 the popular vote was 3,258,968, but by 
reason of an unusual combination on the part of the political 
groups opposed to the Social Democrats the number of representa¬ 
tives elected fell to 43. At the elections of 1912, however, the 
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Social Democratic triumph was unexpectedly overwhelming. The 
popular vote wag 4,238,919, in a total of 12,188,337, or 32 per 
cent.; ^ and the number of Social Democratic representatives rose 
to 110, in a total membership of 397. In Berlin, five of whose six 
seats were already occupied by Social Democrats, there was at 
this time a notable attempt to carry the sixth, or “palace,'* dis¬ 
trict, in which was situated the Kaiserhof, or Imperial residence. 
The effort failed, but by a scant margin of six votes. And when 
the new Reichstag was convened it was only by dexterous “log¬ 
rolling” on the part of the Clerical-Conservative bloc that the 
election of Bebel himself to the presidency of the chamber was 
averted. As it was, a socialist was elected first vice-president. 

But for the antiquated basis of distribution of seats, the socialist 
contingent in the Reichstag would have become very much larger 
than it was. The electoral “circles,** or districts, each of which 
returned one member, were laid out originally in such a manner 
that their population was substantially uniform (100,000). After 
1871, however, there was no reapportionment until the World 
War, with the consequence that the constituencies came to vary 
enormously. The concentration of population in cities brought it 
about that the urban electoral areas were, as a rule, grossly under¬ 
represented and the rural areas grossly over-represented.- When 
it is considered that the strength of socialism lies normally in the 
cities, the effect of the unfair arrangement upon the socialist 
position in the Reichstag becomes obvious. There was steady de¬ 
mand for a redistribution of seats, but the government, shrinking 
from the increase of radicalism in the Reichstag which would 
inevitably ensue, remained inflexibly opposed. The situation in 
the 1 .ngdo n of Prussia was substantially the same as in the 
Empire, save that tlicre it was further complicated, and the 
socialist strength was more completely dissipated, by the notorious 
three-class electoral system. Aside from a few changes introduced 
in 1906, the districts from which the deputies to the Prussian 
Landtag were elected had not been readjusted to population since 
1860. The socialist vote was, of course, heavy; yet not until 

*The popular vote of other principal parlies was ns follows; Center, 
2,012,990; National Liberals, 1,071,297; Radicals, l,r)r)fi,ri49; and Conserva¬ 
tives, 1,140,010. 

*ln conservative East rniSHia the averaKP number of voters in a district 
was 121 .(MX): in socialist Rcrlin it was a45,000. 
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1908 did socialist deputies—and then only seven—appear in the 
Landtag. 

Party Organisation and Activities. With respect to the actual 
condition of the Social Democracy in years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war in 1914, the first thing to be observed is that 
the party which bore this name was very much smaller than 
might be inferred from tlic number of votes polled by its candi¬ 
dates. Strictly, the membership of the party included only those 
persons who paid party dues and obligated themselves to perform 
any ser\dce which the party might demand of them. In only six 
electoral districts in the Empire in 1909 did the membership reach 
thirty per cent, of the Social Democratic vote vast; and the total 
membersliip of the party in 1912 was but 970,112. Obviously, the 
party *s parliamentary strength arose in large measure from the 
readiness of outside sympathisers to give more or less regular 
support to its candidates. The party has been pronounced the 
most perfect mechanism of its kind in the world. Its supreme 
governing body was a congress composed of six delegates from 
each electond district of the Empire, the socialist members of the 
Reichstag, and the members of the party’s executive committee. 
This congress convened annually in some important city to hear 
reports of committees, to discuss party policies, to administer 
party discipline, and to take action upon matters referred to it 
by local party organisations or by individual members. There 
was the utmost freedom of debate, but the decisions reached 
were expected to be complied with scrupulously and uncomplain¬ 
ingly. Between sessions the administrative work of the party 
was carried on by an executive committee of seven members, 
chosen by the congress and assisted by a staff of travelling secre¬ 
taries. Locally, the membership was organised in branches, which 
held meetings, instructed the youth in the tenets of the party, and 
in every possible way advanced the party’s interests in the com¬ 
munity. The activities of the party were varied and untiring. 
In 1910 over 14,000 meetings were held, and over 33,000,000 
circulars and 2,800,000 pamphlets were distributed.^ At campaign 
time voters were interviewed in person, and no workingman, at 
all events, escaped the attention of the propagandist. The party 
press included seventy-five daily newspapers, with a circulation 
of 1,100,000 copies; Vomdrts, the central organ, with a daily 

‘Orth, Socialism and Democracy in Europe^ 176. 
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circulation of 139,000; ’ the weekly Die None Zcitj with a circula¬ 
tion of 475,000; the humorous Wahre Jacobj with 250,000 weekly; 
and fi propagandist paper for women, circulating 37,000 copies 
fortnightly. The party had two hundred central circulating libra¬ 
ries and three hundred and seventy-seven branches.^ 

The Erfurt Program, 1891. In its larger aspects, the organ¬ 
isation which the party had in 1914 was given it by the first 
annual congress convened after the discontinuance of the govern¬ 
ment's repressive policy, that held at Halle in 1890. The same 
gathering worked over, also, the party's program and set on 
foot a movement for the revision of the Got ha pronouncement of 
fifteen years earlier. The outcome was the adoption by the next 
congress, at Erfurt, in 1891, of a freshly drawn program, mainly 
Marxist in content and spirit, and with all traces of anarchistic 
influences eliminated; and with only slight modifications the 
Erfurt Program remained in 1914 the formal statement of the 
party’s creed.* From time to time, as new issues arose, this 
instrument required interpretation or amplification by pronounce¬ 
ments of the annual congress. But it still contained the funda¬ 
mentals. 

The essential objects of the Social Democracy are set forth in 
the Erfurt Program as follows: ^^Nothing but the conversion 
of capitalistic private ownership of the means of production—the 
earth and its fruits, mines and quarries, raw materials, tools and 
machines, means of exchange—into social ownership, and the 
substitution of socialist production, carried on by and for society 
in the place of the present production of commodities of exchange, 
can i fleet such a revolution that, instead of the large industries 
aT' 1 ehc steadily growing capacities of common production being, 
as hitherto, a source of misery and oppression to the classes whom 
thej" have despoiled, they may become a source of the highest well- 

^ This joiiriiiil bernnie the central organ of tlie party in ISOO, succeeding 
the i^ozial-dcmokratj which, after being published for n time in London, hud 
bnnily been discontinued. On the German party press see Collier, Germany 
and the Oermana from an Amertcan Point of lujc, Chap. IV; A. Marvaud, 
La preaae poUiique ullemande, in (^veaiiona Diplomatiquea ei Colonialeay 
Mar. 10 und Apr, 1, 1010 

*Tlie niciiiis and uietliodK of Social Democratic propaganda arc described 
fully ill 10. Milhaud, La dvmocratie aocialiale aJfemande (I'nris, ItKlIl), 711-180 

■K. Kaiitsky, 7)aa Erfurier Proyramm (Sth cd., Stuttgart, 1007). An 
English version of the program is printed in Orth, t^ocialiam and Dernoo- 
racy in Europe, 208-301. Compare the Election Address of the Social 
Democrats for the Reichstag elections of 1012, ihid., 303-307. 
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being and of perfect harmony. This social transformation means 
the emancipation, not merely of the proletariat, but of the entire 
human race which suffers under the present conditions. But it can 
only be the work of the labouring class, because all other classes, 
in spite of their mutually conflicting interests, stand on the ground 
of private property in the means of production, and have as their 
common aim tlie maintenance of the bases of the existing society. 
The struggle of the working-class against capitalistic exploitation 
is of necessity a political struggle. The working-class cannot 
conduct its economic struggle, and cannot develop its economic 
organisation, without political rights. ... To shape this struggle 
of the working-class into a conscious and united one, and to point 
out to it its inevitable goal, this is the task of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party. . . . The German Social Democrats are not, there¬ 
fore, fighting for new class privileges and riglits, but for the aboli¬ 
tion of class government and even of classes themselves, and for 
universal equality in rights and duties, without distinction of sex 
or rank. Holding these views, they arc fighting not merely against 
the exploitation and oppression of the wage-earners in the existing 
social order, but against every kind of exploitation and oppression, 
whether directed against class, party, sox, or racc.^^ 

The more specific demands of the party, as set forth in the 
Program, may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Universal, equal, and direct suffrage by ballot in all elections 
for all subjects of the Empire over twenty years of age, without 
distinction of sex; proportional representation; biennial elections 
to the Reichstag; payment of representatives. 

2. Direct legislation by the people through the use of the right 
of initiative and veto; self-government by the people in Empire, 
state, province, and commune; an annual vote of taxes. 

3. Universal military training; substitution of a militia foi 
a standing amiy; decision of questions of peace and war by the 
Reichstag; seitlement of all international disputes by arbitration 

4. Abolition of all laws restricting freedom of speech and the 
right of public assembly. 

5. Abolition of all laws that put women, whether in a private 
or public capacity, at a disadvantage in comparison with men. 

6. Declaration that religion is a private matter; discontinuance 
of all expenditure of public funds for ecclesiastical purposes. 

7 Secularisation of education; compulsory attendance at public 
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schools; free education, free supply of educational apparatus, and 
free maintenance of children in schools and of such students in 
higher institutions as prove themselves fitted for higher education. 

8. Free administration of the law by judges elected by the 
people; compensation of persons unjustly accused, imprisoned, or 
condemned; abolition of capital punishment. 

9. Free medical treatment, including medicine, and free burial. 

10. Income, properly, and inheritance taxes to meet all public 
expenses that are to be met by taxation; abolition of all indirect 
taxation, customs duties, and other measures which sacrifice the 
interests of the people at large to those of a small minority. 

11. A national and international system of protection of labour 
on the basis of a working day of not more than eight hours, the 
prohibition of the employment of children under fourteen years 
of age, and the prohibition of night work except where absolutely 
necessary; supervision of all industrial ChtablLsliments and regu¬ 
lation of the conditions of labour by government departments and 
bureaus; confirmation of the right of labouring men to form 
organisations. 

Internal Party Differences: Revisionism. The program, it 
will be observed, consists of two parts—first, a re-statement of 
Marxian economics and, second, an enumeration of the specific 
and practical objects to be attained, not in all instances as ends 
within themselves, but as contributions toward the realisation of 
the ultimate ideal. Much stress i^ placed upon political action, 
and if any one entertained a doubt that German socialism pro¬ 
posed to remain in politics such doubt must have been dispelled 
by tf’c promulgation of this platform. After 1891, and especially 
dr/ing the decade before the war, the main issue in the shaping 
of socialist policy was the extent to which theoretic and remote 
aims should be subordinated to practical and immediate ends. 
There was in the party at all times an element which had its eyes 
fixed on the ultimate socialistic goal To this element the things 
that hai)pened until that goal should be attained did not greatly 
matter. The supreme danger, it felt, was that men would set out 
to be socialists and end by being mere social reformers. This 
element clung to the old articles of faith—^the abolition of class 
government and of classes themselves, the termination of every 
kind of exploitaiion of labour and oppression of men, the over¬ 
throw of capitalism and everything for which capitalism stands, 
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and the introduction of an economic system under which the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of goods shall be controlled by the state 
exclusively. 

Some thirty years ago, however, an element began to develop 
in the party which viewed matters differently. Shortly after the 
general election of 1897, in which the Social Democrats suffered 
serious reverses, Edward Bernstein, the literary executor of Engels, 
published in Die Neue Zeit a scries of papers repudiating the 
revolutionary aspect of the socialist cause and urging that “the 
movement is everything, the goal is nothing.” The articles gave 
forceful expression to the thought of an increasing number of 
critics within the party, and at the congresses of 1898 and 1899 
the proposals which they contained were made the principal sub¬ 
jects of debate. The question was whether the party should recast 
its platform and eliminate the doctrine of cataclysmic revolu¬ 
tionary expropriation which it had taken over from Marx (even 
as at an earlier time it had ejected the last trace of anarchism)^ 
or should stand inflexibly upon the ground which until now 
it had occupied. Bernstein led the “revisionists,” Kautsky led 
the Marxists. Bebcl, who since the death of Licbknecht in 1900, 
had been the party’s principal leader, inclined against the revi¬ 
sionists but directed his efforts mainly to the prevention of an open 
breach within the party’s ranks. Bernstein wTote a book explain¬ 
ing the revisionist position; Kautsky wrote one in sharp reply 
And year after year the question was agitated, in the annual 
congresses and in the party press. 

Results were indecisive until the elections of 1907, when the 
party lost one-half of its seats in the Reichstag. Thereafter the 
scale turned rapidly in favour of the revisionists. There was, 
indeed, no formal modification of the Erfurt Program. But 
after the death of Bebcl, in 1913, every socialist leader of note 
in the Empire, save only Kautsky, was a revisionist, and the 
disposition to bear lightly upon theoretic revolutionism and to 
concentrate effort upon immediate and practical reform became 
characteristic of the party as a whole. Nominally revolutionary, 

* BerDStein’s volume is Die Voravsficizmgen des Socialiamua und die 
Avfpahen der f^osial-demokratie (Stutlpirt, ISJK)). It has been published, 
in translation by E. C, Ilurvey, uuder the title Revolutionary Socialism; 
a Criticism and an Xffirmation (London, 1900). Knutsky's volume is Bern¬ 
stein und das sosialdemorratisrhe programm; eine antikritik (Stuttgart 
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the party comprised in fact a very orderly organisation whose 
economic-political tenets were at many points so reasonable that 
they commanded wide support among people who did not bear 
the party name. The party grew ever more moderate in its de¬ 
mands and more opportunist in its tactics. Instead of opposing 
reforms undertaken on the basis of existing institutions, as it once 
did, in the hope of bringing about the establishment of a socialistic 
state by a single grand coup, it worked for such reforms as were 
adjudged attainable and contented itself with recurring only occa¬ 
sionally, and even only incidentally, to its ultimate ideal. The 
state as at present constituted became a means of removing evils, 
not itself an evil to be removed. Perhaps the conclusion may be 
that the party of 1914 was at once reforming and revolutionary— 
reforming in that it definitely repudiated violence and forcible 
measures and advocated a positive, constructive policy of social 
amelioration; and yet revolutionary, because, after all, it clung to 
its faith in a radical transformation of society which should in¬ 
volve the termination of social classes, the displacement of capi¬ 
talist production, and the cessation of the exploitation of labour 
by the economically powerful.^ 

Participation of the Social Democrats in Governmental Af¬ 
fairs. The German Social Democracy of 1914 was thoroughly 
political. In accordance with Lassalle’s dictum, “Democracy, the 
universal ballot, is the labouring man^s hope,” it made its imme¬ 
diate issue the establishment of universal suffrage and the recon¬ 
struction of the antiquated electoral arrangements of Empire, 
states, and municipalities. Marx, as a recent writer has put it, 
was M Tradition, democracy was an issue.^ Once the party^s repre- 
sei iatives were present in the Reiclustag merely to make the cause 
of the workingman heard, to protest, to obstruct, and to embarrass 
the government. Gradually, and not without criticism from the 
extremists, they became constructive legislators, introducing bills, 
serving on committees, seeking and holding offices in the chamber, 
and finally, after the elections of 1912, joining with the Radicals 
in assuming practical leadership of the Reichstag itself. In many 
of the states, notably Bavaria, Baden, and Wurttemberg, they 
voted for budgets prepared by representatives of other parties 

‘ Lirhtenberf^er, Evolution of Modem Germanyt 172. The earlier history 
of the iDternal differences within the party is related with fulness in 
B. Milhnud, Ln democratic HocialiHte allemande (Paris, 1893), 5)41-572 

■OrUi, Sotinhwi and Drtiiofranf in Europe^ 194 
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participated in court functions, and worked hand in hand, in 
campaigns and in local councils and diets, with Radical, and even 
National Liberal, organisations. 

So far as the Empire as a whole and the kingdom of Prussia 
were concerned, the socialists advanced farther to meet the 
government than the government to meet the hocialists. The 
theory was still prevalent in official circles that the Social Demo¬ 
crats were enemies of the monarchy and were conspiring its 
eventual overthrow. That being the case, socialists were rigor¬ 
ously excluded from all positions of trust and honour at the dis¬ 
posal, directly or indirectly, of the government. No socialist was 
ever tendered a ministerial or other high public office, and the 
ban was extended to judicial appointments, professorships in the 
universities, pastorate's in the state church, and teaching positions 
in the public schools. The tension was less in the southern states 
than in Prussia, but it was apparent everywhere.^ 

Effects of the Entrance of Politics by Socialism. The entrance 
of politics by socialism, as witnessed on a systematic and perma* 
nent basis first in Germany, is a fact of capital importance. It 
was productive of a change in the character and metluxis of both 
socialism and politics. In the first place, it made socialism more 
practical. The earliest socialists were, in the main, philosophers, 
dreamers, Utopians. They conjured up splendid theories and 
evolved dazzling programs. Their feet were seldom on the 
ground. Turning to political methods, socialist leaders were 
obliged to propose courses of action which were sufficiently within 
the grounds of practicability to commend themselves to men of 
sense and moderation. Only thus could they hope to enlist the 

what has been said two minor i^roiips of German sorialists are not 
accounted for. One is tbe Cliristiun Socialists. The other is the Katheder- 
Socinlisten, or Socialists of the Chair. The Christian Socialists were orig¬ 
inally Protestant socialists chiefly, hut the denoniinational basis largely faded 
out, and the group ceased to he numerous or important. It may he added 
that the ban of the state rested upon them hut lightly. The Socialists of the 
Chair comprised a group of learned men, mainly university professors, who 
in 1H72-7.3 began to work systematically for social reform, to he furthered by 
the “great moral institution for the ediic*ation of the race,” i.e., the state. 
Prominent in the group were Professors G Srhmoller, W. Roscher, A. 
Wagner, and L. J. Brentano. They differed from the Social Democrats in 
relying upon the state as then constituted to make requisite provision for the 
welfare of the masses. Investigations conducted by members of the group 
were influential in determining the nature and scope of the great insurance 
laws of 1883-89. See Ely, Frenvh and Oerrnan Socialiam in Modem Times, 
Chaps. XV-XVI. 
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support of the masses in the practical work of building up radical 
parties. On the other hand, politics acquired a new character 
from this injection of organised radicalism. Conservatives, bend¬ 
ing backward against the pressure, became ultra-conservatives 
or reactionaries. Liberals became, as a rule, more liberal, in the 
hope of cutting the ground from under the radical opposition by 
conceding some portion of the radical demands. In any event, 
the perennial conflict of conservatism and radicalism was sharp¬ 
ened, and the alignment of political elements was f^e‘^hly drawn. 
The adoption of political methods by the socialists was accom¬ 
plished slowly and with difficulty. It involved temporising, paring 
down of demands, compromise with the existing order; and to 
the utopian these adjustments were irksome. It involved also 
the attainment of desired ends gradually and piecemeal, which 
was by no means what the revolutionist desired. 

As will appear more fully in the succeeding chapter, socialism 
never surrendered completely to the limitations of politics; on the 
contrary, it was, and is, everywhere divided against itself upon 
this very matter. There was not, however, by 1914 an important 
country in Europe, south at least of Scandinavia, in which there 
was not a socialist political party. And in some countries, notably 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Spain, socialism as a 
political force was a fact of first-rate importance in the conduct 
of public affairs. The simple broadening of the franchise and the 
extension of parliamentary government which most of the states 
had experienced in the past half-century would have added greatly 
to the influence of the masses upon the operations of government, 
and thereby upon social and economic policy. Organised political 
s-^^ialism, however, had put in the hands of the workingman a 
power which otherwise he could hardly have acquired. There was 
not one country in which the socialists had ever been able to gain 
complete, or even substantial, control of the governmental system. 
But on the other hand there was not a country which did not give 
evidence, on its statute books, in its organisation of industry, or 
in other ways, of socialist achievements, or—what amounts to the 
same thing—of action taken in deference to socialist demand, or, 
as in Germany, of socialistic measures adopted to circumvent 
socialist propaganda.^ 

*The attitude of sorialistH in the various countries toward social reform ia 
clearly worked out in E. Milhaud^ La iavtique aocialiate (Paris, 1905) See 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


SOCIALISM IN POLITICS—FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

Social Unrest in France, 1860-71: the Paris Commune. The 

principal theater of socialist activity prior to 1914 was Ger¬ 
many. As has appeared, it was, however, France that Rave 
modern socialism birth, and in France to-day the organisation, 
and especially the thought, of socialism is a fact of capital im¬ 
portance. From first to last the advance of French socialism 
has been exceptionally irregular. In an earlier chapter it has been 
pointed out that, following a feverish outburst in the period of 
the revolution of 1848, socialism in France became (luiescent, and 
that it remained so substantially throughout the two decades cov¬ 
ered by the Second Empire. There continued to be socialists— 
Prudhonians, radicals of the school of Blanc, Blanquists (adher¬ 
ents of Blanqui), who proposed to take the country by surprise 
and wrest the government from the control of the capitalists, and 
a small group of Marxists who urged peaceful political action. 
And there was a certain amount of socialistic discussion and 
writing. But there was no socialist party. There was unrest 
among th( labouring classes, but the object principally sought was 
the repeal of laws which prohibited the formation of trade unions. 
In 1864 partial victory in this matter was achieved through the 
enactment of a measure legalising strikes, and in 1868 the govern¬ 
ment virtually abandoned its repressive policy by agreeing to 
'^tolerate’' syndicats, or unions, although without formally repeal¬ 
ing the law which had forbidden their organisation.’ 

The war with Prussia in 1870-71 stirred deeply the working- 
classes, who felt both the burden and the humiliation of the con¬ 
flict; and the uprising at Paris, known as the Commune, at the 
close of the contest, while not distinctively socialist in origin or 
purpose, was facilitated by the influence of socialist agitators upon 

‘ See p. 441. 
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the masses of idle and discontented workingmen in and around the 
capital, and it evoked strong expressions of sympathy from the 
socialists of Germany and of other countries. It may be added 
that the ill-starred government set up by the Communards adopted 
the red flag, which already was the socialist emblem. Under the 
direction of the National Assembly, sitting at Versailles, the Com¬ 
mune was promptly suppressed, and frightful punishment was 
visited upon all people who in any way had been responsible for 
it. Included among the thousands who were slain, imprisoned, 
or deported were Blanqui, Vaillant, and most of the country’s 
remaining exponents of socialism. In his last official message as 
president of the new republic Thiers, in 1873, declared that while 
socialism was thriving in Germany, in France it was totally ex¬ 
tinct; and he was not far wrong. Even the International, which 
had gained some influence in France, had broken up forever. 

The Conquest of Labour by Socialism. In 1872 there was a 
sporadic attempt in Paris to form a workingmen’s society, which 
was brought to naught by the government. Another such effort 
tlircc years later was more successful, although the association 
formed was obliged to restrict its pronouncements to declarations 
in favour of the organisation of labourers in trade unions and 
co-operative societies. The initial event in the revival of socialism 
in the country may be taken to ha\'e been the return, in 1876, of 
the political exile Jules Guenle. Giue'^de was an able journalist 
wdio, in 1871, had printed in Lcs Droits dc VHomme (‘The Rights 
of Man”), a paper which he was editing in Montpellier, a senes 
of articles in defence of the Goummne, and who, for doing so, had 
been condemned to imprisonment. Escaping confinement and 
fleeing the country, he had settled in Geneva and there had become 
an avowed socialist of tlie M/irxian persuasion. Upon his return 
to France, in 1876, he renewed the propaganda which, during a 
year’s travel, he had carried on in Italy, and in 1877 he established 
a new and widely read socialist journal, I/Egalitf. It was princi¬ 
pally at Guesde’s instigation that the third French labour congres*^, 
convened at Marseilles in 1879, declared for socialism and, indeed, 
assumed the name of Socialist Labour Congress. From that time, 
leadership in the French trade union movement passed to the 
socialists.^ In 1880 the socialist cause received fresh impetus from 
the raising of the ban against the Communard exiles, who in 
' See p. 442. 
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numerous instances returned home and threw themselves anew into 
socialist agitation. 

At the national congress of the labour forces held in the same 
year at Havre the non-socialist members seceded, and tlie re¬ 
mainder of the gathering adopted a thoroughly socialistic pro¬ 
gram which had been drawn up by Guesde in collaboration with 
Marx and the latter's son-in-law, Paul Lafarguc. The ascendency 
of the socialists in the labour organisations had been established, 
not because of any general preponderance which they as yet en¬ 
joyed among the rank and file of the working population, but 
principally in consequence of adroit management on the part of 
Guesde, who saw to it that whenever there was likely to be inde¬ 
cision the socialists should be on the spot with a definite and 
plausible program of action. No sooner, however, had the 
socialists definitely captured the labour movement than they dis¬ 
played the weakness long pre-eminently characteristic of them in 
France, i.e., inability to act in harmony. At the congress at 
Rheims in 1881 the orthodox, Marxian, collectivist program of 
Guesde Was opposed by the “possibilists,” who declared that 
Marxism was alien to French ideas and who, expressing their 
willingness to accept such social change as was immediately pos¬ 
sible, embraced the policy of opportunism advocated most ably by 
Benoit Malon. And at the congress at St. Etienne, in 1882, an 
open breach developed. Two distinct parties resulted. One, the 
Parti Ouvrier Fran^ais, or French Labour Party, led by Guesde 
and Lafargue, and finding its strength chiefly in the industrial 
north, was composed of those socialists who were unwilling to 
enter into any compromise with a capitalist government. The 
other, known as the Republican Socialist Alliance, and now led 
principally by Paul Brousse, comprised the possibilists or oppor¬ 
tunists. In addition, there was the anarchistic Parti Socialiste 
Revohtiionruiirej or Revolutionary Socialist Party, led by Blanqui. 

The Socialist Groups in Politics. Throughout the succeeding 
decade the progress of disintegration was continued. To describe, 
or even to enumerate, all of the factions and groups which made 
their appearance and played their little parts would be wearisome. 
The facts of largest importance are the secession of Allemane from 
the Broussists, in 1882, to form the Parti Ouinier Rocvaliste Revo- 
lutiomairc FrariQais, or French Revolutionary Socialist Working¬ 
men’s Party, and the rise of the Parti SociaListe Independent, or 
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Independent Socialist Party, as an outgrowth of a society for ihe 
study of social problems founded by Malon in 1885. By 1890 
French socialism thus comprised five well-organised groups: the 
Collectivists, upholding the Marxian tradition, and led by 
Guesde, Lafargue, and other doctrinaires; the Opportunists, or 
Co-operativists, led in two factions by Brousse and Allemane 
respectively; the Blanquists; and ihe Independents, led now by 
Jean Jaures, Etienne Millerand, and Fourniere. The last-men¬ 
tioned group was composed of radicals, including many brilliant 
university and professional men, who were only beginning to sup¬ 
port the socialist position. Thus divided, it would hardly be 
supposed that socialism could count for much in politics. At the 
parliamentary elections of 1893, however, the various groups (all 
of which were agreed upon the wisdom of using political methods) 
procured the return of their ablest leaders to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The aggregate socialist vote was only a little short of 
a half-million, and the contingent of socialist deputies numbered 
forty. 

Scattered socialists had sat in the Chamber before, but it wa'^ 
at this time that parliamentary socialism in France may be said 
to have had its beginning. The forty socialist members perfected 
an organisation, of which Jaurfe? became the acknowledged leader. 
Jaures (1859-1914) was a professor of philosophy at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toulouse and author of a monograph on the origins of 
socialism in Germany. He was first elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1885 and was from the outset a radical, although not 
until later did he profess himself a socialist. He was a scholar, a 
man of tremendous physical strength, and a superior orator and 
debater. It was about his personality that French socialism was 
destined to revolve in the first decade and a half of the twentieth 
century, even as it had revolved about that of Guesde in the last 
two decades of the nineteenth. 

Presenting the group of forty socialist members to the new 
Chamber in 1893, Jaures declared that its guiding motives would 
be “allegiance to the Republic and devotion to the cause of 
humanity.” Throughout the period covered by this parliament, 
1893-98, the program of socialism was first expounded authori¬ 
tatively within the Chamber and placed before the country at 
large with clearness and power. Although Jaures undertook to 
speak for the socialists generally, without distinction of groups, 
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the division of forces still existed; and inevitably there was set on 
foot a movement for their amalgamation. In 1896-97 the outlook 
for union seemed bright. The desired consummation, however, was 
long postponed on account, principally, of two occurrences which 
created fresh schisms in the socialist ranks. The first was the 
Dreyfus affair, which in 1898 threw all France into a tumult of 
passion. The Guesdists and some other socialist elements were 
alarmed by the injection of this issue into parliamentary life and 
refused to have anything to do with it. Jaures, however, pro¬ 
foundly convinced that Dreyfus had been the victim of race 
prejudice and military arbitrariness, threw himself into the con¬ 
flict and brilliantly led one of the most notable battles ever fought 
in the Chamber. The difficulties produced by this incident were 
accentuated in the following year by the acceptance by Millcrand 
of the portfolio of commerce in the radical ministry of Waldeck- 
Rousseau. When the new premier, finding the support of the 
socialists a parliamentary necessity, tendered the invitation to 
Millcrand, disagreement at once arose. Jaures, who already had 
permitted himself to be elected a vice-president of the Chamber, 
advised acceptance; Guesde, noting especially that General de 
Gallifct, who had suppressed the Commune in 1871, would be one 
of the socialist mmister\s colleagues, strongly advised refusal. 

Accordingly, Millerand’s entrance of the cabinet w^as the signal 
for an open rupture. Although enjoying no organic solidarity 
throughout the country, the socialists for several years had been 
effectually united through their parliamentary representatives. 
Now j'ven that bond was broken. The Guesdists, the Blanquists, 
and the followers of the Communard Vaillant i^-sued a scathing 
manifesto expelling Millerand and his followers from the party 
and themselves seceded from the parliamentary group. Realising 
the damage that had been done, Jaurfes instituted an effort to bring 
the warring factions together again, and before the close of 1899 
a conciliating Coinite Gtmfral Socialistc w^as organised, represent¬ 
ing every shade of socialist opinion. Little, however, could be 
accomplished, and in 1900 the Guesdists, on account of the sup¬ 
pression of strike riots by the government, abruptly withdrew from 
the committee. An international socialist congress which was 
convened at Paris in September, 1900, was compelled by the situ¬ 
ation in France to devote its time principally to consideration ol 
the ^Vas Millerand ” In the end, however, no action was taken 
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save the adoption of a rolourless resolution, introduced by 
Kautsky, asserting that the acceptance of oflBce by a single so¬ 
cialist in a bourgeois government “could not be deemed the normal 
commencement of the conquest for political power, but only an 
expedient called forth by transitory and exceptional conditions.” 

Jaur6s and the Plea for Opportunism. Throughout the period 
1900-05 there continued to be no union, even in form, of the social¬ 
ist forces. On the contrary, the bickerings of the various groups 
were being constantly aired before the country, and before the 
world, to the deep chagrin of socialist leaders in other lands. 
There were two principal parties. One was the Parti Socialiste de 
France, or Socialist Party of France, composed of the Guesdists 
and (after 1901J the Blanquists. The other was the Parti Socialiste 
Fran^^ais, or French Socialist Party, composed principally of the 
followers of .laures and the Independents. The policy of the one 
was to stand fast by Marxist collectivism and refuse to com¬ 
promise. The policy of the other was to “penetrate the democracy 
with the ideas of socialism” and to do it, in the words of Jaures, 
by collaborating with all democrats, yet vigorously distinguishing 
one's self from them.” ^ Acknowledging freely, in a remarkable 
speech at the Bordeaux congress of 1903, that the policy of op¬ 
portunism was complicated, awkward, and certain to create serious 
difficulties at every turn, Jaurcs contended, none the le.ss, that in 
it alone lay hope of the achievement of the socialist purpose. 
“Guesde is wrong,” he declared, “in tliinking . . . that the state 
is exclusively a class-state, upon which the too feeble liaiid of the 
proletariat cannot yet inscribe the smallest portion of its will. 
In a democracy, in a republic where there is universal suffrage, 
the state is not for the proletarians a refractory, hard, absolutely 
impermeable and impenetrable block. Penetration has begun 
already. In municipalities, in parliament, in the central govern¬ 
ment, there has begun the penetration of socialistic and prole¬ 
tarian influence. ... It is in part penetrated by this democratic, 
popular, socialistic force, and if we can reasonably hope that by 
organisation, education, Jind propaganda this penetration will be¬ 
come so full, deep, and decisive, that m time by accumulated 
efforts we shall find the proletariat and socialistic state to have 

'For an Eni^lisli version of the program of the liberal wing of the French 
Bocialifits, adopted at Tours, in 19(^2, under the leadership of Jaur^s, see Orth, 
Socialism and Democracy in Duropc, 281-2S9. 
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replaced the oligarchic and bourgeois state, then perhaps we shall 
be aware of having entered the zone of socialism, as navigators are 
aware of having crossed the line of a hemisphere—not that they 
have been able to see as they crossed it a cord stretched over the 
ocean warning them of their passage, but that little by little they 
have been led into a new hemisphere by the progress of their ship.”^ 

This was clearly evolutionary, not revolutionary, socialism; and 
it differed from the socialism of the Marxists in France quite as 
profoundly as the socialism of the revisionists differed from that of 
the Marxists in Germany. At the international socialist congress 
held at Amsterdam in 1904 Jaures was compelled to enter the lists 
against Rebel in defence of his ideas, and there occurred one of 
the most notable debates—a “titantic international duel,” it has 
been aptly designated—in the history of the socialist movement. 
The burden of the French leader’s argument was that, notwith- 
•-tanding the fact that the socialists of Germany in congress at 
Dresden in 1903 had voted overwdieliiiingly against revisionism, it 
was not possible to pursue an identical policy in all countries and 
as matters were in France, where the proletariat was in a position 
already to exercise control over the government, the policy of 
opportunism was not only permissible but fundamentally neces¬ 
sary. The logic oi Rebel, however, prevailed, and \he congress 
voted a revised resolution based upon that adopted by the Ger¬ 
mans at Dresden. 

The Unified Socialist Party, 1906. The outcome of the Amster¬ 
dam meeting cleared the way for socialist unification in France. 
The congress, indeed, voicing the desire of the socialists of all 
lands, urged, and in effect enjoined, that the French factions 
should drop their quarrels and combine in a single party. The 
Guesdist element had stood with Rebel and the non-opportunist 
forces. Jaures and his followers had put forth their best effort 
and had been defeated, and they now accepted the decision loyally. 
In 1905, at the congress of Rouen, occurred the long-deferred fusion 
of the two groups in the Parti Socialistc Unijiej or Unified Socialist 
Party, of the present day, designated officially as the Section 
Frangaisc de UInternationale Ouvriere, or French Section of the 
International Workingman’s Association. 

The instrument of agreement between the contracting groups 
contained the following notable declarations: (IJ “The Socialist 

^ Quoted in Hunter, SoviaUata at Work. 74. 
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Party is a class party which has for its aim the socialisation of 
the means of production and exchange, that is to say, to transfonn 
the present capitalistic society into a collective or communistic 
society by means of the political and economic organisation of the 
proletariat. By its aims, by its ideals, by the power which it 
employs, the Socialist Party, always seeking to realise the imme¬ 
diate reforms demanded by the working-class, is not a party of 
reforms, but a party of class war and revolution. (2) The mem¬ 
bers of Parliament elected by the party form a unique group 
opposed to all the factions of the bourgeois parties. The Socialist 
group in Parliament must refuse to sustain all of those means 
which assure the domination of the bourgeoisie in government and 
their maintenance in power: must therefore refuse to vote for 
military appropriations, appropriations for colonial ct)nquest, 
secret funds, and the budget. In Parliament the Socialist group 
must consecrate itself to defending and extending the political 
liberties and rights of the working-classes and to the realisation 
of those reforms which ameliorate the conditions of life in the 
struggle for existence of the wc^rking-class. (3) There shall be 
complete freedom of discussion in the prc«s concerning questions 
of principle and policy, but the conduct of all the Socialist publi¬ 
cations must be strictly in accord with the derisions of the 
national congress as interpreted by the executive committee of 
the party.’’ ^ 

The united party grew rapidly in membership and in influence. 
Although founded in reaction again-^t opportunism, it steadily 
pursued a political policy. It consistently sought to increase its 
strength in the Chamber of Deputies, and its members had no 
hesitation in accepting municipal, departmental, and national 
office. When, in 1900, two .socialists, Rene Yiviani and Aristide 
Briand, accepted posts in the ministry of (^lemen^eau, the event 
was taken quite as a matter of course. In 1885, when the French 
socialists made their first concerted effort to influence the results 
of a parliamentary election, the aggregate number of votes ])olled 
by their candidates was but 30,000. In 1889 their popular vote 
was 120,000, and in 1898, 700,000, or almost twenty per cent, 
of the total. At tlie elections of 1906 the vote was 1,000,000, and 
the aggregate of Sociali.st and Socialist-Radical seats rose to 
250, or thirty-eight per cent, of the total membership of tlie 

*Ortli, Socialism and Democracy in Kurope, 289-291. 
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Chamber. In 1910 the vote was 1,200,000, and the number of 
ScM'ialist deputies alone was raised to 105. 

After the upheaval produced by the Dreyfus affair the Chamber 
of Deputies, and French politics generally, was dominated by a 
bloCj of somewhat shifting composition, but comprising in general 
the parties of the Left, i.e., the groups of more or less radical 
character; and in this governing combination the socialists played 
a role of large and growing importance. They had a part in all of 
the great transforming measures of the period, e.g., the Law of 
Associations of 1901, the abrogation of the Concordat in 1905, 
and the law of 1907 further defining the status of the Catholic 
Church in the country; and in the discussion of other important 
matters upon which action of one sort or another was taken— 
notably tax reform, electoral reform, and social insurance—^they 
made large contribution. 

Status of French Socialism in Later Years. Memories of the 
differences between the CJuesdist and Jaurcsite groups could not 
instantly be obliterated. They have not yet wholly disappeared. 
But after 1905 the unity of the party, although at times severely 
tested, withstood every strain put upon it until the era of the 
World War. Not that the Unified Party included all French 
socialists. There was a party of Independent Socialists, composed 
of men who for various reasons did not care to be identified with 
the major organisation; and of the 105 socialist deputies elected 
in 1910, 30 were representatives of this group. It was to this body 
that Biiand, Viviani, and Millcrand really belonged. Be'^ides, 
there WtiS the large party of Socialist-Radicals, many of whose 
members would be identified in other countries with strictly so¬ 
cialist organisations. At the elections of 1910, it returned 149 
deputies. The hope of organised socialism in France lay, however, 
with the Unified Party.^ As was true of the (lerman SiH'ial 
Democracy, the number of bona-fide dues-paying members of this 
narty was very much smaller than the number of votes polled 
by the cjindidates whom it placed in the field. In 1905, the date 
ot unification, the number of dueKS-paying members was only 
27,000. By 1908 the number had risen to 52,000, and in 1914 it 
(vas 68,900. The principal reason for such slowness of growth is 
^0 be found in the policy of the trade unions, which, while not 

^At tho elections of April, 1914, the Unified SocialistR alone returned 102 
deputien. 
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discouraging their members from casting their votes for socialist 
candidates, none the less held aloof from the socialist organisa¬ 
tions. The French party was governed, as was the German, by a 
congress, meeting annually in some important town; and there 
was a committee to administer affairs during intervals between 
sessions. Local organisations and methods of propaganda were 
similar to the German. In 1908 the party press consisted of three 
dailies,^ two bi-weeklies, thirty-seven weeklies, and two monthlies. 

The program of the party laid stress principally upon the 
socialisation of the instrumentalities of production and exchange, 
involving the displacement of the capitalistic by a collectivist 
organisation of the state; and the means to be employed to this end 
was the acquisition of control over the state through the unifica¬ 
tion of the industrial classes in support of the party’s policies. 
That, despite its opportunism, the party stood by its traditional 
ideal, was indicated by a resolution adopted by the congre.ss at 
Limoges in 1907. “The congress,” it was affirmed, “considering 
that any change in the personnel of a capitalist government could 
not in any way modily the fundamental policy of the party, puts 
the proletariat on its guard against the insufficiency of a pro¬ 
gram, even the most advanced, of the democratic bourgeoisie’; 
it reminds the workers that their liberation will only be possible 
through the social ownership of capital, that there is no socialism 
except in the socialist party, organised and unified, and that its 
representation in parliament, while striving to realise the reforms 
which will augment the force of the action and the demands of 
the proletariat, shall at the same time oppose unceasingly, to all 
restricted and too often illusory programs, the reality and integrity 
of the socialist ideal.” 

A striking aspect of socialism in France was the extent to which 
the creed permeated all social classes and all professions. In 
England members of the educated classes belonged almost invari¬ 
ably to one of the two great political parties, and in Germany 
there were no socialists in the governing class and comparatively 
few in the professions. In France, on the other hand, many men 
of education, wealth, and social standing were willing to associate 
themselves with the masses, not only as leaders, but as private 
advocates of the enthronement of the people. Most of the leaders, 

*The most important wrb UHumaniU, founded by .Taurus in 1904 and 
published in Paris. 
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indeed, were of bourgeois extraction. An American writer has 
pointed out that among the representatives of the Unified Party 
in the Chamber of Deputies after the elections of 1910 there were 
only thirty workingmen and trade-union ofiicials, while there were 
eleven professors and teachers, seven journalists, seven lawyers, 
seven farmers, six physicians, and two engineers.^ This very cos¬ 
mopolitanism of the mo^Tincnt led one to doubt whether there was 
any sort of chance that the more radical portions of the party 
program would ever be realised. Certainly many men who 
freely lent their support to the party w-ere in sympathy with its 
ultimate ideal in only a broad and theoretic way. And it may 
be added that the temper of the French people as a whole runs 
counter to the socialist dream. For while, as has been demon¬ 
strated on many historic occasions, no people is more ready to 
theorise and to talk radicalism, it is just as true that no people 
clings more tenaciously to its property and its property right*^. 
The French are a nation of small farmers and shopkeepers, and 
while they have been ready to accept the nationalisation of rail¬ 
ways and various other forms of eollectivism, they absolutely re¬ 
fuse to divest themselves of their traditional and treasured rights 
of private property. 

English Disinclination to Radicalism. Despite the fact that it 
was in England that there took place first that transfonnation of 
industrial conditions which may be regarded as the fundamental 
cause of the socialist movement, the English people have em¬ 
braced the tenets of socialism but slowly and reluctantly. Neither 
Owen nor the Christian Socialists gathered any considerable fol¬ 
lowing, although, merely as a matter of intellectual assent, their 
ideas were very well received. Chartism, as has been explained, 
was not socialism, and even the revolutionary feelings which in 
some degree were involved in it were soon extinguished. After 1850 
the working-classes practically abandoned social and political 
strife. Their demands had not been met in full, but from the 
repeal of the corn laws and the revision of the poor law, and in 
other ways, they had gained a good deal. They discarded all 
socialist chimeras and fell back upon the policy of taking advan¬ 
tage quietly of each opportunity as it arose to obtain farther 
improvement of their condition. They showed no disposition to 
form an independent political party. On tlie contrary, they con- 

' Orth, Socialism and Democracy in Europe, 116. 
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tinued to support the Liberals or the Conservatives, looking to 
them (and by no means in vain), for ameliorative and protective 
legislation. Availing themselves of their new freedom under the 
law, they perfected elaborate organisation. But it was not politi¬ 
cal organisation, and it was not socialistic. 

One principal form of organisation was the trade union; the 
other was the co-operative society. These two institutions became, 
indeed, England’s most notable contributions to the modern labour 
movement. Co-operation, if not trade-unionism, is to-day more 
widespread in some of the countries on the continent, but both 
were originated and first developed on a considerable scale in 
England.^ The parent co-operative enterprise in Great Britain 
was that undertaken in 1844 by the Rochdale Equitable Pioneer’s 
Society. Attracted by the co-operative principles of Robert Owen, 
a group of twenty-eight weavers of the town of Rochdale, in the 
year mentioned, subscribed three pence a week to a common fund 
and began the purchase of sugar and flour at wholesale, eliminating 
the customary profits of the retailer. As the veuture succeeded 
its scope was broadened, until in 1902 the Rochdale Society had 
a membership of 13,000 and a business of £292,000, upon which 
there was a net profit of £46,000. Members gained admission by 
the payment of a nominal fee, and the association became, in 
effect, a vast company which owned buildings and grounds, em¬ 
ployed buyers and clerks, and conducted a general mercantile 
business, the profits being distributed from time to time among 
the members in accordance with the amount of monthly purchases 
made by each. Under the stimulus of this enterprise the co¬ 
operative movement spread throughout the British Isles, taking 
the form not alone of the purchase and distribution of goods, but 
also of the manufacture of commodities, and even of banking. 
In 1914 there were 1,550 co-operative societies, with an aggregate 
membership of 2,500,000, and a share capital of £35,000,000. The 
volume of trade which they handled in the course of a year 
exceeded £110,000,000, and the annual profit arising therefrom was 
more than £12,000,000. Local societies ^cre federated in great 
wholesale associations, one in England and one in Scotland, by 
which commodities were purchased in bulk for such of the local 
organisations as cared to avail themselves of this service. The 
system became so elaborate as to justify Lord Rosebery’s charac- 

^ On the development of British trade-unionism, see Chap. XIX. 
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terisation of it as "a state within a state/^ and the benefits accru¬ 
ing from it to the labouring masses of the United Kingdom were 
beyond computation. By good fortune, the co-operative movement 
was kept entirely outside the sphere of politics.^ 

The reasons for the non-revolutionary, non-socialistic character 
of the English labour movement in the third quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century have been the subject of some speculation. It 
may be said, in the first place, that a certain reaction following 
the ignominious collapse of Chartism was inevitable. An obvious 
factor of importance, now as ever, was the native English con¬ 
servatism, dispassionateness, and opportunist turn of mind. There 
was also the fact of the extraordinary prosperity of the countiy, 
resulting in increased wages, decreased unemployment, and im¬ 
munity from the effects of crises. Finally should be mentioned 
the rivalry of the great parties for the votes of such portions of 
the working-classes as enjoyed the franchise (after 1867 sub- 

*The Rucceas of co-operation in Great Britain prompted numerous co- 
ojierntive experiments on the continent, and some of these achieved noteworthy 
results, ulthouRh, on the whole, the workinp'-people of continental countries 
have shown less capacity for peaceful, non-political organisation than have 
their British contemporaries. In France there were, in 1014, more than 
2,()U0 distributive societies, but in neither volume nor value of business did 
they approach the societies of Great Britain. They suffered from lack of 
cohesion. There were more than 3(K) productive societies, some as much as 
sixty years old. The prosperity of many of these was to he attributed in 
part to government patronage. There were also some 3,000 agricultural 
B<icictips uhose principal activity was the maintenance of co-operative dairies. 
Co-ojjcration in Germany dates from the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The earlier sociclies, organised for the purchase of raw materials of manu¬ 
facture, were hut indiflferently .successful, hut the later distributive and agri¬ 
cultural issociatioiis flourished beyond expectation. Co-operative loan hanks 
also ben.ie very numerous and serviceable. In 3889 a General Agrii-iiltural 
Co-op'I'filive I nion was established, and there was in 1914 a Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, resembling the British “Wholesale.” On January 1, 1905, 
there were in the Empire 23,221 co-operative societies of all types, with an 
aggregate nieiubership of 3,409,871. Of the nuiiibcr, 14,272 were “credit,” 
i.e., loan, societies; 3,0(J2, ngriculturiil productive societies; and 1,800, asso¬ 
ciations for the purcha.se of raw materials. Co-operative distriliutive societies 
of the British type were developed in Switzerland at nn earlier date than in 
any other (‘ontiiieiital country, and the co-ojierativc principle, in prodiictiODp 
distribution, and hanking, is applied in that country to-day upon a very 
extenfled rc ale. The number of co-operative societies is approximately 5,000. 
In Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden co-operation is widely 
practiced. In Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and even Russia, it is firmly 
intrenchtMl. There is, indeed, no country of Europe in which the co-operative 
movement has not attained considerable proportions. The results are by no 
means confined to the diminution of expenditures, the increase of savings, 
and the amelioration of conditions of livelihood. The sense of social solidarity 
is perceptibly strengthened, and labour is brought to a realisation of the 
highly important fact that the promotion of Its essential interests may be 
attained by pacific and scientific means no less than by aggression and combat 
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stantially all in the towns), leading to reiterated pledges of 
advanced social legislation—pledges which were redeemed, not 
invariably, but with suiEcient scrupulousness to go far toward 
allaying public discontent. 

Circumstances of the Revival of English Socialism. Fifty 
years ago one might have predicted, as indeed men did predict, 
that socialism would never gain a real hold among the English 
people. It is, therefore, the more remarkable that by 1914 Eng¬ 
land was stirred by socialistic agitation hardly less than Germany, 
and rather more than France, and that the spirit and ideals of 
socialism were injected into parliamentary debates and the na¬ 
tional and local legislation of the country quite as prominently as 
in any of the continental states. Here again, reasons which will 
really explain are not easy to assign. The rejuvenation of the 
socialist movement on the continent after 1880 was not without 
effect across the Channel; although English socialism is funda¬ 
mentally a native growth and has never closely followed con¬ 
tinental lines. As the century passed into its last decade^, how¬ 
ever, the sense of security and satisfaction wliich the British 
labouring classes had felt was dissipated. Indu«itrial conditions 
became less settled and the position of the workingman less as- 
cured. Again it began to be argued, and with much plausibility, 
that from the kingdom's general increase in wealth the manual 
labourer had not derived the advantage that was his due. It was 
easy to demonstrate that poverty, if less hideous, was not less 
general, than fifty years before; statistics showed, indeed, that 
from one in twenty-five to one in twenty of the population every 
year had recourse to aid administered by the poor-law guardians. 
During the years 1874-79 trade was severely depressed and a 
series of desperate and generally unsuccessful strikes against re¬ 
ductions of wages kept public attention centered upon the dis¬ 
agreeable aspects of the industrial situation. In 1881-83 there was 
a brief interval of prosperity, but bad times set in again at the 
middle of the decade. Social and industrial reform commanded 
much thought. About 1880 Henry Georgt V Progress and Poverty 
was widely circulated, and to the period belong the publication of 
The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Poor, the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Sweating System, the beginning of Charles Boothes investi¬ 
gations into the conditions of livinc among the toiling masses of 
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London, and a fresh outburst of evangelical zeal whose principal 
manifestation was the establishment of the Salvation Army.^ 
During the periods covered by the second Gladstone ministry 
(1880-85) and the second Salisbury ministry (1886-92) alike it 
was charged by the labouring classes that the government’s social 
policy was evasive and barren. Finally, in 1889 there occurred 
a series of events—notably the organisation of the Gas Workers’ 
and General Labourers' Union (which almost immediately se¬ 
cured, without a strike, the establishment of an eight-hour day in 
the London gas-works) and a gigantic strike carried out success¬ 
fully by the London dock labourers—^which forced afresh upon 
the nation s attention the restlessness of labour and the wretched¬ 
ness of great numbers of the labourers and led many persons to 
the conviction that an economic system under which so much 
misery was possible was inherently defective. 

The Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society. The his¬ 
tory of socialistic organisation in Great Britain in recent times 
begins witli the establishment at London in 1880 of the Democratic 
Federation, known later as the Social Democratic Party. The 
program of the society was strictly socialistic, and among the 
earliest members were William Morris, John Burns, Tom Mann, 
and the journalist H. M. Hyndman. After only four years the 
organisation split, and one wdng of it, led by Morris and inclining 
toward anarchism, soon disappeared. But the other element, 
re-named the Social Democratic Federation, entered upon a pro¬ 
longed and active career. Advocating violence and opposing par¬ 
ticipation in politics, it assumed a position closely resembling that 
of thr Guesdist party in France. Its social doctrine was purely 
Marxist, and to propagate its ideas it founded two papers— 
Justice, a weekly, and The Social Democrat, a monthly—^which 
were still somewhat widely read in 1914. A program of revo¬ 
lution, however, could not be expected to appeal to the English 
mind, and the party never acquired numerical strength.® The 
membership before the war was about 20,000. 

‘See Slater, Making of Modern England^ 250-2.^8. In 1878 the missionary 
and philanthropic* work which for some yenrs hud been cniried an in London 
by William Booth and hin wife, Catherine, wau reorganised on a quasi- 
military basis, and the name "‘Salvation Army” was dehnitely adopted in 
June, 1880. In 1890 Booth published In Darkest England, and the Way Out, 
which attracted wide attention. 

‘‘The Proftram of the Social Democratic Federation, a*? formiilaled afresh 
in 190G, is printed in Orth. Socialism and Democracy in Europe, 330-334. 
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The year 1883 witnessed the birth of a new socialist organisa¬ 
tion, and one destined to wield large influence. This was the 
Fabian Society, established originally by a group of young stu¬ 
dents who had been stirred by the lectures of an American utopian, 
Thomas Davidson, of New York. Included in tlie group, from 
the outset or early in its history, were Sidney Webb, George 
Bernard Shaw, Chiozza Money, Graham Wallas, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, and many more scholars, writers, clergymen, and other 
men of achievement and influence. The name ^‘Fabian’’ was 
adopted for the reason that the members of the group, being not 
quite sure of their ground, proposed to delay as did the Roman 
general until the right moment for action, and then, still imitating 
the Roman, to "strike hard.” The general object of the society 
was to carry on, especially among the middle and upper classes, 
educational propaganda in behalf of socialist doctrine. Its social¬ 
ism, however, has never been of the Marxist, revolutionary type. 
It has been, rather, peaceful and evolutionary, seeking to make its 
way by slow permeation of the social mass. The activities of the 
Fabians have taken the form principally of the production of 
books and pamphlets and the promotion of socialist candidacies at 
municipal and parliamentary elections. Much of the best-written 
literature of the socialist movement has come from Fabian pens; 
while the measure of success attained in practical politics has been 
considerable. For years the London County Council was domi¬ 
nated by Fabians, while there have been numbers of Fabian mem¬ 
bers in Parliament. It is to be observed that the Fabians have 
not constituted a political party. As a group they have had little 
organisation or discipline. Fabianism is rather a cult to which 
men in all walks of life may adhere without cost or formality, and 
in the matter of belief each Fabian is a law unto himself. The 
membership of the society has always been small, being in 1911 
but 2,664, and there is little effort to enlarge it. When Fabians, or 
men of Fabian views, are elevated to office they are obviously 
not elected by Fabian votes; sometimes they are elected in spite 
of, not because of, the fact that they are Fabians. The New 
Fitatesmarif a weekly organ, was founded in 1914 largely to advo¬ 
cate Fabian principles.^ 

*A doniment which sets forth officially the principles and objects of the 
Fabian Society is printed in Orth, ^oviaUsm and Democracy in Europe, 
^ 27-330 
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British Socialism and Labour. The socialist cause derived a 
certain impetus from the successful conclusion of the London dock 
labourers' strike in 1889. On the whole, however, progress con¬ 
tinued to be slow. The movement lacked unity, and no one of 
the several groups was able to attract recruits widely. In the 
opinion of Jaures and of other friendly observers, both foreign 
and native, the difficulty lay in the fact that from the first social¬ 
ism had not been brought by its protagonists into sufficiently close 
touch with the actual life and needs of the working-class. Un¬ 
doubtedly the charge could be laid with some justice at the door 
of the Fabians, for many of them had arrived at the conclusion 
that the proletariat is the really conservative and immobile ele¬ 
ment in society and that the only promising course of procedure 
is, in the words of Shaw, '^to place socialism upon a respectable 
bourgeois footing." 

In the decade 1890-99 strong efifort was made to introduce 
labour in politics as a distinct and controlling force, and a portion 
of that effort was directed toward the identification of the political 
interests of labour and socialism. Elsewhere it has been related 
that at a conference of labour delegates held at Bradford, in 
January, 1893, there was founded, under the leadership of Keir 
Hardie, the Independent Labour Party, whose object was stated 
to be the promotion of “the collective ownership and control of 
the means of production, distribution, and exchange,” and whose 
immediate purpose was to bring about the election to Parliament 
of men pledged to the jiarty's strongly socialistic program.^ The 
Independent Labour Party exists to-day as a distinct political 
group within the general Labour Party. In 1906 it had but 16,000 
members (fewer than ten years earlier), although in the parlia¬ 
mentary elections ol that year seven of its candidates and sixteen 
of its members were sent to the House of Commons, and in 1914 
its membership was asserted to be 60,000. It published the 
Labour Leader (a weekly), the Socialist Review (a quarterly), 
and several local weekly labour and socialist sheets. From first 
to last the party was es'^entially socialistic. Its socialism was 
not sufficiently thoroughgoing to save it from strife with organisa¬ 
tions, such as the Social Democratic Federation, which were social¬ 
ist to the core. But, at all events, its program was too radical 
to commend itself to the mass ol workingmen, and it was on this 

* See p. 422. 
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account principally that around it, and overshadowing it, there 
was built up a more broadly based organisation known simply as 
the Labour Party.’ This party was an outgrowth of the Labour 
Representation Committee organised in 1900 under trade union 
auspices to bring about the increased representation of labour in 
the House of Commons. Originally it was non-soeiiilistic, and for 
that reason the Social Democratic Federation refused to sustain 
working relations with it. In 1907, how^ever, the annual congress 
of the party, held at Hull, adopted a resolution declaring for “the 
socialisation of the means of production, distribution, and ex¬ 
change to be controlled in a democratic state in the interests of 
the entire community, and the complete emancipation of labour 
from the domination of capitalism and landh'rdism, with the 
establishment of social and economic equality of the sexes.” The 
conversion of the Labour Party to socialism is perhaps the capital 
fact in the history of the movement in the British Lle.s to 1914. 
For this party was distinctly larger and more prosperous than 
either of the two remaining party-groups whose representatives 
swelled the total of the labour quota in Parliament, i.e., the 
socialist Independent Labour Party and the non-socialist Liberal 
Labour Party.^ 

British socialism was not integrated in one grand organisa¬ 
tion of the nature of the German Social Democracy or the French 
Unified Socialist Party. Its forces continued to be divided and 
difficult to evaluate. Certain facts, however, were clear. One 
of them was that the number of professed socialists in the kingdom 
had been increasing, slowly and irregularly, through the past 
thirty years. A second was that, barring a few of the more radical 
members of the Social Democratic Party, British socialists were 
identified with the evolutionary, rather than the revolutionary, 
school. In the third place, all British socialists favoured the em¬ 
ployment of political methods, and, indeed, the strength of the 
movement was measured in the public estimation by the degree 
of success or failure at the polls. A fourth fact was that socialistic 
thought and policy had already exerted important influence upon 

* See pp. 425-428. For the Constitution and Standing Orders of the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party in 1911, see Orth, ffociaUsm awrf Democracy in Europe, 
318-327. 

*The strength of the Labour Partv was, in 1914. approximately 1.500,000 
A large, although somewhat passive, section of the party, however, continued 
to te rather radical than socialist in its aim 
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the country’s affairs, both national and local. As has been pointed 
out, there is no portion of Europe in which, within the decade 
before the war, social legislation of more varied and substantial 
character was spread upon the statute books. One calls to mind 
instantly the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, virtually annulling the 
decision in the Taff Vale case; the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1906; the Old-Age Pensions, Small Holdings, and Children’s 
acts of 1908; the Labour Exchange, Development, and Housing 
and Town Planning acts of 1909; the readjustments of taxation 
provided for in the Lloyd George Budget of 1909 and adopted in 
1910; and the Insurance Act of 1911. Besides these, and other, 
great social measures which became law, many more of the kind 
were, during these years, proposed, discussed, and in some in¬ 
stances defeated only by a conservative majority in the House 
of Lords. 

Throughout this remarkable course of legislation the ruling 
Liberal Party had as allies the several Labour groups, and upon 
all the measures enumerated the Labour members in the House 
of Commons voted with the Liberals.' Tlie fact is that the Liberal 
Party, coming into power in 1905-06, in effect took over the more 
practicable portions of the Labour program and made them 
its own. As has been observed, the program of British labour, 
speaking broadly, converged ultimately upon the establishment 
of the socialistic state. Liberalism contemplated no such consum¬ 
mation. For the Labourites were socialists (again, speaking 
broadly), while the Liberals were not. But much of the legislation 
that was enacted inclined strongly in the direction of socialism. 
It wa^ fought by its opponents as being socialistic. And 
it was commonly admitted that the enactment of this legisla¬ 
tion was to be attributed, not only to the attempt of the Liberals 
to fulfil campaign pledges tendered to their radical supporters and 
allies, but to the general change of mind regarding social questions 
and the proper function of the state which the socialist propaganda 
of the past generation had aided in bringing about. When, at the 
opening of the century. Sir William Vernon Harcourt remarked 
“We are all socialists now,” he meant only that men of all parties 
had become social reformers. Even more unmistakably was this 
*Mr. John Burns, the first workingman and the first professed socialist to 
occupy a cabinet post in England, was President of the Local Government 
Board in the Liberal ministry of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, formed in 
December, 1905. 
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true in England in 1914. There was no reason to believe that tlie 
bulk of Englishmen would ever be more than social reformers. In 
being such, however, they had already, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, absorbed a certain amount of socialism, and there was a 
strong probability that in time they would absorb still morc.^ 

Booialism in the Low Countries. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Holland is mainly an agricultural and pastoral region and that 
Belgium was long, in the words of Marx, “the paradise of the 
capitalists,” the Low Countries have been found a productive 
field for socialist propaganda. The era of socialist beginnings in 
this quarter was, approximately, the years covered by the tortuous 
history of the International. In Holland development was slow. 
There, as in Germany, Italy, and some other lands, the movement 
long laboured under the stigma of anarchistic tendencies. The 
Social Democratic Union, founded in 1878, continued practically 
powerless, until finally in 1893, the anarchistic and non-political 
element (led by Domela Nieuwenhuis) was expelled from its ranks. 
In 1894 there was established, as the successor of the Union, a 
Social Democratic Labour Party, with a vslrictly socialist pro¬ 
gram closely resembling that of the German Social Democracy. 
In 1897, when this party first entered the political arena, its can¬ 
didates polled 13,025 votes; in 1901 its votes numbered 38,279, 
and in 1905, 65,743. In the last-mentioned year it elected seven of 
the one hundred members composing the lower branch of the 
States General, and at the elections of 1909 this quota was re¬ 
tained, although not increased. The central socially organ was 
Het Volk. The greater part of the organised workingmen of Hol¬ 
land were united in the Ncderlandsch Vvrbond i^an Fafcrc- 
rcenigingev, a federation established in 1906 and including witlun 
a year eighteen trade union and other national organisations. 
The federation, as such, was not socialistic, but many of its 
members were socialists, and it maintained close working relations 
with the Social Democratic Labour Party. 

Belgium, while a land of capitalism, is for that very reason a 
land of industrialism, and therefore a land of the proletariat.* 
Its people have been gathered largely in cities and towns, where 

*Tlie fact may be mentioned that in 1908 there was founded an Anti- 
Socialist Union of Great Britain, whose object was to combat the socialist 
movement. 

*Thc reader should be reminded that (he conditions described are those 
Which existed before the outbreak of war in 1914. 
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many have lived under conditions of housing, sustenance, and 
economic opportunity hardly better than those revealed in Eng¬ 
land by the investigations of eighty-five years ago. In the 
industries hours of labour have been long and wages low; while 
even in the rural districts the mass of the population has been 
able to live in only hand-to-mouth fashion. The proportion of 
illiteracy has been much higher than in any other surrounding 
country/ Until 1893 the parliamentary franchise was severely 
restricted by property qui.lifications. An electoral law of that 
year conferred the franchise upon all male citizens twenty-five 
years ot age and resident twelve months in their commune, but at 
the same time instituted a scheme of plural voting, based variously 
on age, property, and education, which robbed tlie system of a true 
democratic character. 

The beginnings of socialism in Belgium can be traced to a date 
as remote as 1848, when Brussels became the haven of numerous 
revolutionists fleeing from Clermany, Italy, and other land*^. In 
1857 the first labour union was organised, at (Ihent, and in later 
years the co-operative movement was inaugurated. One of the 
strongest sections of the International was in Belgium. But 
neither that nor any otlier agency succeeded in bringing together 
the various discordant •socialist factions until, in 1885, there was 
founded, at a congre'^s held at Brus^^els, the Parti Ouvricr Beige, 
or Belgian Labour Party. This organisation intentionally omitted 
from it-^ name the tenn “socialist,^' and it began with no pro¬ 
gram save that of resisting capitalistic exploitation of labour; 
but its leaders—Cesar de Paepe, Van Beveren, Anseele, Verrycken, 
and othcTv—were scK'ialists, and very soon the party itself became 
essentially socialist in personnel, policy, and tendency, although it 
continued to welcome to its ranks every sort of organisation pro¬ 
fessing working-class aspirations. The program of the party 
may be said to have become avowedly socialistic in 1894. Thence¬ 
forth it was Marxist in spirit, yet not wholly Marxist in content. 
Belgian socialism has been, indeed, remarkable not only for the 
ability of its leadcr'^hip but also for the variety of its origin and 
constituency. It has been built up from trade-union, co-operative, 
and political elements alike. And it has drawn to itself distinctive 
qualities of the socialism of many other lands. In the language 

'In 1900 it was estimated to be 34.69 per cent, in the Flemish communei 
and 17.34 per rent, in the Walloon cominunes (excepting Li^ge). 
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of Emile Vandcrvcldc, the best known of Belgian socialist leaders 
in recent times, “Socialism in Belgium, standing as it does geo¬ 
graphically at the meeting-point of the three great European 
civilisations, has taken over the characteristics of each of them. 
From England Belgian socialists have learned self-help, and have 
copied the independent and free societies, chiefly in the form of 
co-operative societies. From Germany they have adopted the 
political tactics and the fundamental doctrines which were ex¬ 
pressed for the first time in the Communist Manifesto. From 
France they have taken their idealist tendencies, and the integral 
conception of socialism, considered as a continuation of the revo¬ 
lutionary philosophy, and as a new religion, in continuation and 
consummation of Christianity.”^ 

The Belgian Labour Party. From its earliest years the Belgian 
Labour Party concentrated its efforts upon two issues—electoral 
reform and the secularisation of education. Already tliesc were 
the issues mainly dividing the two historic parties, the Liberals 
and the Clericals or Catholics. Within Parliament the Liberals 
carried on the contest; out^de, they and the Labourites jointly. 
In 1893 the law providing for manhood suffrage (combined ith 
a system of plural voting) was enacted, and at the parliamentary 
elections of the following year there was added to tlie two party 
groups in the lower chamber a third of (‘on^ulerable strength. The 
Labourite candidates received an aggregate of 34G,000 Aotes, or 
almost one-fifth of the total number ca^t, and of the 152 inembcry 
of the new Chamber of Representatives, 29 were adherents of the 
newly enfranchised party. Through Vandervelde the group an¬ 
nounced a policy which was eminently nuKleratc and practical. 
In 1899 the electoral system was further modified by the intro¬ 
duction of the principle of projiortional representation. Year after 
year, however, the conservative, and even reactionary, (Mcrh al 
Party held control in both branches of Parliament and the Labour, 
or socialist, quota in the popular house fluctuated between 30 and 
35 At the elections of 1912 the number rose to 38. Although 
waged incessantly and spectacularly through many years, the cam¬ 
paign for the abolition of the plural vole was unsuccessful. By 
adding its strength on many occasions to that of the Liberals, the 

'For an Englibh version of the I*ro?:ram of the BelKiau Labour Party, 
adopted at Brusscla in 1893, see Orth, iioaahsm and Democracy iii Europe, 
300-315. 
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Labour Party was able to exert decided influence upon the course 
of legislation. But it never approached independent control of 
the affairs of state. 

The Labour Party was organised upon a federal basis, its com¬ 
ponent elements being large groups of lesser societies, each with 
an organisation of its own. The supreme authority in the party 
was the annual congress, which determined all important questions 
of policy and method. The congress elected a conscil general, or 
general council, which in turn chose from its own members an 
executive committee of nine. The party funds were derived from 
contributions made from the treasuries of the several federated 
organisations. The activities from which the party derived 
strength were varied. Trade-unionism was definitely encouraged, 
and in return more than half of the trade unionists of the country 
were identified with the party. Mutmlites, or mutual insurance 
societies, were likewise encouraged, although organisations of the 
kind existed long before the party came into existence. Finally 
may be mentioned the development of “co-operatives “ i.e., stores, 
bakeries, factories, dairies, restaurants, and numerous other kinds 
of establishments owned and managed by groups of working 
people. The most notable of these were the Vooniit (“Forwards^) 
in Ghent, the Maiiion dit Pcuple in Brussels, the Worker in Ant¬ 
werp, and the Progres in Jolimont. These establishments occupied 
large buildings, which served as centers for local trade-union, co¬ 
operative, and political associations; and almost invariably these 
associations were identified with the Labour Party. The stnictures 
became workingmen^s club-houses, equipped with cafes, sales¬ 
rooms, V'cture-rooms, reading-rooms, baths, and offices for the 
use of the trade unions, co-operative societies, educational circles, 
and every other sort of popular organisation which cared to avail 
itself of the accommodations provided. The distinctive feature of 
socialism in Belgium might be said to be its practical character, 
and its principal achievement w^as unquestionably its development 
of the co-operative spirit and of co-operative facilities of everyday 
life. 

Socialism in Scandinavia. Organized socialism in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries is oldest in Denmark. In 1871 a Danish socialist 
newspaper, the Social Democrat, which is still published, was 
founded, and in the same year a local branch of the International 
was organised. The present Social Democratic Union was founded 
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in 1878, with a program similar to that of the German Social 
Democracy. In 1884 two soc‘ialist members of tlic Folkething 
were elected, and thereafter the quota of representatives rose imtil 
in 1906 it became 24 (in a total of 114), where it still stood in 1914. 
The socialist popular vote in 1906 was 77,000, or 26 per cent, of 
the whole. The Union was compactly organised. It had an ably 
conducted press. It had contributed to the upbuilding of a co¬ 
operative system second only to that of Belgium. It had been 
very successful in local politics, and it had been instrumental in 
promoting national factory legislation, the establishment of an 
old-age pension system, and the reduction of military expenditure. 

The Social Democratic Labour Party of Sweden dates from 
1889. In policy and method it has closely resembled the Danish 
party. Its earliest activities centered about the reform of the 
electoral system, which was not finally accomplished until 1909. 
On account of the agricultural character of the country the oppor¬ 
tunity for socialist propaganda was limited. By 1902, however, 
the party was able to register 10,000 votes and to return four 
deputies to the Riksdag. By 1906 the quota of representatives was 
increased to fifteen, and in 1911, at the first elections under the 
electoral law of 1909, it was raised to 64, in a total of 230. Tlie 
Norwegian Labour Party was organised two years earlier than the 
Swedish party, although it was not proclaimed a socialist party 
until the same year, i.e., 1887. Norway is one of the last of 
European countries to be invaded by industrialism and cajutalism, 
and inasmuch as the tone of society and government has long been 
democratic and the social strata have been less widely separated, 
the growth of socialism proceeded even more slowly than in the 
sister Scandinavian lands. At the elections of 1903 socialist can¬ 
didates for seats in the Storthing polled 24,526 votes, and four of 
these candidates were successful. Two years later the popular 
vote was doubled, and ten deputies were elected. At the elections 
of 1909—the first in which women participated—the socialist vote 
showed heavy increase, but was so distributed that the number of 
representatives was increased by but one. But in 1912 the number 
was more than doubled, being brought up to 23 (in a total of 123). 
In all of the Scandinavian countries socialism and trade-unionism 
have been clo.«5ely associated. 

Socialism in Switzerland and Austria-Hungfary. Although 
Switzerland has attained an advanced stage of industrial develop- 
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ment, the democratic, and even radical, character of the govern¬ 
mental system has operated to prevent the growth of socialism 
on a large scale. For generations the refuge of exiles, the country 
long continued to receive socialists hospitably without accepting 
their views. In 1888, none the less, a Swiss Social Democratic 
Party was founded. The party’s growth was slow until, in 1901, 
it effected a fusion with an older association which had dominated 
the working-class movement, the Grutliverein, and with the trade 
unions. By this step it enlarged its membership, although, the 
Grutliverein and the unions being but mildly socialistic, it was 
obliged to dilute its program to make it acceptable to the new 
recruits. From time to time after 1890 the party returned to 
the National Council from two to nine deputies (in a total, after 
1890, of 167); but its succe‘^ses were won chiefly in the domain 
of cantonal and municipal politics. 

By reason principally of the industrial ba(‘kwardness of Austria- 
Hungary and the difficulty of carrying on propaganda among a 
heterogeneous population, the development of socialism in the 
Dual Monarchy was slower than in Germany or France. The 
official ban again^^t socialist agitation was lifted in 1869, but it 
was only after the Haiiisfeld congn*ss of 1888, which marked the 
final victory of social democracy over anarchism in the Austrian 
labour movement, that systematic sociali'^t propaganda can be said 
to have been instituted. Upon the occasion mentioned there was 
established a XTnited Socialist Party. But in time it was found 
expedient to break up this organisation into six self-supporting 
parties corresponding to the principal racial groups: i.e , Germans, 
Bohemians, Poles, Ukrainians, Italians, and Southern Slavs. Each 
of these jiarties was independent in organisation and policy, but 
all were agreed upon general principles and tactics, which were 
arranged in a common congress held every two years. The group, 
which some one has not inaptly designated “the Little Interna¬ 
tional,” exhibited a remarkable degree of harmony. The most 
effective of the six parties was that of Bohemia. It included 2,500 
branches and 120,000 members. At the elections of 1907—^thc 
first after the establishment of manhood suffrage—the aggregate 
socialist vote in Austria was 1,041,948, or almost one-third of the 
total, and the number of deputies elected to the Reichsrath was 
87, in a total of 516. At the elections of 1911, 80 deputies were 
returned, including 44 Germans, 26 Czechs, 7 Poles, and 3 
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Italians.^ In pre-war Hungary no political organisation of so¬ 
cialists was permitted, but a majority of trade-unionists were 
socialists at heart, and the number of members of the unions in 
1914 was approximately 150,000.® 

Socialism in Italy. The remoter origins of socialism in Italy 
may be traced to the first half of the nineteenth centur>"; but it 
is only from tho congress of Rimini, in 1872, that the growth of 
the movement can be measured with any degree of precision. 
During a considerable period following the date mentioned social¬ 
ism in the peninsula was scarcely distinguishable from Bakuninian 
anarchism, and in the International it was the Italians who most 
strongly represented the anarchist tendency. The enactment of 
the franchise law of 1882, tripling the number of electors, influ¬ 
enced Andrea Costa and many other anarchists to accept the par¬ 
liamentary method of reform and to become simple socialists; 
and gradually a line of cleavage between the two crecd‘< was drawn 
with some clearness. In 1885 there was formed at Milan a social¬ 
istic workingmen’s party, which soon numbered forty thousand 
members. The anarchists, however, captured the organisation, 
and in the following year it was suppressed. In 1891 a socialist 
fortnightly review. La Critica Sodale, was founded at Milan by a 
wealthy Marxist barrister, Filippo Turati, and in tlie same year 
the first Italian congress which was distinctively socialist was held 
in the same city. This congress, containing representatives of one 
hundred and fifty workingmen’s societies, organised a party which 
may be regarded as the immediate forerunner of the Italian So¬ 
cialist Piirty of the present day. In 1892, at ihc congress of 
Genoa, came the final break wdth tlie anarchists, and after this 
date the socialism of Italy differed in no fundamental feature from 
the scK-ialism of France, Germany, or the Low Countries. Be¬ 
tween 1891 and 1893 the new party was allied wiih the Right. 
But the relentless policy of repression pursued by Crispi in 1894-95 
and by Rudini and General Pelloux in 1898-99 had the effect of 
gradually driving the radical groups, Republicans, Radicals, and 
Socialists, into alliance, and it is to this period that the origins 
of the later coalition of the groups of the Extreme Left are to be 

*K. Schwechler, Die oaferreirhische Slozialdcmokratie (Graz, 1907). 

■O. LouiH-.Taray, La queafion aociah ct 1e HociaJisme rn Hongrie (Paris, 
1009) ; ,T. Majlath, The Birth and Progrcaa of BociaUam in Hungary, in 
^orum, May, 1910. 
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traced. During the years 1895-1900 the Socialists assumed, in 
effect, the status of the advanced wing of a great parliamentary 
party, with a very definite program of political and social re¬ 
form. Included among the most essential features of this “mini¬ 
mum program” (dating from about 1895 and revised in 1900) 
were the establishment of universal suffrage for adults of both 
sexes, the payment of deputies and members of municipal councils, 
the enactment of a more humane penal code, the substitution of 
a national militia for the standing army, improved factory legisla¬ 
tion, compulsory insurance against sickness, the reform of the laws 
regulating the relations of landlords and tenants, the nationalisa¬ 
tion of railways and mines, the extension of compulsory education, 
the abolition of duties on food, and the enactment of a progressive 
income tax and succession duty. 

The widespread dissatisfaction of Italians with the older par¬ 
ties, the practical character of tlic socialist program, and the 
comparatively able leadership of the socialist forces combined to 
give socialism an extraordinary growth within the past thirty 
years. In 1895 the party polled 35,000 votes and returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies twelve members. In 1897 it polled 108,000 
votes and returned sixteen members. In 1904 it polled 301,000 
votes (about one-fifth of the total number) and returned twenty- 
six members. In 1909 the vote was upwards of a half-million; 
the number of deputies returned was 43; and the election was 
signalised by the return for the first time of a socialist, Leonida 
Bissolati, by a constituency in the national capital.^ Finally, in 
the elections of 1913 there were no fewer than 376 socialist candi¬ 
dates i^ne popular vote rose to almost one million, and the party 
increased its quota of seats in the Chamber from 41 to 79. Among 
features which Italian socialism of pre-war days had in common 
with the socialism of France, Gennany, and other lands was the 
conflict between wings or factions of opposing tendencies, and most 
notably between the moderate, evolutionary, “reformist” group led 
by Turati and the uncompromising, revolutionary group led by 
Enrico Ferri and the syndicalist Arturo Labriola. The question 

' When, in 1911, BisRolati joined the cabinet of Giolitti a fresh controversy 
was prenpitattMi, respmbliiiK Mic conflict produced in tht* ranks of the French 
socialists by Millerand’s acceptance of a cabinet post in 1899. At the congress 
of Reggio Emilia, in 1912, the revolutionist element mustered suffleient 
strength to bring about the formal expulsion of Bissolati and his followers 
from the party. 
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of ''reformism” versus revolutionism was debated as early as the 
congress of Imola in 1902, and the friction between the two ten¬ 
dencies became especially acute in 1904, when the revolutionists 
organised a general strike which failed. In 1902 the reformists 
carried the day. But during the years 1904-08 the revolutionists, 
largely in consequence of the eloquence and leadership of Ferri, 
were in the ascendency. At the congress of Florence in 1908 the 
reformists regained control, and with slight interruptions they 
dominated tlie councils of the party until 1913. In the elections 
of that year, however, the revolutionists obtained 58 in a total 
of 79 socialist seats and acquired complete dominance of the par¬ 
liamentary group. In closing, it may bo obser\"ed that in no 
European country prior to 1914 did socialism acquire a larger 
hold upon the element of the population usually least forcefully 
appealed to by it, namely, the agricultural labourers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE GERMAN SYSTEM OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 

The Problem of Human Conservation. WJion rrops were poor, 
prices high, taxes heavy, bureaucracy intolerable, the Prussian or 
Saxon farmer of seventy-five years ago was never entirely at a 
loss to find a mode of relief. He would correspond with his cousin 
in Illinois or his erstwhile neighbour who had settled in Sfio Paulo, 
buy a ticket for Hamburg or Bremen, and take passage for 
America. The chances were that the Fatherland would know him 
no more. When, however, the German of thirty, or twenty, years 
ago fell into discontent and rebelled against his environment, the 
probability was that instead of fixing his hopes upon America or 
any other distant quarter of the globe, he would dispose of his 
little farm and, surrendering to the drift of his times, set out 
upon the beaten road to Berlin, Chemnitz, Essen, or any one of 
the scores of other great centers within the Empire where work 
and wages were to be had. For the German of yesterday was 
reasonably certain, as his father was not, that he could materially 
better his condition and enlijince the opportunities of his family 
without resorting to the extreme of expatriation. He scorned the 
eolonies, and he was not attracted by tlie United States, Brazil, 
Argentina, South Africa, or any of the outlying fields of oppor¬ 
tunity which appeal ordinarily to the workless and luckless Euro¬ 
pean. His labour, his taxes, his military service, his children, wer^ 
saved to the Empire, in part because of the remarkable growth 
in late years of German industrial opportunily, but also in part 
by reason of the equally remarkable series of ameliorating and 
conserving instrumentalities which Germany had brought to bear 
upon the conditions surrounding her working-classes. Thus it 
arose that, while the population of the Empire was increasing 
between 1882 and 1910 from 45,200,000 to 64,896,881, the volume 
of emigration, once exceeding 300,000 a year, was falling by 190G 
to 30,000 a year, or less. Population which formerly would have 
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represented an embarrassing surplusage was now finding profitable 
employment in the factories, work-shops, mines, and commercial 
establishments of the Empire 

The United States in the past quarter-century has experienced 
a considerable awakening with respect to tlie importance of the 
conservation of the physical resources of the country. Under 
conditions that have existed on this side of the Atlantic, in a new 
and sparsely populated land, it was perhaps inevitable that an 
adequate appreciation of the values of forests, water-power, min¬ 
erals, and unoccupied lands should be belated. Until within recent 
years the available supply seemed substantially inexhaustible, and 
economy appeared hardly worth while. In Germany, however, the 
conservation of resources—of forests, mines, waterways, and farm 
lands—long ago became a fundamental canon in the i)ublic creed. 
Furthermore, throughout a full generation Germany worker! more 
systematically than any other nation upon the problem which a 
French writer a few years ago termed that of *^the higher conser¬ 
vation”—the conservation, that is, of men, women, and children, 
and of their capacities to add by their labour or their ingenuity 
to the stock of national wealth. This problem was attacked after 
1900 in practically all civilised countries, and in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, the Scandinavian lands, and 
the United States large progress toward a solution was attained. 
But Germany was the country in which it was first clearly recog¬ 
nised that under tlie industrial conditions which have arisen in 
modern times, involving the management of business by huge 
impersonal corporations, the congestion of the working population 
in great ciius, and the lack of resource on the part of the majority 
of labourers and their families in the event of illness, accident, old 
age, or unemployment, the worker is less free and less able to 
protect himself than lie was a hundred years ago. It was Germany 
that first perceived the wastage and the impairment of the national 
vigour arising from the inability of men to defend themselves 
under the new economic order. At all events, it was Germany 
that first among the nations acted upon the plain admonition of 
these facts and secured for herself the increased prosperity arising 
from the enhanced security and contentment of her labourers, 
'Tf,” declared the Imperial minister of the interior. Count Posa- 
dowsky, in the Reichstag in 1906, “Germany has just experienced 
a vast industrial expansion equalled by no other country in the 
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world during the same time, it is chiefly due to the cfiiciency of 
its workers. But this efliciency must inevitably have suffered had 
we not secured to our working-classes, by the social legislation 
of recent years, a tolerable standard of life, and had we not, so far 
as was possible, guaranteed their physical health.^’ 

Fundamental Aspects of German Social Policy. If, in pursuit 
of the policy of social conservation, Germany led the world, it 
was, in the last analysis, becau^^e in Germany there was no such 
fear of the state as retarded similar development elsewhere. In 
no European country has individualism had so wide scope as it 
has had in the United States, where even yet it is often so con¬ 
scious and assertive as to resent any interference wi^h the right 
of the strong to exploit the weak. In at least France and Great 
Britain, however, the doctrine of lais&cz-fuirc was also long ad¬ 
hered to, being, indeed, clcjirly dominant until within the past 
thirty years. And nowhere in western Europe in the half-centur>" 
before the war was there in evidence either that paternalistic 
attitude of the state or that ready acquiescence of the public in 
paternalism which Germany showed at evciy turn. Paternalism 
is not witliout its serious disadvantages. Yet in the ease of Ger¬ 
many it cannot be denied that, in an eminent measure, it was 
through the close, continuous, and sometimes har^h tipplication of 
the regulating and directing power of tlie state that the masses 
of the Empire’s population were brought to the condition of pros¬ 
perity and efficiency which they enjoyed on the eve of the war. 
Not only was the landed proprietor protected against American 
wheat, but the manufacturer was shielded from tlie competition 
of foreign-made goods, and the shipowner subsidised from the 
Imperial treasury. 

The workman was trained to be a good mechanic; he was in¬ 
sured against accident, sicknesv^, and old age; he was protected 
from the careless employer, and w^as watched over in a variety of 
ways. When hard times or industrial depres.^ion threw him out 
of work, employment was provided for him. Wlicn seeking em¬ 
ployment in other cities, a lodging was offered to prevent his pass¬ 
ing into the vagrant class. W’^hen sick, he was cared for in re¬ 
markable convalescent liomes, tuberculosis hospitals, and farm 
colonies. And when old age removed him from the factory, a 
pension awaited him as a slight mark of appreciation from society, 
which had taken in his labour all that his life had to offer, and 
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bad given him only a bare subsistence in return.^ The watch¬ 
words at all points were conservation and efficiency, and no nation 
had as yet closely approached Germany in the practical appli¬ 
cation of these twin principles of public well-being.* 

At the basis of the national conservation policy lay the system 
of public education, Every German citizen, in any one of the 
states, and in town or country, had a right to a common-school 
education at the public cost. And not merely had he a right to 
it; he was obligated to receive it. School attendance was com¬ 
pulsory for both boys and girls between the ages of six and 
fourteen. And this elementary education meant more than instruc¬ 
tion in tlie rudiments of academic subjects. It involved compul¬ 
sory physical training in school gymnasiums and swimming-tanks 
and on school playgrounds, and also frequent excursions for pur¬ 
poses both of observation and of exercise; and these diversions 
were continued in vacation periods, under the direction of teachers 
and at the public expense. Every child entering the schools was 
examined by a physician. If any defect was discovered, the 
parent or guardians were advised of it, and the training of the 
child so adapted that, if possible, the handicap might be overcome. 
After leaving the elementary school the boy or girl must spend 
two or three years in free “continuation'^ schools, in which the 
subjects of study were largely of a practical nature; and still 
beyond were the high schools, gymnasiums, commercial colleges, 
art and normal schools, and other secondary schools, attendance 
upon which was optional and not always entirely free, but which 
attracted \ery great numbers of pupils. In all of the schools 
in which attendance was compulsory books were furnished free 
to pupils who were unable to purchase them. Breakfasts, likewise, 
were provided, and in fact the feeding at public cost of all school 
children had been widely introduced. The ultimate aim, never 
lost to view, was that the boy should be made a good soldier 
and a self-supporting and useful citizen, and that the girl should 
become a model Haius-frau and mother. The first requisite of 
national power was recognised to be sturdy, intelligent, thrifty 
men and women. 

In German eyes, the workingman, skilled or unskilled, was an 

*nowe, SMrot^ean Cities at Work, 127-128. 

*For furthei' descTipfion of the Hpirit and scope of German social-welfare 
work see Dawson, Municipal Life and Government in Germany, Chap. XI. 
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asset. When he was profitably employed, he both maintained 
himself and those dependent upon him and contributed positively 
to the volume of national industry and wealth. Conversely, when 
he was idle, he was not merely not a contributor; he was a hin¬ 
drance. When he became a tramp, his existenee became a social 
drain. When he was maimed or killed, society lost by so much. 
It was therefore the part of thrift to see to it that, in so far as 
possible, every capable member of society should have something 
worth while to do, that he should be educated sufficiently to do 
well the work that fell to him, and that in the doing of it he should 
be accorded every safeguard and favouring circumstance that was 
practicable. It was some such philosophy as this, bluntly stated, 
that underlay the great mechanism by which Gcnnany in late 
decades had protected, encouraged, and conserved her working- 
classes. This mechanism was in part educational, in part gov¬ 
ernmental, in part economic. It comprised, however, certain de¬ 
vices of a special nature by which the lot of the ordinary man was 
invested with security. Of these, four were of principal impor¬ 
tance: (1) insurance against sickness, (2) insurance against acci¬ 
dents, (3) insurance against old age, and (4) insurance against 
unemployment. Tlie first three, as will be pointed out, rested upon 
Imperial statute and were in operation throughout the Empire; 
the last had not been made the subject of general legislation, but 
had been left to be provided by municipal and local authorities 
and by private philanthropists. 

The Impetus of Socialism. The inauguration of the policy of 
compulsory state insurance for workingmen dated from 1883, but 
the circumstances which led directly to the steps are traceable 
from a point at least as early as 1871. As has been explained, 
the close of the war with France was followed in Germany by a 
remarkable outburst of industrial and commercial activity.^ The 
factory system developed rapidly, urban populations multiplied, 
and the wage-earners increased apace, both in numbers and in 
consciousness of class interest. The transition to the new condi¬ 
tions was productive of social unrest mit unlike that which had 
been produced in England by a similar development a hundred 
years earlier. Among the discontented the propaganda of social¬ 
ism, instituted by the followers of Marx and Lassalle at the middle 
of the century, began to make ranid headway. Between 1871 and 

> See p. 215. 
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1877 the number of votes cast for socialist candidates for seats in 
the Reichstag rose from 124,655 to 493,288. In view of the pro¬ 
vision made in the Imperial constitution of 1871 for manhood 
suffrage, the prevailing disaffection gave promise of acquiring 
grave political consequence. The ruling classes took alarm, and 
when, in 1878, two unsuccessful attempts were made upon the 
life of the Emperor, by socialists, who, however, acted quite in¬ 
dependently, Bismarck decided upon measures designed to bring 
socialist agitation to an end. 

The policy adopted was two-fold. One phase of it—^the first to 
be applied—was repression by law’ and by force. And in October, 
1878, the Imperial parliament passed a measure of much severity 
forbidding all associations, meetings, and publications having for 
their object ‘^thc subversion of the social order’^ or in which there 
should be any trace of socialistic tendency. The powers of en¬ 
forcement conferred upon the police were inquisitorial and arbi¬ 
trary in the highest degree. The law, enacted originally for four 
years, was twice renew'ed, and it remained in operation until 1890. 
Despite vigorous attempts to apply it, however, it entirely failed 
to accomplish its object, as may be indicated by the fact that in 
the year in which, at the instigation of the new emperor, William 
II, it was allowed to lapse, the socialist vote was 1,427,000, re¬ 
sulting in the election of thirty-five members of the Reichstag.^ 

Repression, however, was only one part of the Chancellor's pro¬ 
gram. The other part was the amelioration of those conditions 
of the labouring population by which alone, as Bivsmarck viewed 
the situation, men were driven to socialism. Such measures were 
to be adopted as would lead the workingmen to sec that, after 
all, the state was their principal benefactor and to rally to its 
support, turning a deaf car to the allurements of socialism. Some 
of the demands which the more moderate socialists were making 
appeared to the Chancellor not unreasonable, and at the time 
when the repressive act was passed he virtually pledged the gov¬ 
ernment to the early and serious consideration of the problems 
imposed by the complicated relationship of the various classes of 
society, and by the plight in which the working masses had been 
involved by the new industrialism. 

As early as 1878 a small group of Conservatives in the Reichs¬ 
tag were urging the establishment of a system of obligatory in* 

" flee p. 499. 
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Burancc against old age and indigence, and the socinlist deputy, 
Bebel, was formulating a plan for direct insurance by the state. 
In 1879 a ministerial statement informed the Reichstag that the 
government accepted the principle that the workingmen who had 
become incapacitated through accident or age should not be a 
burden upon the public; but it was confessed that the mode of 
relief had not been decided upon. It was at the opening of the 
Reichstag on February 15, 1881, that the Chancellor came forward 
with his memorable program of social insurance. The socialists 
—especially the ^^state socialists*' of the Wagner-Rchmollcr school 
—are to be regarded as in a very real sense the authors of this 
program, but to meet their more pressing demands, to allay 
discontent, and to prevent further triumphs of the revolutionary 
propaganda, Bismarck made the scheme his own and contrived 
not only to win for it the support of his Imperial master, William 
I, but to force the proposed reforms through a reluctant parliament. 

Ideas and Motives underlying the Policy of State Insurance. 
The ideas which underlay the government’s great departure were 
set forth explicitly in the Bcgriindimg of March 8, 1881, by which 
the first accident insurance bill was accompanied. “That the. 
state,” it was asserted, “should interest itself to a greater degree 
than hitherto in those of its members Avho need a-^sistaiice, is not 
only a duty of humanity and Christianity—by which state insti¬ 
tutions should be permeated—but a duty of state-preserving 
policy, whose aim should be to cultivate the conception—and that, 
too, amongst the iion-proi)ertied claH«5es, wliich form at once the 
most numerous and the least instructed part of the population— 
that the state is not merely a necessity but a beneficent institu¬ 
tion. These classes must, by the evident and direct advantages 
which are secured to them by legislative measures, be led to regard 
the state, not as an institution contrived for the protection of the 
better classes of society, but as one serving their own needs and 
interests. The apprehension that a socialistie element might be 
introdueed into legislation if this end were followed should not 
check us. So far as that may be the case it will not be an inno¬ 
vation but the further development of the modern state idea, the 
result of Christian ethics, according to which the state should dis¬ 
charge, besides the defensive duty of protecting existing rights, the 
positive duty of promoting the welfare of all its members, and 
especially those who arc weak and in need of help, by means of 
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judicious institutions and the employment of those resources of 
the community which are at its disposal.” ^ The plea was for a 
state of positive and forceful functions; the ideal was thorough¬ 
going, but beneficent, paternalism. The method of social ameliora¬ 
tion was to be the compulsory insurance of working-people against 
the misfortunes and vicissitudes of life—more specifically, against 
sickness, accidents, old age, and incapacity. Such insurance was 
to be provided by, and administered through, the state exclusively, 
and the state was to be made to bear a fair share of the cost. 
“The corollary of compulsion,” Bismarck insisted, “is . . . insur¬ 
ance through the state—either through the empire or the industrial 
state: without that no compulsion. I should not have courage 
to exercise compulsion if I had nothing to offer in return. ... If 
compulsion is enforced it is necessary that the law provide at the 
same time an institution for insurance which shall be cheaper and 
securer than any other. We cannot expose the savings of the poor 
to the danger of bankruptcy, nor can we allow a deduction from 
the contributions to be paid as dividends or as interest on shares. 
. . . We could not compel insurance in private companies which 
might go into bankruptcy, even with good management, because 
of conjunctures or great calamities.” 

Bismarck^s view that if there was to be compulsory working- 
man^s insurance at all the agencies of it must be supplied and 
controlled directly by the state commended itself not only in 
Germany but eventually in every country in which social insur¬ 
ance has been projected or put in operation. Equally sound was 
his conception of the magnitude and the interminable nature of 
the ta^'k which the state was proposing to assume. Speaking in 
support of the Accident Insurance Bill, April 2, 1881, he said: 
“The domain of legislation which we enter with this law . . . deals 
with a question which will not very soon be removed from the 
order of the day. For fifty years we have been speaking of a 
social question. Since the passing of the Socialist Law I have 
continually been reminded by persons in high and official circles, 
as well as by others in the popular classes, thai/ a promise was then 
given that something positive should also be done to remove the 
legitimate causes of socialism. I have had the reminder in mind 
toto die up to this very moment, and I do not beheve that either 
our sons or grandsons will quite dispose of the social question 
* Quoted m DawRon, BUmarck and State Socidliim, 111. 
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which has been hovering before us for fifty years. No political 
question can be brought to a perfect mathematical conclusion, so 
^hat book balances can be drawn up; these questions rise, have 
their day, and then disappr^ur among other questions of history; 
that is the way of organic development.” ^ 

The most general giound of defence of the policy which was 
being entered upon \ias humanitarian. A more specific ground 
was the strength which would accrue to the Empire from the 
alleviation and prevention of social distress. The immediate 
object was the cutting of the ground from under the feet of the 
socialists. ''Give the workingman the right to work as long as 
Tie id healthy,” Bismarck urged in 1884; '‘assure him care when 
he is sick, and maintenance when he ib old. Do not fear the 
sacrifice involved, or cry out at state socialism, as soon as the 
words 'provision for old age’ are uttered. Tf the state will show 
a little more Christian solicitude for the workingman, then the 
socialists will sing their siren song in vain, and tlie workingmen 
will cease to throng to their banner as soon as tliey see that the 
go\ernment and the lcgislati\e bodies arc earnestly concerned for 
their welfare.” What the Chancellor hoped to do, in brief, was to 
jiMTe the Empire of socialism by inoculation. It is to be observed 
that the insurance program now proposed w^as not cieated abso¬ 
lutely de novo, for earlier in the centur>' there had been in Ger¬ 
many some experiments with industrial insurance in a number 
of forms. Those beginnings, however, had been crude and 
sporadic. In the matter of accidents a Prussian statute of 1838 
had legalised, in respect to railways, the principle of employer's 
lability, and in 1871 the principle had been extended to factories, 
mines, and quarries. But the burden of proof imposed upon the 
employee was so heavy that, in effect, the law conferred small 
benefit. From early times the gilds and associations of journey¬ 
men had as one of their principal functions the extension of relief 
to their members in time of sickness, and by statutes of 1845, 
1849, and 1854 the kingdom of Prussia legalised and encouraged 
these benevolent activities. It is wcjtli observing, indeed, that 
by the law of 1854 power was given local authorities both to 
^^uire the formation of insurance societies and to compel certain 
classes of employers to contribute one-half of the necessary cost, 
thus introducing for the first time the principle of obligatory in- 
^ Quoted in Dawson, Bismarrk and State Socialism, 112-113. 
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surance. The German Workingman's Association founded at the 
middle of the century by Lassalle had as one of its features an 
elaborate insurance system, as did various other later organisa¬ 
tions of the kind. In Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Wurttemberg, 
and several of the minor German states, sickness and accident 
insurance was not uncommon by 1880, and in a number of in¬ 
stances it included compulsory features. 

The luBweiice Iiaws of 18^3-80. BismarcVs hrst Imperial in¬ 
surance measure was the Accident Insurance Bill, introduced in 
the Reichstag March 8, 1881. The purport of it was that all 
proprietors of railways, mines, and factories should be required to 
insure their employees against occupational accidents, cither in 
an Imperial insurance department or in mutual associations or¬ 
ganised by employers under government supervision. The neces¬ 
sary funds were to be raised from contributions by both employers 
and cmploj^ces, supplemented by a continuous subvention by the 
Empire. The project encountered formidable opposition from two 
directions. The socialists, whose first move was to propose an 
amendment extending the provisions of the measure to working- 
people (both men and women) of every class, ended by denouncing 
the proposal altogether; and throughout the period of insurance 
legislation their support was withheld. Bismarck, as a matter 
of fact, did not much care for socialist co-operation; for social¬ 
ism stood for democracy, and democracy he detested. By many 
non-socialists, including the Radicals, on the other hand, the con¬ 
tents of the bill were denounced as socialism or sometliing worse. 
In the Reichstag tlic measure was subjected to amendment which 
proved fatal. The chamber assented to the principle of compul¬ 
sory insurance, but it refused to vote an Imperial subsidy; it 
substituted a plan under which employers were to contribute two- 
thirds and employees one-tliird of the funds required; and it 
greatly altered the complexion of the bill by voting to transfer 
the administration of the system entirely to the several states. 
Bismarck, supported by the Buiidcsrath, refused to concede the 
desired modifications, and the bill failed. 

At the convening of the Reichstag on November 17, 1881, the 
question was re-opened. In a message which approached the char¬ 
acter of a social charter the Emperor solemnly affirmed the “ne¬ 
cessity of furthering the welfare of the working-people" and oi 
•’endcring “the needy that assistance to which they are justly en- 
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titled,” and it was promised that an amended draft of the Accident 
Insurance Bill would be introduced, together with a bill on the 
subject of insurance against sickness. The promise was re¬ 
deemed in the spring of 1882, when two measures—an amended 
Accident Insurance Bill and a Sickness Insurance Bill—were intro¬ 
duced simultaneously. The two were tied together, because as 
the government’s plan had taken shape, one was to supplement the 
other. The agencies through which hickness insurance was to be 
administered were to care for insured persons during the first 
thirteen weeks of iniibility to work; thereafter responsibility was 
to be assumed by the agencies of accident insurance. It is to be 
obsenTd, too, that the govcrniucnt abandoned its original plan 
of insurance by the state direct and accepted in lieu of a central 
state institution an arrangement for trade organisations, based on 
the principle of mutual liability. Even Bismarck admitted that 
the scheme first proposed savoured too much of bureaucracy. On 
May 31, 1883, the Sickness Insurance Bill was adopted by the 
Reichstag by a majority of 117 votes. The law was promulgated 
June 15, 1883, and it took effect December 1, 1884. 

The Accident Insurance Bill introduced in the spring of 1882 
did not receive legislative sanction, but wdlh some modifications it 
was re-introduced in March, 1884. In supporting the new bill in 
the Reichstag Bismarck freely admitted that the difficultics of 
accident insurance were very great and that it would be desirable 
to begin wdtli a measure extending, as did the present one, to only 
a section of the great industrial army. ”The whole matter,” he 
asserted, “centers in the question, Is it tlie duty of the state, or 
is it not, to provide for its lielplcss citizens? I maintain that it 
is its duty, that it is the duty not only of the * Christian State,* 
as I ventured once to call it when speaking of practical Christian¬ 
ity, but of every state. It would be foolish for a corporation to 
undertake matters which the individual can attend to alone; and 
similarly tlic purposes which the parish can fulfil with justice and 
with advantage are left to the parish. But there are purposes 
which only the state as a whole can fulfil. ... To these . . . be¬ 
long the help of the necessitous and the removal of those just 
iomplaints which provide Social Democracy with really effective 
nmterial for agitation. This is the duty of the state, a duty 
which the state cannot permanently disregard.** ^ To leave to 

* DawBOD, Bismarck and State Socialism^ 118. 
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private initiative the creation and management of social insur¬ 
ance agencies meant, Bismarck insisted, to encourage private 
speculation on the misfortunes of the labouring population. The 
Accident Insurance Bill was finally passed by a substantial major¬ 
ity, on July 6, 1884, and it became effective October 1, 1885. 

After the two foregoing measures were well in operation, the 
third project of the series was launched, that of insurance against 
old age and invalidity. The first draft of a bill upon this subject 
made its appearance on November 17, 1887. From the outset, 
the provision of pensions for the aged and the incapacitated had 
formed a part of Bismarck's program, and consideration of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the plan had crept into the offi¬ 
cial utterances and parliamentary debates upon various related 
proposals. While the old-age project was pending there occurred 
the death of Emperor Vrilliam I, the three-months' reign of Em¬ 
peror Frederick, and the accession of Emperor William II. Any 
doubt concerning the social policy of the last-mentioned sovereign 
was dispelled at his accession b}’^ an unc(iuivocal declaration of 
purpose to “carry on the work of social-political legislation" be¬ 
gun under William I. And after some inevitable delay the Old- 
Age and Invalidity Bill was passed by the Reichstag, June 22, 
1889. The time of its taking effect was left to be fixed by the 
Emperor and the Bundesratli; and the date selected was January 
1, 1891. 

Subsequent Amendment: the Codification of 1911. Each of 
the trio of measures mentioned was partial and experimental. 
There was little disposition to suppose that steps of the kind if 
once taken, could be wholly retraced. But it was recognised that 
the details of the system as established would need to be tested 
and to be modified frequently in accordance with the dictates of 
experience. Social insurance amending acts after 1884 were nu¬ 
merous, and it would be wearisome to attempt in this place even 
an enumeration of them. Suffice it to say that by acts of 1885 
and 1886 the Sickness Insurance Law was extended in scope until 
it reached virtually the entire working-class and the smaller 
official class of the Empire; that in 1885 the Accident Insurance 
Law was extended to the postal, railway, telegraph, naval, and 
military administrative services, and to the carrying, inland navi¬ 
gation, and other trades; and that in 1886 the same law was ap¬ 
plied to soldiers and to persons engaged in agriculture and for- 
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estry, and in 1887 to workmen employed in building operations 
and to sailors and all persons engaged in marine occupations. All 
of the insurance laws were revised and to some extent codified be¬ 
tween the years 1899 and 1903. 

Although by force of circumstances the compulsory insurance 
system was introduced in each of its three major forms by differ¬ 
ent acts and at different dates, and in each lorm was extended to 
various branches of industry after varying interv^als, there lingered 
an ideal of one grand, unified system. This ideal the government 
was obliged for a time to abandon. None the less, during the first 
decade of the present century tlie problem of closer co-ordination 
was given a good deal of attention, and in 1910 the Imperial au¬ 
thorities got so far as to cause to be prepared a draft of a single 
law covering every phase of social insurance in the Empire. After 
being approved in the Bundesrath, this instrument was submitted 
to the Reichstag, and on July 19, 1911, it w^as adopted by that 
body. Thus was instituted the great Reichs-V(rsichcrungsord- 
nu7ig, or Workmen s Insurance Code, which was operative in the 
Empire in 1914, replacing the separate laws or scries of laws 
under which sickness, accident, and invalidity insurance were 
formerly administered. The vastness which the subject had 
acquired may be indicated by the fact that the statute of 1911 
contained a total of 1,805 article‘s, in addition to an '‘introductory 
law^’ containing 104 more. It embodied tlje development of a 
scheme of compulsory insurance througli a quarter of a century 
and covering substantially the entire industrial population of the 
Empire, a system which is easily the most elaborate of the kind 
that the world has known.^ 

Arrangements for Administration. The new Code was based 
upon a recognition of the necessity of maintaining the separate¬ 
ness of the various institutions which, by successive amplifications 
and adaptations running back through three decades, had been 
brought to the point of meeting quite completely the needs of the 
employers and the employees. No attempt, therefore, was made 
to consolidate the organisations conducting sickness, accident, and 
invalidity insurance. In so far as changes were introduced relat¬ 
ing to administration, the effort was rather to obtain more co- 

* The complete text of the Code is printed in Rcirhageaetzhlattf Aug. 1, 1011, 
r»09 ff. For an English version see Bulletin of XT. S. Bureau of Tjahour, No. 96 
(Sept., 1911), ril4-774. 
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operation among these different organisations by simplifying the 
agencies of control and establishing a single and centralised sys¬ 
tem of supervision. To this end the law of 1911 provided a single 
set of authorities charged with the duty of supervising all organ¬ 
isations throughout the country administering insurance in any of 
the several forms. These supervisory authorities were in three 
grades. At the bottom was the Vcrsicheningsamt, or “local in¬ 
surance office,” covering a small area, and presided over by a 
VersicherungsamimariUj or director, who was a public official, and 
who was assisted by a board of at least twelve local representa¬ 
tives of employers and of workingmen (equally divided), by a 
“judgment” committee of three members charged with the han¬ 
dling of matters referred to it by law, and by a “decision” com¬ 
mittee of three. 

Above the local insurance office stood the “higher judicial, 
decision, and supervisory” authority known as the Oberversicher- 
ungsamt, or superior insurance office. This agency replaced the 
former arbitration courts for workingmenV insurance. Each 
superior office was presided over by a director appointed for life 
or for a term prescribed by state law, with a body of associates, 
normally numbering forty, elected onc-half from the employers 
and one-half from the insured persons. The superior office created 
one or more SpnichkarnmcTTi, or judgment chambers, and one or 
more Beschlusskavimcm, or decision chambers, whose rulings upon 
appeals were final in many matters. At the top stood the 
Reichsversichcmngmmty or Imperial Insurance Office, which exer¬ 
cised general supervision over the entire system.* This office was 
composed of permanent and non-permanent members. The presi¬ 
dent and the other permanent members were appointed for life 
by the Emperor, on nomination of the Bundesrath. Of the 
thirty-two non-permanent members, the Bundesrath elected eight, 
the employers twelve, and the insured persons twelve. The 
regulations governing the method of election were complicated in 
the extreme. For purposes of business the Office was organised 
into a Grossen-senat, or great senate, a number of SprurhscnatCy 
or judgment senates, and a number of BrschLuss-senate^ or decision 
senates, all to exercise functions defined minutely by law. There 

* Except that in Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, and WUrttemberg, Landesv^r- 
ncherungsamten, or state inaiiraiice offirea, took the place of the Imperial 
Office in relation to insurance organisations located entirely within the 
boundaries of these states respectively- 
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was also a Rechnungsstcllc, or acoountiiig bureau. The costs of 
the entire administrative mechanism were borne by the Empire. 

The Growth of Sickness Insurance. The sickness insurance 
law of 1883 was originally extended only to persons employed in 
, mines, quarriee, factories, and certain other industrial establish¬ 
ments, and receiving an annual wage of not over 2,000 marks 
($476). By amendments adopted in 1885, 1886, and later years, 
however, the provisions of the measure were made to apply to a 
very much larger body of working-people. The act of 1911 made 
compulsory for the first time the insurance (against sickness) of 
several important groups, including agricultural labourers, house¬ 
hold servants, teachers and tutors, members of orchestras and 
theatrical companies, members of ship’s crews, clerks and appren¬ 
tices in pharmacies, and persons engaged in home indu^Jtries—in 
effect extending the system to workers of every sort whose annual 
wage or salary fell below 2,000 marks. Certain classes of work¬ 
men who were not compulsorily insured might insure themselves 
voluntarily. With some exceptions, only persons actually em¬ 
ployed might be directly insured under the laws, and the obliga¬ 
tion to become insured followed automatically on employment. 
Normally, the wife and children of workmen were not insured 
unless they were themselves employed, although in the case of 
sickness insurance the local societies might, under certain con¬ 
ditions, so extend the benefit as to include medical treatment for 
the workingman’s wife and children, and many societies availed 
tlicmsclves of the privileges. Insurance was effected through local 
societies of insured persons, and the society to which a working¬ 
man should belong was determined for him automatically by the 
place at which he lived or worked or the form of occupation in 
which he was engaged. 

The law provided for six absolutely independent kinds of sick¬ 
ness insurance funds, each to be administered for the benefit of 
certain stipulated classes or bodies of people. There was, for 
example, the “local fund,” to which, in certain localities, all work¬ 
ingmen of the community belonged; the “factory fund,” in which 
the workmen of an industrial establishment employing more than 
fifty hands were insured; and the “miners^ fund,” maintained ex¬ 
clusively for miners. In so far as possible, pre-existing Krankeru-' 
kassen, or sick-benefit societies, were perpetuated and adapted to 
the purposes of the enlarged system. Each fund was sustained 
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by the workingmen and the employers, with occasionally some 
assistance from the community and from private individuals. As 
a rule, the employers contributed one-third and the workingmen 
two-thirds; although the law of 1911 prescribed that contributions 
to one of the classes, known as ''gild funds,^^ might be levied 
equally upon the two parties. In practice, the employers paid 
the entire amounts and deducted accordingly from the employee’s 
wages. The expense to the worker was very small. It varied 
according to the trade and the locality between 1^ per cent, 
and 4 per cent, of the daily wage, rarely exceeding 3 per cent. 
The funds were administered by boards representing both em¬ 
ployers and employees, the members being chosen at meetings 
in which it was the privilege of every contributor to take part. 
These boards were supervised by the hierarchy of insurance of¬ 
ficers previously mentioned. The benefits comprised, in the main, 
free medical and surgical treatment, hospital or home care, burial 
money in the event of death, and a sick allowance amounting to 
one-half (in some instances three-fourths) of the wage the bene¬ 
ficiary was accustomed to receive, and beginning the third day 
of sickness. If illness was continued beyond a half-year, the 
burden was transferred to the accident insurance fund.^ Thc«e 
were the benefits which the law prescribed. In point of fact, in 
the large industrial centers others of a social or charitable nature 
were not infrequently provided. 

In 1907 the number of sickness insurance societies in the Em¬ 
pire was 23,232, and the number of persons insured tlirough them 
was 12,138,966 (8,972,210 men and 3,166,756 women), comprising 
approximately nineteen per cent, of the Empire's population. In 
1885, at the close of the first year of the operation of the system, 
the percentage of insured persons was ten; in 1890 it was four¬ 
teen; and in 1900 it was eighteen. In 1910 the number of in¬ 
sured persons exceeded tnirteen millions, being twenty-one per 
cent, of the total population, and the average membership per 
society (excluding miners' societies) was 572. When statistics 
under the law of 1911 became available they revealed a heavy 
increase in both number and percentage of the insured. The 
number of societies, however, was shown to have been reduced, 

* Prior to 1904 the transfer was made at the end of thirteen weeks. P<»r- 
Bons Bufferiof? from accident arc still entitled to receive benefit from bicknesB 
Bocieties for the first thirteen weeks of disabilitv 
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for the law strongly encouraged the maintenance of larger and 
fewer local organisations. 

Later Character and Extent of Accident Insurance. The orig¬ 
inal accident insurance law, enacted in 1884, applied only to a 
few specially hazardous trades. Subsequent legislation extended it 
to other forms of occupation, including agriculture, forestry, and 
marine navigation. And finally the act of 1911 broadened its 
scope to an extent such that practically no industries of impor 
tance remained unreached. Government employees in postal, 
telegraph, and railway services, and in industrial enterprises of 
the army and navy, unless otherwise provided for, came under 
the provisions of the law. And substantially all workingmen, ir¬ 
respective of wages, and all inferior administralive and operating 
officials whose yearly salaries did not exceed 5,000 marks were 
required to be insured.^ The funds by which the system was 
maintained were contributed entirely by the employers, and they 
were administered by mutual associations of employers engaged in 
the same general trades or industries. When a man set up or 
acquired a business of any sort which was comprehended within 
the terms of the law he automatically became a member of the 
local employers' association covering that particular kind of busi¬ 
ness, and he was bound to contribute to the in‘^urance fund of 
this association in proportion to his pay-roll and to the degree 
of risk assumed by labourers in his employ.^ 

These associations were managed by elected representatives of 
the employers, under the super\dsion of the state insurance offices. 
They could classify trades, fix danger schedules, and enforce reg¬ 
ulations concerning the use of appliances for the prevention of 
accidents. They were solely liable for the indemnities as they 
fell due. There was no liability on the part of the employer 
to pay the indemnity to the workm.an, his liability being solely to 
the mutual association for the premiums assessed against him. 
The money to pay the indemnities currently was advanced to 
the associations by the Imperial government, and at the close of 
the year the associations must apportion among their members 
the cost of repaying the amounts borrowed, including the outlays 

^ Prior (0 1911 ouly offirials whose annual earning were leas than 3,000 
marks were under aiich requirement. 

“It may he observed, however, that Article .54.S of the Code empowered the 
Puudesratli to exempt from the insurance ^'establishments haviuf? no particular 
accident risk.” 
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for administration. The solvency of the associations was gua 
anteed by the Empire. The scale of compensation was determint 
by law, and any injury by accident in the course of cmploymei 
causing death, or disability for more than three days, was i 
demnified, unless it could be shown that the injury arose fro 
culpable negligence on the part of the employee or from tij 
performance of an illegal act. An industrial accident, as define 
by the law, must be a sudden occurrenee at a specific time, Th 
gradual acquirement of industrial or occupational diseases did no 
come within the terms of the code, although the Bundesrath wa 
empowered to extend the measure in this direction if it de 
sired. 

The benefits of accident insurance were not changed by the leg¬ 
islation of 1911. Compensation for injury included in all c.'sej 
free medical attendance (with surgical treatment, if needed), paic 
for during the first thirteen 'weeks from the sick fund and after¬ 
wards by the employers' associations. There was also in all in¬ 
stances a cash benefit. In case of total disability, this involved 
(1) fifty per cent, of the daily wage of persons similarly employed 
in the community, but not exceeding three marks, paid by the 
sick-benefit funds from the beginning of the fourth day to the 
end of the fourth week, (2) from the fiftli to the end of the thir¬ 
teenth week the allowance just mentioned plus 10 2-3 per cent 
contributed by the employer direct, and (3) after tliirteen weeks, 
66 2-3 per cent, of the average annual earnings of the injured per¬ 
son, paid entirely by the employers' assoeiation. In eases of 
partial disability the cash benefit was determined by a scale 
arranged on the principle of compensation for two-lhirds of the 
impairment of earning power. In cases of accidental deatli com¬ 
pensation consisted of a burial benefit equal to oiie-fifteciitli of 
the annual earnings of the deceased (but in no event less than 
fifty marks), together witli pensions in varying amounts uiidei 
varying eircuinstiinees, for widows, eliildrcn, and other dependents. 
Pensions miglit in no case exceed sixty per cent of tlic annual 
earnings of ilie deceased. Between 1885 and 1907 the number of 
persons covered by accident insurance rose from 3,251,336 to 21,- 
172,027. After 1911 the number became considerably largei. 

Invalidity, Old-Age, and Survivors’ In.surance, The law 
establishing invalidity and old-age in.suranee went into operation 
January 1. 1891. It was reulaced by a new statute upon tho 
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subject in 1899, and it is significant that 'whereas the original 
measure was forced through tlic Reichstag with the greatest dif 
ficulty, being carried eventually b'V ii slender majority of twent>f 
votes, the act of 1899, by wliieh the scope of old-age insuraiico 
materially broadened, was curried almost iwuiiiinously. The 
application of tlie law w/is further extended by the revision of 
1911, notably in respect to '"sundvors^ insurance/' i.c., the in¬ 
surance of widows and orphans. As the law stood in 1914, with 
few exceptions, every person over the age of sixteen, working for 
wages, must insure against invalidity and old age. Invalidity was 
defined as total and permanent disability not caused by occupa¬ 
tional accident. The law extended, also, to numerous groups of 
salaried men and women, especially teachers and managing em¬ 
ployees, whose annual earnings fell below 2,000 marks. The cost 
of old-age and invalidity peii'^ions was borne in part by the 
Imi)crial treasury, but principally by funds contributed equally 
by the insured and their employers. The system represented a 
compromise between the desire of some that the state bear the 
whole of the cost and the ideas of others wdio would make of 
the insurance system simply a device for compuKory saving. The 
contribution made by the workingman varied from 7 to 18 pfen¬ 
nigs (1*4 to 4 cents) a week, according to the amount of wages 
received. 

The law entitled all contributing wage-earners to (1) an in¬ 
validity annuity in the event of permanent disability (save by 
(K'cupational accident) so complete that as much as two-thirds 
of the individuars earning-power was lost, and (2) an old-age 
annuity, piiyablc to all who had completed their seventieth year, 
without regard to physical capacity. The amount of payment was 
fixed in accordance with a five-fold schedule of wages and con¬ 
tributions, on the general principle that the beneficiary should 
receive a sum equivalent to two-thirds of the average wage of 
the class to which he belonged. Old-age pensions were paid pri¬ 
marily from the general invalidity fund, but to each pension the 
Imperial government added the sum of fifty marks a year. No 
person might receive an invalidity and an old-age pension at the 
same time. Aside from bearing the expenses of administration 
and paying the contributions of men while serving in the army 
and the navy, the old-age subvention was the only fiscal burden 
which the government assumed in relation to any part of the 
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entire insurance system. Some outlay, of course, was involved 
in the collection of statistics, the hearing of appeals, and other 
incidental activities, but the total obligation which fell upon the 
Imperial treasury was small. In 1906 it amounted to only 48,- 
757,608 marks. In 1907 the number of persons insured against 
invalidity and old-age was 14,958,118 (10,350,293 men and 
4,607,825 women). 

The law of 1911 added to the three main branches of working- 
men^s insurance a fourth, namely, ''survivors' insurance," apply¬ 
ing to widows and orphans. For purposes of administration the 
new branch was combined with invalidity insurance, but it really 
constituted a separate division of the system. The widow's pen¬ 
sion for whicli provision was made was a benefit paid to the 
invalid widow of an insured person, so long as she remained un¬ 
married.^ It consisted of three-tenths of the invalidity pension 
of the deceased, plus an Imperial subsidy of fifty marks a year. 
The orphan’s pension was paid to all cliildren of the deceased in¬ 
sured person until they attained the age of fifteen. It consisted 
of an annual Imperial subsidy of twenty-five marks plus three- 
twentieths of the invalidity pension of the deceased for one orphan 
and one-fortieth of this pension for each additional orphan. Ther.e 
was imposed the general limitatipn (1) that the orphans’ pensions 
might not exceed the amount of the invalidity pension of the 
deceased; and (2) that the aggregate sum of the widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions might not exceed one and one-half times the 
pension of tlic deceased. The provision thus made for invalid 
widows and for orphans was a minor one, yet it unquestionably 
met a very real need. 

The Care of Tuberculous Wage-Earners. A further interesting 
aspect of tJerman invalidity insurance was the provision that had 
been made for the care of that special class of afflicted persons 
which, while imposing upon the invalidity funds a burden of ex¬ 
ceptional proportions, was yet susceptible of remedial treatment, 
namely, workers suffering from, or threatened with, tuberculosis 
of the lungs. This one disease was responsible for fifteen per 

'“That widow shall be considered an invalid who is no longer in a condi¬ 
tion to earn, through work which corresponds to her powers and abilities, and 
which with a proper consideration of her education and hei‘ previous social 
status she may be expected to perform, one-third of that amount which 
physically and mentally sound women of the snine kind and with similar 
education are accustomed to earn through labour in tbe same region.^ 
Insurance Code, Art. 1258. 
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cent, of the disability annuities granted to men and for nine 
and one-half per cent, of those granted to women. The invalidity 
insurance law of 1899 stipulated that when an insured person 
should fall so ill that incapacity to earn a livelihood seemed 
likely to result, the insurance institution to which he belonged 
should have the power to require him to undergo treatment to such 
extent as it might deem desirable, in order to avert the contingency 
of the insured personas becoming a charge upon the invalidity fund. 
This provision was continued in the law of 1911.^ 

Under the authority thus conferred invalidity insurance organ¬ 
isations established a chain of special sanatoria, numbering fifteen 
in 1902 and thirty-seven in 1909. In addition, public sanatoria 
were founded by provincial, communal, and other local authorities, 
largely from funds provided at low rates of interest by tlie inva¬ 
lidity insurance institutions. In 1911 there were in tlie Empire 
not fewer than ninety-nine of these public sanatoria for the 
treatment of tuberculous wage-earners. The number of tuber¬ 
culous working-people receiving treatment in public sanatoria 
rose from 3,334 in 1897 to 42,232 in 1909, and the aggregate 
number cared for during the twelve years was 272,480. The 
amount disbursed in this period on ac(‘ount of the treatment of 
tuberculous wage-earners by invalidity insurance institutions was 
approximately one hundred million marks. Statistics show that 
of the persons treated a very large proportion were rc'^iored to 
health, at least within the meaning of the insurance law's, and that 
the investment of the insurance organisations in this direction was 
good business, wdiatever it might be in addition. Bc'^ides main¬ 
taining sanatoria of their owm and loaning money to local admin- 
i* trative authorities to maintain others, the insurance associations 
contributed liberally to the support of the general anti-tuberculosis 
movement which in late years had made much headway in the 
Empire. As a consequence largely of their efforts, supported sys¬ 
tematically by the public authorities, the mortality from tuber¬ 
culosis of the lungs for the Empire as a whole fell from 23.08 per 
ten thousand during 1895-99 to 18.45 during 1905-09.“ 

' If the afflicted person was married, if he had a household of his own, or if 
he was a member of the household of his parents, he mi^ht not be placed in a 
hospital or in an establishment for convalescents without his (‘onsent. 

* For further statistics upon (his subject see liulletin of V. S. Bureau of 
Labour, Whole No. lOl (Wasbington, 1912), 9-10. The subject is discussed 
in Dawson, Social Insurance in Germany^ Chap. Yll. 
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Insurance of Salaried Employees. The year 1911, in wliicli was 
promulgated the Worknien^s Insurance Code, witnessed the enact¬ 
ment of a second social insurance measure of large importance. 
This is the Versicherungsgesetz fiur Angestellte, or Law Relating to 
the Insurance of Salaried Employees, of December 20, 1911.^ 
Until within the past twenty or twenty-five years social insurance 
in the various countries was planned to be aijplicable primarily, 
and generally exclusively, to wage-earners. The first state to 
adopt a system of insurance for salaried employees was Austria, 
whose law of December 16, 1906, providing lor insurance against 
invalidity and old age became operative January 1, 1909. In 
1910 salaried employees were included in the old-age pension law 
of France. In (Germany the first lormal demand for a system of 
invalidity and old-age pensions came from an association of em¬ 
ployees in the Rhine district in 1895. Other groups made similar 
demand^ in succeeding years, and in 1901 a federation of associa¬ 
tions was established to promote the movement. Most of the 
employees from whom the demand came were already included 
in the workmen’s insurance system. Their contention was, how¬ 
ever, that the benefits accruing from this source were dispropor¬ 
tionate to the needs and standards of clerks, accountants, and 
other people of similar station, and to prove thal this was true 
they instituted, in 1903, an elaborate investigation of the economic 
status of the salaried employee chis^ in all of its aspe(‘ts. The 
data of this investigation were compiled by the Imperial Statistical 
Office, and in 1907 the results were transmitted to the Reichstag. 
A projected scheme of insurance which accompanied the re])ort 
proved impracticable, because it called for an outlay of not less 
th.an nineteen per cent, of the earnings of insured pensons. Far¬ 
ther investigation showed, however, that voluntary insurance or¬ 
ganisations were already in existence whi(‘h \^ere providing reason¬ 
able benefits for employees at a total cost of about eight per cent, 
of their .warnings. Accordingly, in 1908 a second memorial was 
submitted to the Reichstag outlining a plan calling for an eight 
per cent, expenditure. In January, 1911, a bill based upon the 
memorial was presented by the government; four months later a 
second draft was submitted; and on December 20 the bill became 


* Text in Reirkttffeaetzhlatf, Dec. 28, 1011, seit 080-1 Ofil. For an English 
version see Bulletin of IT S. Knmiu of ijubour. Whole No. 107 (Wushiugtou, 
1012 ). 
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iaw. The time of the taking effect of the measure, left for subse^ 
quent determination, was eventually fixed at January 1, 1913. 

The new law—which was an elaborate instrument arranged in 
399 articles—was made applicable to all persons employed for 
compensation in directing or administrative positions or occupai 
tions of a clerical nature whose yearly salary" did not exceed five 
thousand marks. It was estimated that it would reach 2,000,000 
persons, of whom 420,000 were women. Three-fourths of the 
persons affected were included in some part of the insurance sys¬ 
tem already in operation, and they were now vested with two 
sets of benefits. The new insurance, while supplementary, was 
independent, and it was compulsory. The cost of iu was met 
by contributions in equal parts by the employees and the em¬ 
ployers. On a basis of salary, employees were divided into nine 
classes, and members of any one class paid the same, regardless 
of age, sex, or other condition. These contributions were deducted 
by the employer, who at the same time added liis half, periodically, 
when salaries fell due. The government bore no part of the 
expense. Administration was vested in a special Imperial Insur¬ 
ance Institute, working through a corps of officials in charge of 
local offices. The principal benefits consisted of retirement pen¬ 
sions and pensions to survivors, i.e., widows and orphans. The 
retirement pension was paid on tlie completion of tlie employee’s 
‘i.ixty-fifth year, or on the occurrence of occupational disability. 
The yearly amount of this pension for men was one-fourth of the 
sum of the dues paid in during the first one hundred and twenty 
months, plus one-eighth of the dues paid after that period; for 
women there was some variation. The pension of a widow wa? 
two-fifths of the pension which the husband was receiving at the 
time of his death, or would have received had he been disabled 
Orphans under eighteen years of age received on the death of the 
father a pension equal to one-fifth of the widow's pension; but 
if the mother was also dead, the pension w’as one-third of the 
widow’s pension. Orphans’ pensions terminated at the age oi 
eighteen, or at marriage. In the great majority of cases the pen¬ 
sions received from the salaried employees’ pension fund were 
in addition to benefits received under the workmen’s insurance 
system.^ 

*On the inanrance of salaried employees see Dawson, S^ocial Inanrance fn 
Orrmavff. Thap. X. 
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Semedies for Unemployment: Labour Exchanges. Officially, 
Germany had never admitted the socialist contention that every 
able-bodied man has an inalienable right to remunerative em¬ 
ployment. That she had not done so may be explained perhaps 
by the prominence which had been accorded the proposition in the 
socialist creed. Speaking on the Accident Insurance Bill in 1884, 
none the less, Bismarck not only substantially accepted the con¬ 
tention but made it his own by proclaiming forcefully the work¬ 
ingman’s “right to labour” (Rccht auf Arbeit), as laid down in 
the common law of Prussia, and by insisting that the state was 
ultimately responsible for those of its citizens who, through no 
fault of their own, lacked the opportunity to procure work and 
therefore the means of subsistence. And the devices that were 
brought to bear in the next forty years to minimise the evils of 
unemployment tended strongly toward a recognition of the social¬ 
ist principle. These devices may be grouped under three heads, 
in the order of their importance: (1) labour exchanges, or labour 
bureaus, (2) Herbcrgcn, or “home lodging-houses,” and public 
relief stations, and (3) insurance against unemployment. 

The German method of dealing with unemployment was the 
very practical one of bringing together with as little delay and 
inconvenience as might be persons who wanted work and persons 
who wanted workers. The principal instrument employed to this 
end was the labour exchange, or labour registration bureau. Here 
and there, as in Leipzig, there were public labour bureaus in Ger¬ 
many jis much as eighty years ago, and the earliest private 
establishment of the kind was founded at Stuttgart by a w^orking- 
meu’s improvement society as early as 1865. A private bureau 
appeared in Cologne in 1874, one in Berlin in 1883, one in HanovcT 
in 1889, one in Diisseldorf in 1890, one in Karlsruhe in 1891, and 
one in Freiburg in 1892. Most of these were early converted into 
municipal bureaus, and the number of such institutions created 
between 1893 and the close of the century was eighty-iive. After 
1900 the increase was rapid, and by 1907 there were reported some 
four hundred bureaus maintained by the municipalities, together 
with a very considerable number maintained by trade unions, 
gilds, and private persons. In practically every industrial center 
of importance there was a public bureau, and by these alone em¬ 
ployment was found for from 500,000 to 1,000,000 men and women 
during the course of every twelvemonth. The public bureaus were 
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administered, as a rule, by special municipal officials and in build¬ 
ings or rooms set apart for the purpose. Classified lists were 
kept on file, both of persons seeking employment and of persons 
desiring labourers, and every one interested was invited to con¬ 
sult these lists and to receive any supplemental^' inlormation tliat 
might be in the possession of the officials. At the private regis¬ 
tries there was often a small fee to be paid, but the services of 
the public ones were almost uniformly free. The period for 
which an applicant registered varied from two weeks to several 
months, and it might be extended indefinitely. At the larger reg¬ 
istries waiting-rooms were provided in which the registered un¬ 
employed might find shelter and sustenance during tlie day, and 
in which from time to time lists of applications for labourers were 
read aloud by the official in charge. As a rule, applicants for 
skilled labour were con'^idcred in the order of their ability, and 
applicants for unskilled labour in the order of their appearance, 
save that priority W’as accorded men w'ho were heads of families. 
The Berlin registry, established in 1883, was conducted on non¬ 
municipal lines by a society known as the Ccntralvcrcin fiir Ar- 
boitmachweifi, or Central Association for Labour Registration. 
Under a liberal organisation, this Association drew in (he labour 
bureaus of many unions; and its administrative board of twenty- 
one members was advised by a committee of employers and work¬ 
men in each branch of industry represented on the exchange. After 
1902 its wa)rk W’as carried on in a commodious and well equipped 
structure in the Gorinanstraase, built by the Imperial Insurance 
Office and leased to the Association at a nominal figure. There 
were three vast apartments, one for skilled workmen, one for 
unskilled w^irkmcn, and one for women. In each there was a hall 
in which seekers of cmjiloyment sat, groui)ed by occupations, 
awaiting the announcement of positions to be filled. In 1908 this 
bureau alone secured work for 120,000 persons. In many centers, 
as Berlin, Munich, and Diisseldorf, there was a tendency toward 
thu amalgamation of trade-union and private registries with the 
public ones, to the end that all agencies of the sort within a city 
might be brought under a common management. In some states 
the municipal bureaus were organised in an association, in order 
that uniformity of practice might be maintained, lists of appli¬ 
cants might be conveniently exchanged, and exceptional surpluses 
or shortages might be more readily handled. Wiirttemberg or- 
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ganised the first state system of bureaus, in 1895; Bavaria, Baden, 
and a few other states followed. There were also associations for 
northern, middle, and southern Germany. And in 1898 there was 
established a voluntary association, the Verband Deutscher At- 
beitsnachweis, for the Empire.^ 

Other Remedies: Municipal Unemployment Insurance. The 

services rendered by the labour bureaus were supplemented by 
Lhose of certain other agencies, notably the Ilerbergen zur 
Hcimath, or “home lodging-houses,” and the Verpflegungssta- 
tioTijcn, or “public relief stations.” It was recognised in Germany 
that under modem economic conditions a certain amount of un¬ 
employment is inevitable. Strikes, lockouts, failures, business 
depression, the invention of new methoas or machinery constantly 
involve, in some measure, the dislocation of industry. To the 
Dnd that the man in need of work might be encouraged to set 
actively about the finding of it, liundrcds of lodging-houses and 
relief stations were established which ministered exclusively to the 
wandering labourer, and it was possible for a man of this class 
to traverse very nearly all parts of the Empire, earning his way 
as he went, or receiving sustenance and shelter entirely without 
cost. The Herbergcn were private establishments, founded and 
maintained by philanthropic individuals or societies. The first 
one was opened at Bonn in 1854 oy a professor in the university, 
Clemens Theodor Perthes. The majority were organised in con¬ 
nection with labour registries, and more than half of them had 
savings-bank features. They were required to be controlled by 
responsible committees, to be clean and cheap, and to be con¬ 
ducted with a view to the inculcation of morality and thrift. In 
order to procure admission the worker must prove that he needed 
assistance and must be able to produce a passport showing that 
he had recently been employed. He could pay ten or twelve cents 
for his lodging and breakfast, or, if he had less than a mark 
in cash, lie could make the necessary settlement by spending four 
hours at wood-chopping or some other simple form of labour. 

The relief station differed from the Herbcrge principally in 
that it was a public institution. To destitute wanderers it like¬ 
wise offered food and lodging, but only in return for work. Here, 
also, no one might be admitted unless he could produce a certificate 

^For a {foofi description of a typical muaicipal bureau—that of Munich^ 
see DMtVan, The German Workman, Chap. 11. 
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or other evidence of recent employment. In the industrial regions 
of southern Germany, and especially in Westphalia, the lodging- 
house and relief station were developed to such a degree that 
vagabondage and beggary became rare. There were also some 
two score labour colonies—some public and some private—in 
which agriculture was carried on for the support of such men as 
cared to join them. They were not penal establishments, but they 
were closely regulated, and at the bottom of the economic scale 
they fulfilled a distinctly useful function. 

Finally, there was a certain amount of unemployment insur¬ 
ance, although this particular form of social amelioration was 
not carried as far in Germany as in some other countries. The 
first experiment with insurance of this nature was undertaken 
at Cologne in 1894, being inspired principally by the success 
of the Swiss, especially at Berne, in the field. An endowment 
fund was contributed, in part by the city council and in part by 
private philanthropists, and the work of administration was 
vested in an unemployment bureau consisting of twenty-six citi¬ 
zens comprising the mayor of the city, the president of the local 
labour exchange, twelve insured workingmen elected by the in¬ 
sured, and twelve honorary members chosen from the philanthropic 
contributors to the insurance fund. To avail himself of the ben¬ 
efits of the system, the skilled labourer was required to pay in 
45 pfennigs, and the unskilled 35 pfennigs, a week during 
thirty-four weeks of the year. Between December 1 and March 
1 a member who lacked employment was entitled to draw from 
the fund two marks a day during twenty days succeeding the 
third day of worklessness, and thereafter one mark a day. Mem¬ 
bership was open to all independent able-bodied workingmen of a 
minimum age of eighteen years and resident in Cologne at least 
twelve months. A workingman might not benefit if he were on 
strike, if he had been dismissed through fault of his own, if he 
refused work, or if he had given false information concerning 
himself. For a time the number of insured persons grew slowly, 
but the system justified its existence, and within a decade it 
passed beyond the stage of experiment. Although modified in 
details from year to year, the plan operated in 1914 upon sub¬ 
stantially the lines originally devised. In the winter of 1910 the 
number of insured persons was 1,957, and seventy-six per cent, 
of them became entitled to insurance money, to the aggregate 
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amount of 61,934 marks.^ After 1900 the example of Cologne 
was followed, although with many local variations, by Munich, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Diisseldorf, Strassburg, Freiburg, Liibeck, Karls¬ 
ruhe, Elberfeld, Magdeburg, and a number of other cities.® The 
large powers which, in Germany, were conferred upon municipali¬ 
ties made it possible for projects of this kind to be embarked 
upon without hindrance from the state. 

Proposals for State and Imperial Unemployment Insurance. 
Thus far the only provisions for unemployment insurance in Ger¬ 
many were those made by the municipalities, together with certain 
arrangements effected by trade unions, employers, and other pri¬ 
vate or semi-private agencies. As might be supposed, there was 
demand from various quarters for the provision of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance by the states, and also by the Empire. The 
question of state insurance was agitated most actively in Bava¬ 
ria, where a commission to study the subject was appointed in 
1908. In 1901) the Bavarian government directed the attention 
of the principal towns of the country to the necessity of taking 
measures to remedy the evils of unemployment and submitted for 
consideration a model scheme of unemployment insurance which 
had been formulated by a representative committee appointed 
for the purpose during the previous year.® The recommendation 
was without practical effect, perhaps for the reason, principally, 
that the government hold out no prospect of financial aid. The 
granting of aid by the state was prevented mainly by party antag¬ 
onisms, although it may be added that the employers as a class 
opposed it, on the ground that it would tend to strengthen the 
trade unions; and that the agricultural interests were also op¬ 
posed, on the ground that agricultural workmen stood in no 
need of insurance of this kind and that state assistance would 
impose an unreasonable burden on landed taxpayers. In Baden 
the question of state-aided insurance was given much considera¬ 
tion, and an elaborate report upon it was submitted to the gov¬ 
ernment. The obstacles were virtually the same as in Bavaria. 
In Wurttemberg, Hesse, and Saxony, also, the question received 
attention. In Wurttemberg a proposal that the state should grant 
assistance to trade unions which provided unemployment insur- 

'I. G. Gibbon, IJm^m'ploymcnt Insurance. 46-56. 

194-2aS, 208-214. 

” For A summary of the plan see Gibbon, Unemployment Insurance^ 214-216. 
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ance was rejected; likewise in Saxony, in January, 1910, a bill 
requiring the state to reimburse the local authorities for expendi¬ 
tures incurred in granting assistance in unemployment insurance. 
The pressure upon the states, especially in the south, was in¬ 
creasing, and in 1914 it seemed not unlikely that before the lapse 
of many years some provision for state aid would be made. Such 
aid would take the form, probably, of subsidies repaying to local 
authorities portions of the sums laid out by them in providing 
or assisting insurance. With definite prospect of the receipt of 
such subsidies the towns might be expected to institute and foster 
unemployment insurance systems much more generally than they 
at present did. 

Finally, there could not fail to be demand that the Imperial 
government should round out its extended insurance system by 
making direct proviMon for insurance again'^t unemployment. 
The Reichstag in 1902 passed a rc‘-olution asking the Imperial 
authorities to undertake a special inquiry into tlic subject. The 
investigation was made by the Imperial Bureau of Statistics, and 
after three years an elaborate report was presented to Parliament 
based upon experiments made and systems operating in Switzer¬ 
land and Belgium, as well as in Germany. While occupying the 
post of minister of the interior, Count von Posadowsky gave much 
attention to the subject and, wdth the aid of statisticians, worked 
out a tentative scheme embracing compulsory contributions by 
workmen during the period of employment, compulsory contri¬ 
butions by employers, and proportionate subsidies from the Im¬ 
perial treasury. Count von Posadowsky, however, was not fully 
satisfied with his plan, and it was never submitted formally, even 
to the Chancellor or Emperor. An obstacle that always loomed 
formidably was the condition of the Imperial finances, which 
seemed to preclude the inauguration of a new and costly service 
of the kind. In a formal statement issued in 1912 the Imperial 
government declared that there had not yet been discovered any 
basis for Imperial insurance against unemployment which could 
be adjudged acceptable. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE SPREAD OF SOCIAI. INSURANCE 

The Oerman Example Emulated. In respect to its compre¬ 
hensiveness, its connection with the state, and the compulsory 
nature of the benefits which it sought to bestow, the program of 
workingmen’s insurance which Bismarck succeeded in carrying 
through in Germany during the decade 1880-89 broke new ground. 
In several countries, including Prussia and other portions of Ger¬ 
many, various arrangements for insurance against accidents and 
sickness existed prior to 1880. But these arrangements were ap¬ 
plied to small groups of men; in most instances they were volun¬ 
tary rather than obligatoiy" and private rather than public; and 
at the best they were sporadic and unsystematic. Guided by a 
public minister who viewed affairs in the large, and impelled 
by the spirit of thoroughness which is characteristic of their legis¬ 
lation, the Germans of a generation ago led the way in the 
formulation of a groat co-ordinated scheme under which the entire 
wage-earning body might be protected agaiii'-t economic misfor¬ 
tune, and at the same time the burden of social support might be 
distributed with equity among tho^e who ought to bear it. At the 
time, the German experiment wa^ viewed in many quarters with 
surprise, and even with abhorrence. To many serious and open- 
minded critics the scheme seemed especially objectionable by rea¬ 
son of the large elements of state socialism which unquestionably 
were involved in it; although, as has been pointed out, the project 
was advocated by Bismarck primarily as an agency by wdiich 
the progress of socialism—revolutionary socialism, at all events 
—might be stayed. 

With little delay the essential success of the system, however, 
was made clear to all observers, and gradually the critics, both in 
and out of Germany, were obliged to revise their opinions The 
growth of socialism was by no means stopped, but—what was 
more important—it was demonstrated that Germany had hit 
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upon a scheme of social conservation whereby slie was enabled to 
increase tremendously the security and efficiency of her fast¬ 
growing industrial population, and at an expense which, consid¬ 
ering the magnitude of the end attained, was very slight. The 
upshot was that one after another of the states of Europe was 
influenced to investigate the possibilities of public insurance, and 
eventually to enact insurance measures directly inspired by Ger¬ 
man models, and following more or less closely the lines which 
the Germans had marked out. It is not to be assumed, of course, 
that no one of these states would have entered the field inde¬ 
pendently; none the less, the fact remains that every one of them 
availed itself freely of the example and the experience of the 
German Empire. There were by 1914 socijil insurance systems, 
more or less elaborate, in Great Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Switzerland, and Austria. 
Even in Russia and some of the Balkan states there were the 
beginnings of such systems. One may say not only that working¬ 
men's insurance in some form had become practically universal in 
Europe, but that in most countries there was a pronounced trend 
in the direction of a more comprehensive and connected system 
than as yet existed. No one can follow the course of pjuropean 
legislation without being aware that the decade preceding the war 
was exceedingly fruitful, in England, France, Belgium, and sev¬ 
eral other countries, in measures looking toward social ameliora¬ 
tion in general and the extension of workingmen’s insurance in 
particular. 

Nowhere wa‘^ the German scheme of compulsory insurance sub¬ 
jected to heartier criticism a generation ago than in Great Britain. 
In view of this fact it is interesting to observe that Great Britain 
by 1914 had insurance arrangements which at some points were 
even more elaborate than those prevailing in Germany, and that 
on the whole, no important European state save Germany herself 
has yielded so unreserved!}’' to the insurance idea as has the 
United Kingdom. The triumph of social insurance at Westminster 
came principally within the last decade before the war, i.e., after 
the accession of the Liberal party to power in December, 1905. 
The Liberals entered office with a program in which a very large 
place was provided for social legislation, including the prevention 
ot unemployment, the establishment of old-age pensions, the 
adjustment of labour issues, and the general amelioration of the 
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life of the poor and the unfortunate. Their record of achievement, 
while not one of unqualified success, or at all points of unques¬ 
tionable statesmanship, was remarkable. Four aspects of it which 
related especially to the subject of social insurance call for present 
attention; (1) the passage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1906; (2) the adoption, in 1908, of a general scheme of old-age 
pensions, extended considerably by legislation of 1909; (3) the 
establishment, under the National Insurance Act of 1911, of an 
elaborate system of insurance against sickness, involving the 
creation of important agencies for the consen^ation of the national 
health; and (4) the introduction, under terms of the measure last 
mentioned, of an experimental scheme of insurance against unem¬ 
ployment in the building and engineering trades. 

Beginnings of Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in Great 
Britain. In respect to occupational accidents Oreat Britain had 
not, as yet, in 1914 a system of compulsory insurance, but there 
was a thoroughgoing employer’s liability law, in accordance with 
whose provisions the great majority of employers carried insur¬ 
ance m ordinary insurance companies or in specially organised 
stock companies. This law, known commonly as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, was passed in 1906, and its effect, so far as 
the working population was concerned, was to guarantee protection 
almost, if not quite, the equal of that which would be derived 
from a compulsory accident insurance statute of the German type. 
The law was the product of prolonged consideration of the sub¬ 
ject both within and without Parliament, and it was but the 
latest and most comprehensive of several important British enact¬ 
ments within the field. Prior to 1880 workmen in the United 
Kingdom enjoyed no occupational protection save such as they 
were given by the common law. Under tlie common law an em¬ 
ployer was, as he is to-day, bound to take reasonable precautions 
to ^^ecure the safety of his employee and was liable for any injury 
sustained by his employee when it could be shown that the em¬ 
ployer was directly and personally at fault. The loopholes by 
which an employer could evade responsibility were, however, 
numerous, and in practice the employee was left without protection 
which was in any degree adequate. The principle of employers’ 
liability was incorporated in statutory law for the first time in 
Great Britain in 1880. The passage in that year of the first Em¬ 
ployers’ Liability Act was made possible only after ten years of 
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agitation, and to the end it was opposed by all of the great man¬ 
ufacturing, railway, and mining intcrestb. The act extended in a 
substantial manner the liability of the employer, yet a ver>’ large 
number of accidents did not fall within its provisions, and in 
reality it went no farther than did a Prussian statute passed as 
early as 1838. 

The law of 1880 was renewed from time to time, and in 1893 
a bill was introduced in the House of Commons to amend and 
extend it. Disagreement arose between the Lords and Cominonb 
and the bill was lost. Continued agitation culminated, however, 
in the highly important Workmen’s (Compensation Act of 1897, 
which was carried through by a Unioniht government under the 
leadership (in this matter) of Joseph Chamberlain. This statute 
was made applicable to all of the so-called dangerous trades, i.e., 
to workmen in factories, quarries, mines, railway service, and 
building operations—an aggregate of some six million persons, oi 
approximately one-half cif the labourers in the kingdom. The 
principle of the act was identical with that of an amendment to 
the bill of 1893 introduced by Mr. C'liainbcrlain to the effect 
that compensation should be guaranteed workmen “foi‘ all in¬ 
juries sustained in the ordinary course of their cmjiloyment, and 
not caused by their own acts or default.” It was now for the 
first time in the history of English jurisprudence that an employer 
was made liable for compensation for personal injuries not the 
consequence of any negligence or wrongful act, cither of himself 
or of the agents for whose conduct he was legally responsible. 
In short, the employer who fell within the scope of the act was 
compelled to insure his workmen of all grades against injuries 
arising by accident irrespective of the cause of the accident, pro¬ 
vided such injuries resulted from, and in the course of, the em¬ 
ployment and were not attributable to the “senou.s and wilful mis¬ 
conduct” of the injured workman.^ 

The British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906. In prac¬ 
tice the law of 1897 proved in several ways defective. Its en¬ 
forcement gave rise to a flood of litigation, largely of a petty and 
vexatious character. And, once the principle was admitted that 
insurance should be compulsory in certain industries, the question 
of the law’s extension to industries as yet not provided for was 

^Od the development of einplojers’ liabilit.A in Englund to 189)1 ^jee T. O 
Spyers, The ljuhour Question (Loudon, 1894), 8ri-l(K). 
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certain to be raised and to evoke perennial discussion. The 
demand for extension quickly became irresistible. In 1900 a 
special act applied the provisions of the law for the first time 
to agriculture and gardening,' bringing anothei million employees 
into the system; and in the following year shiplading was similarly 
included. In the parliamentary session of 1905 the Unionist gov¬ 
ernment of Mr. Balfour presented, along with other measures 
relating to labour, a bill proposing to extend the law of 1897 to 
several classes of workingmen not yet provided for; but the 
project was amended until its original character was lost, and in 
the end it was dropped. 

On March 26, 1906, the Liberal Home Secretary, Herbert J. 
(jladstone, introduced in the House of Commons a new workmen's 
compensation bill of comprehensive scope. The Unionists, who 
so recently had proposed to enact legislation of the kind, had no 
desire to make a party issue of the subject, and the consideration 
of the bill in both houses was uneventful. The measure received 
the royal assent December 21, 1906, and became operative July 
1, 1907. Unlike its predecessors, it repealed existing acts and 
.-ought to reduce the whole mass of regulations upon the subject 
to clear and orderly statement in a single statute. It introduced 
no new principle of importance, but it swept away the incongrui¬ 
ties of earlier legislation by extending the benefits of the law to 
workmen in almost every kind of employment, including domestic 
service. Whereas formerly only those classes of workmen were 
included which were expressly named, hereafter all were to be 
regarded as included which were not expressly excluded. The 
term ''workman” was extended to denote every person employed 
under a contract of service by another, with the exception of per¬ 
sons earning more than £250 a year (unless engaged in manual 
labour), shop-assistants, outworkers, policemen, persons casually 
employed, and members of an employer's family living in his 
house. Among important groups brought within the scope of the 
law were dome.stic servants, clerks, seamen, fishermen, postmen, 
and persons employed in transport service. The first-mentioned 
group alone comprised approximately two million people. Ex¬ 
tension was made also through the inclusion of certain industrial 
diseases, especially such as arise from poisons, in the category of 

^This miirkod an important dopiirtlire, since the oecuputions mentioned 
could liardb I'c iVKaixled as “duiiKoroim trades.” 
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personal injuries by accident. Prior to the taking effect of the 
act the number of persons protected was 7,000,000; under the act 
the number became approximately 13,000,000. 

As the law stood in 1914, any employee who was injured at his 
work during working hours was entitled to compensation, regard¬ 
less of circumstances, provided only that the employee’s ability 
to earn full wages was impaired through at least one week, and 
provided also that injury was not caused by the employee’s 
“serious and wilful misconduct.” In the event of disability ex¬ 
ceeding in duration one week the compensation was half the 
average weekly wage, including the value of board and lodging 
ranging to a maximum of £1 per week. If injury caused perma¬ 
nent disability, this compensation was due weekly as long as the 
beneficiary lived. In the event of the employee’s death the em- 
j)loyer was obliged to pay reasonable medical and funeral ex¬ 
penses, to a maximum sum of £10. If, however, there were 
persons who were wholly dependent upon the wages of the de¬ 
ceased, the employer was required further to pay to such persons 
a sum equivalent to three years’ wages, the maximum being fixed 
at £300 and the minimum at £150. Persons partly dependent 
were compensated at special rates. The employer was not re- 
(luired, as was the German employer, to insure. But he very 
commonly did insure, in order that wdien it became necessary for 
him to pay an accident benefit he might be indemnified by the 
in.surance company.^ 

The Movement for Old-Age Pensions. A second highly im¬ 
portant development in Great Britain in the field of social insur¬ 
ance is the establishment, beginning in 1908, of a comprehensive 
system of old-age pensions. In Great Britain, as elsewhere, the 
problem of the aged poor had long been recognised as one of much 
seriousness. From the adoption of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834 to the passage of the Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908 it was 
dealt with by the public authorities on three different lines. Prior 
to 1871 the indigent aged were placed ordinarily in the general 
mixed workhouses, although at the discretion of the guardians 

'The text of the British Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1900 is printed 
ill Leivia, State Insurance, 188-225; i^ith annotation, in V. II. Aronson, The 
^yorkmen's Compensation Act, 90(i (London, ISWiO). 47-270; and in slif-htly 
•'ibridged form in Hayes, liriiish Social Politics, 47-72. For detailed analysis 
, W. A. Willis, The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1 (i (London, 1907). 

I Extracts from nine speec'hes delivered in the House of Commons while the 
inciisure was pc^ndin^ are presented in Hayes^ 20-47. 
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some were given outdoor relief. In 1871 the harsher policy was 
instituted of rigorously applying the “workhouse test.” Aid from 
the public funds was given only to such aged persons as should 
apply for admission to the local workhouse, and it was assumed 
that only the undeserving would be willing to incur the stigma 
of such an application. Finally, as a result of revelations made 
by a royal commission in 1893-95 the workhouse test was relaxed, 
and thereafter the policy of the poor-law authorities became that 
of granting outdoor relief almost without exception to the aged 
whose conduct had shown them to be industrious and deserving 
and who had relatives or friends to give them physical care. If 
the deserving aged were obliged to enter the workhouse they 
were to be separated there, as they had not been in the first 
period mentioned, from the undeserving. No one of these plans 
ever proved altogether satisfactory, although the third was by 
far the most humane and in other respects the best of the 
three. 

From about 1880 social reformers began to advocate the estab¬ 
lishment of compulsory old-age in'-urance, and througliout a 
quarter of a century both of the principal political parties were 
profuse in promises to enact legislation upon the subject. In 
1885 a Select Committee on National Provident Insurance was 
created by Parliament to investigate pension schemes. But after 
two years the committee reported that the obstacles to the estab¬ 
lishment of compulsory old-age insurance were as yet insuperable, 
and no action was taken. Agitation was kept up, both by per^^on'- 
who were in favour of compulsory contributions to a fund for old- 
age pensions and by those who were inclined to a scheme of volun¬ 
tary insurance supported by a government subsidy. Charles 
Booth long urged the establishment of a system whereby, from 
funds supplied by an increase of the income tax, every man, be he 
rich or poor, should be entitled from the age of sixty-five until 
death to a government pension of five shillings a week. A com¬ 
mission appointed on the initiative of the fourth Gladstone gov-j 
emment, in 1893, failed to recommend the adoption of any one' 
of several pension plans to which it gave consideration, and the 
same is true of another created by the third Salisbury government 
in 1896. Througliout their last decade of power, 1895-1905, the 
Unionists continued to give the subject intermittent attention, and 
all of the while they stood pledged to action upon it, In 1899 
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1900, and 1903 special parliamentary eommittees were constituted 
for the purpose of gathering additional information. Beyond in¬ 
vestigation and the formulation of tentative plans, the Unionists, 
however, accomplished nothing; although it should be observed 
that their creation of the Poor Law Commission of 1905, charged 
with the task of studying and reporting upon the whole problem 
of the aged and infirm, was a step of very considerable impor¬ 
tance.^ 

The Liberals came into office in 1905 unpledged in respect 
to any particular course of action—^unpledged, also, in the matter 
of the precise time at which, once in power, they should take 
action. They, however, were committed quite as unconditionally 
to the pension principle as were their opponenth. Perhaps un¬ 
wisely, their leaders choNC not to postpone action until the Poor 
Law Commission should have completed its investigations. Their 
hands, it is but fair to recognise, were in sonic dcgr(‘e forced. At 
least, the decision was hastened by the action of the Labour 
group in introducing a resolution, early in 1906, calling for the 
provision of old-age pensions from public funds, and by the fact 
that this resolution was adopted by the House of Commons by a 
unanimous vote. In May, 1907, a private member's bill was in¬ 
troduced providing for the payment of a pension of five shillings 
a week, upon individual application, to persons sixty-five years 
of age and over, from funds supplied nine-ientlis by the central 
government and one-tenth by local taxation. This measure failed 
on its second reading, principally because it did not have the 
sanction of the ministry. 

The Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908. In April, 1907, Mr. As¬ 
quith, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presenting the budget 
in the Commons pledged the ministry to deal with old-age pensions 
during the next parliamentary session. Not until more than a 
y'ear had elapsed was the bill which the Liberal leaders had been 
Qiaturing ready for presentation. Introduc(*d in the Commons 
m May 28, 1908, the measure was debated at length and was 
svarmly opposed by many of the Unionist members, who sought to 
obstruct its passage by offering large numbers of amendments. 
The bill was carried on its third reading by the enonnous majority 

t *Oii the handliDg of the old-nge pension problem by the TTnionists see A. 
lac'kintosh, Joseph Chamberlain; an Honest Biography (2nd ed, Tendon, 
Chup. XXXVII. 
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of 417 to 29; but of the Unionists only twelve voted for it, eleven 
voted against it, and 140 abstained from voting upon it at all. 
In the House of Lords the Unionist majority was generally luke¬ 
warm, and in individual cases positively hostile, toward the 
measure. The time to force the issue with the Commons on fiscal 
legislation was not as yet, however, rii>e, and after a brief debate 
the bill was passed. On August 1, 1908, the measure received the 
royal assent, and on January 1, 1909, it went into operation.' In 
view of its possible far-reaching consequences, the bill was pro¬ 
nounced by Lord Rosebery the most important enacted in Parlia¬ 
ment in forty years. 

The more fundamental features of th(‘ insurance system created 
by the act of 1908 were taken from the old-age pension arrange¬ 
ments of Denmark, established in 1891, of New Zealand, estab¬ 
lished in 1898, and of New South Wales and Victoria, established 
in 1900. They differed materially from the principal features of 
the German system, which have been described. In Germany 
pensions were paid from funds contributed jointly by employers 
and employees, supplemented by government subsidies. In Great 
Britain they were paid entirely from funds raised by general taxa¬ 
tion, no contributions on the part of either employers or working¬ 
men being required. The framers of the act of 1908 were deter¬ 
mined from the outset upon the non-contributory principle. The 
people in whose behalf the scheme was projected, asserted Mr. 
Asquith, find it at best so difficult to make both ends meet that no 
additional burden, however trifling, ought to be imi)osed. As the 
law stood in 1914, every person, male or female, married or un¬ 
married, over seventy years of age, who had been a British sub¬ 
ject at least twenty years and a British resident at least twelve 
years, and who had not been habitually disinclined to work, was 
entitled to a pension, unless he or she enjoyed an annual income 
ill excess of £31 10s. ($153.41). The original measure imposed the 
further condition that the pensioner must not be in receipt ol 
poor relief. An amending act of 1909 (in effect January 1, 1911), 
however, rescinded this stipulation and the poor-law authorities 
were relieved of the care of 163,000 paupers, involving a saving 
to the rates of £21,951 a week. No person might receive a pension 

‘The text of the 01d>Age Pensiona Act is printed in llajTs, British /Social 
Politics, 1G7-17(i. Extracts from .speeches upon the subject in the two houses 
of Pnrlinment are jircscnted in the same volume, pp. 130-107. 
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and poor relief .simultaneously. When the pension became avail¬ 
able, poor relief automatically ceased. Receipt of a pension, un¬ 
like that of poor relief, involved no impairment of civil status. 
The amount of the pension was graduated in accordance with 
the yearly income of the recipient. Qualified persons whose an¬ 
nual income did not exceed £21 received 5s. a week; those with 
income.s between £21 and £23 12s. 6d. received 4s.; those with in¬ 
comes between £23 12s. fid. and £25 5s. received 3s.; those 
with incomes between £25 5s. and £28 17s. fid. received 2s.; 
and tho'^e with incomes between £28 17s. fid. and £31 lOs. received 
Is. In no case might the sum of independent income and pension 
exceed 13s. ($3.12) a week. In the administraiion of the system 
the central authority was the Local (government Board, and the 
local authority was a pension committee appointed in each county 
and in each borough and urban district having a population ol 
20,000 or upwards, by the council of .such local area. Pensions 
were paid weekly, in advance, through the post-oflficcs of the coun¬ 
try, and it devolved upon the Postmaster-Cieneral, through the 
local postmaster.^, to make all arrangements which were necessar^^ 
to that end. An amending act of 1911 clarified a number of 
features of the system which had produced administrative dil- 
ficulty.' 

The main act, as has been .said, went into operation January 1 
1909. Within three months claims for pensions had been filed 
to the number of 837,831, and 047,494 pensions had been granted 
A year later (March 31, 1910) the number of pensioners was 
099,352. Of this number 038,147 were in receipt of the maximum 
weekly allowance of 5s.; the number who received Is. was about 
5,500. At the beginning of 1911, as has been noted, the body of 
lieii^ioners was appreciably enlarged bv the removal of the paupei 
disqualification, and during the first six month'' of 1911 the aver¬ 
age weekly number of persons in receipt of pensions was 901,005. 
On March 31, 1914, the number of pensioners was 309,305 males 
and 014,700 fcmale.s—a total of 984,131. Of this number, 931,344 
were in receipt of 5s. a week; 19,300, 4s.; 19,433, 3s.; 9,238, 2s.; 
and 4,740, Is. The authors of the project estimated that the 
annual burden to the state would be approximately £7,5(X),000, 
although it was admitted that pension expenditure.s would inevi- 

^Tlie machinery invohed in the operation of the system is described fully 
in TIoare, Old-Age PetiHons^ (''hnr* Vlll. 
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tably tend to be increased. The annual cost of the pensions in 
effect March 31, 1911, was £9,700,000; and* the amount carried 
for the purpose in the budget of 1911-12 was £12,350,000. In 
many quarters it was urged that the age of eligibility be lowered 
from seventy to sixty-five—a change which, according to a state¬ 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George in June, 1911, would have meant an 
added outlay yearly of £7,750,000. The fiscal difficulties which 
would arise from the imposition of this added national burden 
seemed too formidable to permit serious consideration of the pro¬ 
posal. But for the intervention of the war, however, it is not 
improbable that before the lapse of many years some step in the 
direction indicated would have been taken. 

The National Insurance Act of 1911. The systematisation and 
extension of employers^ liability legislation and the provision of 
pensions for the aged inaugurated, but by no means comi)leted, 
the program of social amelioration upon which the Liberal 
party embarked early in its tenure of power. So far as that pro¬ 
gram was permitted to be carried out prior to the sudden 
diversion of the course of domestic politics by the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, its crowning feature w’as the provision for sickness 
and unemployment insurance which was made in the National 
Insurance Act of 1911. The formulation of this measure—which 
is to be regarded as easily one of the most important pieces of 
legislation in the histor}" of modern Britain—was undertaken 
early as 1908, The presentation and adoption of it were delayed 
by a number of circumstances, first by the intricacy of the pre¬ 
liminary investigations which sundry officials and commiltees were 
obliged to conduct, and in the second place by the political con¬ 
tusion and crises arising from the rejection of tlie Lloyd (leorge 
Budget of 1909 by the House of Lords, the precipitation of two 
general elections in 1910, and the prolonged struggle incident to 
the adoption of the Parliament Act of 1911. It was finally on 
May 4, 1911. while the Parliament Bill \vas pending, that Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced the government’s carefully prepared 
Insurance Bill in the House of Commons. The title officially 
given the measure was '*An Act to Provide for Insurance against 
Loss of Health, and for the Prevention and Cure of Sickness, and 
for Insurance against Unemployment, and for Purposes incidental 
thereto.” The text was arranged in eighty-seven clauses and nine 
schedules, and the whole fell into two main parts, the first having 
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to do with insurance against ill-hcalth, the second with insurance 
against unemployment/ 

Dealing in the main with matters which had never entered into 
party controversy, and with matters indeed which only recently 
had begun to command the serious attention of British reformers 
and statesmen, the measure was at first received cordially by all 
party groups in Parliament and by the general public. In the 
House of Commons it passed its second reading with hardly a dis¬ 
sentient voice. Subsequently, however, much opposition devel¬ 
oped (directed almost entirely against the portion of the measure 
relating to sickness and invalidity insurance), and the passage of 
the bill through its final stages was marked by heated controversy. 
Outside of Parliament resistance was offered principally by the 
medical profession, which held that its practice among the middle 
and lower classes would be jeopardised and that the fees fixed by 
the bill for attendance upon the insured were too low. Within 
the House of Commons the course of procedure upon the bill, 
involving liberal use of the guillotine, or “closure by compart¬ 
ments,” was criticised sharply by the Opposition, and large num¬ 
bers of amendments were introduced, including finally one wliich 
proposed a postponement of further consideration of the subject 
until 1912, On its third reading, however, the bill was carried 
by a vote of 324 to 21. In the House of Lords the measure, after 
brief and perfunctory debate, passed its third reading December 
15. On the following day it received the royal assent, and on 
July 15, 1912, it went into operation. It comprised, in the judg¬ 
ment of an able writer on contemporary English affairs, “the most 
daring and comprehensive social legislation ever enacted in any 
Anglo-Saxon country.” ^ 

Sickness and Invalidity Insurance: Scope and Local Adminis¬ 
tration. The general principle of that portion of the act relating 
to sickness and invalidity insurance was to compel every worker 
to become insured for certain minimum benefits. Stated more ex¬ 
plicitly, the compulsorily insured fell into two groups: (1) all 
permanent residents, whether British subjects or aliens, male or 

*The text of the measiiie ns introduced is printed in Lloyd Georfte, The 
Pvoplc^H JnauranvCj 67-130, and as passed, in Carr, Garnett, and Taylor, 
National Insurance, 1-402 passim. 

* Edward Porritt, in PoHtual *S'ricncc Quarterly, June, 1912, 2G0. In 1912 
and 1913 the Act was nmended slightly, with the ohiect of simplifying its 
administrative features 
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female, married or single, between the ages of sixteen and seventy, 
who were engaged in manual labour under any contract of service 
or apprenticeship, written or oral, expressed or implied, whatever 
their incomes might be; and (2) all residents engaged in work 
other than manual labour whose incomes did not exceed £160 a 
year.’ There were some exclusions, for example, apprentices 
working without wages, children working for their parents without 
wages, wives employed by their husbands and husbands employed 
by their wives, pensioned government and municipal employccs, 
and, in general, persons whose employment was not their principal 
means of livelihood.^ While, with these exceptions, persons em¬ 
ployed w’cre compelled to insure, other persons, if under sixty-five, 
if they mainly earned their living, and if not in receipt of a total 
income in excess of £160 a year, might insure if they so desired. 
Such persons, however, must pay the equivalent of an employer’s 
contribution as well as their own. From the out'-et the act became 
applicable to practically the whole of the working population of 
the kingdom. In a total population of approximately 45,500,000 in 
1912 (when the act went into effect), about 20,000,000 men, women, 
and children wTre working for gain. Of these 20,000,000 some 
19,000,000 were outside the pale of the income tax, and about 
15,500,000 were manual w'orkers; w'hile the number of persons in¬ 
sured under the terms of the act was somewhat in excess of 
13,000,000. The number of voluntary contributors (included in 
this total) was about 800,000. 

Locally, the provisions of the act were administered, in the 
main, through approved benefit societies. In the matter of sick¬ 
ness insurance the framers of the act did not find the field wholly 
unoccupied. Through the instrumentality of various sorts of 
‘‘friendly societies’' insurance against illness had been long and 
widely practised. The origin of these societies is to be traced to 
the gilds of the Middle Ages, and some of the organisations sur¬ 
vived without interruption, and with no fundamental change, 
through many hundreds of years. By the clo^e of the eighteenth 

‘This amount was, before the war, the ineome-tax exemption limit. The 
principle was to exclude from the benefits of the act nil persons who paid 
income tax. 

“ Anj cinplined person might obtain exemption by proving to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the authorilies that in the c\pnt of hickness or disablement be wolihl 
not become destitute. At Ihe beginning of 1014 there were 47,000 certificates 
of exemption dinent in the Tuited Kingdom. 
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century there were some thousands of the societies; and in the 
nineteenth century many new onch were established. In 1793 they 
I received legal recognition for the first time, and by statutes of 
1819 and 1829 they were accorded official approval, with a 
modicum of public regulation. Laws of 1875 and 1896 effected 
important changes in their administration and brought them more 
directly under the supervision of the state. In 1904 upwards of 
4,500,000 work-people in the United Kingdom were identified witli 
at lea^t one such organisation. In framing liis sickness insurance 
proposals Mr. Lloyd George advised constantly witli the annually- 
elected executive and parliamentary’' standing committee of the 
National (’onference of Friendly Societies, and in the final work¬ 
ing out of arrangements care was taken, as w^as done in Germany 
ill 1883, to utilise, in so far as possible, sickness benefit agencies 
already existing. The act of 1911 accepted su(‘h societies as local 
instrumentalities of insurance, provided that their efforts were 
controlled entirely by bona fide members, that they were not 
operated for monetary profit, and that their accounts were open 
to inspection by the insurance commissioners appointed by tlie 
Treasury. Trade unions, and other kinds of societies-, could be 
brought into the syslem upon the same terms. Jiut no person 
was permitted to be insured in more than one society at a 
time.' 

A further principle of the system was that, ^^hilc the worker 
must insure, he was aided in his insurance by bo(h a compulsory 
contribution from his employer and a contribulion from the 
national exchequer. Inexiicnsive and expeditious I’ollection of 
the workman’s contribution was provided for by retjuiring the 
employer to deduct the employee’s (juota from his weekly wage 
and to pay it over to the state. In Germany the state made no 
contribution to sickness insurance funds. The entire cost fell 
upon the employer and the employee, in the proportion of one- 
third and two-thirds respectively.* Tii Great Britain the worker 
paid 4d. a week if a man, 3d. if a woman; the employer paid 3d. 
for each employee; and the state contributed 2d. If, however, the 
weekly wage w^as under 15s., the employer paid proportionately 

*K. Brabrook, On the Progress of Friendli/ liiorieHeft and other Provident 
InHliiHtions durintj the Ten Yiara 190 in Jour, of Royal Statist, fifoc., 
^hiy, 101 n. 

“ For furthor (‘ompnrisom with the (Scrnian syslom see Aldon, Demorratio 
i >iffland, 12:1-125. 
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more. If the wage did not exceed 9s. a week (8s. for women), the 
employee paid nothing, wliile the employer paid 7d. for the insur¬ 
ance of each male employee, 6d. for tliat of each female.^ A 
feature which sharply differentiated the state system from the 
ordinary practice of friendly societies was that in the former no 
contributions were required from employees during illness and, 
within certain limits, during periods of unemployment. On the 
whole, the worker paid for insurance not more than one-half as 
much as the (lerman labourer paid. At the same time, the triple 
source of funds rendered possible the payment of benefits con¬ 
siderably more generous than tho'«e which prevailed in Germany. 
The estimated cost to the state during the first year of operation, 
beginning July 15, 1912, was C7,384,000. 

Sickness and Invalidity Insurance; Other Aspects. The bene¬ 
fits to which insured persons were entitled fell into four classes: 
medical,- sickness, invalidity, and maternity. The first aim of the 
system was to restore to health the worker who fell ill. One of 
the duties of the local insurance committees for which the act 
provided was to arrange with physicians for the treatment of the 
insured. The committee prejiarcd and published a list of approved 
physicians who had agreed to w’ork under the scheme, and the 
insured person had a right to the services of any physician whose 
name appeared on this list. No reputable idiysician who -wished 
his name to be on the list could be excluded.' Physicians were 
paid for their services, not by the patient directly, but by the state 
from the insurance fund. The rate was variable, being fixed by 
the local committees, ypecial provision was made for treatment 
of cases of tuberculo'^is in jiroperly equipped sanatoria, and local 
authorities were assisted in the C'^tablishment of these institutions 
by special state subvention. Sickness and invalidity benefits 
varied according to the sex and age of the beneficiaries. For per¬ 
sons between the ages of twenty-one and fifty the benefit (from 
the fourth day of incapacity for work) was for men 10s. a week 
and for women 7s. 6d. during the first twenty-six weeks of sickness, 
and thereafter, for both men and women, 5s. a week as long as 
payment might be necessary. For minors and for persons between 

‘There were speeinl rates for Ireland, where wages had eommonly been 
lower than in England and Srotlnnd. 

‘Then* was no niedii'al heiietit in Irelniid, since an equivalent serviee was 
rendered by national di'^peiisariea. 

■The mimliep of names on the li-sl in England in May, 1014, was 10,000. 
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(he ages of fifty and seventy the rates were lower.^ From tlie 
twenty-sixth week the payment was known as “disablement” or 
“invalidity” benefit. An insured person was entitled to it only 
after having been for two years a contributor to the fund; and 
at the age of seventy, when the old-age pension began, invalidity 
payment ceased. Finally, insured women and wives of insured 
men were given a maternity benefit of 30s., which, in the case 
of employed contributors, i.c., wage-earners, was doubled by the 
payment of sickness benefit as well. Equally generous provision 
of this nature was found in no other state insurance system.^ 

The general supervision of health insurance rested with sepa¬ 
rate boards of insurance commissioners for England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, all appointed by the central Treasury Board. 
A joint committee of the four boards made necessary adjustments 
among the four parts of the kingdom. I.ocal administration restcil 
with insurance committees of from forty to eighty members, which 
were constituted in every borough, county borough, and urban 
and rural district, being composed of iiersons nominated by the 
local councils, persons representing the appro\X'd societies, persons 
representing those of the insured who were not identified witli these 
societies, and physicians. It was these cominittc'cs that suiiervised 
the activities of the approved friendly and other local societies and 
administered benefits directly to those insured per'^on^ who w^t'rc 
not identified with any local organi‘Nation. Jlic insurance commis¬ 
sioners of each division of the United Kingdom rei eived the funds 
with which the system was operated from two individual sources: 
the Treasury, which paid over the specified state contribution, 
and the Post-Office, which received the whole of the contributions 
of the employers and the employed. The machinery of collection 
was simple. A card, furnislied by the commissioners, was issued 
by the local society or committee to each insured person. When 
an employer paid his cmployee\s wage he deducted the fourpenre 
(or \vhatever the proper amount might be), added threepence on 
his own acTOunt, and affixed to the cniplovee's card a sevenpence 
stamp obtained at the local post-offi(‘c; and the card, after being 
filled, was transmitted to the central commission as evidence of the 
holder’s right to benefit. 

^Kxc-opt in the case of persons between fifty and sixty who liad paid a 
iiiiiiiiuiim of five hundred conlrilmtionB. 

'*The iinmher of women insured im their um'U atrouni was, in 1015, 
‘*■<177,000; the inimher of wivps of insured men, about 5,0(K).(KK>. 
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Antecedents of Unemployment Insurance: Labour Exchanges 
Act, 1900. A second main division of the National Insurance Act 
related to insurance against unemployment; and it may be added 
that this measure represented the first attempt in any part of 
the world to establish unemployment insurance on a national scale 
In the lialf-century before the war the problem of unemployment 
was, in the United Kingdom, one of rapidly increasing seriousness. 
It w’as tlie estimate of competent statisticians that of late tlip 
army of the able-bodied unemployed had numbered at all time^ 
from 150,000 to 300,000 persons. That in a population wdiich was 
highly industrial there must always be a ccriain amount of unem¬ 
ployment was commonly recognised, but in pre-war Britain both 
the number of the unemployed and the distress which arose from 
lack of W'ork became such as to cause grave ai)prehension. Until 
comparatively late the only public measures devised to meet the 
situation w^cre the extension of poor relief and tlic occasional 
establishment of ^^distress works” by mean-? of wliicli labour w^a^ 
provided by the public autlioritics in return for food, lodging, and 
a cash pittance. In 1905 the Unioni^'t government of Mr. Balfour 
carried an Ihiemployed Workmen Act, by wdiose terms the Local 
riovernmcnt Board was empowered to establish “distress commis¬ 
sions” in the larger municipiilities and to co-oi)erate with the local 
authorities in the finding of employment for the idle, the govern¬ 
ment bearing onc-half of the cost and the local communities the 
remainder. By 1910 the provisions of this measure WTre extended 
to eighty-nine municipal areas; but on all sides it was admitted 
that only the fringe of the problem had been touched. 

When, in February, 1909, the Poor Law" Commission submitted 
its voluminous reports, majority and minority agreed that the poor 
law as it then stood was totally inadequate to correct the evils 
of worklesKsness.^ Ordinary charity, furthermore, was pronounced 
of dubious value, and the reports concurred in advocating very 
earncstly’^ the establishment of a system of labour exchanges on 
the plan of the labour bureaus of Germany. The minority of the 
commission declared that while the labour exchange of itself 
W"Ould not prove an adequate remedy, its establishment was the 
“indispensable condition of any real reform.” The minority fur¬ 
ther put itself upon record in favour of a previously suggested 

'Report of the Royal Gomiuissioii on Poor Lu\vs and Relief of Di^trcbS, 
Part Vf, JHutreBH Duv to r»em 2 )loymeHt (Tendon, 1900), 303-44.>. 
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project to the effect that the government should adopt a ten-year 
program of capital grants-in-aid, setting aside £4,000,000 a year 
throughout a decade to be used in periods of depres^siou to supply 
labour for men who should be in need of it; the idea being 
that this labour should be provided by the undertaking of great 
public works, such as land reclamation, afforestation, and harbour 
improvement. This proposal, however, the majority of the com¬ 
mission did not approve. 

To the outbreak of the war the Poor Law Commission’s reports 
received but scant attention in Parliament. Bub during the sum¬ 
mer of 1909 the recommendation concerning unemployment upon 
which majority and minority of the commission were mo4 con¬ 
spicuously agreed was carried into effect by parliamentary legis¬ 
lation, and the meager agencies established by the act of 1905 wore 
replaced by a broadly national scheme of unemployment ameliora¬ 
tion. Delegates sent by the Labour party to study the (lerman 
labour bureau system urged that the essentials of that system 
be reproduced in Great Britain, and the principles involved in the 
maintenance of publicly controlled exchanges were approved un¬ 
reservedly by the National Conference of Trade-Union Delegates, 
the Central Unemployed Body for London, and numeious other 
organisations and semi-official agencies. The Labour Exchanges 
Bill was introduced May 19, 1909, by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
at that time President of the Board of Trade, and it became law 
September 20, 1909.^ Under its terms the whoh' of the United 
Kingdom was divided into ten districts, in charge of each of which 
was placed an inspector, and provision was made that in all of 
the more important urban centers there sliould be established 
labour exchanges whose function it should be to supply workers 
with employment information and, in general, to promote the 
mobility of labour. The ultimate number of these exchanges was 
fixed at 350. At the beginning of 1915 there were in operation, 
hovvcver, 401. They were of three grades, differing according to 
the population of the towns in which they were located. The 
first-class exchanges w^erc in towns of 100,000 and upwards, the 
second-class in towns of betw’con 50,000 and 100,000, and the third 
class in places whose population was less tlian 50,000. From the 
outset the exchanges were very successful. The total number of 

’The text of the measure is printed in Hayes, BritUh Bocial Politics, 
213 - 216 . 
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the distress committees wliich had been set up in pursuance of 
that measure. The adoption of the system was accomplished 
without serious opposition, and it was generally understood that 
the success of the experiment would mean as rapid extension of 
unemployment insurance, in its compulsory form, to other trades 
as might prove feasible. To 1914 there were no extensions. But 
it was the opinion of most observers that during the brief period 
of the operation of tlie scheme prior to the general disruption of 
labour conditions incident to the war the measure fully justified 
the hopes of its sponsors.^ 

Sickness and Accident Insurance in France. Aside from Ger¬ 
many and Great Britain, the idea of social insurance under state 
regulation took firmer hold by 1914 in France than in any other 
of the larger European countries. Here, as elsewhere, there were 
agencies of insurance long before the state began to concern itself 
with tlie matter. Prior to the Revolution the gilds administered 
sickness, accident, and other forms of insurance, and after the 
suppression of the gilds these activities were continued, through 
the nineteenth century, by voluntary local societies. The insur¬ 
ance provided through tlicse agencies was, of necessity, partial, 
haphazard, and wholly voluntary. It was only in the fifteen or 
twenty years before the war that France, stimulated by the 
examples set by Germany and Great Britain, and impelled, further, 
by her own unsatisfactory experience with unregulated insurance, 
began to move with some rapidity toward the adoption of a 
thoroughgoing system of compulsory, state-supervised insurance. 
Considerable portions of such a system had already been put in 
operation wdieri the war began. 

The first branch of insurance to receive attention from the 
French government was that relating to sickness. And the first, 
and to 1914 the only, positive action with respect to sickness in¬ 
surance was the subjection of the private, voluntary sickness 
insurance organisations to public regulation. Without rehearsing 
the somewhat intricate details of this chapter of French legislative 
history, it may be said simply that regulation began as early as 

^ \V. 11. ftnd C. F. neveridRe, F(taie Unemployment Insurance in the United 
Kingdom, in Quar. Hull, of InUrnat. Aaaoc, on Unemployment, Jan., 1014; 
(). S. Halsey, Compulsory Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, ill 
.Imrr. Lahor. hegis. Rev., .Tune, 101.^. For n brief survey of the operation 
of tbe Iiisiiranre Art of 1011 in Rcnenil see the report prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry of the Fabian Research Department and printed in the 
Kew Statesman, Mar. 14, 1014, Special Supplement. 
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1834, that there were new measures upon the subject in 1850 aiul 
1852, and that in 1898 the existing types of societies were reduced 
to two, the “free^’ and the '"approved,” and all were brought under 
close supervision of the government. It win- reciuircd from the 
first that the societies submit their by-laws to tlie i)ruper public 
authorities and that they undertake only such forms of insurance 
as are authorised by law. The total number of societies, including 
those for children, rose between 1898 and 1908 from 11,825 to 
20,200. The aggregate membership in 1898 was 1,909,409; in 1904, 
3,488,418; and in 1907 it was estimated at 4,080,000. The principal 
function of these organisations was the making nf provision for 
sick benefits, sometimes supplemented by other forms of benefit. 
Employers contributed as a rule only when a society was organ¬ 
ised in connection with a particular establishment in which they 
were interested, and then only as inclination led. The reciuisite 
funds were supplied, in the main, by a monthly contribution on 
the part of the members, ordinarily one franc, but more if, in addi¬ 
tion to the head of the family, the wife or (‘hildren were insured. 
Almost all societies, however, carried on their rolls "patron^,” 
or honourary members, who might be depended upon lor (‘on- 
siderable contributions; and to the majority of them the state 
allowed a small subsidy. It is to be emphasised (hat lor all 
classes of workingmen save two, sif'kness insurance still 

voluntary, being contingent cntii’cl}" upon mcmbersliip in a mutual 
society. The exceptions were miners and seamen, lor whose pro¬ 
tection there had been established by law a system of compulsory 
insurance supported by both employers and employees. 

Accident insurance was likcAvisc voluntary, although extremely 
common. Under the Employers' Liability and Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act of April 9, 1898, and its amendments, employers 
were held liable for all occupational accidents which befell their 
employees, and even fewer loopholes were left by which the burden 
of liability might be evaded than in the corresponding law of 
Great Britain. The siatute of 1898 repr -ciited a compromise 
between the two houses the French legislature, the Chamber of 
Deputies favouring and the Senate opposing a scheme of universal 
and compulsory insurancT. The original statute applied to work¬ 
men in all industrial establishments and provided compensation 
for all injuries lasting more than four days. By amendments of 
1899 and 1906 the application of the law was extended to workmen 
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using agricultural machines driven by mechanical power and to 
employees of mercantile establishments. After 1868 there was 
maintained a governmental accident insurance department—^the 
Caisse Nationale d^Assurance en Cas d^Accidents —in which em¬ 
ployers who applied were insured against their liability for acci¬ 
dents ; and all companies and societies which undertook employers* 
liability insurance were supervised by the government and required 
to give adeciuate security. No employers, except mine operator? 
and shipowners, were required to insure, but all were actively 
encouraged to do so. It was estimated that seventy per cent, of 
all workingmen entitled to compensation under existing law were 
protected by insurance policies taken out by their employers. 

Beginnings of Old-Age Insurance in France. Shortly before 
the war France became one of the several European countries in 
which wage-earners were required to insure against old age. From 
the middle of the nineteenth century there had existed in France 
several agencies for the provision of old-age annuities, the most 
important being two departments of state, the Came dcs' Depots 
et Consignatioius, established in 1856, and the Caisse Nationale 
dcs Eetraites pour la Vieillcsse, dating originally from 1850 but 
reorganised in 1886. The first was a great national bank which 
undertook the special encouragement of thrift by the payment of 
high rates of interest upon savings deposits; the second was strictly 
an insurance# department in which both immediate and deferred 
life annuities were sold at exceptionally low rates. Between 1884 
and 1906 the number of deposits in the Caisse Nationale des 
Eetraites rose from 597,438 to 4,247,344, depositors being not 
simply individuals (both adults and children) but also friendly 
societies and corporations. In 1895 the state began in a small 
way to assume the burden of old-age pensions by introducing a 
system under which persons seventy years of age and upwards, 
who during a stipulated period had been depositors in the Caisse 
Nationale, were made entitled to an increment of their annuities 
io be paid from the national treasury. 

On July 14, 1905, a law was enacted whereby it was made an 
obligation of the state, on and after January 1, 1907, to pension 
two classes of needy citizens, i.e., all persons of the age of sevent;* 
and upwards, and all who before attaining this age should bo 
wholly and permanently disabled by accident or disease. The 
scheme was non-contributory, and the amount of the pension 
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varied from 60 to 240 francs a year, according to the recipient's 
circumstances. The burden entailed upon the state (100,000,000 
francs a year) proved heavy, but the conviction rapidly grew 
that the provision which had been made ought to l)c bupplementcd 
by a system of universal and compulsory old-age and invalidity 
insurance. As early ns 1906 the Chamber of Deputies passed an 
elaborate measure providing, from funds to be contributed jointly 
by employees, employers, and the state, pensions for all industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural workers upon attainment of the age 
of sixty. By reason of the prospective cost of the proposer! scheme 
the measure was rejected by the Senate. But in 1909 a modified 
draft was submitted, and on April 5, 1910, the Old-Age Pensions 
Act, many times amended, became law.^ 

The French Old-Age Pensions Law of 1910. The system 
adopted bore close resemblance to that in operation in Germany. 
The voluntary old-age pension arrangements previously existing 
were continued, but they wxre subordinated to a new and ambi¬ 
tious scheme of insurance that was in part voluntary and in part 
compulsory. The law was compulsory for all wage-earners of 
both sexes employed in indu'Jtrj’ and commerce, in agriculture, in 
domestic service, in the liberal profe.‘'sions, and in the .service of 
the state and of departments and commune^'," on condition that 
their annual remuneration did not (‘xceed 3,000 francs.’ It did 
not apply to miners, seamen, and railway employees, for whom 
separate compulsory systems had been e^labli'-hed. The French 
bystem, like the German and the Belgian, but unlike the English, 
was contributory. All persons compulsorily insured were required 
to make contributions, which must be duplicated by the employer, 
at the rate of 9 francs a year for men, 6 francs for women, and 
4^ francs for workers under eighteen years of age. Eac'h insured 
person was given every year a card on whii'h the contributions 
of employer and employee W’ere recorded by means of stamps 
procurable at post-offices, tobacco-shops, and offices of tax-col¬ 
lectors. A contribution was made every j)ay-day, the employer 
withholding the appropriate amount, adding an equivalent amount 

^An English vprssion of tlio inensiiio is piiiitod in Hiillotiii of IT, S. Dureou 
of Labour (Wasliington, 1910). Spe H. L. Kiicllolf, Franzoaiache 

“^IteraveraichvriDiffHffcaets vont 5 April in Jahrh. f. \nf. Ovk., Nov., 1910. 

*Exrei)f Hiifh im dorivrd beiirlils from siimj.ul old mko ponsion lunds. 

*Thp provisions of tlip Art were not applied to persons who earned wages 
^nily ineidentally and whoso means of existence were derived from other 
hourcea. 
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on his own account, and pasting on the employee's card the violet- 
coloured stamp used to designate a '^mixed'^ contribution. At the 
age of sixty ^ the wage-earner might demand the liquidation of his 
pension, although, at his option, and with a view to the increase 
of the rate, liquidation might be deferred until attainment of the 
age of sixty-five. The annuity was proportioned to the amount 
of the premiums that had been paid. In all cases, however, where 
the number of payments exceeded fifteen the annuity was in¬ 
creased by a subsidy from the state. When the number of pay¬ 
ments was between fifteen and thirty this subsidy was calculated 
on a basis of 3 francs 33 centimes a year of complete payments. 
When it was not less than thirty the subsidy was 100 francs. The 
subsidy w\as, further, augmented by one-tenth for every insured 
person of either sex who had reared at least three children to the 
age of sixteen. Insured persons of the compulsory group who 
had made payments during five years might demand, at the age 
of fifty-five, the anticipatory liquidation of their pensions; but in 
such cases the subsidy granted by the state was liquidated at the 
same age and proportionately reduced. When an insured person 
suffered from premature infirmity causing total and permanent 
disability (apart from cases of industrial accidents), he might, at 
any age, demand the anticipatory liquidation of his pension on 
account of invalidity. If the liquidated pension was less than 360 
francs, it was increased by an annual grant from the state in 
accordance wdlh a graduated scale. The state, further, granted 
death benefits to the heirs and assigns of persons insured under 
the Old-Age Pensions Act who died before receiving their pension 

Certain classes of people, whose economic status bore close re¬ 
semblance to that of the lesser w‘\gc-carners, were permitted to 
participate in the benefits of the Act if they so desired. These 
included artisans, small employers of labour, and small share 
tenants of agricultural land, and all wage-earners whose annual 
earnings were more than 3,000 francs, but did not exceed 5,000 
francs, a year. The conditions of optional insurance differed 
markedly from those of insurance under compulsion. The mem¬ 
bers of the optional group not being wage-workers, there was i\o 

* Sixty-five under the orifrinal act, but changed to sixty by act of Feb. 
Ii7, 11)12. 

® Tweiily-eipht in tlie case of men who find rendered military service for two 
years. In the ciise of women, each birth wns reckoned iil one year's insurance 
and corresponding deduction from the preM*iihed thirl\ pn>inents was made. 
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employer's contribution.^ Instead, therefore, of interveniiiK only 
at the time at which the pension was liquidated by increasing the 
amount of the annuity, as was the practice witli reapect to the 
compulsory group, the state made its contribution annuall}" as 
an addition to the payments turned in by tlie insured person and 
in sums one-half the size of these payments. Members of the 
optional group, like those of the compulsory group, might demand 
the liquidation of their pension at the age of sixty or might allow 
it to mature at the age of sixty-five. 

Old-Age Pensions Act regulations of March 25, 1911, required 
to be kept in every commune two lists of insured persons, one of 
the compulsorily insured, another of the optionally insured. The 
task of making and revising these lists fell to the mayor of the 
commune, assisted by a commission of two members appointed by 
the communal council, one from among employers and the other 
from among wage-earners. The lists were revised in April of each 
year* and were filed with the prefect of the department in which 
the commune was situated. The list of the optionally insured was 
kept open constantly and any person desiring to have his name 
added to it might make application to the mayor, wh(> tiaiismitted 
the facts in the case to the prefect. The reciui^tc permission was 
granted or refused by ihe prefect, although appeal from his de¬ 
cision might be carried to the justice of the peace and eventually 
to the higher tribunals. The Old-Age Pensions Act went into 
operation July 3, 1911. At that date the total number of names 
on the compulsory and optional lists was 5,870,695. On January 
1, 1914, it was 7,710,380. It was expected that the number would 
be increased to nine or ten millions. A Superior ('ouncil of Old- 
Age Pensions, in the Ministry of Labour, and consisting of thirty- 
two members chosen from the senators and deputies and from the 
officials of various ministries and commissions, supervised the 
operation of the system and co-operated wilh the various institu¬ 
tions at which the insurance payments were capitalised.^ 

* Except in the case of tenants working land owned by other persons. The 
law required that when a lund-teiiaiit made an old-age peiihiou payment the 
owner of the land should contribute an equal amount, not to exceed f) fraud's 
H year. 

*The act of 1910 provided for the establishment or iitili.sation of a con 
siderable variety of insuraure institutions (all under the control of the 
ministry of labour), including the National Old-Age Pension Fund, mutual 
l»enefit societies or unions of such societies, departmental or regional funds, 
employers’ old-age pension funds, an*^ old-age pension funds of laboor 
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Social Insurance in Austria. In point of time, the first among 
the nations to follow the example of Germany in establishing a 
system of compulsory workingmen’s insurance was Austria. An 
accident insurance law was passed by the Austrian parliament 
December 28, 1887, and was followed March 30, 1888, by a 
measure providing insurance against sickness. Prior to 1887 there 
was no guarantee of compensation for occupational accidents save 
such as was contained in the meager common law liability of 
employers, and, in the case of railway employees, by an act of 
March 5, 1869, making employers in the railway industry liable 
for accidents not due to unavoidable causes or to negligence on 
the part of the workmen themselves The act of 1887 followed, 
in general, the German model, although with some edministrative 
differences, the organisation of the funds being not by industries 
but by geographical areas. The original measure applied to work¬ 
ingmen and supervising employees in factories, foundries, mines, 
wharves, quarries, building trades, and all industrial operations 
in which machines or explosive substances were used; and by re¬ 
vision of July 20, 1894, it was made to cover workingmen engaged 
m railway and other transportation, fire protection, street cleaning, 
and a variety of other pursuits, leaving unprotected only fann 
labourers (except such as used motor machinery), foresters, and 
persons engaged in small industries in which machinery was not 
utilised. Compensation was graduated, as in Germany, but ran 
somewhat lower than in that country. In the event of complete 
disability the pension allowed was sixty per cent, of the wages 
received; if the disability was but partial, the allowance was 
proportionately reduced. In Germany the workmen did not par¬ 
ticipate in the expenses of accident insurance, but in Austria, while 
the cost was borne nominally by the employers, a maximum of 
ten per cent, might be deducted on this account from the labourer’s 
wages. In 1906 the number of persons covered by accident insur¬ 
ance was 2,918,679. If the figure seems small, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Austria was to only a limited extent an industrial 
country and that by far the larger part of her ten million wage- 
earners were employed in agriculture. It is interesting to observe 
that in 1906 21.1 per cent, of the insured were women. 

The Austrian sickness insurance law of 1888 was inspired by 

organiHBtiona. Insured persons might indicate the institution in which they 
(’/rrired to have their account opened and their payments capitalised. 
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the example of Germany, coupled with the recognised inadequacy 
of the gild sickness associations, mutual societies, and other hetero¬ 
geneous sickness insurance agencies previously existing. As in 
Germany, use was made of these earlier organisations, and by 1914 
there were no fewer than eight distinct types of societies in opera¬ 
tion For employees in all branches of industry’^, trade, and 
transportation, insurance was compulsory; for those in other pur¬ 
suits, including agriculture and forestry, it was optional. In six 
of the eight groups of societies contributions of workmen and 
employers were fixed, as in Germany, at two-thirds and one-third 
respectively; in the other two, employers contributed only volun¬ 
tarily or as required by special statute. The benefits extended 
were slightly larger than in Germany, the pnncipal difference 
being that whereas in Germany the minimum sickncbs allowan^'e 
was fifty per cent, of the wages received, in Austria it was sixty 
per cent. The number of sickness insurance societies in 1906 
was 2,917, and the number of persons insured was 2,946,668, of 
whom 22.6 per cent, were women. During the first decade of the 
present century there was under consideration in Austria a general 
revision and extension of the national insurance system. On 
December 9, 1904, the government prc^ented to the legislative 
chambers a Program for the Reform and Development oiF Work- 
ingmcn^s Insurance, comprising a series of measures which it was 
proposed to substitute for the several laws in force at the time. 
Much labour was expended in working out the details of the 
scheme, and final action had not yet been taken when, in 
1914, the war diverted attention from the subject entirely. 
Features of the reform which had been agreed upon included, 
however, such an extension of sickness insurance as would bring 
up the number of the insured to 5,200,000 peisons, such provisions 
as would render accident insurance more effective in those indus¬ 
tries, especially mining, attended with the greate»^t risks, and the 
establishment for the first time of a comprehensive scheme of 
old-age and invalidity insurance modelled upon that of Germany 

Social Inguranoe in Belgium and Holland. During the t^n or 
twelve years immediately preceding the war social insurance 
spread rapidly in the countries of northern Europe. Especially 
noteworthy results were attained in Belgium. Public encourage- 

’ There wbb in 1914 no oM-okp and inyalidity insurance in Austria, saTe that 
provided in 1854 for miners and in 1906 for clerks and other office employees 
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ment of workingmen’s insurance there began in 1851 with the 
enactment of a measure, modelled on a French law of the previous 
year, extending to friendly relief societies the advantages of of¬ 
ficial recognition. Other acts to stimulate the formation of such 
societies were passed in 1861 and 1887. The law covering the sub¬ 
ject in 1914 was passed June 23, 1894. It made provision for the 
first time for a state subvention in aid of sickness insurance 
organisations. Of “registered” societies, which alone were entitled 
to share in this subvention, there were, in 1907, 3,300, with an 
aggregate membership of 400,000. Of unregistered societies, which 
were independent in their management and received no public aid, 
there were at the same time about 800, with a membership of 
50,000. In view of the fact that the wage-earners of Belgium 
numbered not fewer than 1,200,000, it is apparent that there was 
still large room for sickne^^s insurance extension. Since 1868 
miners had been subject to compulsory insurance against accidents 
through special sickness insurance associations to whose funds 
both employers and employees contributed and the state and the 
provincial governments allowed subsidies. On December 24, 1903, 
a modern employers’ liability law w\as enacted whose provisions 
were made applicable to workmen in all industries, including 
manufactures, triide, and agriculture, and to api)rcntices and fore¬ 
men who‘^c annual earnings amounted to less than 2,400 francs. 
In many (ju.arters there was demand for a thoroughgoing com¬ 
pulsory accident insurance scheme, to be supported by employers 
and employee^. Such a plan failed to be adopted, but under 
closely regulated conditions employers were held pecuniarily liable 
for all accidents that took place in tlieir service, save such as 
could be shown to have been caused by the negligence of em¬ 
ployees. The maximum of compensation was one-half of the 
wages received. 

One of the principal services which the state rendered the work¬ 
ingman in Belgium was the creation of an extensive system of 
insurance against invalidity and old age. In 1850 there was 
established by law a State Annuity Fund (Caisse Generale 
(TEpargne et de Rctraite) into which any person over eighteen 
years of age might make payments for himself or others, thus 
procuring insurance for an immediate or a deferred life annuity 
In 1865 the operation of the scheme was extended, and in 1869 
the maximum amount of the annuity was fixed (where it remains! 
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at 1,200 francs. In 1891 the government bpgan to grant bounties 
in aid of annuities, and by an important law of May 10, 1900, 
amended in 1903, the principle of state subvention was definitely 
established, and for special appropriations from year to year was 
substituted a definite and permanent state subscription. The 
object ol the act of 1900 was to encourage thrift among the 
working-classes and to contribute in their behalf a fund from 
which the workingman^ upon attaining the age of sixty-five, might 
derive an annuity reaching a maximum of 360 francs, and, in the 
second place, to assure to workingmen or workingwomcn special 
grants of sixty-five francs a year when tluy were in need. To 
each franc wdiich the worker laid by the government added three- 
fifths of a franc, so that the individual who laid by fifteen francs 
would possess at the end of the year twenty-four francs. In 
other words, the state subscription to payments into the Annuity 
Fund amounted to sixty per cent, of the workjiigman’s deposits, 
up to fifteen francs a year. When the deposits were larger, the 
government contribution was proportionately smaller. When the 
depositor had to his credit a fund sufficient lo constitute for him 
an annuity of 360 francs, premiums from tlic state ceased entirely. 
Toward the expenses of this system the provinces and many com¬ 
munes made grants, and the national budget carried an appro¬ 
priation of 15,000,000 francs annually. The number of deposits 
in 1906 was 2,224,727. 

In Holland sickness insurance was left to be administered ex¬ 
clusively by some 700 mutual societies, some of which were large, 
but most of which comprised simply the workingmen of a single 
locality or of a single trade within that locality. In 1904 a bill 
providing compulsory sickness insurance for workers receiving a 
wage of less than 1,200 guilder^ ($480) a year was introduced 
by the government, but in 1905 a change in ministries caused it 
to be dropped. In 1906 a new measure on the subject was pre¬ 
sented, but it likewise was withdrawn. Through two decades the 
problem of slate provision for insurance against invalidity and old 
age was almost continuously discussed. Commissions brought in 
reports and bills were framed, but no conclusive action was taken. 
The most important measure of the kind considered before the 
war was a project presented in 1907 for old-age and widows' 
insurance, stipulating compulsory insurance of workers sixteen 
years of age and receiving a wage of less than 1,000 guilders a 
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year. State provision for insurance against unemployment was 
agitated also, although in Holland, as in Belgium, unemployment 
insurance was still, in 1914, administered through the trade unions, 
subsidised for the purpose by the municipalities. With respect to 
accident insurance, prolonged effort at legislation achieved ex¬ 
cellent results. As early as 1894 a royal commission recommended 
a plan for obligatory accident insurance at the expense of em¬ 
ployers. A bill based upon this recommendation was withdrawn 
in consequence of a change of cabinets, and a second measure, 
presented in 1898, was defeated. A bill submitted in 1900, how¬ 
ever, was passed January 2, 1901. It established compulsory acci¬ 
dent insurance in practically all branches of industry. The 
benefits for which provision was made were unusually ample. 
They comprised free medical attendance and an allowance, in the 
case of both temporary and permanent disability, of seventy per 
cent, of the wages, with a maximum annuity for the labourer's 
family of sixty per cent, in the event of his death. 

Social Insurance in the Scandinavian Lands. The pre-war 
progress of social insurance in the Scandinavian countries was 
noteworthy. In Denmark there was established by law of April 
8, 1891, a thoroughgoing old-age pension system based on the 
principle that every person over sixty years of age whose income 
was not in excess of a stipulated amount, and who during a period 
of ten years (changed in 1908 to five) should not have been in 
receipt of poor relief, should be entitled to a pension, to be paid 
from funds raised by general taxation. In 1905-06 the number of 
pensioners was 50,000, the average amount of pensions was 152 
crowns ($41), and the aggregate outlay was 7,600,000 crowns. 
Sickness insurance in Denmark was regulated by a law of April 
12, 1892, by which official recognition, accompanied by a state 
subsidy, was granted to hundreds of registered mutual societies,^ 
and accident insurance was provided under a statute of January 
7, 1898, by which the principle of employers' liability and work¬ 
ingmen's compensation was extended to industries of all kinds, 
exclusive of agriculture, although insurance was left entirely at the 
employer's option. In Norway a commission was appointed in 
1885 to investigate the subject of workingmen's insurance in all 
of its aspects. In 1890 a bill was presented providing for eom- 

' Fifteen hundred in 1907, with a membership of 514,000, or upwards of 
thirty per cent, of the adult population. 
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1 pulsory insurance against both sickness and accidents, but the 
resulting measure, put in effect July 1, 1895, applied only to acci¬ 
dents. Under its terms all workingmen engaged in manufacturing 
were required to be insured by their employers in the insurance 
department of the state. A second compulsory sickness insurance 
bill, presented by a commission appointed in 1900, failed to become 
law. But a measure presented in 1908 by a new commission was 
enacted September 18, 1909. It established obligatory sickness in¬ 
surance for agricultural, as well as industrial, workers. The com¬ 
mission advocated, further, a plan for disability and old-age 
pensions, but upon this portion of the report no action was taken 
before the war period. The proposal was that pensions should 
be paid, beginning at the age of seventy, to all persons, irrespective 
of income, the cost to fall upon the communes, the state, and the 
insured. 

In Sweden workingmen’s insurance was fir^t seriously investi¬ 
gated by a commission appointed in 1884. A bill in 1888 providing 
obligatory accident insurance of the German type was rejected, 
as also were two others presented during the ensuing decade. In 
1901, however, there was passed an cmployeris’ liability measure 
in accordance with which the employer might or might not insure, 
but must in any event indemnify his employee in case of accident 
not due to the employee’s negligence or wilful act The state 
did not directly maintain a system of sickness insurance, but 
under act of 1891 it recognised, exempted from taxation, and sub¬ 
sidised some 2,300 sickness benefit societies which were required 
to fulfil certain simple conditions. There was likewise no state 
provision for invalidity and old-age insurance, although the sub¬ 
ject had long been agitated and numerous measures relating to it 
had been discussed and rejected. Shortly Lelore the war the prob¬ 
lem was under consideration by a new commission, and it was 
significant that, as in Norway, the government was accumulating a 
fund which could be made the basis ol an elaborate old-age pen¬ 
sion system. 

Social Insurance in Switzerland. To 1914, workingmen’s in¬ 
surance was developed less systematically in Switzerland than in 
some other countries, but the re^sults attained were considerable, 
iind plans were in hand for a co-ordination and extension of 
existing insurance institutions which would constitute an impor- 
fant forward step. A series of measures beginning in 1875 ex-* 
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tended the principle of employers’ liability to successive industries 
and trades, and in October, 1890, the federal constitution was 
amended so as to confer upon the Confederation general powers 
to provide by legislation for insurance against sickness and acci¬ 
dents. Following prolonged investigation, there was presented 
June 28, 1898, a bill which proposed to establish for the entire 
country a unified system in accordance with which all workmen 
should be subject to compulsory accident insurance at the expense 
of their employers, and all should be required to carry insurance 
against sickness. The bill was passed by the Federal Assembly, 
October 5, 1899, but on account of the way in which its provisions 
interfered with existing sickness insurance societies it was re¬ 
jected by the people through the medium of a referendum vote. 
After a period of delay a new bill was presented on Decem¬ 
ber 10, 1906, which made accident insurance compulsory, 
while insurance against sickness was to continue voluntary. 
This measure was adopted by the legislative chambers 
June 13, 1911, and on February 4, 1912, it was ratified by the 
people. 

So far as the Confederation w^as concerned, sickness insurance 
was not, in 1914, compulsory; although, through provision for 
federal subsidies to recognised sickness insurance funds, effort was 
made to encourage it. The cantons might make such insurance 
compulsory, either generally or for certain classes of persons, and 
public funds might be established for the purpose and employers 
(without themselves being made to contribute) might be required 
to attend to the payment of the contributions of their employees 
compulsorily insured. Accident insurance was compulsory for all 
employees in transportation, the postal service, the building trades, 
engineering works, telegraph and telephone construction and main¬ 
tenance, mines, quarries, gravel banks, and in all factories subject 
to the federal employers’ liability law of March 27, 1877, and in 
all Industrie 3 which produced or used explosives. As the central 
agency in th e administration of accident insurance there was main¬ 
tained a National Accident Insurance Fund, each canton being 
entitled to one branch and the Confederation being required to 
grant to the Fund a working capital of five million francs and a 
like sum for the creation of a reserve, as well as to bear a share 
of the expenses of administration. The insurance covered medical 
attendance, medicines, and indemnity for lost time, whether the 
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disability be temporary or permanent.^ There was in Switzerland 
no federal old-age insurance system, but old-age annuity devices 
were in operation in several of the cantons. 

Social Insurance in Italy. The achievement of Italy in the 
domain of social insuran(‘e to 1914 was more notable than that 
of any other Mediterranean country. In Italy, as in France and 
England, sickness insurance was administered through the agency 
of mutual societies which provided, as a rule, not only sick ben¬ 
efits, but also accident, old-age, and funeral benefits. In 1886 
these organisations were first accorded recognition by the state, 
and after that date societies which were registered possessed cor¬ 
porate powders and in some instances received subsidies from the 
national treasury. In 1905 the number of societies was 6,535; 
that of members, approximately 1,000,000. The societies were 
generally very small, and the benefits conferred were meager. 
The requisite funds were supplied by monthly premiums, which, 
as a rule, were uniform for all members. In 1883 the growth of 
Italian industrialism prompted the establishment of a National 
Accident Insurance Fund, an institution conducted, with the au¬ 
thorisation of the government, by ten of the country’s principal 
savings-banks. Insurance through this agency was made easy and 
cheap, but was not made obligatory upon either employer or em¬ 
ployee. The number of policies taken out continued very small,* 
and in 1898 there was passed an important statute by which 
insurance against industrial accidents was made compulsory 
at the expense of employers. In 1903 the scope of this measure 
was broadened, and by 1914 the Italian workingmen’s compensa¬ 
tion system was one of the best in Europe. In 1898, likewise, there 
was enacted an invalidity and old-age insurance law which marked 
the culmination of twenty years of discussion. The law set up a 
National Old-Age and Invalidity Fund w'ith headquarters at 
Rome, and with branches throughout the country in which work- 
ing-pcople were invited to deposit their savings. These deposits, 
supplemented by government subventions and private and cor¬ 
porate contributions, afforded the basis upon which old-age annu¬ 
ities might be procured, beginning, according to arrangements, at 
the ages of fifty, sixty, or sixty-five. In 1907 the number of per- 

*For an Englisli version of the law of 1911 see Bulletin of U. S. Bureaw 
of Labour, No. 103 (Wasliington, 1912). 

*ln 1897 the total was but 4,311, covering 162,855 workmen. 
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ons insured was 255,127, and the fund amounted to approximately 
(2,000,000 lire ($12,400,000). Contributions were received in sums 
IS small as one-half lire (ten cents) and might not exceed 100 lire 
xnnually. 
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PART V 

THE WORLD WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 




CHAPTER XXVI 


POPULATION, FOOD PRODUCTION, AND AGRARIAN 
REFORM SINCE 1914 

The economic fabric of Europe was more profoundly shaken 
during the cataclysmic decade that opened in the fateful summer 
of 1914 than during any other period of like duration in all its 
history. Theories about the inevitability or the impossibility of 
wide-scale international conflict under modern industrial condi¬ 
tions gave way to hard facts growing out of a supreme contest of 
this very sort. Even at the time these supplementary chapters are 
written (1925), it is too soon to take an accurate measure of all 
the far-reaching efTccts of the World War upon “the Cirent Soci¬ 
ety” that Europe had gradually but, as it liked to think, none the 
less surely erected upon the foundations laid by the Industrial 
Revolution more than a century before. All that can be attempted 
IS a tentative evaluation of some of the more striking and com¬ 
mensurable changes that have taken place during the past ten 
years. 

Perhaps the most natural approach to such an economico-social 
analysis will be to consider fir^t the effects of the war upon the 
strictly physical bases of European society, that is, upon the 
growth and movement of population and the productivity of the 
land. Following that, wt can proceed to a study of the industrial 
and social developments since 1914, including the organisation 
und governmental regulation of business, trade, and tran'^porta- 
tion, labour organisation and legislation, recent tendencies in Euro¬ 
pean radicalism, and finally to a brief examination of certain 
peculiarly intricate problems in public finance to which the war 
and its aftermath gave birth. 

Human Costs of the War. The appalling toll of the World War 
in lives truly staggers the comprehension of the human mind. It 
[has been estimated that the total loss of life resulting from the 
conflict was over twice that caused by all the wars of the nine- 
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teenth century put together.^ The known dead reaches a total 
that has been variously calculated at from 8,500,000 up to about 
10,000,000.^ In this stupendous figure the losses to the two sets 
of belligerents differ in the ratio of more than two to one, the 
Allied Powers suffering more than twice as heavily in man-power 
as the Central Powers. Excluding the United States and Japan, 
the Allies lost between five and six and a half million lives, while 
the Central Powers, not counting Turkey, had direct casualties in 
deaths amounting to over three million. To these totals must be 
added the even greater toll of the wounded, which exceeded 20,- 
000,000, and which was divided between the two groups of enemy 
nations roughly in the ratio of eleven to ten. Another increment 
under the rather vague category of '^prisoners and missing’’ has 
to be taken into account: a further six million men. Even though 
this last figure be omitted, the grand total of know^n casualties 
hovers around the stupendous figure of 30,000,000, or three-fourths 
of the total population of a nation like France. 

From a casual perusal of the above statistics, it will at once be 
seen that despite all the modern scientific devices for protecting 
human life in the battle area, large-scale modern wars cost lives 
in a proportion commensurate with the extent of operations. Not 
only are the casualties probably fully as heavy as in previous 
centuries, but the number of men drawn away from the production 
of goods is equally astounding. In the World War as many as 
65,000,000 men were under arms at some time during the four 
and a half years while the conflict lasted. An average of 20,000,- 
000 men, according to Professor Bogart, were withdrawn from 
productive work during the whole period of the war. As early as 
1917, as many as 38.000,000 had been called to the colours. If 
the productive capacity of each of the twenty million men that 
were on an average under arms be consen^atively placed at $500 
a year, the aggregate loss in production to the countries involved 
would reach $45,000,000,000.” Besides these direct losses in eco¬ 
nomic productiveness, which were by no mcan*^ compensated by the 

*E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect CosU of the Oteat World War (Prelim. 
Econ. Studies of the War. Oxford and London, 1023), 200-270. 

* Bogart’s estimate is 0,00H,771, lo which he adds 2,S)91,800 “preaumed 
dead.” 7bid., 272-274. A niorp rerent ns well as conservative estimate is that 
of Rex F. llarlow, “A New Estimate of World War Casualties,” in Current 
HiHtory (New York), June, 1025. His conclusion, based upon many months 
of careful research, is that 8,401,500 men lost their lives. 

* See Bogart, 202. 
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utili^?ation of women and children in industry, it must also be 
remembered that many typos of industry could not be properly 
maintained, let alone expanded, on account of the absence of 
irreplaceable technicians and specialists; for it was not until the 
war was almost half over that the belligerent governments took 
adequate measures to exempt expert personnel from the provisions 
of conscription acts. 

The heaviest sacrifices in human life, so far as armed forces 
were concerned, occurred during the first half of the conflict, when 
much of the fighting was in the open and effective means of defence 
against poisonous gases and other equally deadly methods of 
attack had not yet been devised. During the period down to the 
middle of 1917 the total dead and wounded exceeded fifteen mil¬ 
lion.^ On the other hand, it was the later stages of the struggle 
that saw the greatest and most widespread suffering among the 
civilian populations of the warring states. It has well been said 
that modern warfare involves the mobilisation of entire nations; 
and if one remembers that wealth and labour were in some in¬ 
stances virtually, if not actually, conscripted, the World War of 
1914-18 would seem to point to some form of complete civilian 
mobilisation if and when tlic next great international conflict 
occurs. Losses of civilian life in the recent contest certainly 
equalled, if they did not exceed, those in the field.^ The ravages 
of the influenza epidemic alone took at least 6,000,000 lives; famine 
in the Balkans and in Rus'^^ia accounted probably for 3,000,000 
more. This, moreover, does not include the indirect but almost 
incalculable effects on future generations resulting from a marked 
decline in birth rates and a pronounced rise in mortality rates. 
According to one European scientist, to replace war casualties in 
male population between twenty and forty-four years of age will 
require ten years for the ITnitcd Kingdom, twelve years for Ger¬ 
many, thirty-eight years for Italy, and sixty-six years for France.^ 
Another investigator. Dr. Richard P. Strong, of the Harvard Medi¬ 
cal School, estimates that it will take France seventy years to 
recover her former population.* Increases in infant mortality 

‘/ftid., 271. 

” In hlH final tabulation of war coHts, Bogart allows equal weight to military 
and civilian losses of life, /bid., 209. 

•* La Ji'^raiic-o Savorgnan, “Le I’roblcme de la Population apr&s la Guerre,” 
Scientiaf March, 1918. 

•Quoted ill Thomns II. Dickinson, The New Old World (New York, 1923), 
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rates were striking in every one of the belligerent countries, rang¬ 
ing from twenty-five to tliirty-five per cent. In 1920, for example, 
the head of the American Red Cross declared that there were 
11,000,000 children in Europe who were fatherless because of the 
war, while between two and three million were without decent 
shelter and medical care. In that year children with only one, 
or with no, parent numbered three or four million in Russia, 
1,500,000 in Germany, 1,500,000 in France, 1,000,000 in the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, at least 500,000 in Poland, and about 
400,000 in Italy. “As an index of the place given by the new 
states to licalth and physical welfare work, it may be noticed as 
typical that between 1919 and 1921 the budgets of the Ministries 
of Public Welfare and Public Health of six Central European 
countries were increasing twenty-fold while the general budgets 
increased not more than two- or three-fold.’^ ’ This was obviously 
not a normal condition of things. 

With the physically fit either removed by death or weakened 
by disease, it is fair to say that the i)crpetuation of European races 
was left in large measure to those sections of the population that 
could not meet the physical requirements for military service. 
This tended to establish a kind of inverse selection that could not 
fail to cause a serious deterioration in the racial standard.- Fur¬ 
thermore, one of the striking social development^ of the generation 
before the outbreak of the war had been a steadily declining fer¬ 
tility among European peoples.'^ It remains, therefore, to notice 
what has been the effect upon European demography «ince the war 
of the three-fold phenomenon of a pre-war normally declining 
birth rate, a substantial decrease in the actual number of births 
during the war, and a lower health standard both for parents and 
for children. This will necessitate a brief examination of current 
population and emigration statistics for the leading European 
countries. 

Population Qrowth and Decline. The aggregate population of 
Europe during the decade 1911-21 showed strikingly little varia¬ 
tion in size. A decrease of almost negligible proportions took 

'/iw., 77. 

^ See Vernon Kelloge, Military tSelection and Race Deterioration (Oxford, 
1910, 178. 

■ For a enreful diRcussion of tliiB phenomenon hee Sir William Beveridge, 
“The Fall of Fertility among European Races/’ Economica (London), March, 
1925. 
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place; only one-half of one per cent.’ In 1911 the population 
total stood at about 455,000,000; in 1914, the year the war came, 
it had fallen to 452,000,000; in 1921 it had risen again to 453,000,- 
000; while in 1923 it was back to approximately the same total as 
that of 1911. The density of population, of course, changed no 
more than the aggregate. In 1913, the former was 46.4 per square 
kilometre, while in 1923 it had fallen slightly to 45.6.“ Of the 
larger countries. Great Britain, Germany, and Italy had appreci¬ 
ably higher population densities, while European Russia, France, 
Belgium, and Austria had somewhat lower ones. All told, Europe, 
with slightly less than eight per cent, of the world’s area, possessed 
in 1923 about twenty-five per cent, of the world’s population. 

An analysis of the results of the British census of 1921 shows 
that England and Wales increased in population during the pre¬ 
vious ten-year period not quite two millions, or about five per 
rent. The total rose from about 36,000,000 to 37,800,000. If 
Scotland is included, the rate of increase is practically the same, 
giving a total increase for all Great Britain from 40,800,000 to 
42,700,000."* The density per square mile in 1921 had reached 
649 for England and Wales and 164 for Scotland. While, as the 
above figures show, there was an actual increase in spite of the 
war, it is significant to note that it was the smallest intercensal 
increase for more than a century. The reason^ why there w^as any 
increase at all may be found, first, in that proportionally fewer 
soldiers were killed in England than in most belligerent countries; 
secondly, in that there was likewise a proportionally lower civil 
mortality; and thirdly, in that there was a slight augmentation 
in the number of marriages during the w-^ar years, with a conse¬ 
quent slight rise in the birth rate.^ Within a year after the armis¬ 
tice of 1918 both the birth rate and the infant mortality had vir¬ 
tually returned to pre-war levels. In fact, the provi«^ional returns 
01 the Ministry of Health for 1920 revealed the highest birth rate 
in a decade and the lowc‘5t infant mortality rate ever recorded.® 
But by 1922, on account of the prolonged period of industrial de- 

^Internniional Year Book of Agricultural Statistica (Rome, 1909 to 1921). 

^Thid, (for 1924), 2-3. 

* No accurate post-war statistics on Ireland are available. Whitaker's 
Umanack (London, 1923), pape 932, gives the estimated population of 

I Northern Ireland in 1922 as 1,284,000, and that of the Irish Free State 09 

165,000. 

* L'Bconomiate frangaia (Paris), November 20. 1921. 

“ Quoted in Dickinson, The Netr Old World, 30. 
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pression and unemployment after 1920, the number of births per 
1,000 had fallen from 25.4 to 20.7, which was 3.4 lower than in 
1913. The 1922 death rate, however, was slightly below that for 
1913. With reference to the meaning of these figures, a prominent 
English statistician wrote in 1924 that at the rates of births, 
deaths, and emigration existing from 1921 to 1923, the population 
of Great Britain would increase to forty-five or forty-six millions 
about 1941 and then begin to diminish.^ 

Only two other aspects of post-war English population statistics 
need be noticed. One is the marked increase in the excess of 
females over males, which in 1921 was nearly a million and three- 
quarters, as against slightly more than a million ten years before. 
The other is the distribution of the population between urban 
and rural areas. Considering the unprecedented movement from 
farm to city that characterised the period of the war everywhere, 
the shift of British population city-ward from 1911 to 1921 w^as 
surprisingly slight. In 1911, 78.1 per cent, of the population was 
urban; in 1921, only 1.2 per cent, more was to be found in urban 
districts than ten years before. This small degree of urbanisation 
during the decade may be explained partly, as will be seen later 
on, by the strenuous efforts that were made during and after the 
war to revive British agriculture, and partly by the prevalence of 
unprecedented unemployment at the time the census of 1921 was 
taken. 

In France, the principal effect of the ten-year period under sur¬ 
vey was merely to accentuate the existing tendency toward a 
stationary, if not a declining, population. The census of 1921 
showed a numerical decline of nearly 400,000 since 1911. But if 
the population of Alsace-Lorraine, which in 1921 was over 1,700,- 
000, is taken into account, the total decrease exceeds 2,000,000 
This decline is revealed, moreover, by a fall in the density of 
population from 189 per square mile in 1911 to 184.4 in 1921, 
though in the territory ceded to France by the Treaty of Versailles 
—5,605 square miles—there were 350 persons per square mile 
During the war years the number of births per year fell from 
approximately 800,000 for 1913, which was about normal, to bclo\v 
400,000 in each of the years 1915-18 inclusive; the number of 
deaths, on the other hand, was on the average, among the civilian 

^ A. L. Bowley, “Births and Population in Great Britain,” Economir 
Journal, June, 1924. 
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population in the seventy-seven departments not directly affected 
by invasion, somewhat greater during the war years than during 
the years immediately preceding. From the standpoint of the 
expectancy of life, it has been calculated that from 1914 to 1918 
there were about 900,000 fewer births in France than might have 
been reasonably expected for that period under normal conditions, 
while the death rate of the civilian population did not undergo 
any pronounced change.^ The major portion of the falling off in 
French population was due, of course, to the exceedingly heavy 
war casualties suffered by the French armies. The military dead 
by the end of the war was well over 1,300,000, or 16 p)er cent, of 
the total forces in the field. Only two other countries, Rumania 
and Germany, lost a higher fraction of their armed forces.® 

This extraordinarily heavy toll in men of military age and 
vigour largely accounts for the excess of two and a half million 
women over men that is revealed by the 1921 census figures. This 
census also shows to what extent there was a rural ^'exodus^' 
during the war period. In 1911 the population of France was 
55.8 per cent, rural and 44.2 per cent, urban; in 1921 it was 53.7 
per cent, rural and 46.3 per cent, urban. Of the eighty-seven de¬ 
partments, only thirty-one had suffered no depopulation of their 
country districts. To-day nearly two-thirds of the families of 
France, whether rural or urban, have two children or less, and 
there is little or no indication that recent efforts on the part of 
the French government to stimulate the birth rate are meeting 
with any appreciable success. Recent years, in fact, have seen no 
diminution in the flood of French books and brochures warning 
of the menace that a declining population presents for the future 
of France as a Great Power.® 

Of the leading belligerent nations, Germany suffered the greatest 
loss in men in proportion to the total number in her armies. This 
loss amounted to almost 1,750,000 and equalled 17.03 per cent, 
of her total military personnel. While the civilian population did 
not experience the direct effects of invasion to the same degree 
as the French, the markedly low war-standard of living in Ger¬ 
many, about which more will be said later, adversely affected the 

^See Ramupl Dumas and K. O. Vpdel-Petersen, Losaea of Life CoMaed hy 
H'f/r (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1923), 146>182. 

“See Harlow, op. cit. 

* For a list of some of the more important of these books, consult the refer- 
tMicos appended to this chapter. 
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birth rate and infant mortality. By 1917, the former, which had 
been 28.3 per thousand in 1913, fell to 14.4, the lowest on record 
since the unification of Germany, though it rose again to 26.7 in 
1920, only to decline anew to 21.6 in 1923. Furthermore, the 
Treaty of Versailles provided that Germany surrender territory 
containing well over six million inhabitants. As a result of these 
factors, the German census of 1919 revealed a decline of 4.4 per 
cent, in the total population of the Republic in relation to that of 
the old German Empire in 1910; in other words, the population 
in 1919 was only 59,852,682, as against nearly 65,000,000 in 1910. 
This fall of 4.4 per cent, may be contrasted with a gain of 14.9 
per cent, for the decade from 1901 to 1911, though it must be 
remembered that a comparison of the population in 1910 of the 
post-war area of Gennany with the 1919 figures for the same 
area would show a slight increase, in spite of the devastating 
effects of the war upon both military and civilian population.^ 

Population changes in other countries may be passed over with 
less detailed consideration. Italy advanced from 34,671,377 in 
1911 to 38,835,941 in 1921, a gain of 10.7 per cent., a small 
portion of which is accounted for by the addition of 5,000 square 
miles of territory as a result of the peace treaties of 1919 and 1920. 
On the other hand, European Russia declined in population, due to 
the ravages of war, revolution, and famine and loss of territory, to 
the extent of 15,000,000. In 1911 her population was 116,380,000; 
in 1921 it had fallen to 101,410,000, a decrease of 12.9 per cent, for 
the turbulent decade.^ Up to 1916, the urban population of Russia 
was steadily increasing at the expense of the rural districts; but 
since then, with the widespread exodus of harassed city workers to 
the country, a process of de-urbanisation seems, temporarily at 
least, to have set in. Petrograd, for example, fell in population 
from 2,420,000 in 1917 to 705,000 in 1920. If the entire area of 
pre-war Russia is compared in population with the area of the 
Soviet Union, the decline is even more marked than in the case 
of EuropKjan Russia, for there the decrease was from 178,378,800 
in 1914 to approximately 132,000,000 in 1923. Smaller and less 
important countries, like Belgium and Austria, suffered declines in 

*The proviaioDal returns of the rensiis of 1025 show Germnny’s population 
to be about 02,500,000, pxrludin^ the Siirro district. 

■For an interestini? if somewhat journalisiic- disrussiou of this tendency, 
see S. S. Maaloff, Russia afier Four Years of Revolution (London, 1923), 
23-26. 
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population in varying degrees where they were intimately touched 
by the destructive forces of the war; still others, like the neutral 
Scandinavian states, were favored by appreciable advances in 
population. 

Emigration and Immigration. Regardless of the kind of peace 
that might have been negotiated in 1919, it is safe to say that the 
aftermath of four and a half years of war on an unprecedented 
scale would have been marked by a considerable uprooting of 
individuals and families from their old moorings. The changing 
of boundaries, with the consequent transferring of national alle¬ 
giance; the frightful burden of taxation; the difficult and here and 
there seemingly insuperable task of reconstructing devastated 
regions; the ravaging effects of famine upon millions of people in 
central and eastern Europe; the needs of eertain countries, like 
France, for alien labour; and the prolonged period of excessive 
unemployment in England,—all these and other influences inter¬ 
acted to produce a constantly expanding movement of population 
across national frontiers, once the process of re-adjustment began 
to assert itself. By and large, the factors in the post-war Euro¬ 
pean situation favouring migration were more potent tlian those 
tending to impede it. While such a generalisation would not hold 
true for all countries, least of all for the succession states that 
were created to give expression to the principle of nationality, it 
does present a fairly accurate picture of the tendency in the larger 
states, though in some cases the tendency was in the direction of a 
shift outward; in others, tov.ard a decided ingress. 

The following table indicates the extent of oversea emigration 
from the chief European countries for the period from 1913 to 
1923 inclusive, war years being omitted not only because statistics 
on them are meagre as well as inaccurate, but because emigration 
during the progress of the conflict was almost negligible in quan¬ 
tity: 


Year Germany Great Britain Italy Spain Poland^ 

1913 . 25,745 389,304 559,566 220,400 261,812 

1920 . 8,458 285,105 211,227 150,566 74,121 

1921 . 23,254 199,177 194,320 62,479 87,334 

1922 . 36,511 174,096 121,410 64,119 38,716 

1923 . 115.416 256.284 177.798 93.246 55,401 


^Thesf figtireH are taken from the International Lahour Rerieir for April, 
1923, an^l Deceml)er, 1924. This Review has published during the last few 
icars detailed monthly statistics on iniKraliun throughout the wo**!'!. 
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The above figures show, first of all, that overseas European 
emigration underwent a general decline after 1913 which, by 1921, 
amounted to about two-thirds of the total volume in 1913; sec¬ 
ondly, that by 1923 the trend was again definitely upward, with¬ 
out having reached, except in the ease of Germany, the pre-war 
totals. Incomplete statistics on emigration by land, that is, within 
Europe (and A^^ia), indicate a similar but slightly smaller decline 
for the period from 1913 to 1921. Italy, for example, had only 
about one-fifth as much continental emigration after the war as 
before, while Czechoslovakia had half as much. Belgium was the 
only country during the first few post-war years which had a 
greater volume of emigration by land than before 1914, a phe¬ 
nomenon that was mainly due to the German invasion and occu¬ 
pation of her territory. 

The relatively heavy overseas emigration from Great Britain 
after the war was the inevitable conseiiuence of the trade depres¬ 
sion which from 1920 kept from one to two millions of men con¬ 
stantly out of work. Not only did thousands emigrate on their 
own initiative, but the British government, by agreement with 
certain of the Dominions, particularly with Australia, began m 
1924 to arrange for state-aided migration within the British C'om- 
monwealth of Nations. It was still true after the war, as before, 
that of all countries outside the British Commonwealth, the 
United States received by far the largest contingent of emigrants 
from the British Isles. 

The sharp increase in the exodus from Germany in 1923 may 
be explained as a result of the prevalence of industrial and com¬ 
mercial chaos following the French invasion of the Ruhr valley 
in January, 1923. In the ease of Italy, the relatively smaller 
oversea emigration since the war has been due partly to the 
effects of the percentage-restriction policy of the United States, as 
enacted in the law of 1921, and partly to the absoq^tion of a 
large part of the Italian exodus by France and other continental 
countries. That Italy still regards the emigration of her own 
nationals as both economically necessary and desirable is attested 
by the action of the Mussolini government in convening an inter¬ 
national conference at Rome, in May, 1924, to consider the general 
problem of emigration and immigration. This conference adopted 
a number of important resolutions relative to (1) the conditions 
of transport, (2) assistance to emigrants in embarkation and de- 
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barkation, (3) the means of apportioning emigration to the needs 
of labour, and (4) the general principles that should govern the 
making of emigration treaties. In general, the right to emigrate 
was recognised by the conference, which included delegates from 
most of the countries of Europe.' In a certain sense, the meeting 
and action of this conference may be regarded as a protest on the 
part of central and soutliem h]urope against the curious but decid¬ 
edly pronounced wave of “Nordicism” that seemed to sweep over 
non-European English-speaking peoples after the war and that 
resulted by 1924 in the adoption by the United States of a policy 
wdiich frankly discriminated against Slavic and Latin countries 
in determining annual quotas for admission to the United 
States, 

Turning from the question of European emigration to that of 
immigration, one would expect to find the influx into Europe from 
overseas almost insignificant in its proportions. That such was 
actujilly the situation is revealed by the stati'^tics reported by such 
countri(‘s as Spain, Italy, Great Britain, and Poland. The fol¬ 
lowing table gives the total overseas influx into five leading coun¬ 
tries of immigration for each of the four years 1920 to 1923 in¬ 
clusive: ^ 


Year Great Britain Itahf Polaiid Belgium 

1020 . 40,534 80,055 77,500 70,000 11,839 

1021 . 70,430 71,307 92,212 78,827 11,834 

1922 . 51,007 08,026 54,602 11,116 2,691 

1923 . 32,081 57,606 39,080 0,693 1,555 


These figures, by no means abnormally high, have even less 
significance when it is remembered that a large percentage of 
persons admitted into these countries were their own nationals 
returning from a sojourn of a single season or of a few years 
in the New World. 

The international movement of population on the Continent, 
however, requires some special comment, at least in so far as 
France is concerned. One of the most striking populational 

*See UEconomiste franfaw, for August 30, 1924, and Current History, 
for June and July, 1924, for brief reports of Ibis ronference. Tbe best singls 
volutup for the study of post-uar legislation on emigration and immigration 
that published by ihe Tnternntionnl Labour Olfice ((ipneva, 1922), under the 
title Emigration and Immigration: Legislation and Treaties, 

* International Labour Ileviem, Dec., 1924. 






phenomena since the A^J7 yb/fUY o/s/jon hbour ink 

France, This movement began even Ae/oro fAe end of the /r,//: 
As early as 1916 the government created an ofSce for the recruit¬ 
ment of foreign labour for industry, which, by the beginning of 
1919, had succeeded in bringing into France over 80,000 labourers, 
chiefly Greeks, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italians. This number, 
moreover, does not include several thousand Belgian refugees and 
other labourers employed at the front. Likewise, extensive at¬ 
tempts were made to attract agricultural labour both from the 
Continental neighbours of France and from her colonies. The 
outcome of these efforts is indicated by the following figures: ^ 

Number 

Entering 


Period Nationality France 

1916 to January, 1919 Spanish and Portuguese. 146,446 

Italians . 2,225 

French colonials . 140,409 

1919-1920 Spanish and Portuguese. 96,526 

Italians . 12,2S4 

Belgians . 20,532 

Poles . 3,693 


It may fairly be said that this contingent of foreign and colonial 
labour went far to compensate for the great loss in man-power that 
the war inflicted upon invaded France. But the need did not 
cease with the termination of hostilities. Agreements that had 
been negotiated with Portugal and Italy during the war became 
the basis for definite immigration treaties after the war. While a 
large part of the foreign workers in France were repatriated after 
the armistice, the demand for labour became so insistent in 1919 
that the Government took steps to reorganise its “service du 
placement” to take care of incoming labourers from neighbouring 
countries, so that they might be assured of equality of treatment 
with French workmen. By 1922 as many as 180,000, and in the 
following year 272,000, immigrant labourers entered France, most 
of them being Spaniards and Italians. These men, particularly 
the Italians, were effectively absorbed, not only in agriculture and 
viticulture, but in mining and other industries. In certain de¬ 
partments in southwestern France, this element seemed to be 

* These statistics are those of Arthur Fontaine, L'Induatrie franeaiae pen 
d&nt la Guerre (Paris, 1025), 67-69. 
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permanently settling upon the land left uncultivated by the de¬ 
pletion of native rural population. The Italians, along witlj 
smaller numbers of Poles, were regarded by the French govern¬ 
ment as especially desirable and easily assimilable into French 
nationplity. Once the process of economic rehabilitation is com¬ 
pleted, however, it may be that France will abandon her policy of 
open encouragement to foreign immigration and adopt a more 
restrictive attitude.^ 

Speaking broadly, the question of emigration will probably con¬ 
tinue to be of capital importance for all Europe through a full 
generation after the war. To many students of the critical eco¬ 
nomic situation that has prevailed in Europe since 1918, a con¬ 
sciously developed policy of emigration to extra-European lands 
would appear to offer one of the most effective means of relief 
for overcrowded countries like Germany and Great Britain. It has 
been suggested, in fact, that one solution for the thorny problem 
of national security would be to devise and execute an interna¬ 
tional plan for financing emigration from densely populated Euro¬ 
pean states to Latin-America and other uncxploitcd regions of 
the globe.® At best, however, this would entail many difficulties 
from the economic and racial, as well as from the international, 
point of view. 

Material Losses Resulting from the War. Thus far, this chap¬ 
ter has attempted to sketch the effect of the war upon the quantity, 
quality, and movement of population in Europe. It is now in 
order to consider the mat^'rial havoc wrought by the titanic 
struggle. Once more, quite as truly as in the case of human 
losses, it is difficult for the mental processes to comprehend the 
magnitude of the destruction that fell upon Europe during those 
hectic years. When one reads that economists have reckoned the 
aggregate money loss to property at the stupendous sum of over 
$180,000,000,000, figures cease for most people to have any defi¬ 
nite connotation. Yet the mere addition of net outlays made for 
war purposes by the belligerent nations gives approximately that 

' Inatmctive articles dealiDg with this interesting development are Stephen 
Lausanne, “A New Invasion of France,*' Iforth Amer, Rev,, Dec., 1924, and 
John G. O'Brien, “The Influx of Aliens into France,” C’wrr. Hiat., March, 
1025. In 1921 there were 1,560,000 aliens in France; by 1926, over 
2,800,000. 

®Gf. Ilelmer Key, European Bankruptcy and Emigration (London, 1924), 
Chap. TX. 
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result, the total being divided as follows, so far as the chief Euro¬ 
pean states are concerned: ^ 


Countries 
Entente Powers 

Great Britain . 

France . 

Russia . 

Italy ... 

Central Powers 

Germany . 

Austria-Hungary _ 

Turkey and Bulgaria. 


Net Expenditure 

$35,834,000,000 

24,312,782,800 

22,593,950,000 

12,413,998,000 

37,775,000,000 
20,622,9G0,()00 
2,245,200,000 


These figures do not include property losses to civilians on land 
and sea, nor do they take into account tlie indirect effect of the 
war in lessening the production of goods. If these two items are 
added—about $30,000,000,000 and $45,000,000,000 respectively— 
the grand total of material losses, not counting one or two billion 
dollars lost indirectly by neutrals, exceed^ $255,000,000,000, or 
about four-fifths of the total wealth of the United States in 1922.“ 
Property losses arc, of course, almost impossible to calculate in 
monetary terms with any generally accepted degree of accuracy. 
This fact will become even more impressive wlien the ultra-com¬ 
plex problem of Gennan reparations is considered in a later chap¬ 
ter.® Suffice it to say here that extensive areas in France, Belgium, 
Russia, eastern Germany, Rumania, Serbia, Italy, and Austria 
were invaded by armed forces and in large measure laid waste. 
In France alone, where the damage was greatest, over 2,500 com¬ 
munes in ten of tlje most prosperous French departments were 
occupied by the Germans, as a result of whicli about 8,000 scparc 
inilc.s of territory were more or less devastated; at Ica^t half a 
million buildings were badly damaged, many of them being com¬ 
pletely destroyed; nearly 1,500 schools and over 1,200 cliurehes 

^ Bogart, op. cit., gives an able discussion of the various estimates of war 
<-ostK, which vary from Jpl80,000,000 to $210,(KK),000. The figures quoted are 
from hia own estiiiiatea, 2(jri-2(j0. 

^According io the estimate of the Biirenu of the Census, the total wealth 
of the United States in 1922 was $320,000,(KH),000. 

'* Estimates of the material destruction suITered by France vnry from 
$4,000,000,000, by John M. Keynes, noted English economist {Kronomiv Von 
acqucnceg of the Peace, New York, 1920, i*. 130), to .$13,(KK),O0O,(MK), b> 
M. Dubois (Report on Behalf of the Budget ('’oiiiiiriissiou to the h’rench (3iani 
her of Deputies, in December, 1918). Professor Bogart thinks $l0,(K)0,tK)0,000 
a fair average. 
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were shattered; hundreds of railway stations and bridges were 
wrecked; while many villages were so shell-tom as to leave 
if any distinguishable traces of what they once were. The losa 
to agriculture was enormous in arable and forest land as well aa 
in implements. To the observer of certain sections of this drcar^i 
‘No Man's Land" after hostilities had ceased, it seemed as if he 
were looking out over a billowy sea dotted here and there with 
the scarred spars of a vast wreckage. By in^'asion and fighting 
over six per cent, of the entire territory of France was rendered^ 
for the time being, industrially and agriculturally worthless, 
though on this area were to be found ten per cent, of the total 
population of France and fourteen per cent, of the active indus¬ 
trial population.' 

Although devastation from invasion was neither so extensive 
nor so intensive in other European states, property losses were 
none the less appalling. In Russia the total damage caused by the 
war agjiin^t Germany and Austria-Hungary was estimated at 
more than $1,250,000,000; in the Balkans and in Poland it was 
even greater. Mines were destroyed, crops burned, bridges ruined, 
and machinery wrecked. The plight of lit He Belgium was in many 
ways the most desperate of all, for its entire area, save a small 
section of the western coast, was invaded and occupied by the 
enemy. According to average estimates, material damages there 
amounted to six or seven billion dollars. Even England, across 
the Channel, did not wdiolly escape direct property loss. The air 
raids along her eastern and .‘•outhem coasts and into the interior 
inflicted damages estimated by Mr. Keynes at about $150,000,000. 
Slapping, of course, was the chief item in Britain’s war bill, but 
that will be reserved for later treatment.'' 

Agricultural Production and Food Supply: Great Britain. It 
goes wnthoiit saying that the w'ar occasioned momentous changes 
m the status of agriculture in all the belligerent countries. Not 
only wa.s it necessary to augment by every possible means the 
supply of food for armies and civilian populations, but the whole 
problem of the technique of agricultural production and of land 
ownership came to the fore nearly ever>'where in an acute form 
When jt is remembered, moreover, that at least three-fourths of 
the aggregate enlisted personnel of the military establishments of 

^Fontaine, op. cii., 19. 

* See Chap. XXVII. 
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the various warring nations was drawn from the fields, the capital 
importance of expedients for the maintenance of an adequate farm 
labour supply is at once understood. The output of food would 
undoubtedly have declined far more than it actually did had it 
not been for the patient drudgery of thousands of women, old men, 
and boys who tried to replace adult male workers all over Europe. 

When the war broke out in 1914, the United Kingdom was pro¬ 
ducing from her own soil less than two-fifths of her food supply; 
in the case of wheat, indeed, it was barely one-fifth. While the 
landlords and farmers had arrived at a fair degree of prosperity 
by adjusting English agriculture to the conditions of the world's 
market, the rural decline that marked the previous generation 
showed few signs of changing for the better. In 1914 the arable 
area in England and Wales was over 4,750,000 acres less than 
in the seventies; the number of labourers employed on the land 
was fewer by hundreds of thousands. Many farmers, moreover, 
were viewing with great apprehension the proposed establishment 
of a minimum wage for agricultural workers that had appeared 
in the land program of 1913. The spirit of feudal paternalism still 
held sway over an agricultural industry that lacked modern in¬ 
dustrial equipment and scientific knowledge. In truth, the Briti&li 
farmer in 1914 'Vas no longer the warden of the nation's food, 
and agriculture, far from occupying the ^lordly' position among 
our industries accorded to the 'loaf-provider' when the nineteenth 
century opened, had become a minor contributor to the food sup¬ 
ply, and to the country's wealth," ^ 

The war caused a rude awakening. Its first effects were to in¬ 
crease the prices of agricultural products, which, by July, 1917, 
were 120 per cent above those of three years before. The demand 
for foodstuffs at home could not adequately be met by importation 
on account of increased freight rates and the utilisation of so 
much more shipping in the transportation of war materials. But 
the traditional English policy of lai^scz-fairc would not in the 
earlier 8tage.s of the conflict give way to any effective form of 
state regulation for the purpose of stimulating food production 
The Government refused in 1915 to guarantee a minimum price 
for wheat, which many people then were urgently demanding 
What it did was confined to waging a campaign, by circulars and 
other forms of more or less direct appeals, that production hi 
^Thomas H. Middleton, Food Production in War (Oxford, 1923), 1 
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increased, and that the arable acreage be extended. But the 
comparative futility of these efforts is revealed by the fact that 
Dy 1916 the total arable area was considerably less than in 1913, 
wheat and potatoes having markedly declined in acreage. A 
quarter of a million agricultural labourers had left the land for 
the army, while thousands of others were being attracted to muni¬ 
tions factories and other war industries. The outlook was indeed 
dark when the German submarine campaign against Allied ship¬ 
ping reached its intensive phase at the opening of 1917. 

At this juncture, however, a policy of effectual state regulation 
was inaugurated. In the latter part of 1916 the Board of Agri¬ 
culture had been vested with wide powers to issue orders in the 
interest of better supply and distribution of foodstuffs, while a 
Departmental Committee on Food Supply and Prices had been 
set up to inquire into the causes of the sharp rise in the prices of 
consumable commodities. Finally, an Act was passed in Decem¬ 
ber, 1916, which created the office of Food Controller, at the head 
of a Ministry of Food. Under the Defence of the Realm Acts, 
the Food Controller, Lord Devoiiport, was gr.'iiitcd extensive pow¬ 
ers (1) to make orders regulating or directing the production, con¬ 
sumption, transportation, and storage of all articles u«ed for nutri¬ 
tional purposes, including animals, alive and dead; (2) to requisi¬ 
tion any article from its owner on the Controller's terms; (3) to 
take possession, if need be, of factories, and workshops where food 
was produced for sale; (4) to require information on the amount 
and prices of food supplies on hand; and (5) to encourage in 
every feasible way the home production of food, though this last 
was to be handled mainly by a Food Production Department. 
Under these powers orders were i&suc^d, at one time or another, 
fixing prices, prohibiting the exportation of certain articles, plac¬ 
ing restrictions on the use of certain grains for human food, taking 
possession of certain industries, such as flour mills, and rationing 
the consumption of some of the more important articles of food.^ 

Effective execution of any such policy of food control by the 
state naturally encountered many difficulties in Britain, where the 
tenets of political and economic individualism still found many 
adherents. Moreover, too much was expected of the Ministry of 

' This BUiDDiary is substantially that given in B. H. Hibbard, EffecU of the 
Great War upon Agriculture in the United States and Great Britain (New 
York, 1910), 19.1-195. 
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Food at the outset; and when it did not bring about immediate 
improvement on a wide scale, it was subjected to no little criti¬ 
cism from various quarters. Being mainly concerned with the 
realisation of economy in distribution and consumption, the Food 
Controller issued appeals to the nation in 1917 that every one 
should limit his weekly purchases of bread, meat, and sugar to 
definitely fixed quantities, while by the middle of the year a sys¬ 
tem of compulsory rationing was adopted which included meat, 
sugar, butter, margarine, and lard; bread, however, w'as not 
rationed.^ 

As a further stage in the development of state regulation of the 
agricultural industry, a Corn Production Act was passed in August, 
for two main purposes: first, to establish minimum agricultural 
wages, which were to be fixed by the Board of Agriculture on the 
basis of recommendations made by district committees consisting 
of representatives of the employers, the workmen, and the public; 
and second, to put into effect guaranteed minimum prices for 
wheat and oats for a period to continue until 1922. The Act 
also provided, among other things, that the Board of Agriculture 
might it'^clf cultivate, or authorise the cultivation of, unoccupied 
land. The effect of this Act was virtually to subsidise agricultural 
production, for whenever the average price per quarter, fell below 
that fixed under the law, the occupier of the land was entitled to 
payment by the Government equal to four times the difference 
per acre in the case of wheat and five times in the case of oats. 
In terms of acreage under cultivation and the aggregate yield, the 
results of the application of this policy may be observed from the 
following table:’® 


Year 

Wheat 

Area Yield 

( 1,000 acres) ( 1,000 bushels) 

Area 

Oats 

Yield 

1916 

... 2,054 

59,775 

4,171 

170,076 

1917 

... 2,106 

64,333 

4,789 

208,167 

249,563 

1918 

... 2,796 

93,144 

5,631 


The total increase in arable acreage was about 1,400,000 acres for 
the period 1916 to 1918. This result, however, fell considerably 
short of the goal set by the food production campaign for the two 

*Bee H. Rew, Food fiuppliett in Peace and War (New York, 1920), 81-85. 
■From John Buohfln [pel.], Orrai Britain (2 voIh., Boston, 1923), 11, 138. 
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years, which aimed at an addition of at least 2,600,000 acrcs.^ 
It was difficult to convince many farmers of the seriousness of 
the food situation; their equipment in tractors and fertilisers and 
labour, moreover, was notably deficient. In 1918, especially, the 
food production programme had to be abandoned on account of the 
withdrawal of large numbers of agricultural workers for military 
service to meet the German offensive launched in the spring. All 
things considered, however, it must be admitted that bringing the 
total productive acreage up to 12,399,000 in 1918 was a notable 
achievement in stimulating home-grown food supply. As Sir 
Thomas Middleton has so lucidly pointed out, a country which in 
1914 had produced only enough food to feed its population 125 
days out of the 365, was by 1918 growing enough to meet the 
requirements for 155.^ No other country did so well. 

For students of public administration in the economic sphere, 
the British policy of price control during the war presents instruc¬ 
tive lessons. In its broad outlines, this policy was to set maxi¬ 
mum wholesale and retail prices, beginning with the primary pro¬ 
ducer or importer and ending with the retailer. It followed the 
principle of allowing a reasonable pre-war profit to those engaged 
in production and distribution.^ At times, according to Sir Henry 
Rew, this system of price control prevented a great rise in prices; 
at other times, food would probably have been cheaper without 
“the Government price.’’ ^ Ar it turned out, the minimum prices 
guaranteed by the Corn Production Act of 1917 bore little or no 
relation to the market prices of the period during which it was in 
effect. For their grain, farmers received pri(‘es that approximated 
the maximum scale fixed by the Food Controller. Seeing that, 
after 1916, there was little opportunity for agriculturists to make 
profits on a scale like that still in evidence in many industries, the 
charge was brought against the Ministry of Food that it tended to 
favour the town at the expense of the country.’’ If one considers 
the broad objectives of the whole policy of price control, however, 
it would appear difficult to substantiate such an accusation. 

* See R. Leonard, '‘Engliah Agriculture since 1914,” Journal of PoUiioal 
Economy, Oct., 1922. 

* Gf. his Food Production in War, 322 ff., for a good appraisal of the results. 

* Hibbard, op. cit., 218. 

^ Food Supplies in Peace and War, 90-91. 

" See, J. A. Venn, Foundations of Agricultural Economics (Cambridge, 
1923), 182. 
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At the end of the war English agriculture found itself with a 
productive area greater by 1,340,000 acres than in 1913. During 
the troublous war years more than 3,000,000 acres of grass land 
had been broken up for growing grain.^ In consequence of sucl 
an achievement, about an equal number of tons of cargo space had 
been made available for the transportation of troops and muni¬ 
tions; and it is certain that, but for the increased supply of home- 
produced food, thousands of Englishmen would have suffered from 
lack of essential articles of diet instead of living at fully as high 
a standard as before the war. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
after the Armistice many people in England entertained visions of 
making the country self-supporting in the matter of foodstuffs. 
For in November, 1918, British ports and warehouses held greater 
supplies of wheat than ever before. But this hope of making Eng¬ 
land independent rested upon the expectation that returned sol¬ 
diers would flock to the land and that agricultural wages would 
remain sufficiently high to hold these men. Even had this expecta¬ 
tion been realised, the technical equipment and organisation of 
English agriculture was not such as to lead to further increases in 
food production during the post-war period. Both 1920 and 1921 
saw an appreciable decline in the area under cultivation; in fact, 
it wj;s in 1922 only about 300,000 acres greater than in 1914. The 
slump in prices that occurred in 1921 affected agricultural prod¬ 
ucts so as to cause, in spite of the temporary continuation of tlie 
Government’s policy of guaranteed minimum prices, a substantial 
production in farm profits. That the average yield per acre for 
the four principal crops had not, except for wheat, increased over 
that before the war is indicated by the following table: * 


Year Wheat Barley Potatoes Hay from Seeds 

(Bushels) (Bushels) (Tons) (Cwt.) 

1913 . 31.2 32.4 6.5 31.9 

1918 . 32.9 32.4 6.6 29.0 

1920 . 28.5 31.0 5.8 30.9 

1921 . 35.3 29.6 5.3 24.4 


It would appear that the application of intensive methods failed 
to make perceptible headway in England and Wales, for which 
the above table applies, in spite of the stimulus of war-time de- 

^MiddletoDp op. cit., G3. 

‘Lenoard, Journal of Pol. Econ.^ Feb., 1923. 
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mands and governmental regulation. When de-control came, land 
went back to grass and the country reverted in the main to its 
pre-war agricultural policy, the result of which, according to Sir 
Thomas Middleton, will probably be “a rapid extension of grazing 
in the immediate future, a reduetion in the 1909-13 output of meat, 
ind possibly of milk, and then a slow increase of tillage because 
of changes in the relative values of cereals and meat.” ^ Even 
the return of the directing hand of a Food Controller, it is con¬ 
tended on good authority, would not enable the country to satisfy 
more than forty-five or fifty per cent, of its food requirements.* 

At the time of writing, there is general agreement that the al¬ 
tered commercial and industrial position of Britain, which has, 
at any rate for the present, restricted the external sources of food, 
makes it all the more imperative that the natural food resources 
of the British Isles be more fully used than before the war. But 
unless and until the public becomes convinced that British indus¬ 
try cannot recover its pre-war prosperity, it is not likely that 
attempts to achieve a maximum tillage area under intensive cul¬ 
tivation will be successful. By 1925, however, the food problem 
became so critical that a Royal Commission on Food Prices, ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the general food situation, recommended the 
establishment of a permanent Food Council to maintain continu¬ 
ing supervision over the staple food trade.® If the Government 
should adopt such a proposal, there might develop in peace time 
a definite policy of state regulation. 

French Agricultural Production in the War and After. Unlike 
Britain, France was, when the vrar broke out, practically self- 
supporting. The invasion and systematic devastation of parts of 
ten of her richest departments, moreover, did not affect agricul¬ 
ture so much as it affected industry. The main problem that arose 
out of the war had to do with the maintenance of an adequate 
farm labour supply. The rural classes furnished about five out 
of the eight million men that were mobilised. This meant that 
agriculture was deprived of from sixty to eighty per cent, of its 
man-power, which, in a country predominantly of small holdings, 
seriously affected the direction of tillage and viticulture. Not 
only was there a marked shortage of labour that was by no means 

*Op. cit., 337. 

'^Op. cii., 324. 

' Rununary of tki. report may be found in The Manchester OuarMan 
Weekly, May 12, 192S. 
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compensated by the extensive utilisation of women, old men, and 
children in the fields and the vineyards, but the country suffered 
materially from a lack of manure and other forms of fertilisers. 
During the war period the land was fertilised by only 250,000 tons 
of chemical manure, whereas before 1914 as much as 3,000,000 
tons a year was ordinarily used.^ 

The effect of these conditions was to decrease the amount of 
arable land from 59,000,000 acres in 1913 to 52,000,000 in 1918. 
Food production, moreover, declined during the war years, as indi¬ 
cated by the following figures: - 


Year PioductUm in Thousands of Quintals 



Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Wine {thousands 
of hectolitres) 

Av. 1904-13.. 

. 88,431 

48,597 

9,745 

134,204 

53,391 

1914.... 

. 76,936 

46,206 

9,758 

119,927 

56,134 

1915 .... 

. 60,(i30 

34,()26 

6,921 

93,090 

18,101 

1916 .... 

. 5:),7()7 

40,224 

8,332 

88,000 

33,457 

1917 .... 

, 39,482 

34,463 

8,981 

120,000 

37,500 


It will be noted that the decline in tlie case of wheat was steady 
down through the year 1917, while the production of potatoes and 
of wine look an upward turn after 1916. Not only did Frencli 
cultivators face the irritating fact of continual requisitions by the 
military authorities, but the growing competition from new coun¬ 
tries like the United Stat(*s, Australia, Canada, and Argentina 
caused a marked tendency tow’ards speciali'^ation in production, as, 
for example, the abandonment of wdicat for the vine, the sugar 
beet, and tlic raising of cattle, the last requiring a smaller labour 
supply than does the tillage of the soil. During the war the Gov¬ 
ernment, in the interest of stimulating food production, issued a 
series of restrictions on consumption, made loans without interest 
to farmers, and encouraged the increasing use of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery. While these efforts did prevent the home-produced 
quantity of foodstuffs from falling with alarming rapidity, the 
importation of food in 1919, the first year after the war, was 
approximately fifty per cent, greater by weight than in 1912. The 
following table shows the results of an official inquiry into the 
status of French agriculture in 1918 in contrast with 1914: ® 

^ John Buchanim [ed.], France (Bobtoii, 1023), ISCiO. 

“ innuaire g^n&al de Frame ef de VKtranger (PaTid, 1024), 252. 

^ Annuaire gdndral (Paris, 1919), 610. 
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1914 

1918 

Abandoned farms . 

54,725 

103,731 

Untilled holdings .. 

145,634 

598,327 

Wheat 

Area in hectares . 

. 6,060,358 

4,826,743 

Production in quintals. 

. 70,930,005 

60,000,000 

Hay 

Area in hectares . 

. 3,590,680 

2,924,810 

Production in (mintals. 

. 46,206,340 

26,000,000 

Sugar Beets 

Area in hectares . 

243,349 

75,720 

Production in kilograms of sugar. 

. 831,000,000 

275,000,000 


Since the war, French agriculture has, from tlie standpoint of 
production, experienced marked improvement. Yet by 1922 the 
average annual production for the period from 1904 to 1913 had 
not been reached in the case of any important product except 
wine. The wheat crop in 1921 was abnormally high, but dropped 
sharply in 1922. By 1923 it was practically the same size as in 
1913, the area under cultivation being about half a million hectares 
smaller, the yield per hectare about eight per cent, higher.^ The 
greatcbt difficulties that France has had to face since the war 
have been (1) the constant migration of young people from the 
rural districts to the cities, (2) the provision, in consequence, of 
an adequate agricultural labour supply, and (3) the discourag- 
ingly slow adoption by the FrciK'h peasant of modern agricultural 
technique. In this regard, attention may be called to the fact 
that in 1924 over 250,000 hectares of land remained untilled on 
account of the lack of labour. In many communes cultivation was 
still being carried on by the labour of boys, old men and women.* 

To remedy this situation various proposals have been made. 
The Government is undertaking measures to make rural life more 
attractive; ^^Return to the Land” Committees have been created 
for the purpose of assisting farmers and rural workers to find land 
they can cultivate and the public authorities to erect cheap dwell¬ 
ing houses in the villages;* large funds have been put at the dis¬ 
position of the National Office of Agricultural Credit to be used 
as loans to communes, departments, and co-operative organisa- 

'See Mnurice Lair, “Ije Malaise du Monde aj?ri(?ole en Trance,’' Revui 
4conomique intvrnationalCj April, 1024. 

*A. Ilobson, ^‘Sonie Economic niid Social Phases of Fvcnch Agriculture,*' 
Jour, of Farm EconomicH, July, 1024. 

” International Review of Agricultural Economics, Oct., 1922. 
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tions to help establish and exploit rural electrical systems.' One 
encouraging sign is that the birth rate in the rural districts is still 
considerably higher than in urban centers. All things considered, 
it is safe to say that France is fully as self-sufficing to-day as she 
was in 1914. 

Probably the most remarkable aspect of the post-war recupera¬ 
tion of France has been the rapid reconstruction of the 4,000,000 
acres or more that were devastated by invasion. It was predicted 
by numerous experts shortly after the Armistice of 1918 that a 
large nortion of this area could not be restored to cultivation in 
less than a generation, if at all. But the extensive program 
of reconstruction inaugurated by the French soon after the ter¬ 
mination of hostilities accomplished results little short of marvel¬ 
lous. Within a year nearly a quarter of the total area was handed 
back to its former cultivators. By 1923 practically all the good 
lands were restored, though most of the trenches and wire still 
remained on the poorer sections. The beginning of 1925 saw at 
least ninety-five per cent, of the entire invaded region ready for 
use again; almost all the barbed-wire entanglements had been 
removed, over 4,000,000 acres of farm land had been levelled off, 
and about 500,000 out of nearly 900,000 buildings had been rebuilt 
Up to the end of 1924 France had expended for reconstruction the 
enormous sum of 74,206,000,000 francs.- A considerable part of 
this sum went to fanners in the form of government bounties at 
specified amounts per each hectare restored to cereal and other 
production. In many instances, the villagers formed co-operative 
building associations for the reconstruction of entire villages. In 
conclusion, it should be noted that an appreciable part of the 
immense burden of reconstruction was borne by private American 
and British contributions.^ 

The Central Powers and the Food Supply. In any considera¬ 
tion of food production during the World War, one is at once 
struck by the fact that the Central Powers were in a decidedly 
more difficult position than were any of the Entente Allies in 
western Europe. The imposition early in the contest of an eco¬ 
nomic maritime blockade which yearly grew more and more 

^Lair, op. cit. 

“ Report of Commercial Attache Chester Lloyd .Tones to the I'^nited States 
Department of Commerce, quoted in the Chicago Tribune, July 111, 1925. 

• Cf. notably the admirable work of the Committee headed by Miss Anne 
Morgan, as reported in the New York Times. April 12, 1925. 
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effective niude it imperative that Germany and her Hapsburg 
Ally feed virtually their entire population with produce from their 
own soil. This meant that the food for at least one-sixth of the 
German people, which before the war was imported, must some¬ 
how be obtained from German agriculture. Stated more specif¬ 
ically, considerable quantities of grain, animal fats, dairy prod¬ 
ucts, and fertilisers must be provided for within the borders of 
the country, though they were formerly purchased abroad. 

Whether in conscious preparation for the war or not, Germany 
had stored up in 1914 vast supplies of foodstuffs and fodder. 
Moreover, the population was extremely well-fed before the war, 
the average daily caloric intake per man being as high as 4,020, 
in contrast with the United Kingdom, where it was only 3,400, and 
with France, where it was 3,800.^ For these reasons there was no 
widespread shortage of food in Germany during the first two 
years of the war. It was not until the spring of 1916 that the first 
real pinch of hunger began to be felt. By that time tlie blockade 
had resulted in such diminution in the available supplies of pro¬ 
teins and fats as seriously to affect not only the quantity but the 
balance of the diet of the majority of the population. Bad weather 
conditions had reduced the potato supply to less than half what 
it had been in 1913, while the quantity of cereals for consumption 
was by 1917 almost 2,500,000 tons below the pre-war normal. As 
the importation of chemical manures diminislied, the fertility of 
the soil, one hundred acres of which used to support tliirty persons 
more than the same area of English land, fell progressively to a 
dangerously low level. The milk yield was reduced to one-tliird 
normal, and the number of cattle fell by the end of the war to 
one-fifth the pre-war supply. 

To meet a situation of such gravity, the Government tried to put 
into effect a series of heroic measures with a view to rationing the 
consumption of food. After 1916 the individual ration ranged 
around 1,500 calorics per day, as against the 3,000 required for the 
average male adult. In other words, according to a prominent 
British scientist, the ordinary German civilian during the last two 
years of the war had to live on a ration that contained less thaa 
two-thirds the amount of food adequate for health.® The conse- 

*MoHt of tlip ilnta used here on the (lennnii food sniiply is taken from the 
scholarly nrtule by E. H. Starling, “The Food Supply of (cermanv durlnK 
the War,” in the Journal of the Boyal Statistical Society, March, 1920 

' Starling, op. cii. 
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quences could only be a lowered vitality and a shattered morale on 
the part of the urban population, which naturally was hardest hit 
by the shortage. As a matter of fact, the agricultural classes 
openly defied the Government’s rationing orders to the point of 
selling large quantities of food at exorbitantly high prices to 
municipalities and munitions works. While the farmers were 
profiteering in this manner, the middle and labouring classes in the 
cities were receiving scarcely enough food to keep them from starv¬ 
ing. In the summer of 1918, for example, a person in Berlin was 
expected to live for a week on four pounds of bread, seven and a 
half pounds of potatoes, one-half pound of meat, which was not 
always available, and one-half pound of sugar, with minute por¬ 
tions of such things as butter, chec«c, and jam. By August of the 
same year one week in every three had to be meatless.^ It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when the German forces did finally give 
way on the W'estern Front, it was almo*^! a national debacle, 
accompanied by great strikes and revolution. 

In Austria-Hungary the food crisis was even more severe 
There, agricultural production before the \^ar was in a compara¬ 
tively backward state of development. After the outbreak of 
hostilities, measures were somewhat haltingly taken to intensify 
output, to protect the labour supply, and to encourage market 
gardening, fruit growing, and the cultivation of the sugar bcet.^ 
But official incompetence and corruption tended to render ineffec¬ 
tive most of these efforts. At best, the Government was probably 
too slow in assuming control over foodstuffs. While the peasants 
in West Galicia were enriching themselves by selling produce to 
speculators from Vienna and Budapest, the Government permitted 
Cracow virtually to starve.'^ An inflated currency served to ag¬ 
gravate the scarcity, while the breakdown of the Austrian trans¬ 
portation system left cities like Vienna and Prague with con¬ 
stantly diminishing food stocks. The dissolution of the old Haps- 
burg Empire, predicted by Franz Joseph in 1914, was naturally 
hastened by the collapse of its internal economic system during 
the summer and autumn before it passed out of the war. 

‘Rep n. W. V. Temperlpy [ed-], 4 ITislory of ihe Peace Conference at 
Parts (fi vols., Jjondon, 1921 to date), I, 1C3. 

“Herman Kallbniiinor, “The Weiisun's adopted for the Eiieouraf^ement *»f 
Aprieulture during the War,” Iniernat. Rev. Agric. Econ.^ Nov. and Dec.f 
U)21. 

■Temperley, op cit.. I. 103. 
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Conditions in central Europe since the war have been so dis¬ 
turbed that it cannot be said that the restoration of agriculture 
to pre-war levels has yet been accomplished. The loss of territory 
imposed by the peace settlement, including a large portion of 
Upper Silesia following the plebiscite in 1921; the deliveries of food 
materials, live-stock, and coal called for by the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles; and worst of all, the generally demoralising effect of the 
heavy burden of reparations payments which until the adoption 
of the Dawes plan in 1924 led to all the evils of currency infla¬ 
tion and a constantly soaring cost of living,—these factors, which 
will be discussed in more detail later, not only made it impossible 
for German agriculture to produce as much food as before the 
war, but left the population undernourished and resentful. Farm¬ 
ing areas had been so impoverished by years of "soil-robbing^* 
during the war that the re-establishment of sustained production 
would at best have been extremely difficult nnd drawn out. As 
one prominent German official in the Admini'^tration of Food and 
Agriculture, writing in the latter part of 1920, said: "Germany is 
thus in a fatal circle; lack of food cau'^es insufficient production 
and permanent increase in wages, the result of which is few and 
dear products from the factory, and high prices of manufactures 
retard agricultural production, so that prices keep on rising con¬ 
stantly unless this circle is broken somewhere. And this can be 
accomplished only with the aid of food from the other nations."' 
Since then conditions have been successively worse and better: 
worse during the chaotic period of the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, and better since the summer of 1924. While they arc still 
somewhat indeterminate, the outlook is a more hopeful one to-day 
than at any time since the Armistice. The following table indi - 
.ates the status of German agricultural output for five leading 
crops in 1921 and 1923:^ 


Crops 

Acreage 

Production 

{in metric tons) 


1921 

1023 

im 

1923 

Wheat . 

. 3,602,000 

3,095.535 

2,933,820 

2,819,658 

Rye . 

. 10,662,593 

10,011,890 

6,798,638 

7,174,674 

Oats . 

. 7,905,560 

8,358,940 

5,004,983 

5,975,515 

Potatoes ... 

. 0.617,003 

6,814,352 

26,151,380 

40,665,360 (1922) 

Hay . 

. 13,610,37S 

13,611,850 

17,197,229 

10,240,696 (1922) 


‘Dr. Huber, “Food Tonditiona and Agric-iilcural Production,” The Annals 
the American Academy of l*oVttival and Mortal Jdcienre, Nov., IDliO. 

*i^taieaman^a Year Book (1924), 94S, 
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The Food Supply of Russia as Affected by War and Revolu¬ 
tion. It is necessary at this point to give brief notice to tlie 
conditions of Russian agricultural production as it passed through 
the fires of foreign war and internal revolution. Before 1914, as 
was explained in a previous chapter, Russia could be divided into 
fairly well defined regional parts so far as its economic organisa¬ 
tion was concerned. It was in the broad valleys south of 60° lati¬ 
tude that grain—^rye, wheat, barley, and oats—was grown in 
quantities sufficient not only to feed the vast peasant and village 
population, but to serve as an important cereal reser\'oir for 
western Europe. Yet the methods of cultivation were woefully 
primitive, and frequent droughts, along with an utterly inadeciuate 
transportation system, exposed large areas, especially in the Volga 
valley, to the desolation of famine. The coming of war accen¬ 
tuated these conditions. Russia was bled white by the enormous 
losses she suffered in man-power, as well as by the complete 
deterioration and eventual breakdown of her apparatus of food 
distribution. On account of tlie isolated situation in which she 
found herself by 1916, she could procure from without neither the 
rolling stock nor the agricultural machinery" that was indispensable 
to her needs. The result was inevitable. The mobilisation of 
17,000,000 men and 2,000,000 horses led to a sharp reduction in the 
area under cultivation, while the collapse of the railways made it 
impossible for the peasants to dispose of their surplus produce. 
On top of the havoc wrought by the war came the revolutions of 
1917, soon to be followed by civil wars that ravaged the richest 
agricultural provinces in Russia and the Ukraine, and above all 
by a rigorous economic blockade by Russia’s Allies. To plunder 
and terrorism was added a vexatious system of food requisitions 
imposed upon the peasants by the Bolshevik authorities from 
Moscow. Then in 1921 came drought and widespread famine. Al¬ 
together, one can scarcely conceive of a set of conditions more 
chaotic. It is not surpri.sing that statistics such as the following 
should reveal a falling off in the production of corn, a typicul 
crop, to the extent of fifty per cent, after 1916. These figures 
apply to Russian territory exclusive of the Caucasus and Turkes¬ 
tan;^ 

^Fridtjof Nansen, Russia and Peace (London, 1923), 102. Chapters VII 
and VIII of this well-balanced and illuminating account of Bolshevik Russia 
contain an excellent discussion of agricultural conditions. Dr. Nansen was 
the director of famine relief in Russia in 1921-22. 
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Year Area Sown {in millions of Yield (in miUions 

hectares) of tons) 

1916. 90.8 G5.9 

1920 . 62.5 28.9 

1921 . 54.0 26.9 

1922 . 49.5 33.6 


If the total area under cultivation in the spring of 1921 is com¬ 
pared with that tilled in 1913-14, it will be found that the fonner 
was only sixty per cent, of the latter.^ In 1920 twenty per cent, 
less wheat was grown than in 1917, twenty-four per cent, less 
oats, and thirteen per cent, less potatoes.® 

At last the Soviet government came to realise that economic 
life in Russia could not be restored by favouring industry and the 
cities at the expense of agriculture and the villages. As early as 
1920 the Central All-Russian Executive Committee created local 
committees that were to try to organise village production as a 
unit. A compulsory sowing campaign also was inaugurated. But 
a year of experimentation with Soviet farms did not bring satis- 
tisfactory results. The peasants persisted in restricting their sow¬ 
ings to the minimum demanded by their own needs. On the other 
hand, the Government’s plan of rationing the industrial centers 
brought on not only wholesale speculation in foodstuffs, but dis¬ 
content among the workmen and soldiers over the poor quantity 
and quality of the official ration. Lenin resolved in the spring 
of 1921, therefore, to abandon the compulsory food levy and to 
re-establish tlic free market. In support of this “New Economic 
Policy,” as it was called, he vigorously argued before the Com¬ 
munist Party Congress in December of that year that the change 
had been necessary in order to induce the peasants to produce 
more food, and that this, in turn, metint replacing the compulsory 
food levy with a monetary tax upon agricultural produce. It was 
to be, he hoped, only a temporary ''strategic retreat” from the 
tenets of strict communism, but notwithstanding a necessary one, 
if a real economic alliance between industrial workers and peasants 
Was to be achieved.® 

*S. S. MaslofiF, Russia after Four Years of Revolution (London, 1923), 55. 

^ See K. T^eites, Recent Economic Developments in Russia (Ijondon and 
New York, 1923), 207-214. 

'For a brief but lurid account of the adoption of the E. P.,'^ sec Kurt 
Wiedenfeld, The Remaking of Russia (English translation by Eden and Cedar 
^*aul. London. 1924), 89-9C. 
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The effect of this policy upon production has as yet been too 
slight for any satipfaclory judgment. The aggregate yield of grain 
in the Soviet Union continued to decline in 1923 and 1924, as is 
shown by the following table: ^ 


Year Gross Yield of Grain (in millions of poods) 

(One pood equals 30.07 lbs.) 

1916 . 2,S29.5 

1922 . 1,901.3 

1923 . 1,823.4 

1924 . 1,817.3 


The decrease, since 1922, however, has been fairly small. The 
peasants, although the revolution has given them control of 
the land, are still hampered by a dire lack of modern agricultural 
implementh and fertilihcrs. Until scientific methods of crop cul¬ 
ture are adopted, no great improvement may be expected. At 
the present time (1925) the problem of preventing recurring crop 
failures is receiving serious attention from the Commissariat for 
Agriculture at Moscow. It is still true to-day, however, as it 
was in 1920, that the outstanding need for Russian agriculture is 
foreign help in the form of credits, machinery, and scientific 
specialists; but assistance of this nature depends in large measure 
upon the genuine reestablishment of Russia in the diplomatic 
good graces of the rest of the wwld. 

Summary of European Agricultural Production since 1914. 
It may be helpful to conclude this somewhat extended considera¬ 
tion of the conditions of food production during the last decade 
by attempting to present a composite cross-section, as it were, of 
Europe as an agricultural unit. A few brief statistical compar¬ 
isons, taking the leading crops, should suffice to show the extent 
to which Europe retrograded, temporarily at any rate, from her 
pre-war position. First of all, let us notice the average area and 
average production of five important cereals for three different 
sets of years, 1909-13, 1914-18, and 1919-21, as indicated by the 
following table: * 

* Commercial Year-Book of ike Soviet Union (New York, 1925), 53. 

■ Except where otherwise noted, the statistical compariHons in this sectioi 
are reproduced from the Iniernat. Year-Book of Agricultural StaiisUiK 
for the period 1909 to 1921, which ia a composite survey of a dozen years oi 
agricultural production. Since 1921 the International Institute of Asriculturi 
has published Year-Books anuuaUy. 
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Produdo Area (in millions Production (in mUlions 

of hectares) of quintals) 



1909-lS 

1914-18 

1919-21 

1909-13 

1914-18 

1919-21 

Wbeut 

.... 27.3 

25.3 

23 8 

34S6 

278.6 

275.0 

Kyc . 

.... 13.0 

12.3 

11.4 

203.6 

150 2 

141.9 

Hurley 

.... 8.7 

84 

80 

131.4 

107.4 

107.0 

Oats .. 

. 17.2 

15.5 

15.5 

257.2 

201.4 

195.4 

Maize . 

. 9.4 

9.0 

8.9 

137.0 

122.1 

109.0 


If the average for 1909-13 is tiikcii as an index base 100, the index 
numbers for 1919-21 are as follows: 



Area 

Production 

Wheat . 

. 87 2 

78.9 

lij'C . 

. S3.8 

69.7 

Barley . 

. 98.9 

81.4 

Oats . 

. 901 

7(i0 

Maize . 

. 94.7 

79 0 

Grand average. 

. 89.5 

70.9 


These two tables give objective jmiof of the fact that, in general, 
aggregate crop yields fell off to a greater degree than acreage 
under cultivation; in other words, there w^as an appreciable decline 
in the net yield of cereals per unit of land utilised. It was Russia, 
obviously, that accounted for much if not all of this decrease be¬ 
tween 1909-13 and 1919-21. This is strikingly revealed with 
respect to wheat, the average yield of which per hectare was 
actually slightly greater after the war than before, if non-Russian 
Europe only be used as the basis of comparison.^ 

One other element needs to enter into our composite picture, 
namely, the relation between food imports and exports for this 
same period. The changes here offer an objective measure of the 
fall in European self-sufficiency as a result of war and revolution 
and their aftermath. The following table indicates the excess of 
cereal imports into Europe over exports, or vice versa: 

(Minus sign means excess of imports; plus sign, excess 
of exports—in millions of quintals 


Product Average 1909-13 Average 19H-1S Average 1919-21 

Wheat . —72.3 —86.1 —118.2 

Rye . +3.1 — 2.5 — 10.3 

Barley . — 3.7 — 7.5 — 10.7 

Oats . — 7.0 —16.9 — 8.4 

Maize . —36.0 —29.3 — 35.9 


*Se« Iniernat. Year Book of Agric, fliatiaUca (1024), Ixv, 
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regulated by law, as well as by the concerted action of strong 
workers' unions, that hundreds, if not thousands, of landlords 
found it no longer prolitablc to maintain their country places. In 
fact, there were more estates offered tor sale, during the post-war 
years when British agriculture was passing through a severe 
slump, than there were buyers, with the result that considerable 
numbers of country places were converted into holiday resorts, 
boarding schools, and convalescent ho'^pitals. Not a few of tlie 
beautiful parks for which the English countryside has long been 
noted were being menaced by this development. As shown by 
the number of holdings in the various groups from one acre to over 
three hundred acres, the tendency was by 1921 to detTea'sc some¬ 
what the extremely small and extremely large holdings in favour 
of the moderately sized holdings ranging from fifty to three hun¬ 
dred acres.^ 

The none too favourable economic outlook for British land 
tillers led the National Farmers' Union in 1921 to draw up a policy 
which called for relief in local rates (taxes), better credit facili¬ 
ties for farmers, security of tenure of land, and the safeguarding of 
agricultuie through an amendment to the Safeguarding of Indus¬ 
tries Act, nothing being said, however, about the maintenance of 
agricultural wage«« on a livable standard or about the improve¬ 
ment of rural housing. These last items, on the other hand, were 
to be found in the agricultural policy of the Labour party, which 
also urged “the development of a democratic system of agricultural 
councils" and “the establishment of experimental farm^* under pub¬ 
lic control" for the purpose of stimulating the utilisation on a 
wdde scale of up-to-date technical methods of production. The 
Liberal party, moreover, advanced in 1924 a proposal for a form 
of land nationalisation whereby the (Vown would le^ume posse^'- 
sion of all land not actually being farmed by the owmer and guar¬ 
antee to the disposse.ssed landlords the annual payment of his 
existing net rents and security of tenure for themselves and their 
heirs.® But as yet little has been done except to pass in 1923 
an act reducing the local rates that farmers have to pay. British 

'For detailed statiatics on this point, see Venn, op. rtf., 0,1. By the Law 
of Property Act which went into effect Juiimiry 1, lOlilJ, only two wa>H of 
holdiiij; land in Kiij^lnnd remain (from the old feudal system) : absolute free 
hold and leasehold for a term of year.s. 

■The Manchcaier Guardian Weekly, Oct. 17, 1024, ''ontainn an outline ol 
this scheme. 
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agriculture continues to revert to grass and to retain most of its 
slovenly and crude habits of cultivation. 

Like his British co-cultivator, the French tiller of the soil also 
scored gains at the expense of the absentee owner. Since the war, 
land transfers in France have been considerably more frequent 
than before. The taxation of land values became so heavy during 
and after the war that land was regarded as a relatively unprofit¬ 
able form of investment by the absentee landlord. This situation 
naturally reacted so as to increase peasant ownership of the soil, 
moderately sized holdings growing in number as against small 
holdings and large estates. In fact, less than five per cent, of the 
peasant landowners of France now possess more than seventy- 
four acres of ground.^ Despite the marked exodus of landless 
agricultural workers to the cities, the peasant owner remains firmly 
attached to the soil. His most difficult problem to-day is how 
to compete effectively with industrial methods. Unless he is led 
to realise the necessity of adopting co-operative marketing and 
purchasing on even a wider scale than before the war, he will con¬ 
tinue to produce food under the severe Iv.mdicap that is entailed 
by the minute subdivision of land in France. It goes without 
saying, however, that nowhere in Europe is there to be found less 
cvidcmcc of a demand for any kind of agrarian socialism than in 
France. 

If a line be drawn across the map of Europe from Amsterdam 
to Venice, it would be substantially true to say that all the area 
to the cast has been, since 1916, the scene of more or less drastic 
re-distributions of land ownership which in most instances ap¬ 
proached the proportions of veritable agrarian revolutions. Tlic 
one important exception is Germany, where the reform was mainly 
a “paper” one, as evidenced by the incorporation into the repub- 
li an Constitution of 1919 of an article authorising the expropria¬ 
tion of landed property whenever ncccsrarj’’ “to meet the needs of 
housing, for the furtherance of settlement on the land, and for the 
purpose of bringing it into cultivation, or fur the encouragement of 
agriculture.” ® While this article was supplemented by various dc- 
<‘rees and laws providing for the formation of associations of land¬ 
lords for the disposal of their lands where more than ten per cent, of 

J TVeir York Timen, Augnsi 4, 10215. 

“Art. ir»r) of llip (Ic^rmati (’oiiHtitutioii of 1010, English traiiHlation pub- 
bsheil by His Majfsty’s Statiourry Office, LodUod, 1919. 
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the land in a district was in the hands of large owners, there has 
been as yet very little actual expropriation by public authority. In 
the relatively sparsely populated provinces of northeastern Ger¬ 
many where the great Junker estates are to be found, the demand 
for expropriation is exceedingly slight, while in sections like Ba¬ 
varia and the Rhineland, where land-hunger is acute, only two or 
three per cent, of the holdings exceed the statutory maximum of 
one hundred hectares.^ 

The breaking up of large estates by legislation was effectually 
begun, however, in Austria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Latvia, Esthonia, Bulgaria, Lithuania, and Fin¬ 
land. Here the hordes of peasants who had been the backbone of 
the fighting armies were able upon their return home to enforce 
demands for the abolition of the latifundia and the creation of 
peasant freeholds. It was another application of the old tradi¬ 
tion of dividing land among returned soldiers after a war. In 
general, the principle of compensation was recognised by this agra¬ 
rian legislation of eastern Europe, though in numerous instances 
the basis of remuneration was fixed considerably below the markel 
value of the land: in Poland, it was put at one-half the market 
price; in Rumania and Austria, it was limited to a certain multiple 
of the annual rent of the land; while in Bulgaria it was based on 
the average value of the land from 1905 to 1915, reduced bv 
pinounts ranging from ten to fifty per cent. The purpose of ex¬ 
propriation, it should be noted, was not merely to provide landless 
peasants with holdings, but to equalise somewhat the sizes of the 
peasant holdings that already existed, and particularly to consol¬ 
idate holdings from scattered strips where the strip system still 
prevailed. If a peasant owned a plot of land insufficient to main¬ 
tain a household, he would, according to the law, receive an addi¬ 
tional area so as to bring about the most efficient utilisation of 
his labour and of whatever capital he might possess. The maxi¬ 
mum area an individual owner might hold under the law varied 
in the different states undertaking statutory land redistribution: 
in Rumania, it was 500 hectares; in Czechoslovakia, from 150 to 
250 hectares, depending upon how much of the land was an I do: 
in Poland, from 60 to 180 hectares; in Latvia, only 80 hectares, 

^ See Charles A. Beard, Crons Currents in Europe To-day (Boston, 
192-194, and Helen Douglas-1 rvine. The Making of Rural Europe (LoucJon< 
1923). 2ar»-2n«>. 
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while in Bulgaria, it was the smallest of all, the right to property? 
in land being limited in that country to 30 hectares per family. 

Notwithstanding the fact that none of these agrarian laws was 
enacted until 1919, and some of them as late as 1921 (Bulgarin) 
'ind 1922 (Lithuania and Finland), substantial progress has al¬ 
ready been made in the execution of the reforms.’ Rumania has 
probably made the greatest headway. By the middle of 1922 it 
had become virtually a country of small holdings, more than 
5,000,000 hectares of arable land having passed from large owners 
to approximately 1,800,000 peasant families. When the reform is 
completed, it is estimated that twelve out of the thirteen million 
hectares of arable land will be in the hands of some four million 
peasants, with holdings varying from one to five hectares.^ In 
Czechoslovakia land reform is being carried out more gradually, 
so that “the experiences gained in the early stages of the work 
may bo utilised and the economic and social effects of the reform 
studied.” ^ In the two years 1920-22, however, almost 80,000 hec¬ 
tares were expropriated and allotted. The fact that the greater 
part of the land in the re-united Republic of Poland was already 
in the possession of the peasantry accounts for the proportionately 
less substantial changes under the Polish land law of 1920. Over 
the whole territory of the new Poland, only about 1,700 estates, 
with an approximate area of 265,000 noctarcs, had l)(‘on parcelled 
out by the beginning of 1922.* As for Bulgaria, it may be said 
that the predominance of a poweiful agrarian party, in control of 
the government until the summer of 1923, facilitated the execution 
of land reform; but accurate information as to its i)rogrcss in terms 
of land area is difficult to procure. Bulgaria sioorl out, moreover, 
as the home ot what was probably the most strongly organised 
agrarian movement in the entire Balkan region during the years 
imii ediately following the war,—a movement that has been pic¬ 
turesquely and not inappropriately denominated “Green Commu¬ 
nism” in contrast with the “Red” of Bolshevik Russia. 

Turning to the home of the Soviets, one finds that the poignant 
force of land-hunger was able, during the course of a revolution 
fhat was theoretically communist in character, to assert itself 

’ Satisfactory statistics as to the progress of laod reform since 1922 are not 
available as yet for most countries. 

^ internal, ]?ev. of Agric. Kcon.y June, 1922. 

^ Josef Gruber [ed.], Czechoslovakia (New York, 1924), 04. 

* inferno/. Rev, of Agric. Econ., October, 1922. 
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with such success that the vast mass of Russian peasants are to¬ 
day in possession of the land. In the earlier stages of the Bol¬ 
shevik regime, the peasants accepted communism because, while 
it nominally nationalised all the land, only the estates of the great 
landlords were nationalised in actual practice. No attempt was 
made to carry out a genuine nationalisation. What really hap¬ 
pened was that the peasants took possession of the estates of the 
larger landlords, resorting to violence wherever necessary, and 
nothing the Soviet authorities might do could force them to sur¬ 
render what they had seized. They became a bulwark of con¬ 
servatism, wanting only to be let alone. “The Bolshevik leaders 
very soon recognised how hopeless was the endeavour to impose 
communism upon tlie Russian peasantry. Even in the spring of 
1919 Lenin very wisely and very decidedly uttered a warning 
against it, and finally, at the communist assembly in March, 1921, 
he declared that the interests of the Stat(‘ rendered it imperative 
that its economic admini^^tration should be settled in accordance 
with the economic views of the peasant middle class, ^which wo 
have not succeeded in altering in the (‘ourse of tliree years.’ ” ^ 
Thus in 1921, as has already been pointed out, the peasant pro¬ 
ducer was granted the right to dispose freely of the fruits of his 
labour. The land remains legally the property of the State, and 
as such it cannot be sold or mortgaged. The peasant occupier is 
therefore still more or less tied to the soij, but he docs not con¬ 
cern himself much about legal restrictions so long as he is free to 
cultivate his bit of land and so long as his children have prior 
rights in it. While it is true that the land legislation adopted 
after the ushering in of the New Economic Policy gives to the 
Russian municipalities (villages) the right to decide between th(‘ 
old system of periodical division of the land and that of allowing 
to the individual peasant families permanent control over its cul¬ 
tivation, the tendency has been to adopt the latter to the exclusion 
of the former. Passably well satisfied with the economic status 
he has gradually but surely won from the Soviet government, the 
Russian peasant in 1925 appears to be concentrating his attention 
on the acquisition of greater political privileges. In order to at¬ 
tach the peasantry more firmly to the existing regime, it is signif¬ 
icant that the Russian government in April, 1925, issued a decree 
permitting farmers to employ hired labour on the land and author- 
* Nansen, Russia and Peace^ 113. 
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ising in certain contingencies the lengtliening of the working daj 
to more than eight liours.^ 

From this review of agrarian reforms in Europe during and since 
the war, it may safely be concluded that there is little likelihood 
that the millions of peasants will give up the land they luive won. 
For the peasantry seems to be the onl}^ important economic group 
that has emerged from the chaos of war and revolution iiuliibitably 
stronger than before. The number of jieasant holdings luis been 
and will be enormously increased. Obviously, the immediate effect 
upon production has varied with local conditions. In Russia the 
division of large estates has tended to reduce agricultural output 
where the landlords were accustomed to use more scientific meth¬ 
ods of cultivation than the peasants can possibly use without ma¬ 
chinery and fertilisers. The decline, Dr. Nansen believes, will 
probably be only temporary.^ Competent authority in (Czecho¬ 
slovakia is to the effect that the results of land reform as it has 
thus far been achieved arc highly satisfactory. It is said that 
the ^'individual interest in farming has been intensitied, for the 
ownership of land which had been but an aspiration and a pious 
wish to many is an inspiration to the new owners.^' ® Almost 
everywhere in central and eastern Europe, however, there is the 
pressing problem of supplying the new holdings with adequate 
buildings and stocks. The remedy for this is being partially 
found in the development of co-operative societies, about which 
more will be said in a later chapter.* In Yugoslavia there has al- 
leady been a decrease in the wheat acreage, accompanied by an 
increase in the production of corn. Broadly speaking, it is prob¬ 
able tliat a marked increase in subsistence farming will take place, 
and that this, in turn, will both improve the standard of living foi 
the peasantry and reduce agricultural exports from some of the 
ccantries that have instituted land reform. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

INDUSTRY AND OCEANIC SHIPPING IN WAR-TIME 

It will readily be understood that the impact of the World War 
upon the industrial life of Europe inevitably worked even more 
far-reaching and varied changes than most of tliose noted in the 
preceding chapter. Not only in the sphere of the production of 
commodities, the organisation and teclinical methods employed by 
capital, and the extension of the facilities of transportation, but 
especially in the relations of industry to government, was the 
war period marked by gigantic experiments. For a time at least, 
there developed in nearly all the nations engaged in the conflict 
a remarkable corporate consciousness that seemed to thrust into 
the background the traditionally powerful motive of individual 
interest and profit and to create in its place an equally potent 
willingness to adhere, in econouLic activities, to the more social 
criterion of public service. Each set of belligerents, in fact, tended, 
as the war went on, to evolve into a great co-operative, interna¬ 
tional unit, organised to achieve the all-important objective of 
winning the war. This led to developments in international eco¬ 
nomic administration that many students of international affairs 
have come to regard as fruitfully significant of the possibilities of 
world economic co-operation in the future. With these matters— 
all of them relating to the '^miracles” achieved in the war "behind 
the lines,” in factory, shop, mine, and government department— 
tills chapter will attempt briefly to deal. 

At the outset, it is essential to observe that most of European 
industry in 1914 was concentrated in a rather narrow geograph¬ 
ical zone stretching from Wales to Silesia, including within its 
limits Wales, central and southern England, Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, some fourteen departments of northern and eastern France, 
the Rhineland; Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. This area con¬ 
tained less than one-sixteenth of the total extent of Europe, but 
in it were produced three-fourths of the total European output 
of pig iron and four-fifths of that of coal, the two key products 
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in the operation of machine industry.^ All countries in this zone 
save the Netherlands were directly affected by the war, two of 
them, Belgium and France, suffering the devastation of armed 
invasion. It is not surprising, therefore, that the nations were 
forced, regardless of the traditional views of their people against 
excessive interference by the political community in the domain 
of trade and manufacturing, to resort in the end to more or less 
drastic measures of direct governmental control over the produc¬ 
tion, distribution, and consumotion of food supplies, raw mate¬ 
rials, and fuel. If tliis had not been done, it is probable that either 
combination of states in tlic contest, or perhaps both, might have 
been compelled to seek peace by compromise as early as the year 
1917. Conflicting private interc-ts, left to themselves, could never 
have solved the problem. What they did do, however, was to 
effect in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy a noticeable 
“vertical” expansion and concentration of industrial organisation, 
both infra-national and mfrr-national. In Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many, especially, this tendency was encouraged by the govern¬ 
ments, in order that the economies of fusion might compensate, 
in part at lea^t, for the dearth of raw materials, higher labour 
costs, and the general wastes of industrial competition. Thus the 
fonnation of huge cartels and trusts made it easier for the govern¬ 
ments engaged in war to place and carry out enormous contracts 
for military supplies. 

British Industry under Wax Conditions. The experience of 
Great Britain illustrates perhaps better than that of any other 
nation the inescapable fact that modern war is a state enterprise 
After three years of fighting, it was indeed difficult to differentiate 
government and industrial organisation in the British Isles. In 
the preceding chapter certain a'^pects of the problem of regulating 
the food supply of the country were touched upon. Now it 
necessary to consider it as a whole. 

More than six months passed before the Government undertook 
effective measures of regulation. At first, the slogan was “Busi¬ 
ness as usual,” which meant that it w.'is thought private business 
could and would successfully meet the tremendous demands for 
munitions and food supplies that the war created. The idea that 
an industry like coal mining or iron and steel manufacturing 

' See Trade Information Bulletin, No. 298, U. S. Dept, of Commerce (1924); 

p. 12. 
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would have to be organised deliberately for war purposes '‘cn- 
countered subconscious resistance in a Govemment committed to 
the doctrines of free trade and individualism.” ’ It was not until 
May, 1915, that a Ministry of Munitions was set up, though the 
railways had been taken over from the start in order to guarantee 
pre-war dividends and expedite mobilisation of trooi)s and sup¬ 
plies. But this opening wedge of direct governmental regulation 
was gradually followed by the creation of otlicr agencies of con¬ 
trol: the Ministries of Food, Shipping, Pensions, and Labour, 
established at the end of 1916; the Wool Control Department, 
under the War Office; the Control Departments for Coal, Timber, 
Petroleum, and other vitally important commodities under the 
Board of Trade; the War Trade Department; and the Depart¬ 
ments of National Service and Reconstruction in 19J7. As the 
policy of government control broadened in scope and intensity, 
business men were themselves increasingly called upon by the 
State to act as expert agents and advisers to these new adminis¬ 
trative agencies in the economic sphere. The h'gal basis of con¬ 
trol was contained in the famous '^J^efence of the R(‘alm Act*^” 
which, as early as August, 1914, gave to the 0(>^ ernment wide, and 
in some instances undefined, power to make regulations of all 
sorts for maintaining “the public safety and the defence of the 
Realm.” Regulations issued under these Acts, popularly known 
as “D.O.R.A.,” embodied in the second year of the war an 
elaborate system of price control and centralised purchase of 
commodities extending from the finished article back to tlie pri¬ 
mary materials. The War Office found it necessary, moreover, 
to assume control over the purchase, importation, and shipping 
of such articles as Russian flax, jute, and wool. In fact, the entire 
domestic wool clip was requisitioned in June, 1916, and annually 
thereafter, and in the following year the Government undertook 
lo purchase the whole Australasian wool output. By that time 
the food situation had become so critical on account of the progress 
of the German submarine campaign that the State was impelled 
to put into effect a heroic programme of control over the distribu¬ 
tion of supplies for the civilian population and to restrict as never 
before the importation of non-essential commodities. 

The situation of the coal-mining industry may be studied as 

^E. M. H. Lloyd, Experimenin in ^tate Control at the War Office and the 
M%n%%try of food (London and New York, 1924), 22. 
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one of the most important examples of the application of this 
policy of government control. At the very time when coal pro¬ 
duction was most urgently needed in order to meet the tremen¬ 
dous demands of the Allies, it fell off so that by 1916 the yearly 
output was as much as 30,000,000 tons less than in 1913-14. Out 
of more than 1,000,000 men working in the collieries, nearly 
300,000 had been taken by the army by March, 1916; coal prices 
rose with alarming rapidity; and a serious shortage in mining 
materials appeared imminent. For almost three years, however, 
the Government, largely on account of the stiff resistance offered 
by British coal operators and business men generally, followed a 
temporising policy that was confined to the setting up of a Coal- 
Mining Organisation Committee in February, 1915, to establish, 
if possible, harmonious relations between owners and mine em¬ 
ployees, and to the creation of a Coal Exports Committee and a 
Coke Distribution Committee. While the work of these three 
committees doubtless justified their establishment, what they did 
was mainly investigational and advisory. It required the occur¬ 
rence of an ominous mine strike in South Wales to bring the 
country to the realisation that more drastic steps must be taken. 
In February, 1917, the Government assumed complete control 
over the mining industry, the work of the three committees being 
placed under the direction of a Controller of Coal-Mines, assisted 
by an advisory board of seven representatives of the mine owners 
and seven of the mine workers. Under the terms of an agree¬ 
ment made between the Controller and the mine operators, the 
latter were guaranteed profits at least equal to those made during 
the year preceding the war, but were allowed to keep only five 
per cent, of any excess, eighty per cent, being taken in the form of 
an excess profits tax and fifteen per cent, going into a fund to be 
used in meeting any deficiencies that might occur in relation to 
guaranteed profits. So long as the war lasted, this system of gov¬ 
ernment control brought industrial peace to coal-mining; wage 
advances were worked out after many months of negotiation; and 
exorbitant home prices of coal were prevented by the fixing of 
maximum pithead prices for inland consumption. The Coal Con¬ 
troller initiated campaigns to reduce consumption by preventing 
waste and eventually tried to enforce saving by a system of ration¬ 
ing. Despite all the State could do, however, the production of coal 
fell steadily during the course of the war to approximately 
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227,000,000 tons in 1918, which was 60,000,000 tons below the out¬ 
put in 1913. 

During the last two years of the war, substantial co-ordination 
in the operation of the various public administrative agencies of 
control was achieved. Manufacturers were relieved of their indi¬ 
vidual responsibility for buying and selling, although they retained 
it in so far as the technical processes of production were concerned. 
The fixing of the price of meat grown at home evolved finally into 
a complete governmental organisation of the whole meat supply. 
A Sugar Commission, appointed during the first year of the war, 
held a monopoly on the purchase and importation of sugar on 
the Government’s account and bought large supplies of sugar from 
Cuba, Java, and South America. "A Director-General of National 
Service was appointed to facilitate the release of men for the 
Army, to restrict employment in non-essential trades, and to 
secure the transfer of labour where it was most required.” ^ If 
the war had gone on for another six months beyond November, 
1918, the British programme of industrial direction and control 
would doubtless have been rounded out to provide comprehensively 
for economy of man-power, finance, transport, production, and 
consumption.^ The principal reason why no such fully compre¬ 
hensive system was actually carried into effect before the Armis¬ 
tice was that each successive measure of state interference had to 
be preceded by some immediate disaster to the national life. When 
hostilities ceased, there were four main governmental agencies 
handling industrial functions: the Ministry of Munitions, respon¬ 
sible for the engineering and munitions indu.stries; the War Office, 
for the textile and leather industries; the Board of Agriculture and 
Pood Controller, for the agricultural and food trades; and the 
Board of Trade, for the control over supplies for essentially civilian 
requirements.^ Alongside these was the Ministry of Food, which 
in the last year of the war purchased about eighty-five per cent, of 
all the food consumed in Great Britain and controlled the prices 
of ninety-four per cent, of the food and drink. 

The war period was notable not only for the elaborate system 
of state industrial regulation that has just been sketched, but for 
a marked voluntary tendency on the part of British business to¬ 
wards industrial consolidation, somewhat after the German and 
American pattern. Before 1914 Great Britain was far behind 

* Lloyd, op. cit, 205. •/5»U. 266-260. •Ibid,, 27a 
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either of her two chief industrial rivals in this regard. But the 
abnormal conditions created by the mobilisation of the country 
as a fighting machine ied to amalgamation on a hitherto unprec¬ 
edented scale, much of it, of course, being stimulated by the Gov¬ 
ernment's own economic policy. In the pig iron industry, for 
instance, five large associations were formed for regulating output; 
and the manufacture of sewing cotton fell under the virtually 
monopolistic control of one firm in Glasgow.’ The soap industry^ 
to take another example, came to be dominated by one combina¬ 
tion controlling over seventy per cent, of the total British output. 
In 1916 the powerful Federation of British Industries, representing 
some 15,000 manufacturing firms in all the important branches of 
British industry, came into existence. This Federation a little 
later, established, in conjunction with the British Empire Pro¬ 
ducers’ Organisation and the British Imperial Council of Com¬ 
merce, a Joint Council, which amounted to a huge trade association 
of manufacturers, producers, and merchants throughout the British 
Empire. It was in the banking world, however, that amalgamation 
was most accentuated. By 1920 the so-called “Big Five” banking 
houses held roughly eighty-three per cent, of the total deposits in 
British joint stock banks.^ Thus a Government committee report¬ 
ing in 1918 thought it necessary to emphasise the danger of a 
“money trust” in England, and recommended that Government 
approval be required before further amalgamations were per- 
mitterl.^ But after the Armi'^tice the tendency toward “vertical” 
consolidation remained so strong that it could fairly be said 
in 1921 that British industry was under the “paramount control 
of large combines, governed and directed by the large money and 
banking trusts whose power over public deposits, over drafts and 
loans is so great as to give them in all cases control of the levers 
that set trade in motion,” * As will be seen later, these powerful 
business combinations had much to do with inducing the Govern¬ 
ment after the war to make substantial concessions to the prin¬ 
ciple of a protective tariff.® 

Turning from questions of organisation and control to industrial 

^.T M. Uees, TruRts in British Industry, (London, 1022). 104. 

“IIpps, oy. rit., 202. Tlip “Bip Five” were Barclay's, Lloyd's, London 
County Westminster and l*arr’s, Jjondon Joint City and Midland, and Na- 
tionnl I'rovineinl and TTnion. 

^Report of Treasury (^ommiilee on Bank Amalyamations (Cd. 00^)2, 191SL 

* Uees, op. fit., 24,"'i. 

" Sep i»p. G9r»4)8, 
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output under the stress of war, it will suffice to notice merely the 
two outstanding branches of British industry, namely, iron and 
steel, and textiles. Decreased importation of foreign iron ore 
early in the war necessitated the substitution of a phosphoric fire¬ 
stone found in British ore. While tliis led to sweeping changes in 
plant operation and utilisation of labour, steel production was 
raised to a higher point than ever before. It reached by 1917 the 
record figure of nearly 10,000,000 tons. The output of iron 
showed a fairly steady decline until 1917, but two years later it 
had climbed again to over 12,000,000 tons, or less than twenty-five 
per cent, under the total production in 1913. Standing second to 
iron and steel on the basis of the value of their product, came the 
textiles group, which, on account of enormous sales to England’s 
Allies, enjoyed an abnormal boom during the war years. After 
1916, however, the War Ofiit'e w’^as forced to purchase the entire 
British wool clip in its heroic effort to prevent wastage in the 
manufacture of khaki cloth for the army. Production in general 
"w^as hampered by the scarcity of raw materials, the difficulties 
of export, and the closing of important foreign markets, or de¬ 
flected from its due course of development by artificial control.” ^ 
The following table shows the annual average W’cight of cotton, 
wool, and flax consumed in Great Britain from 1914 to 1921:* 


Period Cotton Wool Flax 

(In millions oj pounds) 

1914-1916 . 1,854 816 225 

1917-1919 . 1,023 835 121 

1920-1921 . 1,305 711 63 


French Industry and the War. In contrast with Great Britain, 
France suffered direct as well as indirect industrial dislocation 
from the war. Her invaded regions constituted the very heart, 
so to speak, of her industrial strength. Seven of the ten devas¬ 
tated departments ranked before 1914 among the first fifteen of 
all France from the .standpoint of the conc'cntration of labour in 
industry, that is, of the number of establishments employing more 
than a hundred workmen. The industries located principally in 
the north of France, be it noted, were precisely those that were 
most essential for the effective conduct of the war; fuel, metal- 
glnss, sugar, and commercial alcohol, and it was these 
^Buchan, Great Britain, II, 100. *Ihid., II, 168. 
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industries that were most severely damaged by invasion. The 
Department of the Nord was accustomed to utilise over fourteen 
per cent, of the total horse-power of France. This was more than 
that used by any other department, while the Departments of 
Pas-de-Calais and Meurthc-et-Mosellc, likewise in the invaded 
district, stood third and fourth respectively in the consumption of 
industrial motive force. If the ten invaded departments be taken 
as a unit, one finds that over forty per cent, of the total steam 
power of France was concentrated w thin their boundaries. No 
more convincing idea of the vital industrial importance of this area 
can be formed than that suggested by a careful perusal of the 
following figures on French production in 1913, the year before 
the outbreak of hostilities:’ 


Product Total French Production Production in Invaded Zone 

{Tons) (Tons) 

Coal . 40,844,000 30,224,500 

Steel. 5,003,0(K) 3,717,890 

Textiles: (Spindles'^ (Spindles) 

Cotton . 7,500,000 2,225,000 

Wool . 2,700,000 2,225,000 

Food supplies: (Tons) (Tons) 

Sugar . 786,000 G01,0a) 

(Hectolitres) (IlectoUtres) 

Alcohol . 2,954,000 1,500,000 

Beer . 10,000,000 5,000,000 


In terms of percentages, it appears that the invaded area fur¬ 
nished 29 per cent, of the total in the case of cotton; 59 per cent, 
in the case of alcohol; 63 in that of steel; 74 in that of coal; 70 
in that of sugar; and 81 in that of wool. 

In the face of a collapse of organised production of these dimen¬ 
sions, the remarkable industrial effort of France during the war 
attests to the great qualities of courage and self-sacrifice dis¬ 
played by her people. Yet the reduced means of production and 
sources of raw materials made it impossible adequately to meet 
the greatly inflated demands of her military establishment plu^ 
the rationed needs of her civilian population. The output of coal 
declined from 41,000,000 tons in 1913 to less than 20,000,000 in 

^TheRe figures, as well as most of the otlier statistical material on Frenr-b 
industry during the war, are reproduced from the comprehensive and authon- 
tative study by Arthur Fontaine, I/Industrie frangaise pendant la Ouerre 
(Paris, 1925). See pp. 40-43 for more detailed tables than the above. 
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1916, while in 1917 it was buck oiil\ to 30,000,000, followed by 
new declines in 1918 and 1919. This progression was matched 
by corresponding declines in the home consumption of coal; but 
at no time during the war was the latter more than sixty-five per 
cent, covered by home production, the difference being met partly 
by British and American importation of coal, and partly by a 
greater utilisation of hydro-electric power.^ The falling off in 
iron was much greater tlian for coal, partly, to be sure, on account 
of the reduced supply of fuel for manufacturing and transporta¬ 
tion. From nearly 22,000,000 tons in 1913, iron production shrank 
almost onc-half in 1914, and then to extraordinarily low totals 
during the succeeding four years, wdien at no time was the annual 
output much more than 2,000,000 tons. Again, JVench consump¬ 
tion suffered proportionate declines. Here the largest single 
source of loss resulted from the occupation by the Germans of 
the highly productive Briey region. 

To turn to textiles, the w’ool industry was virtually paralysed 
for several years on account of the fact, already noted, that it 
was so highly concentrated in the northeastern section of France. 
It could not by any means supply the needs of the French army, 
which had to resort to extensive purchases from abroad. Civilian 
requirements were even less adequately met. Although efforts 
were made to augment the manufacture of w^oollcn goods in the 
non-invaded sections of the country, they led to but slight im¬ 
provement because of the difficulty of procuring necessary mechan¬ 
ical equipment, of finding properly trained personnel for new 
factories, and of getting sufficient supplies of raw wool towards 
the end of the war. Cotton manufactures were not so hard hit 
as those of wool, but even they felt the effects of losing two 
nuilion or more spindles in the north of France. Of all the tex¬ 
tiles, silk alone could maintain a hea\’y export trade throughout 
the war. It lost some looms in the Departments of the Somme, 
the Nord, and the Marne; but aside from that, its chief difficul¬ 
ties were of another sort, to wit, the maintenance of an adequate 
labour supply and the marketing during war-time of a product that 
was largely dc luxe in composition. By 1918 France was buying 
about 1,000,000 francs* worth of silk products in excess of her 

*On this point see Kaoul Blanchard, Lea Forcca hydro-ilpetriquea pendant 

Ouerre (Paris, 10125). Cf. also pp. 085-80 of Chapter XXVXll of the 
l^i^'esent book. 
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sales abroad, as against an excess of exports over imports in 1913 
to the extent of 174,000,000 francs.^ 

The war-time operation of French industry gave rise to a num¬ 
ber of interesting developments on its technical side. These may 
not improperly be summarised under the caption of the applica¬ 
tion of machinery and scientific method to production. War needs 
not only brought into use more up-to-date machinery, but greatly 
accentuated existing tendencies tow'ard standardisation of output. 
Under the influence of the French Ministry of Commerce, scientific 
laboratories and technical institutes wTre set up with a view to 
maximising production and minimising its co^ts in labour and 
primary materials. A government decree issued in June, 1918, 
cstabli'^hed a 'Termancnt Commission on Standardisation.^^ New 
chemical products, such as sulphuric acid, dye-stuffs, aspirin, arti¬ 
ficial silk, and photographic articles, were turned out in largo 
quantities to replace imported products cut off by the war. 
Finally, mention should be made of the adoption of scientific 
management, called 'Taylorism” by French economists, in a num¬ 
ber of French industries, particularly in some of the large ship¬ 
yards.^ 

The njovement towards the formation of huge industrial ag¬ 
glomerations that we noticed with reference to British industry 
was paralleled, though on a somewhat smaller scale, across the 
Channel. Among the outstanding developments of this kind, only 
two can be mentioned here: first, the Confederation of French 
Production, set up through the initiative of the Minister of Com¬ 
merce, and second, the well-known “Comite des Forges,” whose 
object was, and still is, the study and defence of the interests of 
Fren(‘h metallurgy. In fact, it was especially in the metal indus¬ 
try that trade organisations had their greatest growth during the 
war, Mo{?t of these associations, it should be explained, were not 
full-fledged industrial consolidations directing the whole process 
of manufacturing, but were rather instrumentalities for unity on 

'For able accounts of the French textile industry during the War, consult 
Charles (lido [ed.], IJfferIg of Ihe War on French Economic Life (London. 
1923), 44-71. and e^^pecially Albert Aftalion, L*Industrie textile en France 
pendant la cfuerre (Paris, 192.T). 

” Fontaine, op. cit., 171-183, gives an admirable r^sum^ of these develop 
ments. "Taylorism” is a system of scientific management originated by an 
American, Mr. Frederick Taylor; it purports to reduce labour costs by the 
elimination of all unnecessary movements in the operation of machinery, 
ei cetera 
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the commercial side lor the purpose of iivoiding ruinous competi¬ 
tion in the local market and ot securing foreign markets for dis¬ 
posing ol surplus output. 

While space does not permit a detailed description of the inter¬ 
vention ol the State in the economic life of France during the war 
years—an intervention marked by requisitions, priority orders, 
government purchasing, food rationing, and restrictions on imports 
and exports, similar in many respects to what took place in Eng¬ 
land—one aspect of the matter merits special attention. Stated 
briefly, the war was the occasion for the emergence in France, a 
country highly centralised politically, of an interesting movement 
toward regional decentralisation in the economic sphere. This 
movement consisted, in the first place, in the creation by the Gov¬ 
ernment of a number of consultative committees beginning in 
1915, the function of which was to facilitate and co-ordinate agri¬ 
cultural, industrial, and commendal activities of some twenty so- 
called *'economie regions” into which France was divided^ For 
each of these regional divisions there was one main committee, 
with a number of sub-committees, the membership of which in¬ 
cluded not only military and civil administrative officials, but two 
representatives (per department) of commerce, industry, and agri¬ 
culture, chosen by chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tions, and agricultural organisations. To be sure, these committees 
had only advisory powers, but it is clear that they were able to 
perform highly useful services in recruiting labour, opening up 
new factories, expediting the installaiion of machinery, and work¬ 
ing out generally a unified programme of production for each 
region. They could handle certain questions of an administrative 
character by direct consultation with other regions without refer- 
f'^ice to the central administration at Paris. 

The second phase of this regionalist movement began with the 
proposal of the Minister of Commerce in 1917 to group local 
chambers of commerce, of which there were then nearly 150 
throughout the country, into regional units, intended to become 
permanent cadres of economic regionalism after the war. Little 
by little, though with certain modifications in regional boundaries, 
this was accomplished; so that by 1921 a definite regional organ- 

' These regions corresponded originally with districts already existing for 
iiiilitary purposes, centering around Lille, Amiens, Uouen, I^e Mans, Orleans. 
^'Iialons, Besancon, Bourges, Tours, Uennes, Nantes, Limoges, (Vermont, 
Grenoble, Marseilles, Montpellier, Toulouse, Boideaux, Nancy, and Epinul. 
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isiition for the handling of inter-departmental matters of economic 
interest was actively functioning.^ That such an experiment in 
economic regionalism, bringing governmental administrative offi¬ 
cials and leading business men into close voluntary co-operation, 
holds much promise for the future industrial development of 
France, is the view of many competent observers. It may even¬ 
tually prove to be not only a feasible solution for excessive cen¬ 
tralisation in the political sphere, but the means of re-vitalising 
the economic and civic life of the old French provinces.^ 

The German Industrial Machine in War-time. No European 
country, as was explained in a previous chaptc»r, had gone so far 
as Germany in the direction of specialisation of labour and indus¬ 
trial consolidation when the blight of war fell upon the C'ontincnt 
in 1914. There, factory and laboratory worked hand in hand 
with the Stale to make the Reich an increasingly powerful eco¬ 
nomic unit. By means of state subsidies to certain indu.stries, a 
highly integrated system of protection by way of customs duties, 
and comprehensive efforts to win and hold foreign markets, Ger¬ 
man politics and economics had combined to make the (Jerman 
nation the most feared rival of England, France, and the United 
States in tlie field of world commerce. Cartel and syndicate flour¬ 
ished without any effective opposition from the Imiierial govern¬ 
ment, if not with its tacit encouragement. Then came the war, 
and a little later the blockade. Export trade underwent a tre¬ 
mendous shrinkage; imported food supplies were correspondingly 
reduced in quantity; the normal pre-war surplus of coal was 
turned into a sliortage; and the equipment of railway transporta¬ 
tion rapidly deteriorated. Many industries were cut off from 
their necessary supplies of primary materials, such as cotton, 
wool, jute, rubber, silk, and certain metals. During the year" 
1916-18, for instance, it has been estimated that not more than 
two per cent, of the normal importation of cotton entered Ger¬ 
many." This situation forced the use of various textile substitutes 

^The economic districls, as they were formed in 1921, are eighteen in 
number, centerini^ around the folluwini; cities : Lille, Amiens, Rouen, Caen, 
Nantes, Rennes, Limoges, Bordeaux, Toulouse, Montpellier, Marseilles 
(Irenohle, Lyons, Nancy, Paris, Parisian suburbs, Clcniiont-Ferrand, and 
Dijon. 

^The best and most complete evaluation of this whole development is thiU 
of Henri ITauser, Le PtohUme dit It^gionaliamc (Paris, 1025). For a shorter 
discussion see ITuiitly Carter, *‘An Enquiry into Economic Regionalism ir 
France,” SovioJoqival Review^ Nov., 1010. 

* Vernon Kellogg, Uermany in the War and After (New York, 1010), 52. 
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like nettle and wood fibre. Notwitlistanding, the production of 
textile fabrics decreased heavily during the war period. The 
clothing and houseliold needs of the civilian population were so 
far from being adequately provided for as to lead the City Union 
of Hotel Keepers at the time of the Leipzig Fairs in 1918 to re¬ 
quest their guests to bring their own towels and bed lincn.^ In 
the fall of 1918 there WTre over 7,000 substitutes for food and 
clothing in use. Tw^o of the great branches of German industry, 
however, maintained a fair degree of prosperity throughout tiie 
war. One of these w\as chemicals, which was compensated for 
the loss of its export business by the enormously expanded demand 
for explosives used by the military establishment. The other was 
steel, which, for obvious reasons, enjoyed larger profits during the 
war than ever before. The Krupp Works, for example, was able 
in 1916-17 to declare a dividend of ten per cent, after setting aside 
over 88,000,000 marks for depreciation.^ 

In its organisation, German industry under war conditions pre¬ 
sents several developments worthy of notice. In adrlition to the 
fact that, as in England and France, certain industries were gov- 
ernmentally controlled and rationed, the Government took action 
to prevent a curious tendency tow^anN decentralisation from mak¬ 
ing substantial headway. This i,^ illustrated by the way in winch 
it compelled the renewal in 1915 of the agreement out of wliich 
had devcloiied the Rhciiish-We'^tphalian Coal Syndicate. At 
other times, it took similar action in the case of the steel and 
cement industries, where a growing disinclination to co-operate 
was asserting itself. There were also a number of important vol¬ 
untary consolidations in the electrical and dye industries that 
grew, it w^ould seem, out of the fear of strong post-war competition 
' nd the scarcity of raw materials. The linking of coal and iron 
interests with shipping, shown by the affiliation of the Gcrman- 
buxemburg Mining Company, controlled by Hugo Stinnes, with 
the Hamburg-Amcrican Line, the North German Lloyd Line, and 
the German-Amcrican Petroleum C^ompany, offers a still more 
'itriking example of this trend tow^ards “vertical’^ combination.® 

’W. S. CulbertHon, Commercial Policy in Wartime and After (Now York, 
'019), 84. 

^Ibid., 87. The metal supply, nevertheless, had to be Kiippleiiieiited by 
inolten-dowii ehureb bells and door kuolis; and by the end of 1017 at leas* 
250 factories were turniiiR out ‘‘paiier’* iron. 

" See W. Notz, “Cartels during the War,” Journal of Political Economy, 
‘Tan.. 1919, 
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Banking fusions, while not so numerous as in England, occurrci 
in the form of the absorption of provincial banks by great metro 
politan houses. And when the war ended, export cartels were bein 
formed with Government sanction. Furthermore, as the force 
that were to culminate in the Revolution of November, 1918, gatli 
ered strength, demands were publicly voiced in Germany for tli 
nationalisation of industries, like coal and electrical power, whirl 
were public utilities in character. This was to be the backgroum 
for the organised pressure exerted upon the new Republican Gov 
emment for “socialising” all industry after the Armi^sticc. 

War-time Industrial Conditions in Other Continental Coun 
tries. Since the bulk of Europe’s industrial establishment befor 
1914 was to be found in England, Germany, and France, change 
that occurred in other countries may be dismissed with scant at 
tention. In Italy, an outstanding development of the war perioc 
was a more or less general reorganisation of industrial administra 
tive machinery growing out of the elimination of German coni 
mercial and manufacturing interests after Italy entered the wa 
in the spring of 1915 As elsewhere, metallurgical and chemica 
production enjoyed a boom, ^hile industries devoted to non-wai 
commodities suffered from the various causes we have already 
examined in connection with France. The war proved, by am 
large, that Italy’s resources were not being fully exploited ant 
that her capacity for industrial production had by no means beei 
developed up to the limit of its potential. As for little Belgium 
it goes without saying that the (Jerman occupation, with its hea^} 
war contributions levied upon the country, resulted in an almo>i 
complete paralysis of manufacturing until after the victory of tla 
Allies and the evacuation of the Germans.^ Switzerland, thoupl 
a neutral, was so hemmed in by belligerents on all sides that she 
felt many of the same industrial and commercial effects that coun¬ 
tries participjiting in the fighting had to face. For general com¬ 
mercial prosperity during the war years, one has to turn to tlic 
Scandinavian states, which, by reason of their favourable geo¬ 
graphical situation, were able to carry on a lucrative trade witli 
the Central Powers in spite of constant effort on the part of the 
Allies to stop shipments, from America especially, in excess of 

^ For an intereHtini? nrwunt of the way in which Belf^ium was provisioiu'd 
during the German occupation, Ree Albert llonrv, hv liaviiaillement de 
Bflpigue pendant VOrrvnation allcmande iFariH. 1024). 
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the normal civilian needs of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Hol¬ 
land. A rapid accumulation of capital and its concentration 
through the absorption of small business enterprises, such as we 
have noticed in larger countries, were two of the most notable 
economic phenomena in Scandinavian countries from 1914 to 1918. 

Prior to the revolutions of 1917, economic and political disinte¬ 
gration marched hand in hand m Russia to undermine the tottering 
Tsarist regime. It is difficult to say which was cause and which 
was effect; for the two forces interacted constantly during 
those terrible years. The stoppage of exports was a hard blow to 
Russian agriculture, as we have already seen, while the cutting 
off of essential supplies from the outside world reduced industrial 
production materially. Relatively ineffective efforts were taken 
by the distracted Government at Petrograd to check the forces 
of disruption. A Central War Industries Committee w^as fonned 
at the capital and government subsidies were granted to a large 
number of factories. vSuch actions as these, along with certain 
other projects that need not be mentioned, did serve to stave off 
collapse. Some new industries, even, were started and old ones 
extended, but nothing that the old regime could do could make up 
for the shortage of machinery and raw materials or restore the 
morale of thousands of disillusioned and embittered industrial 
workers. The hopes of industrial leaders for better times were in 
vain, while the corrupt and inefficient bureaucracy that held polit¬ 
ical sway was too blind to see the handwriting on the wall. The 
first Revolution of March, 1917, which was intended to be constitu¬ 
tional in character, was followed by the Bolshevist coup d*ofat in 
November. By that time total industrial disorganisation was an 
inescapable fact wdth which the nationalisation decrees of the 
Soviet leaders could not cope. When the Armistice brought hos¬ 
tilities to an end in Western Europe, Russia was already in the 
throes of economic chaos, brought on as much, however, by four 
years of devastating foreign war as by violent internal revolution. 

The Problem of Oceanic Transportation in the War. In many 
respects, the most baffling problem growing out of the war was 
that of merchant shipping. In order to hold out against the Cen¬ 
tral Powers on the Western Front, the Allies had to depend in ever 
increasing measure upon shipments of munitions and clothing and 
food from overseas. But the German submarine campaign had 
as its supreme objective the prevention of overseas trade between 
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the Entente nations and America. In 1914, out of approximately 
49,000,000 gross tons in the world’s merchant fleet, over forty per 
cent, was registered in the United Kingdom. By the end of 1917, 
the losses of merchant tonnage from enemy action, chiefly sub¬ 
marine disasters, and marine risk amounted to almost 12,000,000 
tons, of which about 7,000,000 were British owned. Though losses 
during 1918 were relatively smaller than during 1917, the cessation 
of fighting in November left Europe and the world, not counting 
replacements since 1914, over 15,000,000 gross tons poorer than 
five years before. This enormous loss, translated into monetary 
terms, has been estimated at from tliree to seven billion dollars.^ 
The following summary indicates how the losses in gross tonnage 
were distributed among the two sets of European belligerents: ^ 

Total Loiiscs Fro7n Enemy Action From Marine Risk 


World Total. ir),:j0S,:}02 13,007,550 2,390,742 

Allies and Neutrals 15,027,71S 12,743,074 2,284,044 

Great Britain ... 8,800,059 7,750,050 1,143,000 

France . 888,783 . . 

Italy. 840,333 . . 

Greece . 345,510 . . 

Central Powers ... 370,074 203,070 106,608 

Gcrmnny. 273,005 187,340 86,205 

Austria-Hungary 35,500 15,160 20,433 


It will at once be recognised from these figures that shipping 
from the standpoint of the Allies, was mainly a British problem, 
at least until the entrance of the United States into the conflict, 
when it became an Anglo-American problem. New constructions 
by Great Britain, United States, and Japan reached by the end 
of 1918 about 12,000,000 gross tons, compensating for eighty per 
cent, of the total losses sustained by the Allies and neutrals; and 
by the middle of 1919, due to the rapidly effective building pro¬ 
gramme of the United States, the world’s total steam tonnage was 
actually about two million tons greater than in 1914. If, however, 
the element of assumed normal growth, had there been no war, be 
taken into account, it would appear, according to a prominent 
American authority, that '^the net result of the war on the world’s 
merchant steam tonnage was a loss of 7,473,000 gross tons.” ® 

‘See Bof^art, op. cit., 201. 

“This table is eondensi'd from statistics Riven in BoRarl, op. rit.. 289 ff., 
and based largely upon the estimates of the British Admiralty Office. 

•A. Berglund, “The War and the AVorld’a Merchant Marine,” American 
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Moreover, it must be remembered that duriiiR tlie progress of tlie 
conflict a large portion of Allied tonnage was utilised for the 
purely military services of patrol and transport and was therefore 
not available for the transportation of goods. 

At the outbreak of the war, the British government immediately 
began a policy of requisitioning ships on a huge scale for use as 
transports and supply vessels. About twenty per cent, of the 
entire British tonnage was taken over, compensation being fixed 
by arbitral boards at rates which later were known as “blue book” 
rates. Ships that were not requisitioned were given special pro¬ 
tection by the establishment of a government scheme of marine 
insurance. Furtlier than this British authorities did not go during 
the first year of the war. But the fact that German and Austrian 
vessels, representing about fourteen per cent, of tlie world's total, 
were lying idle in neutral ports, that some half million tons of 
shipping had been sunk by November, 1914, and that marine 
labour w^iis becoming alarmingly scarce, led not only to an aston¬ 
ishing rise in ocean freight rates, but to fright lul congestion in 
western European ports. The British Labour Party urged the 
Government early in 1915 to commandeer the entire merchant 
marine and to set maximum freight rates.^ In response to de¬ 
mands of this kind, the Government by the end of the year ex¬ 
tended its control to the point of requisitioning all refrigerated 
space in vessels for the importation of meat, especially from Aus¬ 
tralasia and South America. One committee was appointed and 
authorised to commandeer such ships and cargo as might be neces¬ 
sary to provide the monthly supply quotas prescribed by the C'abi- 
net Committee on Food Supplies; another, to control by licensing 
the employment of such British ship& as were not requisitioned. 

In the main, all the measures outlined in the preceding para¬ 
graph were beneficial; but they did not get at the root of the 
problem, which, by the year 1916, was becoming more and more 
acute. Accordingly, the British fxjlicy of shipping control entered 
a second stage: that of restricting imports. “Certain imports were 
prohibited altogether; others were admitted only under license, 

fHi-onomic Ilrvirw, .ruiic, 1920. Infludinf; iron and steel vessels and motor 
vessels of UK) gross tons or over, the world’s seagoing mei'idiant tonnage was 
ar».2 per cent, liiglier in 192-1 lliaii a (W-ade earlier. See Trade fnf. liutL, No. 
298. IT. S. Pept. of Commerce (192-4). 

^ See H, L. Gray, War Time Control of Industry (N^w York, 1918), Ohap. 
VII. 
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and when the imports reached certain limits, licenses were re¬ 
fused.'^ ^ This restrictive scheme was at first (February, 1916) 
applied only to paper for periodicals, tobacco, furniture woods, 
building stone and slate, but it was gradually extended to many 
other commodities during 1916 and 1917. It was soon seen, how¬ 
ever, that this method had certain inherent defects and limitations, 
among which was the very great difficulty of determining just 
what commodities were not essential to the economic life of the 
country. For instance, when in 1916 “the Shipping Control Com¬ 
mittee suggested meeting the reduction in tonnage by prohibiting 
imports at the rate of 13,000,000 tons per annum, the maximum 
plan of prohibition thought possible was 4,000,000 tons and the 
actual amount reduced under this plan less tJian 2,000,000 tons.”^ 
More radical measures became necessary. A Shipping Controller 
was created and intensive efforts undertaken to stimulate shipping 
construction, which had fallen from 2,000,000 tons in 1913 to less 
tlian 600,000 tons in 1916. The Transport Department expanded 
by the end of 1916 into a Ministry of Shipping, whose responsi¬ 
bility it was to allocate shipping in accordance with the needs of 
the four great central supply departments of the British govern¬ 
ment—the War Oflice, the Ministry of Munitions, the Ministry 
of Food, and the Board of Trade, which among themselves directly 
controlled, by that time, the acquisition and distribution of the 
principal articles of food and raw materials for the whole country. 
Furthermore, the inflated profits made by British shipping firms 
during the first two years of the war—ranging from twenty to 
fifty per cent.—caused so many insistent protests that in the 
winter of 1917 the Controller of Shipping assumed complete control 
over all merchant shipping by which all profits in excess of the 
“blue book” rates were to revert to the Government.® 

The year 1917 was the crucial period. Up to that time the 
problem of shipping control had remained essentially a national 
one; from then on it assumed an international complexion. The 

^J. A. Salter, Allied Shipping Control (London and New York, 192125. 
This book is indispensable for an adequate underslandinfir of the whole c(»m- 
plez problem of shipping during the war. It is a really fascinating study 
baaed upon all the reiiable sources of information avail able to one who directly 
participated in administering the operation of inter-Allied control. 

'Salter, op. cit., 28. 

* This extension of control did not include the four or five thousand small 
coasting vessels. See C. 'W. liakpr. Government Control and Operation of 
Industry in Great Britain and the United States during the World War (New 
York, 1921), 75, 
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launching by Germany of the intensive submarine campaign, based 
upon the principle of sinking without warning, resulted in such 
heavy destruction of Allied tonnage that France and Italy became 
clearly unable to transport their own war supplies in the tonnage 
at their disposal. In fact, three-fourths of French exports had 
been carried in foreign bottoms before the war, while during the 
course of the struggle total losses in gross tonnage sustained by 
the French merchant marine reached approximately 1,000,000 tons, 
as against less than half that amount in replacements by con¬ 
struction and purchase from foreign owners.^ Like England, 
France and Italy had pursued a policy of governmental requisition 
and regulation of freight rates, but by 1917 the available tonnage 
was far below minimum needs, even under the import licensing 
system that had then been set up. “Moreover, as the very disas¬ 
ters of the war made Allied unity at once more necessary and 
more possible, it became apparent that the essential competi¬ 
tion for inadequate shipping was not between British supplies 
as a whole, and French and Italian supplies as a whole, but be¬ 
tween Allied munitions and Allied food.” ® This fact became all 
the more striking when the United States entered the war and 
became the greatest single source of Allied supply. 

Inter-Allied Administration of Shipping and Supply. Joint 
action among the Allied Governments for economic purposes had 
begun, as a matter of fact, as early as August, 1914, when tliere 
was set up in London a “Commission internationalc de Ravitaille- 
ment,” a consultative body that acted as a co-ordinating agency 
in receiving and distributing orders from various national pur¬ 
chasing agencies. It performed highly useful service in preventing 
the Allies from being exploited and in saving them from making 
costly separate purchases at excessive prices. Allied economic 
co-operation was thereby expediteo by the establishment of direct 
contact among the governmental agencies actually doing the buy¬ 
ing. The Commission, however, was mainly a British organisation 
under British management, in that most of the purchases had to 
be made with British credits. During 1915 and 1916 occasional 
emergency allotments of British shipping were made to France 
and Italy, but on a rather precarious basis. What was really 
needed was a more permanent kind of machinery. As a tentative, 

* See Gide [ed.]. Effects of the War upon French Economic Life^ 15-17. 

* Salter, op. cit., 35. 
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but on the whole unsatisfactory, attempt to meet this need, an 
inter-Allied Shipping Committee was set up in London in January, 
1917, for the purpose of working out a general plan for the alloca¬ 
tion of tonnage among the several co-belligerents. This project 
failed, according to Mr. Salter, because “it included neither Min¬ 
isters with power to speak on behalf of their several Governments 
on questions of policy, nor oflBcials responsible for the current 
work of arranging ships and supplies.” ' In April another step 
was taken in requisitioning without the consent of their owners 
neutral shipping in Allied poits, though, to be sure, with compen¬ 
sation. It was seen by the end of the year that shipping and 
its allocation was at the bottom of the whole economic* problem 
of Allied supply, if it was not the most important clement of all 
in any program that might be expect'd to ha^^ten military suc¬ 
cess. Conseciucntly, after considerable preliminary negotiation, 
machinery for clTectivc, continuous inter-Allied economic co-oper¬ 
ation was created by the conference of Allied representatives that 
met in Paris late in November, 1917. This machinery took the 
form of an Allied Maritime Transport Council with a permanent 
Executive. 

It is impossible to recount in any full sense the exceedingly 
valuable functions performed by this organisation through the 
year 1918. The bare.st statement, however, would have to include 
such services as the following: (Ij allocation of coal to Italy and 
France whereby substantial economics of transport were achieved 
by shipping coal from mines in southern France to Italy and 
replacing it with British coal from across the Channel; (2) the 
establishment of some twenty so-called Programme Committees 
“with a view to scrutinising the whole area of import requirements” 
of food, munitions, and raw materials; (3) the provision of the 
necessary tonnage for the importation of food for the population 
of the occupied sections of Belgium and northern France; and (4) 
the development of two equally important supplementary bodies— 
the inter-Allied Food Council, to co-ordinate the work of the 
Programme Committees for cereals, oil seeds, sugar, meats, and 
fats, and the inter-Allied Munitions Council, to do likewise for 
nitrates, chemicals, explosives, non-ferrous metals, mechanical 
transport, and steel. The Maritime Transport Council itself held 
only four meetings before the Armistice, its main work being done 

'Op. cit., 140. 
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by the permanent Executive with headquarters in London. This 
Executive consisted of representatives of the British, French, 
Italian, and American Governments. The ultimate basis of tlie 
operation of the whole organisation consisted in its “influencing 
the policy of national Governments, co-ordinating their action, 
and supplementing the deficiencies in tlieir resources.” Perhaps its 
greatest, as well as most difficult, performance was in successfully 
handling the problem created by the need of enormous tonnage 
for transporting American troops to Franco, which so seriously 
diminished the amount available for meeting tlie food and muni¬ 
tions requirements of the Entente states. The coining of the 
Armistice only a few months after the organisation got under 
way abruptly interrupted what wmld probably have been its most 
successful accomplishment, namely, the cairying out for 1919 
of a complete programme of food and munitions supply for the 
vast Allied and American military establishments in France and 
Itjily, as well as providing for the economic needs of civilian popu¬ 
lations. After the Armistice, the power of tlie Council and its ad¬ 
jacent bodies was reduced to a mere sliadow of what it had been 
in the autumn of 1918, and the respective member governments— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and tlie United States—proceeded to 
decontrol shipping, so far as requisition was concerned, early in 
1919> 

Certain conclusions seem to emerge from the working of this 
practical experiment in international economic co-operation. As 
a leading American student of economic affairs wrote in 1919, “the 
inter-Allied control of food, munitions, raw materials, and shipping 
has demonstrated that nations can act jointly to solve a common 
problem which no one alone could solve separately.” ^ This solu¬ 
tion, moreover, was arrived at, not by setting up any super- 
national administrative agency with executive authority to compel 
action by national governments, but by the institution of a set 
of advisory and co-ordinating councils containing as members 
ministers and other officials responsible in their respective coun¬ 
tries for whatever execution might be required. It was, so to 
speak, not a replacement of national administrations, but a pene¬ 
tration of them by establishing direct contact so that national and 

*For documentary and stntiKtical miitcriiil nn the organisation and work of 
Allied shipping control, see Salter, op. fit.. Port VI. 

* Culbertson, Commernal Policy in Wartime and After, 201. 
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international points of view could be nicely reconciled. It is pos¬ 
sible that exploration along precisely these lines may contain the 
seeds of a feasible kind of world economic administration in peace¬ 
time. But here one enters the field of speculation.^ 

SufiSce it to say that by the spring of 1919 most of the inter- 
Allied machinery of economic co-operation was scrapped, though 
the Supreme Economic Council continued to function until after 
the Paris Peace Conference. Shipping difficulties multiplied after 
the Maritime Transport Council passed out of existence; conges¬ 
tion in large ports assumed alarming proportions; and there were 
serious labour disturbances among dock workers and other classes 
of maritime employees. In consequence of the immense ship¬ 
building programme of the United States, however, available 
merchant tonnage steadily increased through the year.'^ 

'Part V of Salter’s Allied t^hipping Control is devoted to an exceedingly 
suggestive discussion of this whole matter. 

* A list of selected references dealing with the subject-matter of this 
chapter is appended to Chapter XXVIll. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL RECOVERY SINCE 1918 

The Economic Outlook after the War. Vanquished and victori¬ 
ous nations alike found themselves facing an economic predica¬ 
ment of baffling complexity during the first years of readjustment 
to peace conditions. Hundreds of books and brochures have been 
written since 1918 on the subject of European post-war rehabilita¬ 
tion, some of them attempting to prove that a less drastic peace 
than that made at Paris would have permitted the restoration of 
industrial and commercial prosperity without waiting through long 
years of misery and stress, others pointing out that regardless of 
the nature of the political peace settlement, the economic after- 
math of a gigantic struggle like the World War would inevitably 
have been of long and disastrous duration. Into the controversial 
aspects of this question it is not our intention to go, but we will 
attempt to sketch as clearly as possible Europe's slow, painful, but 
steady, progress toward economic reconstruction. 

The war created, or entailed, first of all, the complicated prob¬ 
lem of converting industrial apparatus from production for mili¬ 
tary purposes to production for peace purposes. Millions of 
returned soldiers, moreover, had to be reabsorbed into fa* tory 
and mine and shop and farm. The effects of altered currents of 
trade needed to be reckoned with, especially by the pre-eminently 
industrial nations, like Dreat Britain and Germany. The latter, 
along with the so-called “succession^' states of central and eastern 
Europe, was obliged virtually to undertake a wholesale re-ordering 
of its general economic life. Germany, the great pre-war industrial 
supply house for all central Europe, could not easily resume its 
position as the directing centre of a network of economic ties with 
smaller nations which, during the war, had been variously her 
allies, her enemies, and neutrals. The heavy burden of making 
reparations was, to be sure, one of the primary reasons for this; 
but there were other factors that will appear as our analysis pro¬ 
ceeds, among them being the interference of new international 

679 
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frontiers, huge foreign debts, higher tariff walls, and the temporary 
collapse of Russia both as a reservoir of food for western Europe 
and as one of the chief purchasers of industrial products from the 
factories of Germany and England. '^Nationalist rivalries and 
revolutionary fevers” plagued European psychology, and above 
all, perhaps, was the puzzling instability of prices and interna¬ 
tional exchange rates which robbed business men of all confidence 
and left them bewildered as to what would come next. The deli¬ 
cate mechanism of trade and production under tlie capitalist 
system and in the absence of effective international economic co¬ 
operation was strained almost to the breaking point, with the con¬ 
sequence that millions of Europeans found themselves on the verge 
of starvation, or at least without employment, during a period in 
some instances as prolonged as the fighting itself had been. But 
to understand the interplay of these peri)lexing factors we must 
turn to individual nations, especially to the Great Powers, each 
of which was somehow caught in the vice of “economic deter¬ 
minism” after the war. 

Britain’s Uphill Struggle toward Economic Rehabilitation. 

In England, as we have already noticed, the war-time experiment 
of state control gave way in the course of a year or two after the 
Armistice, to general decontrol, but not without doing violence 
to the firm conviction of thousands of Britishers that the war had 
shown that a better ordering of industrial life was possible by 
scientific planning under state control. As Mr, and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb have so lucidly pointed out, what had been discovered was 
that “the aggregate output of commodities could be very greatly 
increased, their average cost of production considerably lowered, 
and a valuable saving in the expense of transport and distribution 
effected if only each industry were organised as a whole, in relation 
to its function in supplying the community with what was re¬ 
quired—by collective purchase and importation of the raw mate¬ 
rials; by concerted allocation of production to the establishments 
best suited to each part; by further standardisation and specialisa¬ 
tion; by elaborate comparative costing of each component and 
every item of expense, and the relentless application of the knowl¬ 
edge thus gained in the effecting of improvements wherever re¬ 
quired; by concerted distribution of the product so as to lessen the 
aggregate of handling and transport; by collective selling and the 
elimination of unnecessary advertisement and expenses of distri 
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bution.” ^ But the motives of service for the gencriil welfare of 
the community engendered by the idealism of war days steadily 
waned as disillusionment over “England as a place fit for heroes 
to live in” deepened. The “moral equivalent for war” remained 
a fundamental not yet realised. The contrary view that interfer¬ 
ence by the State in business should be limited to measures for 
strengthening national economic self-sufficiency prevailed, and the 
agencies of control over the imrchase and distribution, the impor¬ 
tation and exportation of commodities were scrapped in the face 
of the vigorous protest of organised labour and social reformers. 

Here, again, the situation in the coal-mining industry best 
epitomises what took place during the transitional period. In 1919 
the Government set up a Coal Industry Commission, headed by 
Mr. Justice Sankey and containing three representatives of the 
coal-owners, three of the miners, three economic experts chosen by 
the Government, and three by the miners. This Commission was 
to inquire into the prevalent state of unrest in the industry—dis¬ 
putes over wages and hours had been growing more and more 
serious after the Armistice—and to make rec'ommendations for its 
reorganisation. It held hearings while a national coal strike was 
pending and made in all one interim and four final reports. The 
gist of its definitive recommendations was that the State should 
acquire coal royalties by paying fair and just compensation to the 
owners, and that the principle of State ownership of coal mines 
should be accepted. “For the first time,” ob^-erved Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, “aU the business men on a Commission, not directly con¬ 
cerned in the industry under investigation, have affirmed that *the 
present system of ownership and working . . . stands condemned, 
and some other system must be substituted for it.' ” ^ The mem- 
hors of the Commission differed, however, as to the details of the 
administration of the industry, the Chairman favouring a system 
of local and district councils presided over by a Minister of Mines, 
in which the mine workers would have effective voice in deter¬ 
mining conditions of employment and industrial policy. With 
this proposal the miners' representatives on the Commission were 

‘A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain (Lon¬ 
don, 1920), ;t2G. 

*Thc Kationalisation of the Coal Industry (London, The Labour Party, 
mi9), 3. Mr. Tawney was one of the miners’ economists on the CommisEiion. 

also P. lIodKCH, 'NaiUinalisation of ihv ('oal Mines (Tjoiiilon, 1920), and 
Lord Hfildane, The Problem of Nationahsalion (London, 1921). 
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in substantial agreement, though the Miners’ Federation insisted 
on bringing forward a bill of its own.^ The owners and the other 
experts were opposed to thoroughgoing nationalisation, but fav¬ 
oured some form of unification. 

The Lloyd (ieorge Government accepted the principle of state 
acquisition of mineral rights and procured legislation embodying 
substantially the recommendations of the Sankey Commission with 
reference to wage increases and reduction of the working day to 
seven hours.* But it refused to accept nationalisation and pro¬ 
posed instead a scheme of unification of collieries, along with a 
certain measure of representation for the employees. The latter, in 
turn, rejected this as an unsatisfactory half-way solution of the 
problem. In the end, the mining industry was decontrolled by 
tho Govermnont at the end of March, 1921, ami war-time legisla¬ 
tion limiting coal prices was repealed. A month later a great 
national coal-mining strike occurred which stopped production for 
eighty-eight days. The industry, in fact, had been turned back on 
itself at a time of acute depression in a ^‘completely artificial and 
disorganised state.” About 3,129 mines were being operated under 
at least 1,500 separate ownerships in 1921. ‘ Output did not begin 
to climb until 1922; since then it has increased from 163,000,000 
tons, its lowest ebb in 1921, to 267,000,000 tons in 1924, though it 
was then still 20,000,000 tons below that of 1913, the record year. 
Production at present (1925) is increasing most promisingly in the 
eastern fields in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Leicestershire. The old question, however, of the relation of the 
industry to the state has reappeared, the Baldwin Government 
temporarily meeting a menacing situation caused by a threatened 
national strike by granting in August, 1925, a special subvention 
of approximately J50,000,000, which was characterised by Mr. 
Lloyd George as “nationalisation in its worst form.” Sooner or 
later, it would seem as if a drastic reorganisation of the entire 
industry would be necessary in order to win, if possible, the whole¬ 
hearted co-operation of the workers and to realise the obvious 
economies of unified operation.* 

'Thifl samp bill was sponsored by the Labour Party under Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald in May, 1924, but was rejected in Parliament by the combined votes 
of Liberals and Conservatives. 

* These recommendations were contained in the Majority Interim Report 
of the Commission. 

■ Redmayne, The British Ceal-Mining Industry during the Wor, 270. 

* Another Royal Commission, appointed in 1925 to investigate the coal in* 
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The year 1921 was, all in all, a gloomy one for British trade and 
industry generally. According to Mr. J. A. Hobson, the economic 
machinery of the country was “bumping along the bottom of a 
long and deep depression.” ^ The total industrial output was at 
least twenty per cent, lower than the pre-war normal. This was 
true of all the staple industries, extractive and manufacturing, as 
well as of the trades handling luxury and semi-luxury commodities. 
Iron production dropped to 3,500,000 tons in contrast with nearly 
16,000,000 tons in 1913; in the textile industry the short-lived 
boom after the Armistice had led to a temporary over-production 
of goods which could not be sold, after the boom collapsed in 1921, 
because of the loss of important foreign markets. The year 1922, 
however, brought a distinct trend upward, though unemployment, 
as we shall sec in a later chapter, continued serious.-* Recovery 
was probably more rapid in textile production than in any other 
industry. In 1922 the exportation of manufa(‘tured wool was fifty 
per cent, higher than the pre-w'ar average, while the production 
of iron reached almost 7,000,000 tons, more than twice the low 
output of the preceding year. 

The vicissitudes of this stormy period in Britain’s industrial and 
commercial life are revealed by statistics of exports and imports. 
The war undoubtedly left the country considerably more depend¬ 
ent upon foreign trade than it had been in 1913. Its trade balance 
in 1920 shows a marked shrinkage in “invisible export” items, the 
net income from foreign investments having fallen to £120,000,000, 
shipping earnings to £340,000,000, the excess of coin and bullion 
exports to £43,000,000, and net proceeds from banking, insurance, 
and other sources to £40,000,000. The sum of these items is £543,- 
000,000, against whieh must be offset an excess of merchandise 
niiports amounting to £378,000,000, leaving a net general balance 
of only £165,000,000. Writing in 1922, Mr. J. A. Hobson estimated 
that it would be necessary for Britain to increase exported manu¬ 
factures by £100,000,000 in order to pay for the imported goods 
required to restore commercial prosperity.® In terms of 1913 
values, in other words, merchandise imports in 1920 were twelve 
per cent, less than seven years earlier and merchandise exports 

4uBtry and propose, if possible, a solution, had not reported when these lines 
^’ere written. 

'Journ. of Pol, Eron., Aug., 1922. 

“ See p. 737. 

* "Britain’s Economic Outlook on Europe,” Journ. Pol. Econ.^ Aug., 1922. 
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thirty-six per cent. less. Countries that could afford to purchase 
British goods did not need them, wliilc those that needed them 
could not afford to buy. The years 1922-23 brought a gradual, 
though not a striking, improvement in British foreign trade bal¬ 
ances. But the total volume was still about fifteen per cent, less 
than that of 1913, and the decline in total value on the basis of 
1913 prices was as much as twelve per cent. It is significant lo 
note, moreover, that this decline in value was divided unevenly 
between imports and exports, the former having fallen only four 
per cent., the latter twenty-three per cent.’ 

Before the war (lermany was Britain’s largest European cus¬ 
tomer, consuming about a quarter of the latter’s sales to the Con¬ 
tinent. In 1923, France ranked almost alongside Germany, as is 
shown by the following table: - 

Geographical Diatribution of British Trade lfJ2d-24 

(/a Percentages) 



Imports 

Exports 

British Empire . 

.2().7r) 

30.01 

India . 

. ().:54 

n.74 

United Slates. 

. 10.83 

7.33 

Germany. 

2.02 

0.00 

France . 

. 5.70 

5.83 

Netherlands .. 

. 3.03 

3.01 

Belgium. 

. 2.00 

3.25 

Italy. 

. 1.38 

2.34 

Russia . 

. 1.07 

0.25 

All Europe . 

. 33.42 

34.02 

All North America. 

. 27.51 

13.20 

All South America . 

. 0.46 

7.08 


Trade with Russia, be it noted, was still negligible in its pro¬ 
portions. The other outstanding fact is that Britain continued 
to buy more than twice as much goods from the United States as 
were sold to it. Within the limitations imposed by political and 
monetary instability, it may be said, however, that since the 
Armistice British trade has tended to swing back towjird pre-war 
channels. 

Whether or not Great Britain can soon regain her former in¬ 
dustrial prosperity depends upon developments that reach beyond 
our province. There are indeed many handicaps: (1) the extraor- 

^ Computed from fiffuren given in M'hitaker's Almanack (1025), 513. 

*Ihid„ 518. 
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dinarily heavy burden of intenial taxation, still over twice as 
great as in 1913; (2) a progressive reduction m capital available 
for foreign investment; (3) greatly increased expenditures for 
social services, like unemployment relief; and (4j repayment of 
the tremendous war debt to the ITnited States, which took in 1923 
as much as a quarter of Britain’s net income from overseas invest¬ 
ments.^ Some of these factors may be only temporary; others arc 
likely to be of relatively long duration. Many leading students 
of the situation arc inclined to think greatly increased productivity 
in British industry cannot come until there is more adeciuate use 
of modern technology and labour-saving devices; others suggest 
that an improved distribution of wealth is prerequisite. In any 
event, it is nob likely that the fundamentally altered world condi¬ 
tions of to-day will permit Britain to regain her nineteenth cen¬ 
tury economic supremacy. 

Industrial and Commercial Reconstruction in France. Not¬ 
withstanding the fact that physical destruction entailed by the 
war was infinitely greater in France than across the Channel, the 
main obstacle to tlie recovery of French prosperity has Ix'en fiscal 
rather than industrial.^ In the main, France’s resources in land 
and raw materials for industrial purposes are greater, in propor¬ 
tion to her needs as a consumer, than are those of Great Britain. 
France, as wt have already seen, made considerable progress dur¬ 
ing the conflict in the matter i f more elRcicnt production. Fur¬ 
thermore, she got by the peace settlement with Germany the 
exceedingly valuable minend resources of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
right to exploit the Saar coal mine.s for fifU'cn years, and the prom¬ 
ise of Germany to make good the difference in the production of 
the ruined mines of northern France before and after the war for 
a maximum period of ten years, beside.® an additional annual deliv- 
c‘ry of 7,000,000 tons of German coal on reparations account. 
These advantages, of course, could become effective only gradu¬ 
ally, but they are nevertheless important considerations. Also, 
France was able to increase her available hydro-electric power 
ninety-four per cent, during the five years following the summer 
of 1914, so that to-day she leads all the states of western Europe 
in the exploitation of “white coal,” with more than a million 

^Gf. the review of Britain'^ commercial Biluation by the Federation of 
British InduRtriPB, summarised in the New Yoj'k 7'impfi, July 10, 1925, 

‘ See pp. KiT-aO for u discus.sioii of French public liiianc'e since the war. 
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kilowatts at the annual disposition of her industrial cstablish- 
ment.^ Water-power, fortunately, is widely distributed over her 
territory from the Alps to the Pyrenees, including an increasingly 
important region in the “Massif Central.” Her absolute output of 
manufactured goods in war-time had exceeded her pre-war record, 
though after the war she was relatively somewhat more dependent 
upon the outside world for manufactured commodities. Her im¬ 
ports from the United States had increased eleven times from 1913 
to 1917, from Great Britain six times, and from Italy three times; 
and her adverse balance of trade assumed gigantic proportions.^ 
But the following table will show how great the recovery has been 
since 1918: ® 


Year French Imports (m Fi'cnch Exports {in tons) 

{Frnctiojis of a million disregarded) 

1913 . 44,000,000 22,000,000 

1917 .35,000,000 3,000,000 

1918 . 29,000,000 4,000,000 

1919 . 38,000,000 6,000,000 

1920 . 51,000,000 13,000,000 

1921 . 38,000,000 16,000,000 

1923 . 55,000,000 25,000,000 

1924 . 56,000,000 29,000,000 


Based upon value, the comparison is much more favourable, for 
by 1924 merchandise exports exceeded merchandise imports by 
more than a million francs. France was sending abroad fifty-five 
per cent, more manufactured articles than before the war, the 
greatest increases being in silks, woollen goods, wines, and precious 
stones. 

Geographically, French exports in 1924 were distributed among 
Great Britain, Belgium, the United States, Germany, and Italy in 
the order named; imports were greatest from the United States, 
with Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Argentina, and Italy fol¬ 
lowing in order, though during the war itself the United States 
was far in the lead both in purchases from and sales to France. 
Trade between France and her colonics continued to hold approxi¬ 
mately tlie same relative place in 1921 as in 1913, with 13 ptr 

* Cf. Blanchard, Lpa Forres hydro-eteviriques pendant la Guerre, 109-112. 

■E. M. Friedman, International Commerce and Reconstruction (New Yorl, 

1920), 238-240. 

* Figures compiled from Fontaine, op. cit., tliiougb 1921; from the States¬ 
man's Year Book (1925) for 1923-24. 
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cent, of her total imports coming from the colonics, and 12.5 per 
cent, of her total exports going to them.^ Since the war France 
has been trying, with considerable success, to promote foreign 
trade by establishing trade associations, such as the ‘‘Association 
natioiialc d'Expansion economique,” a semi-official organisation, 
and branches of chambers of commerce abroad, Since 1916 annual 
fairs for the exposition of commercial and industrial products have 
been held at Lyons and at Bordeaux, the latter having as its main 
purpose the display of French colonial products.^ 

Economic Rehabilitation in Central and Eastern Europe. The 
post-war experience of the victorious Allied nations of western 
p]urope in their efforts to recover commercial prosperity has been 
beset with relatively few difficulties in eoini)arisf)n with the chaotic 
conditions that have prevailed in most of the defeated and “suc¬ 
cession” states and in Soviet Russia. All the woes of economic and 
financial disorder have at one time or another affiieted the social 
organism of these distracted countries. Exception may perhaps bo 
made of Czechoslovakia, whose economic life since 1919 has been 
singularly healthful, partly because of the wise statesmanship of 
its political leaders, and partly because the territory awarded it 
by the peace treaties contained almost seventy-five per cent, of 
the manufacturing industries of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
from which it broke off.^ Cerrnany, Russia, and the new Republics 
of Austria and Hungary, on the other hand, have had the hardest 
struggles of all. 

The case of Germany presents so many special aspects arising 
from the complicated controversy over reparations payments and 
currency stabilisation that we may confine ourselves at this point 
U) a brief resume of po.‘^t-war tendencies in the organisation and 
control of industry and in the course of foreign trade.^ Coming 
on the heels of the collapse of the war regime, the German Revo¬ 
lution of November, 1918, brought into power political parties 
that had long urged the adoption of socialism of one kind or an¬ 
other. Hence, the new Government formed after the Revolution 


'FonliniiG, op. dt., 104. 

^ For au intproHtin;; account of the Lyons fair, see Edouard Harriot, Lyon. 
Pendant la Ouerre (Paris, 192.’3), 7175. Other fairs were held elsewhere, 
including several at Paris. 

* Cf. (Iruher [cd.], Vzechoalovakia^ Chans. V-Vlll iiic. 

*The fiscal and international aspects uf post-war (ilerman recuperation ars 
treated in Chapter XXXI. 
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was expected to inaugurate without delay practical measures ol 
socialisation. But for reasons that will be analysed later, it failed 
in this regard, much to the chagrin of the more radical socialist 
elements. After the elections of January, 1919, the composition 
of the Government became less predominantly socialist, so that 
the National Assembly went no further than to pass in March (1) 
an act authorising the taking over of industries suitable for sociali¬ 
sation, like natural resources, and the regulation by the state of 
the production and distribution of necessities, and (2) measures 
providing for a diluted form of socialisation for the coal, potash, 
and electrical industries. The German mines were combined into 
eleven syndicates for regulating production and sales, with a Na¬ 
tional Coal Association to supervise these syndicates, and a 
National Coal Council at the top of the hierarchy. On this (Coun¬ 
cil there were to be representatives of the various (icrman states, 
the mine owners, the employees, the coal dealers, coal-consuming 
industries, co-operative societies, railways, and inland and oceanic 
navigation. But it would appear that in practice the ('oal Council 
has exercised little effective control over the industry. Despite 
nominal participiition by the wwkers in its management, impor¬ 
tant decisions seem to emanate from the employers because of 
their superiority in numbers, unity, and financial te(‘hni(iuc. To 
date (1925) there are few evidences that genuine nationalisation 
of industry is in the ofFmg in (Jermany. On the contrary, the 
trend toward industrial “trustification” through the formation of 
great commercial and financial combines seems stronger than ever. 
The favourable position of the working-classes immediately aftci 
the Armistice appears to have been undermined by the enerv^ating 
effects of a lowering standard of living and constantly soaring 
prices—at any rate up to the spring of 1924. 

The war virtually wiped out Germany\^ foreign trade, while the 
peace settlement, as has already been pointed out, took from her 
the ore fields of Alsace-Lorraine, which produced three-fourths her 
pre-war supply, the coal fields of the Saar, and the mineral and 
industrial resources of a large part of Upper Silesia. Approxi¬ 
mately 60,000,000 tons of coal per year could no longer be counted 
upon to turn the wheels of her industry. Mr. Keynes estimated in 
1920 that Germany would be left with “78,000,000 tons for her 
own use as against a pre-war consumption of 139,000,000 tons.*’ ^ 

* Economic Conaeqvences of the Peace, 89 , 
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Consequently, it is not surprising: that recent statistics of German 
imports show that she has become a buyer of coal to a considerable 
degree. Cotton spindles decreased in number from over 12,000,000 
in 1914 to about 9,500,000 in 1924; wool spindles from 5,000,000 
in 1907 to 4,500,000 in 1920.^ The production of beer has fallen 
from nearly 60,000 hectolitres to less than 30,000 during the decade 
opened by the war. The following figures indicate how great the 
adverse balance of trade has become since the war: “ 


Year Imports (in dovble Exports (in double 

cwts.) cwts.) 

1913 . 728,317,9(56 737,142,752 

1921 . 250,632,(562 138,042,809 

1922 . 458.070,4(54 215,(547,(547 

1923 . 4(55,725,150 127,260,180 

1924 . 388,104,4(52 190,909,107 


While the increase in the volume of trade since 1921 has been 
appreciable, it is still far below what it w^as in 1913. In fact, 
(Jermany’s share in the total international trade of the world fell 
from fourteen per cent, in 1913 to only six per cent, in 1922. As 
would be expected, moreover, the war and its aftermath effected 
notable changes in the distribution of German trade among the 
principal countries buying from and selling to her. This will be 
recognised if the following tables are compared with those given 
on page 299: 


German Exports in 1922 (metric tons) 

Netherlands . 5,579,432 

Austria . 1,999,592 

Czechoslovakia. 1,117,682 

United States. 9(10,153 

Belgium. 798,346 

United Kingdom. 655,017 

France .. ■ ■. 536,467 

German Imports in 1922 (metric tons) 

United Kingdom. 8,474,678 

Sweden . 5,353,004 

United States. 3,952,799 

Czechoslovakia . 3,820,320 

France. 2,503,322 


Statesman's Year Book ( 1925 ), 958 
•Ihid 
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Germany's purchases from Scandivanian countries were strik- 
ingly greater than ten years before^ as were her sales to her little 
neighbour, the Netherlands. Except tliat Germany imports more 
coal than formerly, there has not been any marked change in the 
nature of the commodities exported and imported. In recent years, 
however, she appears to be selling greater and greater quantities 
of knit goods, worsted yam, potash salts, and porcelain ware. 

Though facing greater obstacles, trade promotion in (Jermaiiy, 
as in France, has become intensive since the Armistice. Socicticj' 
for trade information have been formed; export associations and 
syndicates have made their appearance. An important example of 
the latter type of organisation is the Association of Gemian Iron¬ 
masters. But as yet these efforts have not been crowned with 
brilliant success on account of the heavy restrictions laid upon 
German exports by the Reparations (Commission, together with the 
demoralising effects of a constantly depreciating currency as re¬ 
flected on the international market. 

The economic life of Russia under Soviet rule has been marked 
by vicissitudes that provide the setting for an illuminating study 
of the possibilities of large-scale communism. Many Russian Bol¬ 
shevists, it is true, now deny that communism has ever functioned 
at all under the Soviet regime; but they cannot escape admitting 
the fact that they made a strenuous attempt, though against tre¬ 
mendous odds, to set up both political and economic communism 
after 1917. At this point, however, we are concerned only with the 
effect of the Bolshevik system upon industrial and commercial 
progress. Down to the year 1921 this effect was ob\dously in the 
direction of greatly reduced production, growing inefficiency, and 
general disintegration. Decrees beginning in Janua^>^ 1918, had 
nationalised all industrial and commercial enterprises, large and 
small, and declared them state property. They were to be admin¬ 
istered by a Supreme Council of National Economy, working 
through a hierarchical structure of workers^ soviets. Banks, ware¬ 
houses, factories, shops, and mines were consolidated into enor¬ 
mous organisations that were expected to operate for the State, 
that is, for the whole community. By the middle of 1918 over 30C 
big enterprises were nationalised and about 150 sequestered.^ Thi'- 

‘TjPites, Bcrent Economic Developmcnis in 0.S. By the end of 1910 

arcordinf? to President Kykov of the Supreme Counril of National RrononiA 
the number of nationalised fartories had reached 4,000. Cf. E. A. Bos.' 
The Russian fforict Republic (New York. 1923), chap. XXX. 
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was the anarcliic period of civil war and forciRn intervention, when 
the principal concern of the Soviet leaders was that the national- 
iscd industries should turn out sufficient clothing and munitions 
for the Red Army. This object seems to have been fairly well 
attained, but at the expense of sound industrial development. 
Mineral production declined most disconcertingly, while tlie output 
of manufacturing establishments, under Trotsky’s bystein of forced 
labour, fell to record-breaking low quantities. It is not fair to 
assign all the blame for this industrial impoverishment to the 
evils of comiiiuni&tic administration; for seven years of foreign 
war, three of civil war, two of blockade, and two of famine really 
left Russia without the means of carrying on unless she got help 
from the capitalist W'orld outside. So long as Russia held to the 
tenets of communism, wdiich the western world then regarded as 
nothing short of barbarism, she could not expect this aid. Thus 
was paved the way for the reluctant inauguration by Lenin of the 
“New Economic Policy,” designed to organise industry on a coiii- 
mercial basis and to release some of the prohibitions against pri¬ 
vate trade. 

It is not too much to say that Russia has experienced a decided 
industrial revival since the adoption of this retreat from orthodox 
communism toward state capitalism. Not only were the peasants 
induced to grow more food and sell their surplus, but every citizen 
was conceded the right to tiade in agricultural and industrial 
products. From being an exclusive state monopoly before 1921, 
foreign trade under the operation of “NEP’^ was permitted to a 
number of private trade organisations, including co-operatives. 
“The smaller industries wcT-e handed over to private traders, while 
industries of medium size remained partially nationalised and 
were leased in part to co-operative societies and private indi¬ 
viduals. The State retained control of the large industries, which 
were grouped in tnusis, including a certain number of similar 
undertakings, textile factories for instance, or forming a combine 
of different branches of industry complementary to each other (e.g., 
coal, chemical products and glass). These trusts are subordinated 
to the Council of National Economy, which, however, has learnt 
by repeated experience the necessity of conferring on the manage¬ 
ment the widest possible financial and administrative powers.” ^ 
^’p to March, 1924, the total number of industrial enterprises 

' XnnsoTi, Russia and Penrr, 1215. 
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leased to private capitalists exceeded 6,400, though most of them 
employed less tlian twenty workers, and import and export con¬ 
cessions had been granted to more than sixty private concerns.^ 
The favourable consequences of this semi-capitalistic programme 
are revealed in the following statistics of imports and exports for 
the period 1918-24: ^ 


Year 

Imports 


Exports 


In 1,000 poods 

In 1,000 rubles 

1)11,000 poot/s' In 1,000 rubles 



(at 1913 prices) 


(at 1913 prices) 

1918 

. 11,383 

57,274 

1,S23 

7,534 

1919 

. 38 

605 

1920 

. 6,207 

29,311 

675 

1,397 

1921 

. 55,111 

232,429 

12,960 

20,195 

1922 

. 165,792 

458,360 

56,346 

81,621 

1923 

. 56,800 

179,143 

228,503 

205,818 

1924 

(Jan. 31,159 

162,529 

248,954 

232,433 


to Se])1.) 


In further explanation of these figures, it should be pointed out 
that the aggregate imports for 1922 included over 184,000,000 
rubles’ worth of goods contributed by western Europe and America 
for famine relief. Accordingly, it was not until 1923 that Soviet 
foreign trade may be said to have become normal. In tliat year, 
it will be noted, there was a comfortable excess of exports over 
imports amounting to over 25,000,000 rubles. The following year 
shows a still pronounced tendency in that direction. By that time 
Russia was buying very little food, her purchases being confined 
almost entirely to machinery, tractors, motor-cars, locomotives, 
iron and steel products, cotton, and similar materials. Grain 
and timber arc the two most important articles of export. Geo¬ 
graphically, Russian foreign trade was distributed as follows in 
1923: ® 

Imparts (Valited at 1913 prices) Exports 


Country Per cent 

Germany. 34.5 

Great Britain. 25.4 

United States. 13.0 

Poland. 5.4 

Finland . 4.1 

Sweden . 4.0 

Other countries . 13 .G 


Country Per cent 

Germany. 29.8 

Great Britain. 1G.3 

Latvia . 11.6 

Gibraltar. 8.(^ 

Holland . 5 7 

Esthonia . 5 5 

Other coiinlricB. 23.1 


^Commercial Year-Book of the Boviei Union (1023), 78-79. 

■ thid., 211 . 

■ Ihid.. 217-218 
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As in 1913, Gcrmsiny and Great Britain stood at the head of the 
list, but the United States was (in 1925) selling relatively more 
to Rusria than ten years earlier, when the former’s share in Rus¬ 
sia’s imports was only 5.7 per cent. On the other hand, France, 
holding fifth and fourth place respectively in 1913, had lost practi¬ 
cally all her former trade with Russia. 

Russian production in 1924 averaged forty-six per cent, of 
the pre-war normal. This represented a notable recovery from 
the turbulent years of famine and civil war. In specific terms, 
it meant that the output of petroleum was back to 65 per cent, 
of what it had been before the war; coal, 50 per cent.; flax, 72 
per cent.; wool, 89 per cent.; leather, 49 per cent.; chemicals, 
59 per cent.; rubber, 68 per cent.; and paper, 47 per cent.^ Metals 
seemed to have experienced the greatest difficulty of all in efforts 
to recuperate. In 1921-22. for in'-tance, cast iron production was 
only 3.9 per cent, of the pre-war output, though in the years fol¬ 
lowing there was appreciable improvement. 

In the spring of 1925 the Soviet Government, in its endeavours 
to stimulate industry and encourage the investment of private 
capital in commercial enterprises, announced further con^’essuons 
to private traders. This "newest economic policy” appears to have 
arisen out of the failure of state and co-operative trading "to 
effect a junction between town and village without the participa¬ 
tion of private capital in the general trade of the country.’’* 
Henceforth, promised the Government, individual merchants were 
to enjoy the same credit and tax privileges that had previously 
been enjoyed by the state trusts and co-operative societies.^ No 
longer were the hand-workers and small retail shopmen to be 
linancially harassed, as they were during 1924, when as a result 
thousands of these "nepmen” were forced out of business and the 
number of unemployed in Russia rose to more than a million men.* 
Almost simultaneously with the pronouncement of this new exten¬ 
sion of private commerce witliin the orbit of Bolshevik economics^ 
came the granting of strikingly liberal mineral concessions to for¬ 
eign capital, among which was the right to exploit for fifty years 

* Commervial Year-Book, 79. 

■See the ntutement of Ivmi SmilRa, Vice-Chairman of the Kusaian State 
Plnnning OonimisHion, JVfir York Times, April 2, 192f>. 

*W. TI. Ghamhcrlin, "What is IlappeninK in Kussia?” New Rcpvhlic, July 
29, 1925. 

*See New York Times, July 9, 1924. 
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the importfint gold fields of the Lena River in Siberia obtained by 
a group of British and American capitalists. This was the largC'-l 
concession ever granted by the Soviet government to outside in¬ 
vestors.^ It may possibly herald the beginning of a steady flow 
of foreign capital into Russia in the immediate future, in spite of 
thorny political and financial questions yet unsettled with refer¬ 
ence to dc jure recognition of the Soviet government and the 
liquidation, in part at least, of over four billion dollars’ worth of 
pre-war Russian bonds held in western countries.^ In any event, 
however, it is difficult to believe that Russia will be able to maki' 
rapid progress toward complete economic prosperity without sub¬ 
stantial help from foreign capital and foreign technicians. Unless 
present signs fail, additional deviations from '‘the straight line ol 
orthodox theoretical socialism” may be antici])ated. 

The story of post-war rehabilitation in the smaller states that 
fell heir to portions of the old (icrman, Russian, and Austrian 
Empires would present, on a markedly smaller scale, to be sure, 
most of the characteristic features of the sketch of Republican 
Germany and Soviet Russia that we have just made. In part, 
too, the economic woes of these “succession” states since the war 
have been born of budgetary and currency disorders, particular!} 
in Austria and Hungary, the financial reconstruction of which will 
be noted in a later chapter.® In general, it may be said that 
the external trade of all these countries appears to be passing 
through a transitional phase,—a phase produced partly by the 
material stress and storm of the war, partly by the re-drawing of 
the map of central Europe on a more closely nationalistic basi^ 
than ever before. The combined international commerce of Ger¬ 
man}’', Russia, Holland, and the several “succession” states was by 
1923 only sixty per cent, by value and thirty-eight and four tenth- 
per cent, by volume what it was in the last pre-war year. Ex¬ 
pressed in terms of dollars, the aggregate foreign trade of the nine 
republics equivalent to the three shattered empires amounted to 
approximately 55,150,000,000. Ten years earlier it was almost 
59,000,000,000.* This discrepancy is in fact greater than it would 

York Timcit, May 1, 1925. 

* In ll)2r» the Tnitod StiiU's wa.s tlic only Great Power that had not accorded 
\«i;b1 re(‘of;iii1 ion to the ItusNinn Government. 

* See pp. Saa-IM. 

* Trade Information Bulletin No. 298, U. R. Dept, of Commerce (Dec, 
1924). 
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appear from these two totals, for a considerable portion of the 
former figure would have been domestic commerce in 1923 had 
the old Empires remained territorially intact. This simple com¬ 
parison attests to the long road central Europe must >et travel 
before it can get back to the plane of industrial and commercial 
activity enjoyed during the first decade of the twentieth century. 

Post-war Tendencies in Tariff-makings and Commercial Policy. 
The decade we have been surveying has witnessed a distinct trend 
toward intensified protectionism in Europe. During the course 
of the war this development took the form of extensive restrictions 
on imports and exports for reasons that have already been ex¬ 
amined, that is to say, in order to conserve mercantile tonnage 
and utilise national resources for purposes ess(‘ntial to the success¬ 
ful prosecution of the war. These measures, operating under an 
elaborate licensing system, were, in effect, protective in character, 
and as such, they stimulated the advocates of higher tariffs to 
more zealous efforts than ever before. In England, where the 
reaction in favour of ^‘tariff reform” has been the most pronounced, 
legislation w’as enacted as early as 1915 inijiosing heavy import 
duties on manufactured pniducts like clocks, watches, musical 
instruments, motion picture films, and motor vehicles.^ While the 
original jiurpose of these duties was to discourage home consump¬ 
tion of foreign-made goods not designed for military uses, they 
came to be regarded as a necessary part of the protective armour 
that was gradually constructed around British industry toward the 
end of the war and afterward. At the Imperial Conference held 
in 1917, furthermore, the Dominions were requested to enact leg¬ 
islation for the development of intra-Tinperial trade and to co¬ 
operate with the Imperial (jovcrnnient in builfling up the British 
dye indu^^try. After 1919 colonial products were granted prefer¬ 
ential reductions from the regular customs duties fixed by the 
British revenue acts. Tlie.se duties, it should be explained, were 
repeatedly increased during the later years of the war, though in 
part for fiscal reasons. By the Armistice there w^re relatively 
high rates on imported food products, such as coffee, chicory, 
cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, molasses, and alcoholic bev¬ 
erages. 

Beginning in 1916 the French government likewise put into 
effect a comprehensive policy of import restrictions. As prices 

* These were the so-called “McKenna Duties.” 
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robe, the specific duties of the French tariff decreased in value 
and French exchange depreciated. Hence, the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing higher rates and prohibiting the importation of luxury articles. 
Eventually, associations of merchants and manufacturers for the 
joint purchase and distribution of foreign goods entered into 
agreements with the Government authorities whereby tlic former 
received the exclusive authorisation to import certain classes of 
commodities in quantities determined in accordance with the eco¬ 
nomic needs of tlie country. These agreements, known as “con¬ 
sortiums,” were established for cotton goods, jute, petroleum, paper 
pulp, and fatty materials. For the acquisition of raw materials 
later to be tranbformed into military products for the Government, 
other joint-purchase groups, called “comptoirs,” were established. 
By far the greater part of aggregate Frenc'h imports during the 
war consisted of orders placed eitlier by Government departments 
or by these consortiums and comptoirs.' 

France also negotiated commercial agreements with certain 
countries during 1917 and 1918 in order to improve her balance 
of trade. One with Great Britain, concluded in August, 1917, 
provided reciproiadly for the free importation of French goods into 
England and of English goods into France, with the qualification 
that in the latter case tlie free list contained more numerous ex¬ 
ceptions than in the former. Subsequent agreements with Italy, 
Switzerland, and Spain were designed cither to stimulate certain 
classes of exports, as in the case of sales of wines, fruits, and silks 
to Italy, or to obtain credits for France in neutral countries, as 
in Switzerland and Spain, by suspending the prohibitions on im¬ 
ported goods from those countries. 

Following the termination of hostilities, disturbed currency and 
commercial conditions all over Europe gave rise to a great deal of 
experimentation in tariff-making. But almost without exception 
revisions in rates were upward. Every country desired to protect 
its domestic industries as they faced the trying years of recon¬ 
struction; many wanted to make permanent various industries 
that had been initiated or expanded during the abnormal condi¬ 
tions of the war; while all of the cx-bclligercnt states saw in a 
high customs tariff the means of materially increasing their na¬ 
tional revenue. One or more of these motives were always present. 

‘ See (jide, op. cit., 100-120, for a good discussion of the working of this 
policy. 
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In central Europe and the Balkans, particularly, aroused political 
nationalism naturally gave birth to an intensified demand for 
national economic self-sufficiency. 

In some ways, the most significant aspect of tliis protectionist 
wave has been the adoption of “anti-dumping” duties. In 1921, 
Great Britain sharply reflected this widespread desire to shield 
home industries from an influx of low-priced foreign goods by pass¬ 
ing a Safeguarding of Industries Act, wlii(‘h provided for a surtax 
of tliirty-three per cent, ail valorem on foreign goods, excepting 
food and drink, whenever the Board of Trade should decide that 
tlic entry of goods at prices below tho-^e at which the same goods 
could be produced in (ircat Britain would be likely seriously to 
affect either employment in British industries or the i)roduction of 
similar commodities at home.^ This Act also sti[)ulated that for a 
period of five years a duty of thirty-three per cent, must be paid on 
imported products turned out by certain “key” industries, such as 
optical instruments, laboratory porcelain, magnetos, tungsten, and 
specially designated chemicals and compounds of rare earths, 
though all such products from the Dominions and other jiarts of 
the Empire were to be exempt from this extra duty. In applying 
the Act down to 1923, the Board of Trade recomiiiendcd that the 
“anti-dumping” duty should be imposed upon fabric gloves, glass¬ 
ware, and domestic hollow ware if manufactured in Germany. 

On the Continent, France, after continuing througli most of 
1919 the policy of import licensing already outlined, returned 
progressively to a protective system based upon specific duties, 
which could be multiplied by a so-called “coefficient” of two or 
three as determined at frequent periodic intcn^als by an inter- 
ininisterial commission. This provided a flexible arrangement for 
expeditiously levying higher rates upon German and Austrian 
goods without recourse to a parliamentary overhauling of the 
tariff. The Belgian emergency tariff of November, 1921, con¬ 
tained a similar arrangement for protection against certain Ger¬ 
man manufactured goods competing against Belgian. Italy and 
Greece attempted to compensate for existing abnormal currency 
conditions by periodic conversions of “basic” duties (in paper 
currency) into rates in gold, the ratio of conversion being known 

^Thifl Art followed RubHtRiiliHlly the rreommeDdations of a Committee on 
Commercial and Industrial Policy after the war, appointed by the Government 
in July, lUlG, and headed by the Earl of (then Mr.) Balfour. 
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as the coefficient. In like manner, Spain imposed a surtax upon 
products from countries with depreciated currencies. 

For a considerable time after the peace settlement, most of the 
countries of central Europe maintained a system of permits to pre¬ 
vent themselves from being denuded of foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and other essential commodities. Rapidly declining currencic> 
made such an arrangement almost inevitable in (Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and to a less degree in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Jugoslavia. By 1922-23, liowever, this restrictive plan of foreign 
trade control was being relaxed in many of these countries, in fact, 
it was abolished in Cicrmany and Czechoslovakia. A sharp fall in 
the exchange value of the franc early in 1924, however, was the 
occasion of a temporary reappearance in France of export restric¬ 
tions on certain commodities. 

A third tendency in commercial policy after the war consisted 
in a general denunciation of commercial treaties and trade agree¬ 
ments, followed about 1922 by renewed attempts to effect reeij)- 
rocal concessions and establish closer tra(h‘ relations through 
international action. Tariff bargaining became general on the 
Continent as market levels and exchange rates approached relati\a 
stability. The result of two years or more of negotiations was the 
conclusion of a score or more commercial treaties for the purpose 
of rcinaugurating the “most-favoured-nation” ty})e of conventional 
tariff. During the first six months of 1924, moreover, the United 
States offered most-fa^'oured-nation treaties to at least ten dif¬ 
ferent European countries. Among the more important commer¬ 
cial agreements of the past few years may be mentioned (1) tlie 
Russo-Cerman agreement of Rapallo, concluded at the time of 
the Genoa Conference in the spring of 1922; (2) the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian most-favoured-nation treaties of 1921-22 with France, 
Italy, Poland, Rumania, Latvia, and Spain; and (3) the Gcrman- 
American commercial treaty of 1925 based, with certain quali¬ 
fications, upon the most-favoured-nation principle. 

At the present time, one can detect no tendency to moderate 
basic tariff rates in Europe. The German Reichstag, in August, 
1925, enacted a new high tariff on foodstuffs and certain cate¬ 
gories of industrial products like motor-cars. Italy and Czecho¬ 
slovakia are reported to have adopted higher schedules on agri¬ 
cultural products;^ while Great Britain, after having decisively 

' See New York Times, August 11. 1925, 
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rejected, in the elections of December, 1923, Premier Baldwin's 
proposals for further Imperial preference and protection, and then 
having had a taste of the “free breakfast” policy brought in by 
the Labor Government's budget of 1924, seems again to be veering 
toward “camouflaged” protectionit^m. For the strongly Conserva¬ 
tive Government that came into power in November, 1924, not 
only quickly restored the “McKenna duties,” but announced the 
preparation of a new safeguarding of industries bill.’ 

European Merchant Shipping since the War. By the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 Gernianj" and Austria were obliged 1o cede to the 
Allies all their mercantile craft over 1,(}00 tons and one-half those 
between 1,000 and 1,600 tons, besides agreeing to build up to 200,- 
000 tons for replacements. In all, this meant roughly four million 
tons, of which somewhat over a million had been delivered by the 
middle of 1919. After a brief period of full-time activity, the 
British ship-building industry experienced almo^'t (*oniplcte stag¬ 
nation throughout 1921. Since then, there has been (‘onsidcrable 
improvement, the total net tonnage of British and foreign vessels 
entering and clearing at British portc in 1922 being iilmost eciual 
to that in 1913. The supremacy of the British shipping industry, 
however, is being seriously challenged by that of the United States, 
which to-day is strongly entrenf'hed in second place among the 
world's ship-producing nations. France, in fifth position in 1914, 
has undertaken since the war to build up her mercantile marine to 
a strength appropriate to her status as a great colonial power. Her 
policy of granting subventions to French steamship companies w'as 
in effect extended by legislation passed in 1921, so that the grants 
'’(^ted in that and the following year averaged more than those 
allowed before the war.- From tla strictly commercial stand¬ 
point, it is difficult to justify the feeling that France should have a 
merchant marine of 5,000,000 tons, which was the goal set by the 
Government soon after the peace settlement. But it is argued by 
advocates of the policy of encouraging ship-building that France 
should develop closer commercial and cultural relations with Latin 
America and that a strong merchant marine is necessary to achieve 
such a result. However that may be, in total gross tonnage, 
French mercantile shipping in 1924 held fourth place, following 

' Cf. R. Tj. Sohuyler, “Inlra-Tinperial and ForiMKn Relations,” in Supple- 
went to the Political Quarterly^ March, 1925. 

^See The Annalint (New York), Oct. Ki, 1922, for a brief discussion of 
the post-war French ship suhsid> poliey. 
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closely after Japanese. Italy and Germany possess approximately 
equal strength, the latter holding a slight advantage in gross ton¬ 
nage. Despite the fact that German shipping sank in 1919, fol¬ 
lowing the surrender of most of her mercantile fleet to the Allies, 
to about 400,000 tons, recovery has been both steady and rapid, 
from 134,000 to 575,000 toiih (in vcshcLs exceeding 100 gross tons) 
being constructed each year down to 1924.’ Traffic in the chief 
German ports was actually greater in 1924 than in 1913. The 
following figures show the total strength in gross tonnage of the 
steamers and sailing vessels of 100 tons and over owned by the 
six leading countries of the w'orld: 


TTnitt'd Kingdom .. 1‘),105,S3 lS 

United Slates . 15,0r)(),9()7 

Japan. :}>42,7()7 

France . 3,498,233 

Gennany . 2,953,071 

Italy. 2,S;i2,2]2 


The ten-year jieriod since 1914 has seen no marked development 
in inland waterways. A large number of canals were destroyed in 
northern France, though in other countries most of the interior 
waterways remained intact. Inland navigation was disorganised 
after the war, not so much because of physical damage and de¬ 
terioration, as because of the making of new international bound¬ 
aries necessitating changes in the political regulation of the use 
of some of the most important river systems of Europe. Thus the 
Treaty of Versailles provided for the administration of the Elbe, 
the Oder, the Danube, and the Rhine rivers by International 
Commissions on which the chief Allied Powers and Germany were 
to have representation. Germany, it should be added, was required 
to cede to the Allies twenty per cent, of her inland navigation 
tonnage and **sueh proportion of her river craft upon the Elbe, 
the Oder, the Niemen, and the Danube as an American arbitrator 
may determine.” ® In general, it may be said that inland water¬ 
ways, on account of the extraordinary progress of commercial 
transportation by motor truck and airplane, are becoming rela- 

^ Whiiaker*ii Almanack (London, in2r>), 790. 

“These slatisties are those of Lloyd's Kei^ister Book for 1924-25, as quoted 
in Whitaker*n (1925), 91. They include, of course, inland and coastwiM' 
sfaippinft us well os trans-oceanic. 

■Keynes, The Kronomiv (^on/tequenceti of the Peace, 111. See olso Articles 
331-303 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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lively less and less important in the communication system of 
Europe.^ 

Railway Transportation during and after the War. Not only 
were whole railway systems methodically destroyed by military 
action in the battles areas, but the inability of most European 
countries to carry out repairs led to a proRressivc deterioration 
of equipment and rolling stock. Locomotives had in many in^ 
stances to be operated with inferior grades of fuel, and the road 
beds of most continental systems were subjected to terrific wear 
and tear by the hauling of thousands of tons of heavy war ma¬ 
terials and machinery over them. On the other hand, one of the 
outstanding engineering feats of the war was the con.struc*tion of 
hundreds of miles of military railways by Ihe American troops in 
France and to a somewhat less degree by the (jermans in Russia. 

In line with the accelerated tendency toward state industrial 
control and operation during the war, the railway plants of the 
majority of belligerent countries were taken over by the respective 
governments and operated as state enterprises for the duration of 
the conflict. This occurred in Cfreat Britain, where, on the day 
after war was declared, a committee of railway managers, with 
the President of the Board of Trade as chairman, was constituted 
to administer the lines as a unit. As in most cases, the paramount 
reason for this action was military necessity, though for a genera¬ 
tion before the war there had been considerable public diecussion 
of the intrinsic merits of government ownership of railways 

Compensation to the companies was to be determined by the 
difference between the proceeds under government control and the 
net receipts for the corresponding period in 1913. Railway com¬ 
petition was eliminated by the pooling of traffic and in large 
measure of rolling stock as well. The military aspect of the 
problem was handled by state control with remarkable effieicncy, 
though it became necessary’, as in France and elsewhere, to restrict 
the speed of passenger trains, to reduce certain classes of traffic, 
like passengers' luggage, and materially to increase passengci 
fares. While the relations of organised labour with the companies 
taken over threatened to cause trouble at various times, it was 
averted by the granting of successive war bonuses to the employees 

*A bill was passerl by tho French C'hnmbor of Dcpulies in 1021, however, 
to canalise the Rhone so as to miike it navif^alile for l,2(K)-toTi vessels from 
Swirzerland to the sea: a link in thi.s ambitions project—the Marseilles-Arles 
Canal—was completed by the summer of 1025, 
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and by the Government’s promise in 1917, when a strike over the 
eight-hour day was impending, to attempt to reduce hours of 
labour in so far as possible after the war. One of the most notable 
economics achieved by state control of railways was tlie scheme 
put into effect in 1917 for dividing Great Britain into twenty 
transportation areas, whereby coal could pass from one area to 
another by following the main trunk lines in certain well-defined 
directions. 

After the Armistice, what to do with the railroads became 
until 1921 an acute political as well as economic issue in Great 
Britain. From the Labour party came a powerful demand that a 
full-fledged plan of nationalisation be adopted, and it must be 
admitted that a large element of British opinion outside the ranki- 
of organised labour favoured that solution. But in the end the 
contrary view gained the ascendency and in 1921 British railways 
were returned to their private owners. The legislation of de¬ 
control, however, provided a number of important changes in rail¬ 
road organisation and operation, the purport of which was to ex¬ 
tend state regulation to lengths considerably greater than before 
1914. The railway lines, by this Act of 1921, were grouped into 
four large systems as follows: ^ 


System 

CoTistituent Cos. 

Subsidiary Cos. 

Mileage 


{amahjamnted) 

(absorbed) 


London, Midland and Scottish... 8 

27 

7,750 

London and Northeastern 

. 6 

27 

7,750 

Southern . 

. 5 

14 

2,150 

Great Western . 

. 7 

26 

3,750 


The rate structure was simplified and new macliincry for hand^ 
ling labour controversies was set up. Wage disputes were to be 
settled by final appeal, if necessary, to a National Wages Board, 
consisting of six representatives of the railway owners, six of the 
employees, four of the public, and an independent chairman, 
though any award it might make was not to be legally binding. 
By the summer of 1923 British railroads had regained their pre- 
w\ar standard of efficiency. However, there had been only neg¬ 
ligible extensions in mileage since 1913, and the railways were 
facing an increasingly dangerous competition from motor Irans- 

*Thp ainalpamiitlnn went into eflFef-t on .Tnly 1, 102,1. See C. K. R. Sher- 
rini^ton. “Some E<*«»iionii(’ Results of the British Rftilway.s Act of 1021,” 
Amer. Evon. i?cr., June, 1924. 
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port companies, which numbered as many as 3,000 in 1923, and 
from coastwise shipping. It was largely on this account that 
the Government felt it necessary to adopt the principle that the 
Rates Tribunal set up by the Act of 1921 should adjust and fix 
rates so as to yield to each amalgamated company an annual net 
revenue equal to the aggregate net revenue of its constituent and 
subsidiary companies in 1913. On the average, rates were fifty 
per cent, higher than ten years before. It is futile to hazard a 
prediction as to how long this system of regulation and guaran¬ 
teed earnings will suffice to meet the needs of what is at best an 
ever-increasingly difficult hituation in railway opca-ation and in¬ 
vestment. When the growing Labour party comes into ])owcr as a 
majority Government, as would appear jn-oliablc within the pres¬ 
ent generation, railway nationalisation with democratic operation 
may once more be tunicd to as the best way out of the impasse 
In France, railway operation before the war was facing mount¬ 
ing deficits. In 1913, for example, only two ot the trunk lino sys- 
tein«5, the Nord and tlie Paris-Lyoiis-McditrTraiican, u(‘ie able to 
make expenses. The existing aiTangemeiit wliiTeby the Govern¬ 
ment guaranteed interest on railwmy securities was arousing a storm 
of protest. Under direct Govermnent control during tlie war, 
deficits increased to several times what they had been previously, 
and it became necessary to adopt a policy of propping up the 
weaker systems by assuming a large share of the burden of pur¬ 
chasing new equipment abroad. Freight and passenger rates, it 
goes without saying, had to be materially raised, and a fund of 
600,000,000 francs was created to pay indemnities to operatives 
and restore damaged eciuipment. Following the Aimistiee, as in 
England, there developed a strong inoveincnt for genuine national¬ 
isation, led by prominent socialists and syndicalists and a few 
orthodox economists. In fact, M. Albert Thom.as, who had been 
Minister of Munitions during the war, introduced into the Cham- 
her of Deputies in April, 1919, a bill to this effect; but it never 
smt beyond the committee stage of discussion. A year later the 
newly organised Economic Council of the Confederation Generate 
(hi Travail proposed a more radical plan calling for the expropri¬ 
ation of railroad property, the stockholders to be paid merely 
for the physical value of rolling stock and other equipment, and 
die nationalised system to be administered by a central council 
t’cprescnting the Government, the railway personnel, and the pub- 
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lie. But after the strike of May, 1920, conducted to demonstrate 
the strength of those favouring nationalisation, the French Parlia¬ 
ment deeisively rejected the plan, and finally, by October of the 
following year, after the Senate had held up the project for ten 
months, passed legislation which was intended to “liquidate” whiit 
had taken place since 1914. In other words, the state effaced the 
war-time debt from the railways, and they in turn renounced all 
claims for damages occasioned by war-time operation. A so- 
called “superior council” was created by the Act of 1921 to settle 
the general lines of railway policy and to arbitrate labour dispute^ 
The eoncessions to the six great companies were continued to run 
until dates ranging from 1950 to 1960, with the (Government still 
guaranteeing interest and the redemption of capital and loan*’ 
One novel feature of the new agreement provides that currcnl 
charges sliall include not only periodic dividends, but a bonus, one- 
third of which is to go to the operating personnel and two-third^ 
for the development of traffic and administrative economics.^ 

In 1924, the total extent of French railways was slightly mon 
than 25,000 miles, of which approximately 5,6(X) were state-owned 
Freight traffic has, since 1920, been somewhat greater than befon 
tlie war, and reconstruction of the great systems wrecked by tin 
war was terminated by the end of 1921. In recent years, more 
over, French railways have taken the initiative in various effort 
to improve their service to the public, among wliich may be men 
tioned unifiention of tariffs and the establishment of a Compagm 
j\ran(^aisc dii Tovrisme, with representatives at New York, Londoi 
and Barcelona. Extensive electrification projects are also unde 
way. 

Authoritative reports from Germany unite in pronouncing tlui 
the railways of the lieich performed yeoman service in movin 
troops and war materials during the struggle with the Enteiit 
Powers. Despite a reduction of one-third in operating personiu 
and other difficulties of gigantic proportions, equipment and roll 
ing stock were maintained in a relatively high state of efficient* 
until the latter part of 1918. Thousands of miles of railroad wer 
constructed outside the boundaries of Germany by military cu 
gineers. “There wore German railroads as far as the Gulf ( 

*For an excellent discussion of recent Fremh railway developments sp 
n. J. Bresler, "The French Knilway Prohleni,’* PoUfical Sdcmc Quariei^f 
June, 1922. A longer and more detailed treatment is G. Lafon, Les Chermn 
de Fer frangaia pendant la Ouerre (raria, 1923). 
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Finland in the north, tlie Black Sea, in the Caurasus, in Bagdad 
and Palestine in the east, on tlic Adriatic in the south, and at 
Ostend, and 60 kilometres from Paris in the west.’' ^ With the 
Armistice, however, German railway efliciency crashed. First, tlie 
demands upon transportation for the repatriation of troops were 
so tremendous that rolling stock precipitously depreciated, and 
Fccond, the conditions of the Armistice required (ieriuany to de¬ 
liver up 5,000 locomotives, 150,000 freight cars, and 5,000 motor 
trucks.- Simultaneously, almost, was felt the disintegrating effect 
of the Revolution. Railway freight and iiassengcr rates had to be 
raised time after time until by March, 1920, they were around 
600 per cent higlier than before the war. The marked increase in 
the strength and prestige of the Central Government in relation 
to the German states led to the incorporation of provisions in the 
Weimar Constitution for nationalising the railroads at a fixed 
valuation, the state governments having the right to decide, within 
narrow alternative limits, what standard of evaluation should be 
the basis of the price by which the transfer of their roads to the 
nation was to be made.'* Financially, the result of this operation 
was decidedly unfavourable. In 1920 the total deficit from nation¬ 
alised management of the combined system exceeded 15,0(K),000,- 
000 marks, partly, to be sure, on account of tlie heavy burden of 
debt payments to the states for the lines they were compelled to 
transfer. It proved impossible for the railroads to maintain the 
fiscal autonomy intended by Article 92 of the Constitution of 
1919, despite the fact that substantial economies were achieved 
from unification of operation. The lines were apparently enor¬ 
mously overstaffed and the introduction of the eight-hour day 
uiaterially added to labour costs. 

'Ihe situation of Gorman railway transportation since 1924 is 
so interwoven with recent developments in the Reparations tangle, 
which is to be treated in another place, that it will be sufficient 
at this point merely to indicate that under the Dawes plan, as 
put into effect in the autumn of 1924, the state-owned system was 
converted into a joint stock company, though the lines remain 
the property of the state. This company is managed by a board 

‘Von Voliker, “(Sernian Trunspcirtation aod Comniunicatiou,’' Antiala of 
^wicr. Acad., Nov., 1U20. 

* Approxiiimtely oiie-sixUi of (iermanrH raihvny luilpagi* was lost to her as 
a reuult of torriton»l trnnsfiTs made hy the Treaty of Versailles. 

*See Articles 89-90 indu.sive. 
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of eighteen directors, nine chosen by the German Government and 
private sharcholdcrH, and nine by the trustees of first mortguge 
bonds in the sum of 11,000,000,000 gold marks, the revenue from 
which is to be paid into the reparations fund. It is as yet too 
early to tell what effect this reorganisation will have upon the 
eflScicney or extension of the German railway system. At present, 
the German Railroad Company set up in September, 1924, and 
capitalised at 26,000,000,000 gold marks, is satisfactorily operating 
33,000 miles of line.^ 

In Russia the war brought on a comphde breakdown of internal 
transportation facilities both by rail and by water. To wiiole 
groups of provinces which had been without railways in 1914 were 
added large stretches of more or less desolated territory with badiv 
damaged or completely demolished railroad lines after four year^ 
of war and revolution. Only forty out of every hundred loco¬ 
motives were in working order by 1920. “The immediate result 
of the gratis system, which was to be introduced in all the public 
services, was that the railways were inundated by hordes of sol¬ 
diers, prisoners and refugees, who got themselves transported free 
from one end of Russia to the other after Brest-Litovsk.” “ In a 
frantic effort to restore railway operation to a semblance of its 
former efficiency, Trotsky tried out a scheme of virtual inilitar>' 
management, using forced labour, but without much success. 
Finally, the railroads were reorganised when the “New ICconoinic 
Policy” was adopted in 1921. Considerable improvement has al¬ 
ready resulted from the abandonment of the gratis system and the 
establishment of operation on a commercial basis. Much of the 
worn-out material has been replaced by large purchases of loco¬ 
motives and other equipment from Germany; fairly rapid passen¬ 
ger trains, with sleeping and dining cars, have been resumed; and 
thousands of miles of roadbed and nearly all the bridges have 
been repaired. But it is still true, unfortunately, that the 63,700 
miles of railway's that are being passably well operated to-day are 
by no means adequate for the tremendous needs of Russia for in¬ 
terior communication facilities. In 1921 and 1922, the quantity of 
goods hauled over Russian lines was only twenty-two per cent, as 
great as that in 1913. 

* See “The Dnwp.s Plan in Operation,'* World Peace Foundation PamphUi^ 
fHoHton, I!)-*."), Vol. VllI, Xos. 5-0. 

^Nuiis(mi, Russia and Peace, 58. 
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Taking the Continent of Europe at? a tranfii)()rtation unit, it is 
necessary to call attention to certain effects of the readjustment 
of international frontiers since 1919. Not only have the currents 
of traffic been diverted in some instances, as in former Austria- 
Hungary, where the new states lie generally cast to west, con¬ 
trary to the preference before the war for railway lines running 
north and south, but many new frontier stations have had to be 
built. In order to eliminate customs and pass])ort formalities as 
much as possible, various international conferences, largely Euro¬ 
pean in make-up, have been held since the peace settlement of 
1919. One of these, meeting at Barcelona in March, 1921, adopted 
(1) a convention on “freedom of transit” to prevent interruptions 
and hindrances to goods ship])ed across a country, and (2) an 
agreement governing the use of navigable international waterways. 
At the Genoa Conference in the spring of 1922, a Transport Com¬ 
mission, created to consider questions germane to the iinprove- 
menl of inland communications, passed a resolution that all slates 
restore or improve the organisation of their railways, ports, and 
waterways, and that they ratify the Bar(‘clona conventjons re¬ 
ferred to above. Again, in November, 1923, a Second (iciieral 
Conference on Freedom of Communications and Transit met at 
Geneva and adopted four conventions dealing with matters of 
international concern. Most of these conferences were held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, wdiich, under Article 23 of 
the Covenant, was to “make provision to secure and maintain free- 
ilom of communications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all Members of the League.” In this connection, 
the League maintains an administrative section in its Secretariat, 
well as an advisory and technical committee on communica¬ 
tions and transit.^ 

Development of Motor and Aerial Transportation. The rig¬ 
orous necessities of war marvellously stimulated technical and 
(‘c>mmcreial progress in the motor-ear and airplane industries. 
When railroad systems broke down, armies had to depend upon 
transportation by motor trucks. The French military motor serv¬ 
ice alone transported 23,500,000 troops and 27,500,000 tons of 
^naterials.2 As the conflict went on, this distinctly twentieth cen- 

' See ^Handbook of the Ijea^uc of Nations,*' World Peace Foundation 
^'^mphleU, Vol. VII, Nos. 3-4, aiM-tioo on cummuxiicationH and transit. 

’Fontaine, op. ct/., 455. 
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tury type of quick transportation became highly organised in all 
Lhe leading belligerent countries, though, to be sure, in var>’ing 
degrees. ‘The Allies,” it was picturesquely proclaimed by Lord 
Curzon at a dinner to the inter-Allicd Petroleum Council in Lon¬ 
don shortly after the Armistice, “floated to victory on a wave of 
oil.” This new fuel was utilised, of course, for ocean liners and 
transports as well as for automobiles and airplanes. Motor-car 
production in Europe, however, has not yet developed to a point at 
all comparable with the almost miraculous strides made in Amer¬ 
ica since 1914. The explanation for this fact is that the lack ol 
capital and raw materials, and the general commercial disorganisa¬ 
tion that prevailed in Europe for so long after the Armistice, were 
not favourable conditions for new industries. In 1924 it wa^ 
estimated by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce of 
New York that the total number of passenger motor vehicles in 
the world was distributed as follows: ^ 


Country Number Persons Per Car 

United Slates. 13,4()4,6()S 7 

Canadca . 554,S74 13 

United Kingdom. 400,400 74 

Franco . 352,250 93 

Australia . 109,157 44 

Germany . 100,329 453 

Argentina . 85,000 99 

Italy . 45,000 490 

Other countries . 667,105 


Total . 15,847,832 


These figures indicate roughly the extent to which motor vehicle 
production in Europe is behind that in the New World, thougli 
the difference is really greater than this table seems to show, on 
account of the fact that more automobiles are imported into Euro¬ 
pean countries from America than are sold to it by Europe. Buc 
since 1922 the motor industry has been making steady progres.^! m 
England, France, and Germany.- With western Europe's system 
of highways now steadily being restored to their pre-war excel ' 
lence, a marked increase in the use of motor vehicles for commer¬ 
cial purposes may be anticipated. 

^Whitaker'8 Almanack (1925), 520. 

"Many Amorican aiitomohilc miuiiifneturer««, notably ITeury Ford, hfl'** 
branch production or assembling plants in western Europe, 
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It is in the domain oi the air that Europe has lorgecl ahead of 
the United States since the war, for the years since 1917 have seen 
a surprising multiplication of air routes, especially in England, 
France, and Germany.^ By 1923 the total length of the French 
routes alone exceeded 6,000 miles, while in Germany the prin¬ 
cipal lines covered slightly more than 2,500 miles. The most 
important of these routes of commercial aviation include the fol¬ 
lowing: Paris to London, Paris to Brussels and Amsterdam, Paris 
to Prague and Warsaw, Prague to Budai>est and Constantinople, 
Paris to Marseilles, Berlin and Hamburg to London, Geneva and 
Munich to Vienna, and Berlin to Moscow. In 1924, one could 
travel from London practically all the way to Moscow in about 
thirty-six hours. For a period of three years from 1919 to 1922, 
British commercial aviation companitss conducted over 80,000 
flights in the British Isles and 4,000 flights to the Continent, carry¬ 
ing approximately 150,000 passengers and 400,000 pounds of mer¬ 
chandise. French freight traffic for the same period was much 
greater, over 1,000,000 pounds of goods lading carried in 1922 
alone. The French government has been generous in granting 
subsidies to stimulate the development of a network of aerial 
transportation lines, not only for commercial j)urposes, but for 
military reasons as well. At present one of the impediments to 
more rapid progress in European commercial aviation is the sur¬ 
vival of national animosities tending to liinder the satisfactory 
operation of international regulation of aerial transportation and 
communication.^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


LABOUR ECONOMIC'S IN THE PAST DECADE 

Thus far our study of European economic dev'clopment since 
1914 has been concerned mainly witli matters pertaining to th(' 
production and distribution of goods. But tlie momentous year‘s 
under surv^ey are equally notable for striking developments in 
what, may broadly be called labour economic^ and social politics. 
If it is true that the World War had its roots in the soil of eco¬ 
nomic imperialism and international anarcin, it may likewise be 
asserted that the growing tendency toward acute indu'^trial con¬ 
flict that marked the first years of the twentieth century sprang, 
in the last analysis, from the existence of a perverled economic 
individualism and social anarchy within nations. As one Engli'^h 
writer has dramatically expressed it, '^thc race was between the 
vertical and horizontal divi.**inns. The vertical just won—only I 
think by a few years. The nations fought with all classes of one 
united against all classes of the other. But it was doubtful 
whether they might not have fought with the dispos.'sessed of all 
nations fighting against those who had monopolised the instru¬ 
ments of production, as, in old Rome, the slaves rose against their 
masters.” ^ Whatever one may think ot this somewhat sweeping 
diagnosis of European society as it was in 1914, it is certain that 
the international war that fell upon Europe in that y(*ar generated 
forces which have seriously, and in some respects tundamentally, 
modified strength, scope, organisation, methods of action, legal 
status, and poUj^ipal aspirations of labour movements in nearly 
every European country. For purposes of convenience, these 
changes may be studied from two more or less distinct points of 
view. The first we may designate as economic, the second, as 
i’ocio-political. The present chapter and the one following it will 
sketch the story snocessively from these two angles. 

^Masterman, England after War, xiL 
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War-time Labour Supply and its Regulation in Great Britain. 

It is needless at this point to reiterate that just «as the belliRcrciil 
states had to reorganise and regulate industry and transporlatiuii 
as never before, so was it necessary to evolve cfTective means of 
maintaining an adequate supply of labour with which to operate 
farm and factory and shipyard and locomotive and motor truck 
But at the outset not many of the state.snien in power reah'-cd 
this seemingly obvious fact. In certain counlries, men were re¬ 
cruited promiscuously for the military cstabli^]lment during the 
early years of the conflict without any evident regard for llie 
special needs of industry for skilled and semi-skilled labour of m 11 
kinds. Only gradually was it brouglit liome to those in autlionty 
that skilled workers must not be wa'^ted on the firing line while 
munitions plants and other equally vital industrial establidiinent^ 
were suffering from the scarcity of technical experts. Even after 
this came to be clearly understood, governments still had to meet 
kindred difficulties,—how to eliminate wasteful industrial 
putes, how to ‘Vlilutc” skilled with semi-skilled and iiii'^killed la¬ 
bour, including thousands of W'omcii and children, how to in'-'Urc 
proper living conditions for the workers, how to prevent them from 
being exploited by their employers, and how to win the co-opera¬ 
tion of tradc-unioni.sm for the achievement of maximum output 
all along the industrial front. No one of the warring states Ava*- 
able to solve all of these problems to its entire satisfaction, but b\ 
the end of the conflict matters had reached a point Avherc it could 
be said that the labour supply wuis, for all practical purpose'^, 
nationalised. Let us briefly notice the way in which this wa*' 
accomplished in England. 

The first immediate effect of the outbreak of war upon the 
British labour market was to create temporary unemployment and 
to cause an almost complete cessation of labour disputes. But 
the end of the first year of fighting, unemployment, in all but cci- 
tain de luxe industries, had disappeared and a serious labour short 
age had developed. Moreover, the year 1915 brought a recrude^* 
cence of strikes. In the engineering trades, especially, condition^' 
were rapidly approaching a critical stage. The four hundred 
more employment exchanges that had been created by the Act ni 
1909 did excellent service in transferring labourers from com- 
mercial employment to the munitions industries. Women aiut 
children were induced by patriotic appeals to go into factories an 1 
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bhops where they were practically unknown before the war. But 
the problem was too immense to be adequately handled on the 
basis of voluntary action. For more than three million workers, as 
a conservative estimate, had to be replaced if the apj)aratus of 
production was to be manned U]), even, to pre-M’ar numerical 
strength, not counting losses in knowledge, experience, and special 
bkill.^ As a matter of fact, reinforcementb to the available labour 
supply were insufficient to cover the net lus« from enlistment: 
approximately 1,659,000 women, some 70,000 men chosen from the 
Dominions and foreign countries, and about 700,000 men released 
from the colours constituted the aggregate replacement of labour 
(luring the four years of hostilities. This left British industry 
to carry on with a “net deficit of 791,000 of its best units” of 
labour.- 

The efforts of the British Government to meet this shortage 
gave rise to two distinct types of regulation. The first consisted 
in the progressive adoption of various limitations on recruiting, 
with the result that by the middle of 1916 tlie voluntary prin¬ 
ciple \\as definitely abandoned. These limitations w'cre designed 
not only to “protect labour engaged in the production ol munitions 
from the recruiting officer,” but to make available tor military 
service every worker who was not clearly indispensable to indus¬ 
trial production. A system of “badging” was instituted in 1915 
to carry out this process of industrial exemption. It was thought 
advisable by July to register the whole adult jiopulation between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty-five who were not m the military or 
naval service, along with a rcc’ord of Iheir marital status, number 
of dependents, and occupational qualifications. Then followed the 
^vhlitary" Service Acts of 1916, which armed the Government with 
powers of military conscription. Acting in consultation with the 
Army Council, it granted exemption to dock and wharf workers, 
engineering labourers, and others in w^ar industries. But by the 
end of the year the demand for men in the military’’ service became 
•"0 critical that “de-badging” had to be resorted to in many special 
eases. Finally, the Lloyd George Coalition Government put into 
effect what was called a National Service scheme, headed by a 
Director General of National Service whcTcby labourers were 

‘ITumbert Wolfe, Labour Supply and Tfrpulation (London and New York, 
^> 28 ), 72 If. This is the best book on the sabjoct of British labour supply 
in war-time. 

98 . 
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requested to enroll for work in industries as they were ranked on 
the basis of their war utility/ Though this plan met with only 
fair sueoess at first, it was eventually reconstructed in the late 
summer of 1917 to provide for central man-power control, and 
wherever and whenever necessary, for bulk releases of men in 
certain trades and industries, all of which were by that time graded 
from the standpoint of war priority. It may almost be said that 
limited industrial conscription had then become a reality in Great 
Britain, though the resistance of organised labour never permitted 
its full-fledged adoption. 

The second aspect of the British Government’s policy wi^ 
related to effective regulation of the available labour supply. 
What was needed was a definite plan whereby the most intensive 
use could be made of the workers not taken by the army and nav'v. 
Such a plan was carefully elaborated and applied through a muni¬ 
tions code, based originally upon the Munitions of War Act passed 
in 1915. In sum, this code provided (1) that both strikes and 
lock-outs in establishments where munitions work was carried ou 
should be illegal, industrial disputes being settled by compulsory 
arbitration; (2) that trade-union restrictions on output should 
be, not definitely abolished, but suspended for the period of the 
war; (3) that it should be an offense punishable by law lor any 
employee to quit work in a “controlled” establishment without the 
consent of the Minister of Munitions or for any employer to di"- 
suade a workman from entering into an agreement to work in a 
munitions plant under the terms of the Munitions Act; and (4) 
that offenses and grievances under the Munitions Act should be 
heard by special Munitions Tribunals set up by it. It is at once 
recognised that such a drastically restrictive code as this could 
not and did not bring complete tranquillity to the relations of em¬ 
ployer and employee. But in the main, it acted to reduce scriou*- 
labour disturbances, at any rate until the last year or two of the 
war, to relative insignificance, as the following figures clearly 
indicate: * 

‘A MiniRtry of National Service was crealed by Parlianient in March, 

’Compiled from British Ministry of Laiiour records, hr quoted in Trtii> 
Information Bulletin No. 247, U. S. Dept, of Commerce, 1924. 
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Year 

Number of Disputes 

Workers Directly 
Involved 

WorHug Days 
Lost 

1913 

1,459 

407,000 

9,805,000 

1914 

972 

326,000 

1(),07(),000 

1915 

672 

401,000 

2,920,000 

1916 

532 

236,000 

2,475,000 

1917 

730 

575,000 

5,732,000 

1018 

1,165 

923,000 

5,856,000 


Though the Government was frequently embarrassed by strikes 
among munitions workers on the Clyde during 1915 and the early 
part of 1916, the latter year was one of comparative industrial 
peace. But unrest reappeared in 1917 when war weariness, poor 
housing, and rising living costs caused thousands of workers to 
wonder whether the whole “patriotic business” was really worth 
while. Labour was becoming apprehensive lest the Government's 
pledge to restore pre-war working conditions should not be re¬ 
deemed. It was not until after the Armistice, however, that the 
country was caught in a veritable epidemic of strikes involving the 
loss of nearly 35,000,000 W'orking days in 1919, 26,500,000 in 1920, 
and 85,800,000 in 1921. 

It is necessary at this juncture to observe what was done to 
maintain an adequate supply of labour for agriculture. In the 
main, the same principles were applied to agriculture as to muni¬ 
tions establishments: (1) the retention of certain classes of farm 
labour by exempting it from military service, and (2) the rcj)lacc- 
ment of mobilised labour by securing additional contingents from 
the outside. Not only were women and children drawn upon 
heavily, but war prisoners, Belgian relugees, and foreign immi¬ 
grants were pressed into ser^dee in considerable numbers. The 
fixation of a minimum wage by the Government early in 1917, 
^diile it was too low to evoke much enthusiasm among farm work- 
f‘rs, ser\xd to minimise exploitation by landlords and tenant 
lanners. The natural resentment of agricultural labour at the 
i.igii 

wages being paid to workers turning out destructive devices 
greatly stimulated rural unionism, so that by the end of the war 
it was a “disciplined army” of nearly 200,000. The fact that 
^^presentatives of farm labour were given a place on the various 
Agricultural wages boards that the war period brought into use 
ft^^ulted in increased mutual knowledge and respect among em- 
l^ioying farmers and their workers. 
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Labour Regulation in France and Germany during the War 

Friuice iind niobt of the Continental belligerent fc-tatcb where eoin 
pulsory military service was in operation at the outbreak of the 
war were able to develop more quickly than England systems oi 
classifying and protecting industrial labour. In fact, the French 
system long served as a model for other countries. Shortly after 
hostilities opened, a census was taken of all workers in every 
army corps and division both at the front and in tlie interior. A 
catalogue of some 700,000 names was thereby obtained, giving 
data as to the age, family status, and occupation of each man 
Each month a table was drawn up showing the number of worker^ 
available for each industry. Thus the Government could not oiih 
grant or refuse demands of employers for labour, but stipulate 
Avhat their wages and other conditions of work should be. I3v 
this arrangement men of military age who were assigned to work 
in munitions establishments WTre subject to military disciiilini 
during non-working hours, but were treated as civilians wliilc they 
were at work. The labourer, of course, could not quit his job 
witliout permission from the authorities. A board of supervision 
was created to safeguard the workers against exploitation by con¬ 
scienceless employers, to hear complaints, and to maintain direct 
relations with the labour union.s. The outcome of this system was 
that *‘more than 500,000 men of military age were deemed nioic 
useful in the factory^ than in the army.” ^ The number of worker^ 
in munitions plants increased from approximately 245,000 in 
January, 1915, to over 525,000 three years later. Minimum wagC" 
for labour in war industries wTre determined by the Minister u/ 
Munitions, supplemented by numerous local and regional agree¬ 
ments between employers and workers. The minimum fixed con- < 
sistod in a basic wage for all work of one kind, with a bonii^ 
for the more skilled labourers in proportion as their output sur¬ 
passed the basic .standard set by the governing regulations. 

Speaking generally, the policy of regulating the distribution am 
remuneration of labour by governmental authority gave succe-" 
ful results. Strikes, however, did not entirely cease, though durinii 
the middle years of the war they were of little consequence, Ji" 
the following figures show.® 

* Gide, Effects of the War on French Economic LifCt 150. 

* Fontaine, VIndustrie fran^aise pendant la QuerrCf 122. 
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Year Number of Strikes Number of Workers Involved 

1913 . 1,073 220,448 

1914 . 672 160,566 

1915 . 98 y,;U4 

1916 . 314 41,409 

1917 . 696 293,810 

1918 . 499 170,187 


That the percentage of successful strikes was con.^jflcrably greater 
during each of tlie war years than in either 1913 or 1914 was 
due, in part, to the urgent necessity tliiit war w^ork should not be 
interrupted. The year 1917 brought in an atmosphere of unrc'-t 
not unlike that in England. Strikes o(‘curro(l in the munitions 
trades to the extent of involving 58,000 employees and a loss of 
142,000 w’orking days. To meet the critical situation thus engen¬ 
dered, the Government established permanent arbitration and 
conciliation commissions. The violation of a labour contract 
prior to an attempted settlement of differences by tliese joint reg¬ 
ional committees was prohibited by law. If conciliation failed, the 
decision of the joint committee became binding Then, ijj)oii tlic 
refusal either of employer or of employee to accept it, the state 
could requisition the factory for military reasons. Through the 
year 1917 this scheme, it would seem, operated to adjust as well 
as prevent a great number vf labour disputes. All the wdnle, how¬ 
ever, latent forces were developing which were to cause a violent 
outburst of industrial restlessness after France w’as surprised by 
the Armistice. 

Thanks to these measures of state regulation, to a marked in¬ 
flux of women workers into the industries of national defence, and 
to the increasing utilisation of immigrant labour referred to in a 
previous chapter, the aggregate industrial labour supply of France, 
once the early period of confusion was passed, steadily increased 
up to the last few months of the war. This fact i^ clearly revealed 
by figures giving the ratio of the personnel employed in the 
f'leven industrial regions of France during the war to that em¬ 
ployed in July, 1914:^ 


July, 

1914 . 

. ... 100 

Jan., 1917 . 

.... 97 

Aug., 

1914. 

.... 34 

July, 1917 . 

.... 100 

Oct., 

1914 . 

.... 44 

Jan., 1918 . 

.... 100 

Jan,, 

1915 . 

.... 57 

July, 1918 . 

.... 95 

Jan., 

1916 . 

.... 80 

Jan., 1919 . 

.... 87 


'Fontaine, op. cit., 91. 
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As a further inference from these percentages, it may be observed 
that after the early months of 1916, there was substantially no 
unemployment in France. The great development of public em¬ 
ployment bureaus that took place during the first year of the war 
made it possible to refit thousands of soldiers in industrial posi¬ 
tions in 1919-20, the departmental and municipal offices proving 
remarkably proficient in the complicated process of demobilisation. 

Naturally, the heaviest loss in man-power in France was borne 
by agriculture. The peasants furnished over 45 per cent, of the 
7,900,000 men that were mobilised, while industry and commerce 
together were providing only 40 per cent. This fact throws more 
light upon the seriousness of the crisis that drew thousands of 
women and old men and children to the fields throughout thr* 
length and breadth of France; it likewise explains more fully the 
raison d'etre of the (iovernment’s policy of encouraging the influx 
and utilisation of immigrant rural labourers. When the casual¬ 
ties of the battlefield were counted, it was found that nearly 
675,000 men from the fields had paid for defending la patrie witli 
their lives. The toll from industry and commerce was smaller by 
over 200,000. 

In Germany efforts to maintain a sufficient labour supply had 
necessarily a more drastic character than cither in England or 
in France. Here was a nation where “the social protection of the 
.state gave way before the feverishly increased need of production 
Many regulations designed to protect workingmen were suspended. 
The working capacity of women and children was exploited to the 
utmost, the working day was lengthened intolerably.” ^ In spite 
of this, enormous military losses and the constantly deteriorating 
food ration worked together to push the celebrated efficiency of 
the German industrial machine to the brink of the precipice of 
exhaustion and to pave the way for far-reaching social trar-^- 
formations after the Revolution of 1918. 

During the course of the conflict, between 3,250,000 and 3,500,000 
German agricultural workers were called into military service. 
If to the 2,000,000 left in the army at the Armistice those killed 
and taken prisoner are added, it would appear that nearly 2,700,- 
000 men were definitively lost to agricultural production. As m 
other countries, all kinds of expedients were resorted to in order 

^H. Sinzheimer, ‘The Development of Labour Legialation in German}." 
The Annala of Amer. Acad., Nov., 1920. 
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to bolster up the farm labour supply: an elaborate system of 
granting military leave to those in the ser\’icc for helping with the 
crops was instituted; at one time, more than 1,500,000 war prison¬ 
ers were compelled to work in the fields; and considerable assist¬ 
ance was obtained from female and juvenile labour. But botlj the 
quantity and the quality of this substitute labour was so 
deficient that the foundations of German agriculture were under¬ 
mined before the end of the war. 

Women in Industry. One of the most important social by¬ 
products of the conditions under wdiich economic life was con¬ 
ducted during the war was the great influx of women into indus¬ 
try. Though we have had occasion to refer to this phenomenon 
hitherto, it deserves more than incidental consideration. “With¬ 
out the work of the w’omen the war could not have gone on,” 
declared representatives of the British Mini'strv of Munitions 
while in New York in November, 1917.^ Witliout exception, all 
belligerent countries were forced to dilute their regular skilled 
labour supply with the work of previously untrained women and 
children. In Great Britain there \Nere in 1913 less than 500,000 
women workers in industry; by 1920 the number had grown to 

I, 340,000; and two years later, in spite of the return of hundreds 
of thousands of demobilised ^soldiers to industrial work and the 
general business depression then prevailing, the number was still 
well over 800,000. During the war, w’omen entered industrial 
pursuits as follows:® 

July, 1914-15 ....... 383,000 JiUy, 191G-17.511,000 

July, 1915-16 . 563,000 July, 1917-18 . 203,000 

In France, likewise, the proportion of female to male workers 
increased materially. In munitions plants the increase was from 

II. 25 per cent, in July, 1915, to 23 per cent, in January, 1918. 
French women by the thousands abandoned domestic service for 
the shop and tramway and factory. For reasons already analysed, 
this movement was probably more extensive in Germany than 
anywhere else. The following table compares the proportion of 
feminine workers in industry and commerce in three representative 
sections of the country, taking the years 1913 and 1918:® 

‘Ireoe O. Andrews, Economic Effects of the War upon Women and ChiU 
dren tn Great Britain (New York, 1018), 1. 

“Wolfe, op. ctf., 169. 

^Monthly Labour RevieuJ, U. S. Dept, of Labour (Nov., 1020). 
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Geographical Section 

1913 

1918 {in percentages^ 

Prussia . 

. .. 20.5 

37.9 

Bavaria . 

.... 22.6 

39.2 

Berlin.. 

.... 36.6 

54.6 


Not only was there a great increase in the number of women 
labourers, but the diversity of occupations which they entered 
was surprisingly wide. An exhibition held at Bristol in 1917 
displayed literally hundreds of specimens of women’s work, in¬ 
cluding photographic appliances, aircraft engines, motor-car en¬ 
gines, small arms, cutters, drawing dies and punches, projectiles, 
and optical and glass work.^ Most of these products, to be sure, 
were a part of the greatly expanded munitions industry, into 
which the advent of women was most pronounced. But women 
also operated tram cars and buses, served as clerks in government 
offices and commercial establishments, acted as inspectors in auto¬ 
mobile plants—in the Fiat factory at Tunis as many as one-third 
of the employees were women by the end of the war—and per¬ 
formed various kinds of labour in laundries, bakeries, army can¬ 
teens, and hospitals. In fact, there was scarcely an occupation in 
which some degree of substitution of women for men did not 
take place during the later years of the war. 

Under what conditions and how efficiently did they work? The 
answer to the first query is that those employed in the so-called 
industries of national defence, which in most countries of western 
Europe were controlled by the state, received wage incrcaseb 
roughly paralleling those obtained by men. In England, espe- 
ciall 3 ^ wdiere most of the women become members of the same 
trade unions as men, the latter insisted that women’s wages be 
adjusted so as not to injure their own. Under the Munitions 
Code the Government permitted a somewhat “arbitrary division 
of women’s wages into wages payable in respect of men’s work 
and wages payable in respect of women’s work,” which meant 
that it was more urgent to meet the demands of women labourers 
for “equal pay for equal work” in the munitions industry than 
elsewhere.^ The smallest wage advances, therefore, occurred in 
the unregulated trades, though even they were obliged by the 

*rf. M. Beer, The History of British Socialism (2 vola,, London, leiiH- 
II, 350. 

* Wolfe, op. dt., 275. Cf. Chap. XIV of this book for an excellent discus* 
■ion of women’s wages in Great Britain during the war. 
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Board of Trade to grant a number of substantial increases. WJiile 
the relative economic position of women in industrial work un¬ 
doubtedly improved during the war, it is safe to conclude that a 
plane of equality with men was not in any general sense attained. 
Furthermore, in some countries, notably France, Italy, and Glcr- 
many, war conditions caused a decided relaxation in previously 
enacted protective regulations as to hours of work, night work, 
and rest periods. In April, 1918, an investigation of 784 Frc'iich 
establishments producing materials for military defence revealed 
that 191 were requiring women employees to work beyond the 
legal limit of ten hours daily.^ It eame to be fairly well recog¬ 
nised by the latter part of the war, however, that special welfare 
regulations to safeguard the health and comfort and maintain tlie 
morale of women workers must be put into effect. This was done 
in England by a law passed in August, 1916, which gave the Home 
Office power to make special regulations lor additional “welfare^’ 
provisions in factories.- Neverthelcsfc, overcrowding, inadctiualc 
housing, relatively long hours, and the unaccustomed strain and 
monotony that accompany machine labour could not help ad¬ 
versely affecting the health of women workers in many of the war 
industries. 

Competent opinion differs as to whether women were as effi^ 
cient as men in performing the same kinds of w^ork. The majority 
of British, French, and German employers held that the w^omen 
were generally inferior in strength, assiduity, and rcgulariiy. On 
the other hand, factory inspectors reported repeatedly during the 
war in commendation of the quality and quantity of female labour, 
tn the operation of automatic machinery women often proved 
themselves more efficient than men. In Germany, however, it was 
pointed out that the former tended to change jobs more fre¬ 
quently than the latter. A fair balance of these and similar views 
would seem to point to the conclusion that where the work was not 
beyond woman’s physical strength, she showed herself almost as 
proficient as man. Certainly a high tribute was rightly deserved 
by the thousands of patriotic and courageous mothers and wives 
iind sisters who sustained the burden of taking over the conduct 

^ See Gide, op. cit,, 156-160. 

* Andrews, op. cit., 6. In France the recommendations of. a committee on 
female labour, appointed by the Minister of Munitions in April, 1910. called 
fur better factory hygiene: lunch rooms, toilets, medical service, and recrea- 
Ponal facilities. Most of the recommendations were adopted. 
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of businesses left headless by the call of fathers and husbands and 
brothers to the colours. 

Finally, what was perhaps the most striking effect of the whole¬ 
sale recruitment of women for men's work was the feeling of self- 
reliance and economic strength that was everywhere aroused in 
women workers. The war experience showed that the diflicultips 
of organising women trade unionism had often been exaggerated. 
In Great Britain, “the National Federation of Women Workers— 
the largest exclusively feminine Union—rose from 11,000 in 1914 
to over 60,000 in 1919. A small number of new Trade Unions 
exclusively for women were established in particular sections, such 
as the interesting little society of Women Acetylene Welders. The 
bulk of the women, however, continued to be organised in Trade 
Unions admitting both sexes.” ^ After the war, separate women ^ 
organisations rapidly tended either to disappear or to amalgamate 
with men's unions, the National Federation of Women Worker?, 
for example, becoming a special section in the National Union 
of General Workers. Scx-exclusivcness in British trade unionism. 

tAi Mt, G. D. R. Cole, received a severe jolt from the 

the various Government boards and departments so ably hun(}M 
their case during the war tb'it the public was led as never before 
to respect the importance of organised feminine labour. "For the 
first time a woman was elected in 1919 by the Trade Union C^on- 
gress to its Parliamentary Committee, Miss Margar- 1 BondfieW, of 
^ Federation of Women Workers, recri^’ing over three 

million vote«^.” *^ After due account is taken of all (hese advance:) 
jn le numerical strength and economic status of women workers, 
however it was still true in 1920 that the total feminim member- 
? ritiah trade unions represented only thirty per cent, of 
ie 0 a number of won. a wage-earners * then employed in gain* 
lul occupations. 

• contrast with the tendencies of British women 

in us ry German women are mainly organised in association^ 
mstinct from the men's unions. This is especially true of non- 




New JSTIjtorv of Trade Unionism 

^ lioJifOfif (Jiondoii 19241 qa 

Pa.lian>e«“« 

*8. wi a *^"»*“"* ^ “24 
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factory workers. In most cases, these associations pursue an inde- 
pendent policy, which, during the years before tlic Revolution of 
1918, often led to sharp antagonism with the p()licie& of the men’s 
organisations. More recently, however, a conciliatory tendency 
has been in evidence. The association of ofEce clerks, secretaries, 
salespeople, trade employees, and shop assistants stands out as 
one of the strongest of the women’s unions in Germany.’ Suffice 
it to say that, as in England, the war and its immediate after- 
math have greatly improved the relative economic as well as 
political status of women in Germany.^ 

Seoent Trends in Real Wages in Great Britain and France. 
In order to analyse the standard of living (.njoyed by the labour¬ 
ing classes of Europe during the past decade it is necessary to 
notice at least three fundamental elements in the general labour 
situation. These factors arc (1) the relation ol money wages to 
the price level, (2) the housing crisis precipitated liy the war, and 
(3) unemployment. If one is prhmnlv interr^ied in the ffuctua- 
tions in the amount of consumable commodities .at the diw^posal of 
individual wage-earners and specific but relati'STly Miitill groups 
oi tabourers, tlic most reliable single criterion, obviously, is the 
movement of wage rates in terms of their purchasing power. But 
if knowledge of the aggregate income of the entire labour popula¬ 
tion of a country is desired, the other tno elements, both of them 
vitally significant in most European stales since tlie war, must 
be taken into account. Let us briefly examine caeh of these 
elements. 

At various junctures, the observation ha : Ireiidy been made 
that prices rose sharply during the latter part of the war. There 
Were but two main causes for this disturbing phenomenon. The 
first was the urgent demand for goods and apparatus in relation 
to the interruption of the means of supply; the second was the 
Unprecedented degree to which all the warring states inflated their 
currency. With the year 1913 as the basis of comparison, whole¬ 
sale prices in Great Britain, France, and Italy fluctuated as fol¬ 
lows: • 


fiolomoiii ^Women in German Trade UnionB,” The Foruntf Feb., 1922. 
does not permit epedal treatment of induHtrial labour for women 
g Fmn eei, Where^ to the comparatively amaller importance of indnatryi 

aomwhat leaa fundamental. 

t). 8, Federal Reserve BuUetin, Quoted by J. L. Laughlln, in 
*#0 Fmeti, 1, 41& 
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Year Great Britain France Italy 

lOi;] . 100 100 100 

1914 . 101 101 95 

1915 . 126 137 133 

1910 . 159 187 202 

1917 . 206 262 299 

1918 . 220 339 413 

1919 . 242 357 304 

1920 . 205 510 624 

1921 . 188 345 578 

1022 . 155 327 502 


Retail prices, of course, roughly followed the same course. How 
closely did the increases in money wages keep pace with tliesc 
constantly soaring prices down to the year 1921? Comparative 
studies of the ratio of wage scales to priee levels have recently 
been made by the International Labour Office.^ They would seem 
to indicate tluit during the first two or three years of the war 
there was a distinct decline in real wages in most of the Entente 
countries, but that by 1918 a distinct improvement set in. For 
central Europe statistics are so meagre tliat it is almost impossible 
to make a reliable comparison. Further conclusions from these 
investigations are (1) that the wages of unskilled workers, until 
falling prices set in in 1921, rose proportionately more than those 
of skilled; (2) that, in general, salaries of professional workers and 
civil servants had a lower real value after the war than before, 
(3) that there were greater proportionate increases in wages in the 
smaller towns than in the large cities; (4) that women received 
relatively greater wage advances than men; and (5) that there 
was a general tendency for rejil wages to fall during periods of 
rising prices and to rise when prices fell, in view of the “time 
lag." 

Real wages in Great Britain appear to have reached their 
highest value in the latter part of 1920.- Then family earning- 
were considerably higher than in 1914, not only because of liigli 
monetary wage rates, but as a consequence of the supplements to 
the family budget accruing from the labour of women and chil¬ 
dren still employed in commerce and industrj\ But as the dark 

^Gf. Studies and ReporU of the International Labour Office^ Series 
Nos. 2 and 10 (Geneva, 1922-23). 

*'nip best study of the British aspect of this cpiestion is A. L. BowhM 
Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, (London and 

York, 1921). 
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cloud of business depression moved across England’s economic sky, 
the inrcliiising power of wages fell rapidly until the autumn of 
1922. Then came an appreciable upward trend which restored the 
value of wages approximately to the standard of ten years before. 
The workman, hoveever, enjoyed a shorter working day than ho 
did in 1913. Furthermore, tlic ranking of the several economic 
strata on the basis of income was markedly different in post-war 
England from what it was before the uplieaval caused by the war. 
Then, as Mr. Masterman points out, it was somewhat as follows: ^ 

1. Better-])aid professional men. 

2. Better-paid clerks, accountants, etc. 

3. Lower-]iaid i)rc)fessionjil classes—clergy, 1eai‘hers, etc. 

4. Skilled lalmrers and artisans. 

5. Lower-i^aid clerks and small slioi)keci)crs. 

6. Lower-paid uaskilled laborers. 

But in 1922 the order of these six groui)s was significantly altered: 

1. Better-paid professional men. 

2. Skilled laborers and artisans. 

3. Bctter-jiaid clerks, etc. 

4. Lower-jiaid jirofessional classes. 

5. Lower-jiaitl unskilled laborers. 

C. Lower-paid clerks and small shopkeepers. 

7. Lowest-paid professional nien—clergy, schoolmasters, civil servants. 

The seventh group in the second list is that part of the “white- 
collared” class living on fixed incomes which the kaleido^cojiic 
economies of the past decade has virtually ”bled white.” With¬ 
out question, it was the lower middle class that was pushed 
further down the social ladder than any other section of British 
population; these people, says Mr, Masterman, constitute the 
*'New Poor,” with their saving reduced one-half, their living ex¬ 
penses doubled, and all but the simplest pleasures abandoned as 
luxuries. The frantic efforts of thousands of these bourgeois and 
salaried employes in the English suburbs to keep up accustomed 
■•'ocial appearances would afford material for a truly pathetic story. 
Literally squeezed, they seemed to be, between the manual labourer 
imd the wage profiteer. '‘I go in the gallery to the cinema,” wist¬ 
fully said one country doctor’s wife. “My charwoman goes in the 
stalls.” * 

The English rural worker, however, did not sliare equally with 
* England after War, 103-104. * Musterman, op. cit., 105. 
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liis city brother in the levelling up of wages. In the spring of 
1917, for instance, when the cost of living had increased 87 per 
cent, agricultural wages had gone up only 42 per cent. How they 
failed to keep pace with advances of wages generally is indicated 
by a few simple index numbers; ^ 



1914 

1918 

1920 

1922 

ms 

Agricultural wages. 

. 100 

ISO 

227 

102 

168 

CJcncral average of wages . 

. 100 

175-1X0 

260 

107 

176 

Cost of living. 

. 100 

205 

252 

1S4 

169 


It was not until three years after the close of the war that the 
lag of farm Avage rates behind the cost of living disappeared 
Even tlieii, however, tlie rural labourer^ position was appreciably 
inferior to the wage-earning class as a whole. Here we have an¬ 
other sidelight on the difficulty of bringing about any imniedialc 
amelioration of English agriculture. 

The relation between wages and prices in France during tin* 
decade shows tendencies similar to those we have just analysed 
fur England. Rises in the cost of living usually preceded wagi* 
increases. Again, manual labourers, unskilled as well as skillejl, 
gained at the expense of the salaried sections of the population 
In the munitions trades, wages proper were supplemented by n 
“high cost of living bonus” which few other workers received 
Cleographically, the w^age advances were not uniform, the smallc'^t 
being in north-eastern France and the largest in the western pari 
of the country. By 1919, the average purchasing power of wagc> 
throughout France was slightly above the pre-war level. Sky¬ 
rocketing prices the following year caused money wage rates 
once more to fall below this level, but an equally great decline in 
the cost of living in 1921 left real wages from ten to twenty per 
cent above the 1913 standard. Since then, there have been minor 
oscillations, but no marked change. In other words, France, along 
with Oreat Britain and Belgium, seems to be a country where 
labour’s pay envelope will buy at least as much ns, if not 
slightly more than, ten years ago.“ 

Wage Fluctuations in Central Europe. A second group of 
countries, consisting mainly of states that were defeated in the 

^A. L. Bowlcy, “Have Real WaKCH Gone T’p?” in These Eventful VearJ*. 
I. 407. 

^ Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland constitute a aroup of neulr.'il 
BtatcB where, for obviouB reaBouK, real wageB are considerably higher 
before the war. 
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war, presents a different situation. The wage-e«^rning and salaried 
classes in Germany, Austria, Poland, and Bulgaria found them¬ 
selves in extraordinarily critical straits after the war passed the 
mid-way point. Later, when currency inflation rose to utterly 
fantastic heights during the post-Armistice years, their standard of 
life became the plaything, so to speak, of currency printing presses 
and kaleidoscopic monetary phenomena. Taking tlic 1913 level 
as the base, the official index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Germany shot dizzily upward after 1919, as shown by the follow¬ 
ing more or less comprehensible figures: ^ 


1913 100 1921 1,911 

1918 217 1922 34,182 

1919 415 1923 16,019,000 

1920 1,486 million 


In 1913, the volume of fieiclisbank notes in circulation was 2,593 
million marks; ten years later (November, 1923) it amounted to 
the fantastic total of 400,267,640,302,000 million marks! The 
monetary value of the mark scarcely equalled the paper upon 
which it was printed. 

Even if there had not been a definite shrinkage in the aggregate 
national income, real wages could not have kept fully abreast of 
such an unprecedented monetary depreciation. As it wa'^, the in¬ 
trinsic value of wages for skilled w’orkers was only 55 to 70 per 
cent of the pre-war value, and that for unskilled, from 70 to 80 per 
cent. The second half of 1921 brought some improvement, but 
during 1922 and up to November, 1923, when the currency was 
stabilised by the issue of the Rentenmark, the situation for the 
wage-earner grew steadily worse. By that time the per capita 
consumption of food in German> w^as little more than one-half 
what it had been in 1913, as follows: ^ 


1913 1923 

(In kilogramfC) 

Meat . 43.15 21.80 

Cocoa.:. 0 78 0.80 

Coffee . 2.50 0.61 

Tea . 0.06 0.04 

(In litres) 

Beer . 102.10 50.00 

Milk. 106.90 62.90 


^ * Quoted from “The Workers’ Standard of Wfe in Countries with Depre¬ 
ciated Currency,” Series D, No. 15, Iniemat, Lah, Office (GeneTU, 1925), 58. 
* Op. cif., Iniemat. Lah, Office Studies and Reports. 
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Speaking generally, the poorly organised manual workers and small 
salaried classes suffered most from this enormous quantitative as 
well as qualitative decline in available consumable commodities; 
on the other hand) labour in the mining, chemical, and textile in¬ 
dustries suffered least. 

During this chaotic period, one especially interesting aspect of 
the effort to adjust money wages to the soaring price level was 
the great extension in the use of the collective wage agreement 
to cover large regional or industrial areas, or even the entire coun¬ 
try. In 1921, over 14,000,000 labourers in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture had their wages determined by this sort of agree¬ 
ments, whereas before the war only 1,500,000 workers were covered 
by them. They came to constitute almost a real code of labour 
The more rapidly the price level moved upward, however, the 
shorter became the maximum period of validity for these collec¬ 
tive agreements. Their average duration ran from three to six 
months in 1921, fell to one to three months in 1922, and was onlv 
a week or fortnight by the middle of 1923. 

The effects of currency stabilisation, which took place at the 
end of 1922 in Austria, in November, 1923, in (lermany, and in 
February’’, 1924, in Poland, were two-fold. On the one hand, the 
value of wages in terms of consumable commodities was somewhat 
improved; on the other hand, the working class as a whole suffered 
from a marked increase in unemployment.' The resultant fall 
in prices was not precipitous, but by April, 1924, the general le^cl 
of prices in Germany, on a gold basis, was only about twenty-tv o 
per cent, above the jire-war level. Wages were better, but still 
considerably below tlieir pre-war purchasing power, skilled work¬ 
ers receiving less than eighty per cent, of what they got in 1913 and 
unskilled getting slightly over ninety. During the transition from 
inflation to stabilisation, it became a fairly general practice m 
German and Polisli industry to fix wages on a so-called gold basi-, 
though payment would be made in tJie existing depreciated paper 
currency at the current exchange value of the mark or zloty 
some stable market, like the American dollar or the Swiss franc 
The following table is designed to show how the aggregate income 
of the industrial population of Germany fluctuated from 1920 to 
September, 1924;'® 

For a discuBBion of unemployment in central Europe, see pp. 738-39. 

•This table is a condenHation of fiRures Riven in the Tnternat. hah. 
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Period 


Approximate Index Numberti {Base 1913-14=^ JOO) 


Yearly av., 

1920 . 

. 60-85 

ft n 

1921 . 

. 75-105 

If If 

1922 . 

. 70-00 

Jan. to Aug., 

1923 . 

. 58-76 

November, 

1923 . 

.... 36-47 

December, 

1923 . 

. 46-60 

January, 

1924 . 

. 55-61) 

June, 

1924 . 

. 80-01 

September, 

1924 . 

. 78-88 


1 downward 
J flation 


trend due to in¬ 


j-cs 


extreme distress 

some relief from stabilization 


1 Rradnal but 
j jirovement 


fluctuatmp iin- 


The Housing Crisis and Attempts to Relieve It. Before the war 
the problem of housing, iilready serious in mimy European eoun- 
tries, was mainly a qualitative one. Housing reform in those 
years had to do with improvements in sanitary" arrangements, ven¬ 
tilation, and heating, and with establishing suitable suburban 
homes for workingmen and the lower middle classes. But the war 
caused a complete suspension of building in nearly every belli¬ 
gerent country. Not only were large quantitiei? of building mate¬ 
rials diverted to uses connected with the prosecution of the war, 
but there was a growing inadequacy of labour m the building 
trades. Capital w^as lacking, moreover, to cover tlie n.dcs that 
the construction of dwellings by private owncTs always involves. 
On the other hand, the demand for houses multiplied enormously 
as the war-time movement of workers from country to industrial 
centres progressed, and as thousands of refugees from devastated 
areas sought new homes. The result was tliat by the third year 
of the conflict there was an alarming shortage of houses all over 
Europe. It has been estimated, for instance, that at the time of 
the Armistice, from 90,000 to 240,000 dwellings were needed in 
Belgium, from 500,000 to 1,000,000 in (Ireat Britain, and over 
1,000,000 in Germany. It was in the industrial countries, of 
f‘ourse, that the crisis developed its most acute symptoms. In 
certain countries, notably England, the climax of the crisis did not 
arrive until two or three years after the end of the war.^ 

To meet this perpilcxing situation, three main types of meas¬ 
ures were resorted to. In the first place, most countries were 

Beport previoiiHly cited. Attention should he called to the fact that these 
index nuinbers take into account the effect of unemployment. 

'For most of the data on the liouaing problem, the authors are indebted 
^0 a comprehenaive report, “European lIoiiRiiig rrohlcms Since the War,“ 
•ssued by tlic hifernat, hnh. Offivv, Series (}, No. 1 (fjcnevn, U)*J4). The 
1‘CBder is referred to this report for more detailed informatioh than can be 
Siven here. 
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obliged to enact legislation for the protection of tenants. France, 
for example, suspended the legal obligation to pay rent until the 
end of the war. Rent increases were forbidden by law in Great 
Britain and Russia (December, 1915), in Rumania, Hungary, 
Denmark and Norway (1916), and in Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Switzerland and Sweden (1917). These were for the 
most part war emergency measures which kept rents at their pre¬ 
war level and reduced working-class expenditures for shelter to 
very low comparative amounts.^ But as conditions grew worse 
following the Armistice, rent legislation was not only continued in 
most of the countries that had adopted some form of it during 
the war, but extended to several of the “succession” states, like 
Poland, Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. Eventually, however, 
public authorities were forced to allow advances in rents sufficient 
to cover building maintenance and repairs. Rent legislation was 
wholly or partially repealed in 1922-23, by certain countries, in¬ 
cluding Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Finland, and Jugo¬ 
slavia. In Great Britain, France, Belgium, Gerniaiiy, and Austria, 
however, it has been extended or renewed for definite or indefinite 
periods. 

The second kind of attempt to afford relief from housing con¬ 
gestion consisted in applying legal control to the use of existing 
places of abode. In central Europe this control went to the length 
of elaborately rationing space and restricting the right of occu¬ 
piers to dispose of dwellings. For the purpose of checking the 
influx of outsiders into particularly congested areas, some coun¬ 
tries required residence permits. Special permission had to he 
obtained to convert dwellings into buildings for commercial usc. 
In Russia, houses were municipalised by the Soviet authorities. 
While Great Britain and France and some of the lesser states in 
western Europe did not try to go to such extreme lengths ns 
these, various restrictions were placed upon the accustomed liberty 
of the landlord to rent for whatever purpose he pleased and of tlif* 
tenant to sublet the premises as he chose. 

It will at once be recognised that all of the expedients mentionct^ 
thus far were mere palliatives. None of them got at the root of lli« 
problem, which was to build more houses. But it proved futilf 

'For example, the typical working-class family in Germany spent over ^ 
per cent, of its budf^ot for housiiii: in 1913-14; ten years later, less than 1 
per cent 
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to expect private capital, under the existing conditions of exor¬ 
bitant i)riccs, to undertake adequate construction of suitable dwell¬ 
ings. Consequently, moat countries enacted legislation alter the 
war providing, in one form or another, for financial assistance from 
the public authorities in connection with hou.sing progranuii(*s. 
Between 1919 and 1924, the following states passed laws of this 
sort: Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Holland. In the main, all this legislation 
applied only to provision for small dwellings, the law usually 
specifying in detail the maximum number of rooms, hygienic 
requirements, and kindred matters. Financial aid ranged from 
simple remission of taxes on land and buildings to loans from 
public funds and non-repayable building subsidies. The practice, 
of expropriating private building sites was greatly exteiuled in 
many countries, though ordinarily fair compensation was granted 
to the owmers. Construction itself was carried out in some places 
by local governmental authorities, in otliers, by various tyi)es of 
building societies. Occasionally, private individuals willing and 
able to undertake the building of dwellings were subsidised by the 
state. In Great Britain, there were in 1921 over 1,200 budding 
societies with nearly 800,000 members, while Fran(‘c was doited 
with almost 500 ''societes des habitations a. bon marclie.” Nearly 
everywhere, but especially in England, Germany, and Italy, a 
good deal of useful experimentation with building guilds, which 
were organisations of building trades labourers taking production 
into their own hands, developed. The Englisli building guilds, of 
which the first to be organised was one in Manclicster in early 
1920, offered to build government houses at actual cost, hdiour 
^0 be paid full-time wages, and by May, 1922, they had accepted 
contracts for over £20,000,000 of work, chiefly in London, Man¬ 
chester, Yorkshire, and South Wales.^ On the Continent, a large 
portion of new housing provided since the war has come from the 
Work of co-operative building societies: scores of devastated vil- 
^iiges in France have been restored by these amazingly successful 
^organisations; row after row of attractive co-operative apartments 
have been built in cities like Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Copenhagen, while in Switzerland an entire village, Freidorf 

*C£. D. II. Pole. "The Ouild Movcmeiil in rJroHt Britain." Ivivrnai. 

Rev., Aug., 1922, for ad interesting acrount of these experiments, 
^ince, most of these guilds have become bankrupt. 
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near Basic, has been designed and constructed out of the savings 
of the Swiss Co-operative Union during the war.^ 

Official housing programmes, however, have suffered setbacks of 
all sorts during the past few years, partly on account of the con¬ 
tinuance of exceedingly high building costs, partly because of the 
general demand for fiscal retrenchment. Lavish promises made 
by governments to carry out national housing schemes have had 
to be revised or curtailed in scope again and again. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the housing policies of the British Governmcnl, 
which have passed through three main i)hases since the war. The 
first phase was embodied in legislation passed in 1919 providing 
that every local government authority should survey the needs 
of its district and then carry out a housing programme in accord¬ 
ance with those needs. The state was to grant subsidies covering 
deficits incurred in the execution of these local programmes and 
financial assistance w^as also to be given to public utility sociotic's 
undertaking the construction of dwellings. The survey, which 
was somewhat hurriedly made, called for over 800,000 houses. 
But by the early part of 1921 the burden on the British Exchequer, 
owing to the abnormally high costs of construction, became so 
great that the (lovcrmnent decided to limit its liabilities under the 
Act of 1919. Up to October, 1924, therefore, only slightly more 
than 200,000 houses had been completed or were in the p^occ^s 
of construction, at a total annual cost to the central trca.sury 
amounting to a little less than £8,000,000. Meanwhile, one of the 
results of curtailing the Government’s programme of financial 
assistance had been a drop in the price of housing. This led to 
the adoption in 1923 of a new policy of granting a flat-rate sub¬ 
sidy per each house built, whether by local authorities or by pri¬ 
vate enterprise, but limited to definitely specified small house'-, 
though they might be built cither for sale or for letting purpose^ 
This second scheme met with a fair measure of success, stiniuhiting 
the construction of over 100,000 additional houses, two-thirds of 
them by private enterprise. But the chief weakness of the Act 
of 1923 was its failure to insure that new houses should not be 
sold, but let at prices within the means of working people. 

It was this aspect of the problem that particularly interested 
the Labour Government when it came into power early in 1921. 

*C£. A. I). W'arbaHse, “Co-operative lIuiiNuif? for Kiiro]io'8 Ilomele^" 
Ajmer, Rev. uf Reve.t Feb., 1922. 
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Accordingly, a new scheme was worked out by Mr. John Wheat- 
ley, the Minister of Health, in coiitemplatioii of a continuous 
building programme over a period of fifteen years. The continu¬ 
ance of contributions from the Exchequer was to depend, under 
this plan, upon the maintenance of an adequate rate of housing 
construction as determined by the law. In making demands 
upon the building industry for the cariydng out of su(‘li a pro¬ 
gramme, account was to be taken of the availability of iiiatcriaLs 
and labour. In the second place, the state subsidy to local author¬ 
ities and other building enterprises, which was substantially in¬ 
creased over that provided by the act of the previous year, was 
to be limited to houses let by the local authorities at rents approxi¬ 
mating those then paid for pre-war houses. There was also to 
be experimentation, the Government promised, in the use of other 
materials than bricks in the construction of houses. The Wheat- 
ley scheme was enacted into law in August, 1924, but the advent 
of a Conservative Government after the elections of October 
raised doubts about the law’s actual execution, and at the time of 
writing (1925) the matter was still problematical.^ 

Housing remains to-day a serious social problem in almost 
every industrial country in Europe. Building costs arc still 
abnormally high, the shortage of capital is acute, and no fully 
satisfactory plans for finanidng the extensive construction of 
dwellings for working-class peoi)lc have as yet appeared. One 
promising sign for the future is the heightened interest in town 
and regional planning that has taken place in many countries 
during recent years. In Great Britain alone, town-planning 
schemes are at present in process of preparation for more than a 
million acres of land.® 

Unemployment in Post-War Europe. Without question, one 
of the most menacing social and economic disorders in Europe 
since the war has been the widespread, almost chronic, unemploy¬ 
ment in industry and commerce. Though its degree of intensity 
has varied in different countries, no one of the industrial nations 
has wholly escaped the problem. The crisis became serious to¬ 
ward the end of 1920 when the short-lived boom in trade following 
the Armistice showed signs of collapse. It developed first in Great 

^For a full explaoation of British liousio^ schpmes, consult The Labour 
Year Book. 1923 (London, 1025), 232-253. 

‘Ibid., 251. 
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Britain and the Scandinavian countries, without seriously affect¬ 
ing France, Belgium, or the Baltic states, and then, by the latter 
part of 1922, struck the central European states with poignant 
force. At the opening of 1923, the gigantic proportions of tlie 
crisis may be seen from the following figures:^ 

Country Approximate Number of Unemployed 


United Kingdom. 1,41^2,()()() (had been over 2,000,000 in 1921) 

Germany. (i7(),000 (increased after Nov., 102.'i) 

Czechoslovakia . 43S,000 

Italy . 424,000 

Austria . 118,000 

Scandinavian states. 8.j,0()0 

Poland . 75,000 

France. r Negligible 


Belgium and Baltic slates ^ Short age of workers. 

Total for “industrial zone” 3,.‘i05,000 

Speaking generally, such an acute maladjustment of labour to tlio 
needs of the industrial machine as is revealed by tliese depressing 
figures may be said to be an outgrowth of commercial and mone¬ 
tary disorganisation. It has been shown by statistical investiga¬ 
tion that a strikingly close relation seems to exist in the different 
countries between the severity and duration of unemploynieni: 
on the one side and the extent of the fall in prices on the other.- 
Inevitable dislocation was the rc.sult of the violent fluctuations in 
foreign exchange rates and domestic currencies with which P]uropc 
was afflicted for at least four years following the peace settlement. 
What had been merely seasonal unemployment and periodical 
short-lived crises in the trade cycle before the war grew into a 
veritable chronic social disease during its aftermath. 

In no country has the situation resulting from unemployment 
been more critical than in Great Britain.'* As we have already 
seen, the latter years of the war had been a time of intense indus¬ 
trial activity when, instead of a surplus of workers, there was a 
serious deficiency. This “artificial” prosperity continued without 
abatement well into the year 1920. Working class families were 
actually receiving more to cat and to wear than before the gr( at ^ 

‘From Krai, “International Trade in 1923,“ l^rade Inf. Bull, No. 2!>S, 

U. S. Dept, of Coinmerre, 1924. 

*Cf. “I'nemployment 1920-1923,“ Series C. No. 8, iniernat. Lah. 
(Geneva, 1024). 

•For a Biholnrly analysis of the causes and cure of British unemploym< 
see la Unemployment Inevitahlef (London, 1024.) 
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conflict. Practically no one was out of work, the number of 
unemployed in the trade unions making returns falling below one 
per cent, in April of that year. Then inflation begtin to undergo 
a process of checking, which caused a sharp deeline in commodity 
prices. The “abyss'^ followed,—a time when thousands of ex- 
service men were seen begging on the streets of every English 
city, when the number of persons out of regular employment ^o^o 
to greater heights than at any time within living memory, wlien 
England, though having escaped the horrors of enemy invasion, 
discovered that the war’s scars hatl left her with ''devastated" 
regions more difficult to restore than tlie battlefields in eastern and 
northern France. 

The situation reached its worst stage in the summer of 1921. 
Then the registers of the employment exchanges recorded over 
2,500,000 persons out of work. Of the membership of trade unions 
paying insurance benefits, 23.1 j)er cent, were nu'eiving assistance. 
Work was nearly suspended in the iron and steel trades, while the 
shipping and building industries w’ere s(‘^’erely hit. Appreciable 
improvement took place in 1922 and 1923, but at no time did the 
number of unemployed fall below a million. In October, 1922, the 
situation in the four industries worst affected was as follows:^ 

Industry Number Engaged Number Unemployed 

in Jan., UUJ in Ori., 1922 

Building and construction . S70,()00 142,325 

Coal mining . 1,ISO,000 84,000 

Engineering and iroii-louiiding... 1,127,(K)0 249,000 

Shipbuilding . 315,tKK) 121,000 

Since the period covered by this table, still further declines in the 
number out of work have occurred, but the lowest registration in 
the employment exchanges in 1924 was 1,049,000, and by April, 
1925, it had again increased to 1,251,000. Britain’s persistently 
adverse balance of trade, aided by her heroic attempt to return 
to the gold standard, had inflicted upon her four long winters of 
industrial depression, with little immediate prospect of better 
times. It seemed to the British workingman, barely subsisting 
upon the so-called “doles" granted by the Government, a cynical 
climax to his patriotic sacrifices to make England “a place fit for 
heroes to live ini" 

* Op. Cl/., Intemat. Lah. Oifire Reports. 
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France was more fortunate. After 1916 she had experienced 
practically no unemployment whatevef. The various municipal 
and departmental bureaus of placement set up in the early stages 
of the war and aided by state subsidies were able to fit most of 
the demobilised soldiers back into peace-time industrial and agri¬ 
cultural pursuits without serious difficulty. A short period of 
depression, affecting principally the leather, clothing, and automo¬ 
bile businesses, set in about the middle of 1920; but it was of 
relatively short duration. From the beginning of 1922 through 
the year 1924, tlie number of persons without regular employment 
in France at no time exceeded 30,000. In fact, the policy of en¬ 
couraging the immigration of foreign labour continues up to the 
present to show no signs of abatement. At the ri‘^k of repetition, 
it may once more be said that tlie difficulties of France since 1920 
have not been so much industrial as fiscal.’ 

In central Europe, the crisis of unemployment occurred later 
than in the countries west of the Rhine. Throughout the period of 
constant monetary inflation, industry in Cfermany, Cze(‘hoslovakiii, 
and Austria operated at almost full blast. While wages, as has 
already been indicated, did not fully keep pace with the vaulting 
price level, there were few in the ranks of labour who could not 
find ,^ome kind of work to do. But this situation, which was from 
the standpoint of permanent economic rehabilitation thoroughly 
unhealthful, was finally altered by <lrastic but comparatively effec¬ 
tive efforts to stabilise currencies and balance budgets. As prices 
WTnt down, how'ever, uncinploymeiit increased to alarming pro¬ 
portions. In Germany, where conditions WTre worst, the autumn 
of 1923 found at least one-fourtli of the members of trade unions 
totally without work, while between one-third and one-half wcic 
employed only part of the time. Acute distress prevailed even- 
where in the industrial regions,—in the Ruhr, where the Freii'h 
occupation had precipitated a retaliatory policy of “passive rcsi-- 
tance” continuing until September, the industrial classes were 
reduced to unspeakable w^ant and misery only mildly alleviated 
by aid granted by the central Government. But as foreign trade 
was stimulated by the return to normal monetary condition- 

'In Italy the situation was moderately serious from May, 1920, 

Jan., 1922. I’liemidoyment at the latter date stofKl at 0(K),00(); since la*'' 
it has fallen, with some oscillations, to less than 2t)0,000. I^nlike Frao**** 
of eourse, Italy is faced with the constant problem of disposing of a lahoui 
surplus by emigration. 
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1924, unemployment materially declined. The table which follows 
tells the story of unemployment among German trade unionists 
since 1920 in comparison with pre-war figures:^ 


Year Percentage Wholly Percentage Partially 

U n c m ploy ed V nem ployed 

1913 . 2.9 

1914 (1st half). 3.2 

1920 . 3 8 

1921 . 2.8 5.4 

1922 . 1.5 2.6 

1923 (average). 10.3 27.8 

1923 (Docemher).2S.2 42.0 

1924 (Jan.-Sept.). 14.8 17.4 

1925 (January). 8.1 5.5 


Uumployment Relief. While the experience of European coun¬ 
tries in recent years seems to have taught that under tlic existing 
economic order there is no panacea for unemployment, nearly 
every Government has felt itself impelled to undertake piece-meal, 
and in some cases fairly comprehensive, measures of relief. Since 
1914, unemployment insurance has undergone a remarkable exten¬ 
sion until to-day there are seven countries with (‘onipulsory sys¬ 
tems and nine with voluntary plans supported by state subsidies. 
In Great Britain, the system of state insurance set up by the Na¬ 
tional Insurance Act of 19il was broadened in scope in 1916 to 
include workers in the metals, leather, nibber, chemical, and am¬ 
munitions trades. This extension, of course, was not due to the 
existence at that time "of a large amount of unemployment in 
these trades, but to an uneasiness felt by the workers as to the 
probable effects of a conclusion of peace upon the continuation of 
employment.” Again, in 1920, the sy^-lem wah further extended 
to cover practically all workers excejit those in agriculture and 
domestic service—a total approaching 12.000,000. By this time 
the crisis was approaching its worst stage and the amount of relief 
granted in benefits, or, as they wTre popularly dubbed, in "doles,” 
rose to enormous figures. A bewildering succession of acts was 

‘Reproducpil from Internat. Lah. Office Reporfa previously riled. It 
should be noted, in passinp, that the problem of unemployment in Soviet 
Russia has been serious in its proportions, due to the shifting of workers 
from country to town, as well as to the obstacles to in/lustrial reconstruction 
iilrcady analysed. Karly in m2."i the unemployed in Russian cities still 
numbered 9(K),000 or more. 

”M. B. Hammond. Hriiiah Labour Conditions and Legialation during the 
^Var (New York. 1919^. 2P7. 
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passed altering in minor particulars the scale of contributions, 
benefits, and methods of administration. The weekly allowances 
from 1920 to 1924, as fixed by the Act of 1920, were 15s. a week 
for men and 12s. for women. The actual expenditure for unem¬ 
ployment insurance from the Armistice to September, 1924, ex¬ 
ceeded £190,000,000, to which enormous sum employers^ contribu¬ 
tions amounted to approximately £65,000,000 and employees* to 
about £59,000,000.’ Finally, in August, 1924, the Labour Govern¬ 
ment, though in a minority in the House of Commons, induced 
Parliament to strengthen the whole scheme of compulsory insur¬ 
ance (1) by abolishing the so-called “gap,” which, under existing 
legislation, left the unemployed wwker without any assistance 
after the payment of twelve weeks* benefits,—that is to say, ben¬ 
efits were now made continuous; (2) by increasing the weekly 
benefits to 18s. a week for men and 15s. for women; (3) and by 
reducing the waiting period from six to three days of continuous 
unemployment.^ 

In 1921 the Labour party had maintained that the proper way 
to deal with unemployment was to resume trade with Russia 
and central Eurojie, abolish unproductive expenditures, partic¬ 
ularly on military “adventures’* in the Near and Far East, and 
to initiate an extensive programme of afforestation, land reclama¬ 
tion, improvement of the transport system, construction of public 
works, and the erection of electrical power stations.® While still 
in Opposition, Labour members had introduced various bills 
looking toward the direct provision of work as the best means of 
mitigating the evil of widespread unemployment. Hence, upon 
forming a Government in 1924, albeit a minority one, they set 
out to carry into effect as much of their policy as their political 
situation would permit. Though the Parliamentary majority of 
Liberals and Conservatives blocked the adoption of any far- 
reaching expedients of the kind suggested in 1921, a number of 
schemes already in progross were extended and improved. The^c 
included (1) a new programme of arterial road building costing 
over £13,000,000, of which the Government was to contribute £10r 

^Whitaker'si Almanack (1925), 510. 

’ AmendmciitR forced by the combined votes of Liberal and Conservnti'P 
members limited the operation of some of these changes to June 30, 192<! 

*rf. nemploymvni 1 Lahottr Paltry*" Report of the Joint Commita'** 
on Unemployment appointed by the Parliamentary Committee of the Tradt*® 
Union Congress and the Labour Party Executive. (London, Jan., 1021.) 
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000,000; (2) the granting of direct Government assistance in the 
constiuction of public works costing more than £15,000,000; (3) 
the c ontinuation of an export credits scheme designed to stimulate 
foreign trade; and (4) larger financial aid to various land drainage 
and reclamation projects. It was announced, moreover, that the 
laying of trunk transmission lines for electrical current and its 
standardisation were in contemplation. 

Regardless of political affiliation, thoughtful observers of the 
tragic situation as it remains to-day (August, 1925; are agreed 
that the unemployment “dole” is having a pernicious effect upon 
the morale of the country. Ramsay MacDonald, speaking at Wor¬ 
cester in April, declared that the greatest tragedy of the age was 
that boys and girls just out of school had developed an “unem¬ 
ployable mind.” ^ As to the remedy, however, comi)etent opinion 
tiiffers. Doubtless permanent improvement depends more upon 
world-factors than upon any one of the domestic aspects of the 
problem. In this connection, the final conclusion reached by an 
able committee of economists investigating the situation in the 
spring of 1924 is worth quoting: “Whether we look at the near 
future or further ahead, we sec no reason for taking a peshiinistic 
view of Britain’s possibilities. With our present economic system, 
some reserve of labour for various occupations is necessary, but 
we do not believe that the abnormal unem])loyment of the last 
few years will become chronic or is inevitable.” ® 

While no Continental country suffered the depressing effects of 
an “out-of-work” crisis either so acute or so prolonged as that in 
Great Britain, the degree of maladjustment betw'een the supply 
imd demand of labour was sufficiently great to cause the following 
states to adopt systems of compulsory insur.ince against unem¬ 
ployment after the war: Austria, in March, 1920; Poland, in July, 
1924; Italy, in October, 1919, though the original decree was 
rescinded and superseded by another issued in December, 1923; 
and Russia, in November, 1922. Nine other countries have various 
forms of voluntary insurance, supported in part by grants from 
the state. In this group are France, Denmark, Holland, Finland, 
Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and Norway.® With 

^Neu? York TitneSy April 10, 1925. 

Vnemnloymeiii Inrvitahlrf An AnaJyain and a Forevaat (Ijondon, 
1924), 85. 

■Cf. “Unemployment Influrunce,” Series C. No. 10, Jnternat. LaV. Oifice 
Report* f Geneva 192.51 
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few exceptions, these systems cover most or all of the workers in 
industry and commerce, but leave outside their scope agricultural 
labourers, domestic servants, governmental employees, and intel¬ 
lectual workers. The German unemployment allowances in use 
since the war are limited to a period of twenty-six weeks in two 
years, the cost being borne by joint contributions from the national 
and state governments and local communes. In addition to these 
money grants, Germany has also developed what it has pleased to 
call “productive unemployment relief,” whereby the Government 
advances loans and makes contributions to various relief measures 
made possible by planning the construction, during periods of 
general unemployment, of public works projects. By this ar¬ 
rangement over 70,000,000 full days of employment were provided 
for during the three-year period beginning April, 1920.^ Out-of- 
work benefits from trade-unions, it should be explained, have 
been almost impossible since the war on account of the depletion 
of their resent funds in consequence of war and currency depre¬ 
ciation. On the Continent, as in England, the administration of 
all the existing systems of unemployment insurance involves the 
establishment and operation of a netw^ork of employment ex¬ 
changes, of which there were in 1924 over 1,000 in Cicrmany alone. 
In conclusion, it may be said that in order to distribute the cost uf 
insurance on an equitable basis, the predominant tendency seems 
to be toward the replacement of voluntary with compulsory plans. 

Other Forms of Social Insurance in Recent Years. The war 
led to a much wider application of the general principle of social 
insurance than ever before. Dependency became a widespread 
social phenomenon in all the belligerent nations. Separation al¬ 
lowances and war pensions to widows and other dependents under¬ 
went an enormous development, and government compensation for 
disability incurred in military service was nearly everywhere pro¬ 
vided for, though usually on a very inadequate scale. For the 
time being, however, the normal development of existing systeiii*^ 
of accident, sickness, and old age insurance in industry was hdd 
up, Norway being the only European country to undertake a 
thoroughgoing reorganisation during the war itself. But the later 
years of the conflict and the years immediately following its 
termination were the occasion for a vigourous renewal and exten- 

'E. Frankcl. “Germany’s Regulation of the Labour Market,” Joum. 
Econ.t April, 1924. 
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sion of legislation providing for health insurance to industrial em¬ 
ployees. For most of this legislation the pre-war German system 
was taken as a model, the insurance fund being financed by a 
series of contributions based upon the probable number of days 
of sickness per member during the year. Poland, Austria, Jugo¬ 
slavia, Bulgaria, Portugal, Greece, Russia, and Czechoslovakia all 
adopted, at one time or another after 1918, legislation embodying 
this principle. Probably the most comprehensive plan of any on 
the Continent is that contained in the Czechoslovakian law of 
October, 1924, which provides for insurance “against sickness, in¬ 
validity, accident, old age and unemployment, based in general 
upon half-and-half payments of premiums by employers and em¬ 
ployees. Statisticians estimated that sickness insurance would ap¬ 
ply to 851,000 agricultural labourers and 1,742,000 industrial 
workingmen, and invalidity and old age insurance to a total of 
2,503,000 persons.” ^ 

In Great Britain, the National Health Insurance Act of 1911 
received various amendments W’hich were coiiholidated in a single 
comprehensive Act passed in August, 1924.“ The (‘umulatiA (‘ effect 
of these amendments was to round out the scheme to co\Tr all 
persons over sixteen year’s of age “wdio arc cm])loyed under the 
direction of an employer,” with the exception that certain public 
officials entitled to superannuation and sickness benefits, school 
teachers, persons w^orking without money payment, non-manual 
workers with a salary exceeding i;250 a year, and casual labourers 
are exempted from the provisions of the law. For most of the 
employed contributors, the weekly rate is 5d. for a man and 4d. 
for a woman, to wiiicii sum the employer must add another 5d. 
in each case. The Government not only adds two-ninths to each 
total contribution for each employee, whether man or woman, but 
niakes special appropriations to the fund whenever necessary The 
health benefits now provided include (1) free medical atieiidance, 
f2) payments during sickness, (3) compensation for “disablement” 
after twenty-six wTcks of sickness benefit has been received, (4) 
a maternity allow’ancc of 40s, payable to a woman on her confine- 
■ nient, and (5) certain additional benefits from societies having a 
disposable surplus. In general, the scale of cash payments is 

‘PoZ. (SVtrtice QuarierXy (Siipplpinent), Rlarrh, 1025. 

*The most important of these amendments were adopted in 1913, 1918, 
t9l9, 1920, and 1922. 
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based upon the number of contributions paid in during the preced¬ 
ing year. During 1923, more than 13,000,000 insured persons were 
entitled to medical benefits in England and Wales, while the total 
receipts to the fund were slightly over £20,000,000. 

Similarly, the past five years have wrought several modifications 
in the scope and administration of the British Old Age Pensions 
Act of 1908. By the amending act of 1924, passed by the Labour 
Government, the maximum income a pensioner can have from 
the combination of private means and pensions amounts approxi¬ 
mately to 35s. a week, or £91 per year. In calculating income for 
the purpose of determining the rate of pension, the first £39 i^ 
not counted, regardless of the source from which it is derived. The 
supporters of this change claim that the new provisions will cease 
to discourage thrift, a complaint often raised against the operation 
of the previous acts. Since 1919, the weekly pension rate, de¬ 
pending upon the amount of yearly income in excess of B39, luii? 
varied from Is. to 10s. It is estimated that about 170,000 more 
persons than formerly are eligible to receive pensions under the 
act of 1924. This brings the total number up to slightly more 
than a million. For the financial year 1924-25, the total cost to 
the state reached approximately £24,000,000. In the course of tlic 
debate on the amending measure of 1924, the Labour CMiancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden, declared that the establish¬ 
ment of universal old age pensions was highly desirable, but that 
the financial outlay it would invoh'c was at present prohibitive. 
He hoped, however, that it would soon be possible to reduce the 
pensionable age from seventy to sixty-five. 

Labor Legislation Since the War. As will be explained in thr 
next chapter, the economic as well as political position of organised 
labour in western and central Eurojic was probably stronger imme¬ 
diately after the Armistice than ever before. During the last yciirt 
of the war it had gained effective entrance into the councils of 
governments and at the Peace Conference its claims were vigoui"' 
ously defended. It is not surprising, therefore, that the year 191^* 
should have witnessed nearly everywhere the adoption, in 
form or another, of legislation or collective agreements matcriidly 
reducing the length of the working day. Before 1914, a gener al 
eight-hour day regime would have been held impracticable, hut 
thought and experimentation during the terrible years since tlau 
had gone far toward proving it to be highly desirable socially, 
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‘\i least without serious detriment to production, if it was not, in 
some cases, an appreciable stimulus to greater aggregate output. 
The ominous example of the Russian Revolution, moreover, was 
stirring the business and governing classes in western Europe to 
the realisation that unless a greater measure of social justice was 
not granted to labour, extremist agitation, at that time rife, might 
gain the upper hand in labour councils. Out of this situation 
came a remarkable extension of the eight-hour da>, as well as a 
number of miscellaneous improvements in legislative control over 
the conditions of industrial labour. 

In Great Britain the shortening of the working day was brought 
about mainly by collective bargaining rather tluin by parliamen¬ 
tary action. In 1914, tluTc had been no legal restriction on the 
hours of labour except in mining and certain other dangerous 
and unhcalthful trades. The enjployment of women and children, 
to be sure, was regulated by tlio Factory and Workshop Acts, but 
no British statute had intervened to limit the number of hours 
per day adult males could work. As we ha\T already seen, the 
impasse in the mining industry during the coiilroversy over what 
>lu)uld be done with it led the Government, by the Coal Mines Act 
of 1919, to establish the seven-hour and eight-hour day as the 
maximum for that industry, in place of ciglit and nine and one- 
half hours as prescribed in the Act of 1908. At tlic same time, 
most of the other industries in which the workers were at least 
fairly well-organised adopted by way of the collective agreement 
ilie forty-eight hour working week. While industrial agreements 
<lo not have the force of law in Great Britain, they are equivalent, 
for all practical purposes, to general governing regulations usually 
observed without friction under normal circumstances. By this 
process, the engineering trades secured a fortj’^-seven hour week; 
tlie builders, forty-four, with even less in winter; and the dockers, 
likewise forty-four. In fact, at an National Industrial Confer- 
t'nce held in 1919, the employers gave their consent to the legal 
enforcement of an almost universal maximum of forty-eight hours, 
though the Government, for reasons that will be noticed later, 
•iid not redeem its promise to establish the legal ciglit-hour day 
generally. As late as 1923, however, about 80 per cent, of the 
ftiembers of 133 leading trade unions were reported as working 
forty-eight hours a week or less, agriculture being the only impor- 
hint activity in which labour was employed in excess of this 
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maximum. According to a leading authority on British labour 
conditions, the fact that the unions were able to maintain such a 
standard during the severe trade slump that began in 1921 con¬ 
stitutes “the one really substantial gain which has been retained 
through the bad times following the post-War boom.” ^ 

In the badly organised trades, moreover, the Trade Boards, in 
most cases, fixed forty-eight hours as the normal working week. 
Since 1918, when the scope of their powers over minimum wage 
rates was broadened to include a much larger number of trades 
than originally given them by the Act of 1909, their decisions 
affect as many as 3,000,000 poorly paid workers engaged in the 
making of over thirty different types of products. If these de¬ 
cisions are approved by the Minister of Labour, they have tlie 
force of law. During the trade depression, a concerted attempt 
was made by employers to effect the repeal or drastic restriction 
of the Trade Boards Acts; but short of temporarily stopping tlie 
establishment of a few new boards, the attempt failed, and in 
1924 the Labour Government vigourously put into effect a sym¬ 
pathetic administration of the Acts.- 

Mention should be made of one other interesting post-war de¬ 
velopment in British labour legislation. The Committee on Pro¬ 
duction, established during the war as a tribunal of compulsory 
arbitration, eventually evolved into a permanent body for volun¬ 
tary arbitration. The Industrial Courts Act of 1920 gave tlic 
Minister of Labour power to set up courts of inquiry into the 
causes of any industrial dispute, tliougli the decision of such a 
court was not to be binding. By liberally availing themselves ol 
the powers granted by this measure, the Labour Government was 
able to settle during its short term of office seven important db- 
agreements, thus averting what might have been prolonged strike^ 
in industries as vital as railways and coal mining. Between iht 
Armistice and the opening of 1924,—a period marked by trade de¬ 
pression, wage reductions, and great unemployment,—^the nunihei 
of working days lost because of strikes during the course of au.' 
one year never fell below 10,000,000, while in 1921 it reached the 
stupendous figure of nearly 86,000,000. The most serious stride' 
during this five-year period were the great railwaymen’s strike 

*G. D. n. Cole, Organised Labour (London, 1924), 134. 

■ C/”. the Labour Year Book (London, 192r>), 98-110, for u detailed 
ot the operation of the Trade Boards in 1924. 
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of 1919 and the miners* strikes of 1920 and 1921. In line with 
past experience, British labour still stoutly opposes the intro¬ 
duction of any form of compulsory arbitration in peace time/ 

On the Continent, the eight-hour day is at present established 
by law in a score or more of countries, including all the predom¬ 
inantly industrial nations. The French law of 1919 may be taken 
as a typical example of this legislation. It extended the eight- 
hour day to all workers, regardless of age or sex, save those in 
agriculture and in the liberal professions.^ Additional time might 
be pennitted in certain types of work, as in retail drug stores and 
parts of the textile trades. This law is applied in detail by ad¬ 
ministrative regulations issued by tlie Government, whicli take 
as their basis the national collective agreements existing in the 
metal, building, printing, oil, and otlier industries. By 1924, the 
ciglit-hour day was the rule in nearly all French industry. French 
employers, however, are generally of the opinion, though fre¬ 
quently without statistical corroboration, that it is not conducive 
to large production on an economical basis. 

The short working day in Germany has undergone many vicis¬ 
situdes since the war. Like England, Gcnnany had in 1914 no 
general legal regulation of hours for adult male workers except 
in certain hazardous types of employnicnt. But one of the first 
important administrative acts of the republican government after 
the revolution was to declare the general establishment of the 
eight-hour day for tlie period of t'coiiomic transition to come. 
Almost simultaneously, the leading employers* and einjiloyecs* 
organisations entered into an miderstanding that the hours of 
labour in industrial ebtiiblishmcnts should not exceed eight in 
number. A government order issued in March, 1919, likewise 
introduced the eight-hour day for non-manual employees in com¬ 
mercial establishments. Special regulations governed agricultural 
labour so as to permit a longer working day during eight months 
of the year, ten hours being permitted through one four months* 
period and eleven hours through another. Acting upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the Works Councils (sec pp. 793-95), factory inspec- 
Inrs might allow overtime work in emergencies, which, be it noted, 

'In Jan., 1918, the Whitley Committee on conciliation and arbitration 
Fpported against the adoption of any system of compulsory arbitration. 

* Supplementary laws passed later in the year made the eight-hour day 
the rule in the raerehant marine and fixed special regulations for work in 
the mining industry. 
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has steadily increased since 1918. However, it was estimated in 
1924 that over 80 per cent, of the 17,500,000 workers covered by 
collective agreements worked forty-eight hours a week and that 20 
per cent, worked forty-six or less. 

Inasmuch as the administrative orders issued by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1918-19 were intended to be only tentative in their appli¬ 
cation, draft bills embodying definitive legislation as to hours of 
labour were placed before the Federal Economic* Council in 1921. 
But by that time the uncertainty of Germany's ability to meet 
reparations payments, the financial confusion, and the weakening 
of trade-union influenc'e had the effect of postponing indefinitely 
the enactment of these measures, and the transitional regulations 
were extended. The late Hugo Stirines, then the most ])owcrfiil 
industrial magnate in Germany, declared in 1922 that for the next 
ten or fifteen years everybody in the country would have to work 
at least ten hours a day if Germany was to regain her pre-war 
position of industrial greatness. At all events, in the acrimonious 
controversy over the issue that developed during the French occu¬ 
pation of the Ruhr, the Gerinan Urovernment temporised by 
promulgating a provision.al order ^^whi(‘li maintained the princi})li' 
of the eight-hour day, but permitted exceptions reached by col¬ 
lective agreement. . . . Following this order, as a result of the 
disorganisation of (Jermany’s industry, the weakening of the trade- 
unions, and Allied pressure, many inductrics, including the coal¬ 
mining industry, not only in the Rulir and Rhineland but also in 
unoccupied Gennany have returned to the nine and one-half and 
ten-hour working day." ^ It is feared by many observers that the 
operation of the Dawes plan for reparations payments will have 
the effect of still further weakening the position of the eight-hour 
day in Gennany. The slogan of German labour seems once more 
to be, ^'For the eight-hour day," which they feel is the onh 
important tangible gain left them from the revolution of 1918. 

The International Labour OflSce and its Work. Europciui 
labour legislation since the war cannot be considered merely in d" 
domestic aspects. The high hopes that animated labour reprf' 
sentatives at the Paris Peace Conference culminated in the incor¬ 
poration in the Treaty of Versailles of the beginnings of an inter" 
national charter of labour. For the first time in history*, 

»H. Feis, “The Attemi)t to Eatahlish the Eight-Hour Day by Internatioual 
Action,” Pol, 8ci, Quart., Sept., 1924. 
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important i?ection of a Treaty of Peace affecting nearly the whole 
world wa« devoted to provisions directing the creation of a perma¬ 
nent int.^rnutional organisation in the interest of protecting and 
improving the conditions of the labouring masses in all countries. 
The establishment of universal peace, one reads in the preamble to 
Part XIII of the Treaty, is possible “only if it is based upon social 
justice.'' The time had come when an organised effort should 
be made to secure the adoption and enforcement of desirable 
standards of labour by international action. In view of this 
objective, an International Labour Office, with administrative and 
executive functions, and a (leneral Conference, with legislative 
functions, were set up. The latter body meets at least once a 
year and consists of four representatives of each of the member 
states, two of them chosen by the governments and tw^o by the 
organised emiiloyers and employees of each country belonging to 
the International Labour Organisation. The former body is under 
the control of a governing board of twenty-four, twelve members 
of which are government representatives, six chosen by employers, 
and six by employees. Of the twelve representing governments, 
eight are named by member states “which are of the chief indus¬ 
trial importance,” the latter being at present CJreat Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Canada, Japan, and India. The 
members of the Governing Board are cliosen for a three-year term 
by the General Conference. The Labour Office itself consists of an 
expert secretariat, lieaded by a Director appointed by the Govern¬ 
ing Board, and acts as a kind of labour “clearing-house” for the 
member nations. Specifically, its duties include (1) tJjc collection 
and distribution of information on all matters relating to the con¬ 
ditions of industrial life and labour, (2) the preparation of the 
iigenda for the meeting of the GenernI Conference, and (3) the 
editing and publication of periodicals and special studies and 
reports dealing with the i)roblcms of industry and employment 
that are of international interest.^ 

The machinery outlined in the foregoing paragraph began func- 
^tioning late in 1919. Its growth in size and usefulness cannot be 

*Tht publications of the International Labour Office include the Tniema- 
bo»iai Labour Revieve^ ib&ued monthly; ii weekly Olficial HuMetin; special 
and Reports: a Legi^latin tarries containinR the labour laws of all 
countries since 1919; the Infer tint tonal Labour Directory; and Documents 

*bo International Conference, They may be obtained in the ][Jnited States 
lom the World Peace foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St,, Boston 
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denied, however much, as will appear in a moment, it has failtMl 
to reach in six short years the high goal envisaged by some of irs 
founders. The International Labour Office, witli headquarterKS jt 
CJeneva, to-day has a permanent staff of over 300 persons repre¬ 
senting twenty-eight different nationalities and divided into siv 
distinct sections for administrative purposes; fifty-eight states of 
the world, including every European nation but Russia, belong to 
the organisation; twenty-eight meetings of the Governing Board 
have been held; and seven annual sessions of the General Con¬ 
ference have met, the first at Washington in 1919 and the otlicr 
six at Geneva. The principal work of the annual Conferences has 
been the adoption of some twenty draft conventions covering a 
wide range of subject susceptible of international regulation, the 
outstanding ones being the eight-hour day convention of 1919, th( 
weekly-rest convention of 1921, three relating to workmen's com¬ 
pensation, and eight having to do with the conditions of employ¬ 
ment of women and children. Article 427 of the Treaty set'* 
forth in some detail the principles that arc to guide the organisa¬ 
tion. Some of them are worth noting here: (1) that labour should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of commerce; 
(2) that the right of association for all lawful purposes should 
be recognised for the employed as well as for the employers; (3) 
that an eight-hour day be adopted as the standard everywhere: 
(4) that there should be a weekly rest of at least twenty-four 
hours, on Sunday wdierever practicable; .and (5) that men and 
women should receive equal remuneration for work of equal value 
It goes without saying that the entire work of the Conferenccb 
would be of little or no value unless its results were embodied 
in national legislation. Ratifications of draft conventions, how¬ 
ever, have been diacouragingly slow. If the sixteen convention® 
adopted by sessions of the Conferences from 1919 to 1924 inclu^nt’ 
had been ratified by all the member states, there would have hem 
between eight and nine hundred separate ratifications. In aciu.d 
fact, the Director of the International Labour Office reported to 
the Seventh Conference at Geneva in 1925 that the total nuiiil't'^ 
of ratifications to date was only 159. The eight-hour day coinen- 
tion, probably the most important of all, has been uncondition-dly 
ratified thus fjir by only seven countries: Austria, Bulgaria, Cziclio- 
slovakia, Greece, India, Italy, and Rumania, none of thiiu ^ 
state of major industrial rank. Unfortunately, psychological 
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political conditions since 1920 have tended temporarily to cool the 
eiitlmsiasm for labour regulation by international action. “Na¬ 
tions have been thinking not so much of the welfare of their work¬ 
ing classes as of their political ambitions and safety. Employers 
could use this intensification of national fears and feeling to sway 
governments. . . . Even governments convinced of the social im¬ 
portance and justice of the eight-hour day have been compelled to 
give fresh hearing to the demand that no step be taken which 
might further reduce production.”^ Since early in 1924, it is 
only fair to state that a renewed interest in the adoption of inter¬ 
national labour standards has appeared in Europe as a result of 
the advent of a Labour Government in England, of a Liberal Gov¬ 
ernment in France, and of the inauguration of the Dawes Repar. - 
lion Plan.^ As economic conditions approach stability, the Grc i 
Powers will be less and less inclined, it is to be hoped, to tliink an ! 
act in terms of a narrow self-interest. In any event, the gencr..! 
recognition that the status and conditions of labour constitute a 
great social and economic problem requiring international as well 
as domestic treatment is a distinct gain over tlic pre-war thinkinti 
on industrial relations. In the development of a future interna¬ 
tional code of labour, properly enforceable by super-national sanc¬ 
tions, the International Labour Organisation should play a roll 
of prime importance. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

LABOUR MOVEMENTS AND SOCIAL POLITICS 

Attitude of Labour and Socialism Toward the War: Earlier 
Phases. The pacifist ideals of European proletarianism met a 
supreme test in the fateful summer of 1914. Seven years before, 
in one of the frequent socialist congresses held on the Continent, it 
had been resolved that it was the ^'duty of the working class in 
countries concerned and of their Parliamentary representatives, 
with the help of the International Socialist Bureau as a means of 
co-ordinating their action, to use every effort to prevent war by 
all the means which seem to them most appropriate. . . . Should 
war none tlie less break out, their duty is to intervene to bring it 
promptly to an end and with all their energies to use the political 
and economic crisis created by the war to rouse the populace 
from its slumbers and to hasten the fall of capitalist domination.'’ ^ 
Again, in 1912, anotlicr socialist gathering had registered a ve¬ 
hement protest against the participation of the Great Powers in 
the Balkan Wars; and in 1914, even, still another international 
conclave of socialists was to have met in August to ponder upon 
ways and means of preventing international war. It was generally 
expected by most socialist leaders that organised labour, in tlie 
event of an urgent diplomatic crisis, could and would exert suf¬ 
ficient pressure upon political governments to compel a com¬ 
promise solution in lieu of recourse to arms. Tlie great crisis of 
1914, however, revealed not only that the international solidarity 
of working class movements was more fancied than real, but that 
even had it been real, its effective strength was over-estimated by 
its zealous protagonists. 

At any rate, English, French, Belgian, German, and Austrian 
labour groups, with relatively unimportant exceptions, threw their 
forces behind nationalism when the test came. All the urging the 
Internationalist Socialist Bureau could do was not enough to 

‘H. W. V. Temperley [ed.], A Hiatory of the Peace Conference at Pane 
(6 volH., London, 1920-1924), I, 205. 
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counteract the all-powerful dynamics of militant patriotihin. For 
the time being, the Second International went into eclipse. In 
Great Britain, the German invasion of Belgium aroused most of 
the leaders of British trade-unionism to support the Government’s 
policy.^ In fact, one of them, Mr. Arthur Henderson, entered the 
cabinet of the Coalition Government formed in May, 1915. The 
only section of British labour that remained consislcntly adver.^^e 
to the Government's war policy was the relatively small Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party, led by men like Ramsay MacDonald and 
Philip Snowden, who were rather intellectualist than trade-unioni'^t 
in background. These men, be it noted, were mercilessly reviled 
by British public opinion, as well as by many ^'patriotic” labour¬ 
ites, for what then seemed equivalent to “pro-Germanibin.” 

In France, likewise, socialist and labour opi)osition to the so- 
called union sacrec, formed soon after the outbreak of hostilities, 
was negligible during the early years of the war. Unified Sociali'-ls 
participated in the coalition cabinets headed by Viviani and 
Briand, and the General Confederation of Labour {C. G. T.) inter¬ 
posed no “direct action” tactics against the execution of the Frcncli 
Government’s war programme. It is possible that the remarkable 
influence of Jean Jaures, the great Frcncli socialist tribune in the 
Chamber of Deputies, might have helped to crystallise a definite 
anti-war policy in 1914; but he, unfortunately, had been the 
victim of a dastardly assassination by a fanatical patriot on the 
very eve of the opening of hostilities.^ 

With only four abstentions, the German Social Democratic party 
cast a solid vote in favour of war credits. In justification of tlu^ 
action, the usual convenient formula of “national defence” 
invoked, though, ironically enough, only after the party had gone 
on record against “a war of conquest.” A Burgfricdej the (krmaii 
equivalent for the French union sacrce^ was declared by the Im¬ 
perial Government and the socialist opposition. 

Except for the section headed by Mussolini, Italian sociali-f'' 
maintained a neutral attitude with reference to the war unid 
Italy entered the conflict in the spring of 1915. From then on 

‘Mr. John Burns, a Liberal-Labourite, who resigned from the As(|nitb 
'iovernraent in protest, was a no table excejjtion. 

^ Jaures, speaking before n group of Geruiaii socialists a few months boJ<»c 
the war broke out, prophetically H\tgge«4tod that u European war might n‘’j 
only produce a revolution, bnt also long periods of furious reaction 
over-grown nationalism, of retrogressive violences and strangling dictatorHlul''^ 
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iheir position wavered. A considerable number tacitly, if not 
openly, supported the Italian Government’s war policy, one of their 
leaders, Bissolati, entering the coalition cabinet of 1915. 

Anti-war Agitation and Peace Aims of Labour After 1916. 
Two years of disillusioning warfare brought serious divisions in 
the ranks of European socialists. In fact, as early as December, 
1915, a minority group of German socialists “bolted” the majority 
and definitely organised itself in oppo-^ition to the Government. 
Similarly, increasing suspicion as to the genuineness of the pro¬ 
fessed motives of tliosc responsible for the conduct of the war, 
along with the inevitable effect of prolonged economic privation 
and human suffering, led to the emergence of alarming “defeatist” 
movements in France and Italy. On the initiative of the Socialist 
party of the latter country, a conference of radical dissenters from 
existing governmental policy, attended by delegates from France, 
Italy, Germany, and a number of other countries, had met at 
Zimmerwald, Switzerland, in September, 1915.^ It was followed 
by another conference of similar character at Kienthal in the 
spring of 1916. The next year brought the shattering repercussions 
of the upheaval in Russia, which tended to intensify anti-war agi¬ 
tation everywhere in Europe. Again, this time on the invitation of 
Dutch and Scandinavian labour, socialists from both belligerent 
and neutral states tried to hold a conference on peace aims at 
Stockholm in the summer of 1917; but the effort met with dismal 
failure because both the French and tlic British (Jovernments de¬ 
clined to issue passports to delegations from their res|K'ctive eoun- 
tries.= Various socialist delegations that succeeded in getting to 
Stockholm held a number of informal meetings, the upshot of 
which once more showed a marked lack of unity in the aims and 
aspirations of national socialist groups. 

But the year 1918 witnessed the formulation of a definite intcr- 
Allicd labour policy with reference to tlic renditions that should 
determine the peace settlement. This development was stimulated 
hy the persistent refusal of the Entente Governments to give heed 
to the revolutionary peace formula flung out from Russia: “No 

* Passports were refused by the British Govemiaent to representatives of 
^he British Sooiaiist and Independent Labor parties desirous of attending 
ibis t‘onttu'f>nce. 

*ln eonsequenoe, Mr. Arthur Henderson resipned from the British War 
ihd)inet, though Mr, G. N. Barnes, another labour leader, took the former’s 
place. 
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annexations, no. indemnities.” In February, an International 
Labour Conference, meeting a\ London and representing most of 
the Allied nations, includipif groups of Czechoslovaks, Poles, and 
Jugoslavs, approved and adopted a British memorandum on war 
aims previously drawn up in December. This famous manifesto 
called for the abolition of imperialism, for international action to 
prevent unemployment, for universal free trade, for the open 
door, and for the return or exchange of colonies so as not to inter^ 
fere with the peace of the world, and proposed the establisliraent ol 
a League of Nations, with machinery for the arbitration of all 
international disputes.’ Later, in September, another similar con¬ 
ference of labour and socialist groups, likewise in session at Lon¬ 
don, urged their governments to issue a joint declaration of re¬ 
vised war objectives. 

While in all this fermentation of ideas British labour played a 
leading role, it was ably seconded by French. Across the Channel 
the anti-war section of the C. G. T. had become the majority in 
the Congress that met in July, 1918. Furthermore, the advent of 
Clemenceau and the abandonment of coalition in the iinike-up of 
the Government made the socialist position one of unequivocal 
hostility. Both groups in the C. G. T. felt they saw in the Wil¬ 
sonian peace program an opportunity to achieve a mild peace 
based upon idealistic justice; but they grew increasingly skepticiil 
about the sincerity of their own Government's promise to support 
the ^‘Fourteen Points.” 

In Germany, moreover, the Majority Socialists became by 1916 
more and more critical of the Imperial Government's intention^. 
After the Russian revolutions, they proclaimed a new set of v\ar 
aims built around the maintenance of the territorial status 
as modified, however, by the granting of independence to Ireland. 
Egypt, India, Morocco, Tripoli, and Finland. But it was not until 
the Imperial regime began to totter that German labour was able 
to assume a commanding position in German politics, and by that 
time the Entente was in no mood to consider a negotiated peace 
on terms acceptable to the German Social Democrats. 

When the Paris Peace Conference met in January, 1919, pi-if' 
tically the whole of organised labour found itself in sharp oppu^J" 
tion to existing Allied Governments. Thus the make-up of the 

^For the text of this Memorandum see the Labour Year Book fo: 
pp. 29-39. 
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Conference included few official labour representatives. But in an 
indirect sense, organised workers had much to do with mitigating 
a little of the harshness of the peace treaties, and with making 
possible the birth of the League cf Nations and the creation of 
the International Labour Organisation. 

European Trade-unionism: Growth and Retrogression. Tg 
any one who has thoughtfully pondered the significance of the 
subject-matter of the chapters on industry and tiadc during and 
since the war, the statement that European trade-unionism experi¬ 
enced a phenomenal growth from 1914 to 1921 should bring littlo 
surprise. By the opening of 1920, the total number of enrolled 
trade-unionists in the world exceeded 41,000,000, and of this total 
eighty-two per cent., or about 34,000,000 belonged to European 
countries. The crest of this wave of expansion in membership was 
reached about the middle of 1920; by the next year a retrograde 
movement, caused chiefly by the severe trade depression, set in. 
The following figures show the numerical strength of trade-union¬ 
ism for the period 1913-1919-1921: ' 


Country lOh] 1019 1921 

Great Britam .... 4,173,000 8,024,000 S,024,0001 1919 

France . 1,027,000 2,500,01X) 2,500,000 J hgures 

Germany.4,513,000 11,000,000 13,000,000 

Italy./ . 972,000 1,800,000 3,027,000 

Czechoslovakia .. 1,301,000 2,000,000 

Russia . 3,029,000 5,220,000 


In addition to this remarkable growth in numbers, trade-union¬ 
ism in most European countries underwent equally important 
changes in scope,—particularly in relation to agricultural and non- 
manual workers,—^in organisation, and in political aspirations. 
All of these matters merit attention. 

British Trade-Unionism Since 1914. The first effect of the 
“industrial truce” proclaimed in England at the outbreak of the 
War was a temporary setback to the whole British labour move¬ 
ment. The enormous development of the munitions industry gave 
rise to problems affecting the status of the unions which it took 
much time and conscious effort to adjust. However, the unions of 
metal-workers soon were able greatly to increase their member¬ 
ship, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers growing from 161,000 

* Monthly Labour Review, U. S. Dept, of Labour, Jan*., 1922. These figures 
are onl\ approzimationB. 
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members in 1913 to almost 300,000 in 1918. The “dilution” of 
skilled labour with large contingents of unskilled workers, more¬ 
over, stimulated the development of “general workers' ” union'^, 
which, by 1920, contained as much as thirty per cent, of the total 
strength of British trade-unionism. During the later years of the 
war, nearly all the unions seeking general labourers became aflBli- 
ated with the National Federation of General Workers. Thih 
organisation grew to be the largest labour federation in Great 
Britain in point of affiliated membership. 

Similarly, for reasons already explained, organised labour made 
noteworthy inroads into rural England. In 1914, the National 
Agricultural Labourers' Union and the agricultural section of the 
General Workers' Union had less than 20,000 adherents; six years 
later their ranks were swollen to well over 300,000. In other 
words, the influence of intensive food production and the inade¬ 
quate minimum wage established during the war drove between 
one-third and one-half of the total number of men employed for 
wages in agriculture into the ranks of trade-unionism. Seemingly 
insuperable difficulties arising from the geographical dispersion of 
farm workers and their tendency to seek other and more lucrative 
callings were overcome by union organisers who scoured rural 
Britain. It is graphically related how they not only visited the 
public houses in search of recruits for the unions, but “entered the 
private domains of Royalty. ... In 1917 they boldly entered the 
gates of Windsor Castle and drew up an agreement signed by a 
Court functionary which gave the men working in the Royal park 
and farm an increase of 10s. a week. Here, every man, excepting 
two old men, joined the union.'' ^ No body of English workers was 
ever organised so rapidly. For the moment, moreover, they took 
on enough class-consciousness to stand behind the railway worker? 
in the great railway strike of 1919. That operating farmers, aho, 
made great strides in the direction of organisation is shown by the 
growth of the National Farmers' Union to a membership of 100,000 
by the end of the war. 

Agricultural unionism, however, suffered a discouraging decline 
in strength during the post-war period. Its ranks were reduced 
to 150,000 by 1921 and to less than 100,000 in the following ye^ir 
Unless some gigantic scheme of land nationisation can be put into 

*F. E. Green, History of the English Agricultural Lahourer (I^ndon 
1920\ 
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effect, it is at least doubtful whether the National Union of Agri¬ 
cultural Workers and similar bodies will be able to recover their 
strong war-time position. 

Even more striking than the advances made by rural unionism 
was the extraordinary spread of organisation among what is known 
in England as the ^'black-coafced proletariat.” It was this class, 
the middle and lower bourgeoisie, that had been least organisable 
before 1914. Its outlook remained essentially middle-class and its 
inclinations were rather individualistic than corporate. But nearly 
five years of mounting living costs and shrinking incomes brought 
750,000 of this salariat into strong organisations, many of which 
are tending to develop working-class sympathies in place of a 
narrow professionalism. These non-manual associations include 
thousands of clerks, shop assistants, bank and commercial em¬ 
ployees, industrial technicians, teachers, ac'tors, and the lower and 
middle ranks of civil servants. The various teachers’ organisa¬ 
tions, headed by the powerful National Union of Teacliers with a 
membership of over 100,000, are now virtually trade-unions in 
their outlook and tactics; others, like the British Medical Associa¬ 
tion, remain essentially professional bodies organised to defend 
their claims under the National Insurance Acts, or to draw up 
codes of rules governing the exercise of the professions concerned.^ 
In 1920 the National Federation of Professional, Technical, Ad¬ 
ministrative, and Supervisory Workers was formed—an organisa¬ 
tion that brought together as many as 300,000 members of scat¬ 
tered associations of this character. Naturally enough, many of 
the rank and file of the trade-union movement are still inclined 
to regard the professional workers, technicians, foremen, and 
supervisors, in spite of the fact that they are coming to be organ¬ 
ised increasingly along trade-union lines, as their “natural ene¬ 
mies;” but this antipathy seems destined to die out in the course 
of time.® 

British trade-unionism reached the peak of its strength in 1920 
when the total membership of the 215 unions affiliated with the 

_' The National Insurance Act of 1911 had put a la«'ge number of profes¬ 
sional men, like the *‘pancl doctors/’ into employment by state and local 
authorities, 

* Vt Cole, Organised Labour, 103. For a rnrefiil account of the development 

typical orannisatioiis of non-manuol workers in the countries of western 
Europe, see William MacDonald, The Intellectual Worker and his Work 
(New York, 1924), chaps. 12 and 13. 
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Trade-Unions Congress exceeded 6,500,000. Sixty per cent, of 
the adult male manual workers of the country, and twelve per 
cent, of its entire population, were contained within this powerful 
group of unions. Proportionately, this was a larger membership 
than in any other country on earth. Geographically, its strength 
was greatest in Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
northeast coast of England, the industrial belt of Scotland, South 
Wales, the Midlands, and London. The dominant force in the 
movement was then the ‘Triple Industrial Alliance,formed in 
1916, with a million and a half members, to secure joint action by 
the Miners^ Federation, the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
the Transport Workers’ Federation. While the emergence of such 
a pronounced tendency toward “one big union” created somewhat 
of a sensation at the time, the dramatic attempts of the Alliance 
to apply the new solidarity in strikes involving more than one 
industry met with signal failure in 1920-21. In the spring of the 
latter year occurred the famous “Black Friday” episode, when a 
general strike of the whole Alliance was called. But the railway- 
men and transport workers refused at the eleventh hour to support 
the miners, who were left alone. This failure virtually spelled 
the doom of the Triple Alliance. Real solidarity in action, com¬ 
ments Mr. G. D. H. Cole in reference to this incident, involves 
effective control. “Unions sometimes seem to want both freedom 
of separate action and effective co-ordination of control. In fact, 
they cannot have both.” ^ 

Following, and partly as a consequence of this discouraging de¬ 
feat, trade-union strength in Great Britain steadily dwindled. By 
1923 the aggregate number enrolled in the unions aflBliated with 
the Trades-Union Congress fell to less than 4,500,000. Since then, 
signs of a slight revival have been in evidence, but these can best 
be evaluated in connection with the political side of the British 
labour movement.® 

Present-Day Structure of British Trade-Unionism. Recent 
years have brought a number of significant changes in British 
trade-union structure and government. First of all, there has been 
a steady trend toward the amalgamation of small unions into 
large and powerful bodies. An act passed in 1917 permits the 
fusion of two or more unions, provided the proposal for fusion 
secures at least a twenty per cent, majority of union members 

* Cole, op. oii., 46. * See pp. 764-69. 
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voting on it, and provided, further, fifty per cent, of the total 
membership cast ballots.^ Between 1918 and 1924 consolidation 
proceeded so rapidly that by the latter year almost half of the 
total number of British trade-unionists was to be found in ten 
big unions, each with more than 100,000 members. Stated some¬ 
what differently, nine-tenths of the total membership was concen¬ 
trated in less than one-sixteenth of the total number of unions. 
According to Mr. Cole, not more than 100 unions actually exercise 
any effective influence in the work of the labour movement as a 
wholc.^ Amalgamation, however, is still far from reaching the 
limit of its possibilities. This was clearly indicated by the fact 
that in 1922 as many as fifty unions were parties to the negotia¬ 
tion of a comprehensive agreement for the engineering industry 
following the lock-out of that year. 

In the second place, industrial unionism has gained at the ex¬ 
pense of the older craft type since the war. This is especially true 
in the mining and railway industries, where large bodies of un¬ 
skilled workers are employed. A third type of organisation, 
known as “employment” unionism, has made its appearance here 
and there in the British labour world. It follows the general lines 
of employers' organisations and often cuts right across “union by 
industrj’’,” as, for example, in the unions of municipal and co-opera¬ 
tive employees. Employment unionism, however, seems less likely 
to attain wide development than that based upon the single 
industry in all its vertical stages. 

Thirdly, the constitutional powers of the Trades-Union Con¬ 
gress, with which four-fifths of British trade-unionists are affili¬ 
ated, have been appreciably increased.® While this body, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb so lucidly explain, is still “rather a parade of 
Trade Union forces than a genuine Parliament of Labour,” its 
ineffective Parliamentary Committee has been replaced by a 
General Council, which, since 1921, has met monthly, and W’hich 
at least approaches in authority a central executive. In 1920, 
moreover, the Congress gained prestige as the accepted spokesman 
for the whole British labour phalanx by successfully threatening 
a general strike to prevent the Lloyd George government from 
involving Britain in the Russo-Polish War then in progress. In 

»Before lOJT a two-thirds majority of the whole membership was necessary. 

* Op. Cl/., 23. 

*Then* is n Kc’ottisli Triides-TTnion Congress, with 250«000 members, and 
one in Ireland, with 200.000. 
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a different sphere of action, the Congress has also been successful 
in dealing with a considerable number of jurisdictional disputes 
between rival member unions, though its authority in this respect, 
according to most observers, remains woefully inadequate. “The 
Trade Union Movement has not yet evolved anything in the 
nature of Cabinet Government, based upon unity of policy among 
the chief administrators, nor do we see any approach to the Party 
System, which in our national politics alone makes Cabinet Gov¬ 
ernment possible.” ^ 

The fact is that as fusion and expansion in membership have 
increased the size of the unions, the general problem of democracy 
in large-scale government besets the labour movement. Loss of 
direct contact between union officials and the rank and file may, 
on the one side, permit the emergence of the organic evils of 
bureaucracy; excessive local autonomy and la(‘k of co-ordinated 
control tend, on the other, to disturb the unity of tlie movement 
in policy and in action. Democracy in industry, as will be ap¬ 
parent later on, is faced with most of the same perplexing prob¬ 
lems that lie in the path of achieving efficient political govern¬ 
ment under conditions of genuine popular control. 

The British Labour Party in Opposition. On its political side, 
the British labour movement since 1918 has had a truly phenom¬ 
enal development. From a party that enjoyed virtually no na¬ 
tional existence during the early part of the war, that was divided 
into two opposing sections on the issue of the war, it became in 
five short years the official parliamentary Opposition to His Maj¬ 
esty's Government, and a year later, by a characteristically peace¬ 
ful transition, it became His Majesty's Government itself. 

As early as June, 1918, the Labour Party, in official conference, 
voted decisively that “the existence of the political truce should 
no longer be recognised.” Henceforth, the party was free to con¬ 
test by-elections in the country and to criticise the Coalition in 
the House of Commons, although the Labour members of the 
Cabinet did not then resign.^ This same conference adopted the 
party’s reconstruction policy, which was widely published in the 
form of a celebrated pamphlet entitled Labour and the New Social 
Order. In its essence, this manifesto outlined “a deliberately 
thought out, systematic, and comprehensive plan for that imme- 

^ S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (1020 ed.), 002. 

*Mr Js XI. dynes, for example, remained Food Controller until 1018. 
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diate social rebuilding which any ministry, whether or not it de¬ 
sires to grapple with the problem, will be driven to undertake.” 
Genuine social reconstruction, according to Labour’s platform 
makers, depended upon four indispensable conditions: (1) the uni¬ 
versal enforcement of a national minimum standard of life, where¬ 
by every member of the community might be assured of ”all the 
requisites of healthy life and worthy citizenship” by improving 
and extending social legislation dealing with labour in factories 
and mines and transportation, with housing and public health, 
with education, and with uneiniiloyment; (2) the democratic con¬ 
trol of industry involving the immediate nationalisation of rail¬ 
ways, mines, and the production of electrical power under a system 
of administration that would allow workers both by hand and by 
brain effective participation in management; (3) a system of 
taxation that would not encroach ”on the prescribed national mini¬ 
mum standard of life of any family whatsoever,” but would pro¬ 
duce sufficient revenue mainly hy a liberal utilisation of direct 
levies on incomes above the cost of family maintenance, and par¬ 
ticularly, for the purpose of wiping out the gigantic war debt, on 
private fortunes in excess of specified amounts; and (4) the appro¬ 
priation of the surplus derived from nationali'^ation and taxation 
for the common good. It will be seen that these proposals, far 
from being revolutionary in character, looked merely toward “so¬ 
cialisation by degree” through constitutional channels. 

As a matter of fact, the scope of the party was deliberately 
broadened in 1918 to include producers by brain as well as by 
hand. “Intellectual” recruits—many of them from the Independ¬ 
ent Labour Party—were admitted to the ranks of the parlia¬ 
mentary labour fold. Accordingly, the enlarged party assumed a 
less and less purely trade-unionist complexion. In nearly every 
constituency, a locjil labour party was organised to unite trade- 
union branches in the trades councils with socialist societies. These 
local parties took over most of the electrical work previously 
performed by the trades councils. Party funds were to be ob^ 
tained from all affiliated unions, which paid fees partly to the 
National Labour Party, partly to the local party, and partly to 
the financing of candidates in the constituencies.^ 

' Incidentally, one of the uiifortunato by-productn of this system of party 
financing has been to restrict the held of choice for caudidaten mainly to trade- 
union officers and men able to underwrite their own campaigns 
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Labour^s steady growth in electoral strength is convincingly 
attested by election returns since 1918. Following its definite 
withdrawal from the Coalition Government in November, 1918, 
the party entered the “khaki” election of December with uniti'd 
ranks. In addition to the domestic policies outlined above, it 
proposed in its “Call to the People” a peace of conciliation, self- 
determination for Ireland and India, land natiomdisjition and 
complete adult suffrage. The result of the campaign, in which 
Labour contested 361 seats, was the return of 57 Labour members 
to the House of Commons and a Labour popular vote that 
mounted to 2,245,000, which was almost five times as large as the 
highest pre-war total. The “Hang the Kaiser” and “Make Ger¬ 
many Pay” slogans, however, stimulated the creation of so much 
hysteria in an electorate swollen by the first appearance of 8,000,- 
000 new voters, chiefly women, that Ramsay MacDonald, Philip 
Snowden, and other anti-war Labourites failetl of election. The 
nation went “Unionist” and the Lloyd CJeorgian Coalition enjoyed 
an overwhelming triumph. But economic distress, with its con¬ 
comitant outbreak of industrial disputes from 1919 to 1921, tended 
to undermine the supposedly impregnable position of the Govern¬ 
ment and give great impetus to the political labour movement. In 
1921 the Labour Party Conference and Trades-Union Congress 
adopted a co-ordination scheme to facilitate unity of policy and 
action throughout the movement. First, this s(‘hemc set up a 
National Joint Council, consisting of five representatives of the 
General Council of the Trades-Union Congress, five of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Labour Party, and five Labour members of 
the House of Commons; secondly, it established joint department^ 
for (1) research and information, (2) press and publicity, and (3) 
international affairs. This important step served to strengthen 
immensely the discipline and collective intelligence of labour as a 
political instrument. 

A striking series of Labour victories in numerous by-elections 
put the party into a militant mood for the general election of 
November, 1922, out of which it emerged with 144 seats in Par¬ 
liament, or nearly thirty more than were won by the old Liberal 
Party. Labour candidates standing in 414 constituencies polled a 
sweeping popular vote of over 4,200,000. While marked advances 
in strength were made in all the industrial districts, the high tide 
of the wave toward Labour was in Scotland, Yorkshire, and on 
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the northeast coast of England. Its ^'pacifist'' members were this 
time victoriously returned to Westminster, and Ramsay MacDon¬ 
ald was immediately chosen by his followers as leader of the 
official Opposition to the new Conservative Government of Mr. 
Bonar Law. The following March this Opposition dared chal¬ 
lenge, by open motion in the House, the whole existing economic 
and social order, and declared that when it became the Govern¬ 
ment of Britain it would attempt by progressive legislative action 
to replace the capitalist system with a co-operative common¬ 
wealth. Behind this notable resolution, moreover, stood a seem¬ 
ingly solid phalanx of four million voters in the country. 

British Labour as Britain’s Government. It was the sudden and 
ill-advised decision of Prime Minister Baldwin, in December, 1923, 
to appeal to the country for a definite mandate on protection and 
Imperial preference that gave Labour its first opportunity to form 
a Ciovernment. To be sure, twelve months of a so-called “tran¬ 
quillity” policy amidst acute economic discontent had generated 
widespread sulleimess among the working and middle classes. 
But more than anything else, it vras the “dear food” cr>^ that made 
possible an enthusiastic and whole-hearted co-operation of Lib¬ 
erals and Labourites in the constituencies. In this instance, quite 
in contrast to what had happened in the election of 1922, the tri¬ 
angular contests worked to the advantage of the Labour candi¬ 
dates. While no considerable overturn in popular votes took place, 
Labour succeeded in polling approximately thirty-one per cent, of 
the total and in returning 192 members to Parliament. With the 
158 seats won by the Liberals, it held a clear majority over the 
(Conservative^. Yet neither the Labour nor the Liberal Leaders 
were disposed to favour forming an open coalition of the two 
parties. How was this constitutional tangle, unprecedented in 
modem British parliamentary history, to be resolved? In true 
British fasliion, it was met by the formation of a Labour Govern¬ 
ment under Mr. MacDonald, a man who less than six years before 
had suffered general ostracism by British opinion because of his 
pacifist convictions. Here was a Cabinet, clearly in a minority in 
the House, whose lease of life would depend upon the sufferance of 
Liberal members. But the veteran Labour spokesmen—^MacDon- 
idd, Snowden, and Sidney Webb—decided to run the risk of in¬ 
curring the disillusionment of their rank and file rather than lose 
the chance to show the country that Labour could really govern 
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and that its policies were based upon the orderly processes of con^ 
stitutional change. They wanted especially to prove groundless 
the momentary alarms spread across the front page of the bour¬ 
geois press. 

The MacDonald Cabinet, containing almost as many men of 
^^ntellcctualist” background as of trade-union affiliations, re¬ 
mained in office a little less than a year. Strangely enough, its 
most outstanding achievements were in the domain of interna¬ 
tional affairs, where Mr. MacDonald was strikingly instrumental 
in securing the acceptance of the Dawes Reparations plan and in 
sponsoring, along with M. Ilcrriot, the Radical-Socialist Prime 
Minister of France, the League of Nations Protocol for Arbitra- 
tion, Security, and Disarmament, later to be rejected, however, by 
MacDonald’s successor at the Britisli Foreign Office. Fair-minded 
observers are agreed that Mr. MacDonald proved the ablest 
foreign minister Britain had had since the dawn of the twentieth 
century; it is certain that he did more in a brief ten months to 
minimize nationalist rancours and create good will in Europe than 
all his predecessors since the Armistice. 

In the domestic sphere, his (lovcrnment’s record was only half- 
completed when it was precipitated from office. As most of that 
record has already been examined in other connections, it need 
not be recounted here. Suffice it to say that the party could not 
press forward in Parliament any of its larger socialisation schemes. 
On the contrary, it was obliged to confine its working programme 
to a free trade budget, a moderate housing charter, a piece-meal 
unemployment policy, and extensions in the existing system of 
social insurance. All these measures were, in essence, only a con¬ 
tinuation of advanced Liberalism. ^ 

The Liberal party, however, refused to follow MacDonald in*^ 
his plan for the restoration of full diplomatic and commercial rela¬ 
tions with Soviet Russia. Upon the pretext of a suspended pros¬ 
ecution of a Communist editor, the Conservatives joined the Lib¬ 
erals in a vote of censure on October 8, and the Prime Minister, 
apparently against the advice of a section of his own Cabinet, 
decided to dissolve the House. In the election that followed, an 
emotional stampede swept the Conservatives back into power an^l 
reduced Labour’s parliamentary strength to 152 scats, although 
popular vote, larger than ever, showed a gain of about a million, 
the total reaching nearly 5,500,000. The bogey of Bolshevism) 
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aided the mysterious and sudden appearance of the '^Zinoviev 
letter,” seemed to bo the principal cause of Labour's defeat.^ But 
unless all signs fail, this defeat will prove only a temporary set¬ 
back. Reduced to a paltry forty seats, the Liberal Party appears 
to be in the process either of complete disintegration or of being 
definitively relegated to the status of a minor party.® It would 
seem to be a question of only a few years until the political labour 
movement will be strong enough to return to power as a majority 
instead of a minority Government, unless, what is rather unlikely 
to happen, the extremist elements in the party openly revolt 
against the leadership of the '^right wing” moderates and split 
the party. 

Recent Anti-Political Radicalism in Great Britain. In the 

aggregate, the British Labour party is probably the most con¬ 
servative of all the labour groups in contemporary Europe. While 
it is true that the Independent Labourites, from whom the party 
draws mu(‘h of its intellectual leadership, have openly espoused 
socialism as a doctrine and as a system, they have clung to par¬ 
liamentary government as the best, though not the only, method 
for furthering its adoption. Repeatedly, since the war, annual 
conferences of the Labour Party have refused to permit conj- 
munists to stand for Parliament or run for any local office under 
the Labour banner.® In fact, there is nothing to suggest that the 
typical British workingman of to-day is much more inclined to 
flirt with doctrinaire radicalism than before 1914. But a full- 
rounded picture of the recent tendencies of British workers de¬ 
mands that special attention be given to the recent rise of certain 
dissentient groups proposing anti-political action against the forces 
of the established capitalist order. 

The first phase of the anti-political movement developed among 
the miners of South Wales under the energetic leadership of Tom 


'This cominuiii(ntioii, purjiortiiiR to come from the Executive of the Com- 
mnnist Iiiternaliuiial nt Moscow, was nn appeal to the British Cominiinist 
Party to stir the vvorkiiif? niasses in Britain to revoluLioiini'y action against 
the existing social order. 

■At the time of writing (autumn of 1925), Mr. Lloyd George was inaugu¬ 
rating a campaign to rejuvenate the Liberal Party on .the issue of land nation- 
ulisatlon as outlined in ('hap. XXVI. 

• In 1924, at the Ijondon Conference of the Labour Party, affiliation with 
the Communist Party was rejected Ity a vote of 9,185,000 to 199,(KK); again, 
9t Liverpool in September, 11125, Labour refused to admit Communims by 
the overwhelming vote of 2,954,(KN) to .921,(MH1. 
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Mann. During the acute industrial unrest immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the war, a wave of syndicalism, fashioned some¬ 
what on the French model, swept over the workers in the Welsh 
mines. Mass strikes were instigated by their militant leaders 
looking toward ''direct action” by which workers^ control over 
industry was to be won. The tenets of this new revolutionary 
philosophy were graphically explained in Tom Mann's The Miners' 
Next Step, a syndicalist brochure which attained wide circulation 
among certain groups of trade-unionists in 1911-13. While this 
outburst of syndicalist agitation soon largely subsided, it gave 
birth to two other movements closely related to it in purpose and 
tactics. The first may be called, for want of a better name, in¬ 
dustrial unionism. It was this that paved the way for the forma¬ 
tion in 1916 of the Triple Alliance, to which we have already had 
occasion to refer. Here the "one big union” idea, akin to American 
"I. W. W. ism,” was dominant. By a process of internal agitation, 
existing unions were to be fused into a single all-inclusive indus¬ 
trial unit that could take over the operation of production and 
thereby dispense with the institutions of political government. 
As we have seen, industrial unionism did make appreciable head¬ 
way during and after the war; but the ultimate anti-])olitical ob¬ 
jective of these Marxian propagandists made little favourable 
appeal to British trade-unionists generally. 

The second movement engendered by the pre-war syndicalist 
flare-up in South Wales had at once a more subtle and a more 
widespread influence upon British labour thought and action. 
This was guild-socialism. Aptly characterised as "a half-way 
house between socialism and syndicalism,” the philosophy of guild- 
socialism was developed mainly by a group of brilliant intellec¬ 
tuals in sympathy with the larger aspirations of organised labour 
in the hope of reconciling the existence of unavoidable political 
authority with workers' control of industry. Two books appearing 
just before the war contain the original proposals of the guild- 
socialists: one of these was S. G. Hobson's National Gmlds, Ihc 
other, G. D. H. Cole’s The World of\ Labour. Apart from diffir- 
ences of detail, these two writers were agreed in suggesting that the 
political state was unfit to take charge of large-scale industruil 
enterprise because of the inherent evils of political burcaucriu v 
They ingeniously proposed, therefore, that the community shouM 
be divided, so to speak, into two distirH “states”: (1) the 
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dustrial, in whicli production should be controlled and operated 
by a series of workers^ guilds centering a national guild congress; 
and (2) the political, whose sphere of action and control should 
be reduced to matters affecting the consuming population gener¬ 
ally, such as education, justice, and foreign affairs. In other 
words, the theory of guild-socialism holds that human personality 
can be dissected into a series of functions, each of which ouglit 
to be self-governing. 'The State should own the means of pro¬ 
duction; the guild should control the work of production.’^’ The 
guilds were to emerge from existing trade-unions of the industrial 
type, including brain as well as manual workers. The workshop 
was to replace the locality as the primary unit of organisation, 
and local guilds were to be federated regionally and nationally. 
At the top of this hierarchical structure, where was final control 
to be lodged? On this point, the guild-socialist school differed, 
Mr. Hobson believing in the ultimate sovereignty of the political 
state over the guilds, Mr. Cole insisting that final control must 
come in a co-ordinating body representing both the organised 
producers and the organised consumers. In subsequent writings, 
however, Mr. Cole envisaged the formation of various communal 
guilds to take over social services, like education and public 
health, which arc now handled by local governmental institutions.* 
As matter of fact, one finds it exceedingly difficult to understand 
precisely what would be the po.sition of the political state in a 
guild-socialist scheme of social organisation. 

Aside from its contribution to social theory, the practical value 
of the guild-socialist movement lay mainly in its emphasis upon 
tlie need of organising production so as to make the personality 
of the wage-earner and salaried worker significant in the process. 
In 1915 a National Guilds League was established as a propa¬ 
gandist body, whose aim it was to bring about an eventual re¬ 
organisation of the trade-union world so as to give the workers 
effective participation in the control of industry. Schemes for 
union amalgamation along industrial lines were pressed to the 
fore, although the Guild-Socialists never exerted as much actual 
^influence upon the fusion movement as did the Industrial Union¬ 
ists. After the Russian Revolution of 1917, the former split into 

^6. D. H. Cole, Sflf-Oovemment in Industry (London, 1017), 109. 

^Gf. oRperially hie Guild f^ocialism Restated, (London, 1920'i, and SocuU 
’theory (New York, 1020). 
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two groups: one, the “left wing,’^ going bodily into the Communist 
camp; the other, more moderate in method and aspiration, con¬ 
centrating its attention upon building guilds* experiments, which, 
as wc have already seen, have not as yet reached more than an 
ephemeral development.^ Indirectly, however, the guild-socialist 
movement has markedly stimulated the demand for workers* con¬ 
trol reflected in the trade-unionist proposals of recent years for 
nationalisation of the mines and of the railways. 

In the sphere of workshop organisation, moreover, guild-socialist 
agitation, combined with the temporary suspension during the war 
of trade-union practices and rules, gave rise to another exceedingly 
significant development in the form of the shop stewards* move¬ 
ment. In a certain sense, this movement may almost be said to 
have affected the whole European labour world. In (ireat Britain, 
“as the engineering and kindred industries were gradually adapted 
to the mass production of munitions of war,** the workers keenly 
felt the need of an organised channel through which they might 
articulately voice their grievances and formulate their point of 
view on the vexing questions of management and working con¬ 
ditions that were constantly emerging.^ After the Clyde strike 
of 1915, workers* committees sprang up to represent, unofficially 
if not officially, all the engineering shops in the district. It was 
chiefly the younger generation of trade-unionists, some of them 
Guild-Socialists, others Communists, that furnished the dynamics 
for the creation of these committees, which gradually spread 
throughout industrial Britain. They were, in other words, the con¬ 
sequence of a fermentation set in motion by a militant minority; 
at the outset, moreover, they had no constitutional relation to tlic 
official trade-union organisation. Later, in 1917, attempts were 
made to “constitutionalise** the movement, but the most ambitious 
of them, an agreement between the Engineering Employers* Feder¬ 
ation and the Engineering Trades-Unions for the recognition of 
shop stewards and their participation in the determination of 
workshop questions, was never finally ratified. The hope enter¬ 
tained by the “left wing** militants of establishing a new form 

*Cf. G. 1). II. Cole, “A Final Word on the Biiildini? Guilds/’ Lahour 1//^- 
Peb., 1922, and "The Guild Movement in Great Britain,” Internai, Lab. 

Aug., 1922. 

■G. I). II. Cole, Workshop Organisation (London and New York, 1923). 
This book gives a comprehensive analysis of the development of the shop 
steward movement. 
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of industrially unified labour organisation that could and would 
replace the traditional type of British trade-union was not realised. 
The shop steward movement “remained a 'ginger* organisation 
within the Trade Union movement, and led to no break away from 
its ranks.” ^ After the disappearance of the abnormal conditions 
■of the war period, the “unofficial** workers* committees rapidly dis¬ 
integrated; although the shop stewards themselves remained as 
important additions to official trade-union machinery. The scat¬ 
tered remnants of the unofficial shop stewards* movement aligned 
themselves by 1920 with the newly formed British Communist 
Party and became openly revolutionary in purpose and tactics. 
It is highly probable, however, that the achievement of anything 
like effective democracy in British industry will in large measure 
depend upon the elaboration and extension of experiments in work¬ 
shop organisation similar to those made during the war period. 
But before very much progress can be made toward this goal, 
prosperity will, in part at least, have to return to Britain. 

In this connection, mention must be made of the British (lovcm- 
ment’s war-time effort to foster better relations bctw(‘en emjiloyers 
and employees by the establishment of so-called Joint Industrial 
Councils. Recognising the vital importance of securing the full 
co-operation of the trade-unions in the industries mobilised for 
war purposes, the Covernment as a part of its general reconstruc¬ 
tion plans, set up in 1916 the Whitley C'ornmittee, which urgently 
recommended that each industry’ organise councils in which em¬ 
ployers and workers would have ecpuil representation.“ These 
councils, according to the first report of the Committee ci)provcd 
by the Cabinet in the autumn of 1917, were designed to satisfy 
the current demand for workers* control. In actual fact, only the 
relatively unorganised industries took the Government’s i)roposals 
seriously, and the joint councils which were actually established 
in 1918 and thereafter served merely the modest purpo‘*c of formal 
negotiating machinery on a national scale in certain branches of 
industry.® Neither organised employees nor organised labour, 
though for opposite reasons, was inclined to favour this form of 
^ joint industrial machinery. It has been only in certain branches 

*0. D. n. Cole, Workshop Orffanisation (Ijondon and Now York, 1923), 37. 

“Mr. Spoakor Whitley woh the rhairman of the fonimittee. 

“The Labour Year Hook for lints (pp. some 73 Joint In- 

flustriul rouiicil.'i formod betwoi'ii Nov., 191H, iiiid July, 1921, on the basis 
of the Whitley Report; nearly 20 of them have since ceased to function. 
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of government employment, where Civil Service Whitley Councils 
were established in 1919, that the Whitley scheme has given 
promise of real utility or permanent success. 

The Disruption of French Labour Unity. As in England, war¬ 
time conditions in France had the effect of enormously expanding 
the strength of organised labour. In 1913 the Confederation 
generate da Travail could muster but 400,000 enrolled members. 
Seven years later its membership approximated 2,400,000, a growth 
of 600 per cent. Closely allied with it were the Federation dcs 
Fonctionnaires (Federation of Civil Scr\"ants), witli 300,000 mem¬ 
bers, and the Union syndicate des Ingcnicurs ct Tevhnicicns de 
VlndustriCj du Commerce, ct de VAgriculture, with eleven regional 
sections and six divisions. The spread of organisation among non- 
manual workers led also to the establishment shortl}^ after the wai 
of two federations representing nearly every intellectual occupa¬ 
tion in France, notably dramatic and musical art, education, let¬ 
ters, the press, the liberal jirofessions, pure and applied science 
and commercial and industrial technicians. These federations 
were (1) Les Compagnons de VInielligence, founded in 1919 with 
3,000 members, and (2) the Confederation des Travailleurs in- 
tellectncls, organised a year later with about 185,000 member^. 
France, in fact, has taken the lead among all European countries 
in the formation of national organisations of brain workers.’ In 
the C. G. T., the leading federations in 1920 included the fol¬ 
lowing; ^ 


Federation 

Local Unions 

Members 

Transport workers. 

. 4G8 

237,500 

Building trades. 

. 270 

184,000 

Textile workers. 

. 72 

30,000 

Metal workers . 

. 258 


Publishing industry .... 

. 116 

12,000 


The only field of labour which did not experience marked growth 
in organisation was agriculture, where the total membership of the 
agricultural syndicats increased only about 50,000 during the 
period 1914-20, giving an aggregate strength of 1,083,000 in 1920.’' 

The year 1920 marked the high tide of the numerical expansion 
of the French Syndicalist movement. In May of that year, tlic ' 
*lt is conservatively estimated that organisations of this character in 
western Europe contain a total membership approaching 2,000,iKK). Cf. Mac 
Donald, op. cit., 299 ff. 

*J. Lescure, “Le Mouvement ouvrier,” Revue d^Econ. pol., March, 1020. 

* Intemat. Rev, Agr. Econ., Sept,, 19^. 
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C. G. T., under the pressure of the extremist element among the 
railway workers, reluctantly gave the order for a general strike, 
into which the working-class was plunged without sufficient prepa¬ 
ration. “The railwaymen were to go out on May 1; the C. G, T. 
would declare dockers, sailors, and miners on strike from May 
3rd; and the rest of the workers of the country were to remain at 
work. The intention was that while the railway-strike stopped 
the transport of food, and the sailors and dockers prevented pro¬ 
visions and other commodities from leaving the ports, the rest of 
the workers should continue to work in order to consume as much 
as possible and thereby to diminish the stocks of food and other 
necessities as rapidly as possible.^ ^ But the young left-wing 
leaders who had forced the older and more moderate officers of 
the C. G. T., like Jouhaux and Dumoulin, into the strike, had 
failed to count on the fierce resistance of the bourgeoisie on the one 
ride, and on the defection of considerable groups of organised 
workers from the execution of the strike programme on the other. 
Not only did this ambitious attempt at “direct action’* end in 
egregious failure, but the determined attitude of the Millerand 
Government in the presence of the threatened tie-up of the coun¬ 
try’s economic life menaced the whole syndicalist movement with 
disruption. Many of the strike leaders were imprisoned, and the 
C. G. T. lost prestige with the working masses of the country to 
such an extent that its membership dwindled from over 2,000,000 
(at the Congress of Lyons in 1919) to approximately 1,000,0U0 
(at the Congress of Orleans in 1920). The anti-revolutionary 
“yellow” symiicats, moreover, showed a notable increase both in 
numbers and in influence among the more conservative working¬ 
men. 

It was an open secret that a spirited struggle between moderates 
and sympathisers with the Moscow International was in progress 
for control of the French syndicalist movement. After the Armis¬ 
tice, the C. G. T., as the dominant force representative of the eco¬ 
nomic side of the French labour movement, had, as it were, refined 
its former exclusively “direct actionist” programme by the forma¬ 
tion of a “new technique,” which took account, for the first time, 
of the repeated charge brought against syndicalism that it did not 
look beyond the militant general strike to the technical adminis- 

*B. G. de Montsomery, British and Continental Labour PoUey (liondon, 
1922), 57. 
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tration of industry by the workers, once “direct action^^ had 
achieved success.^ Sobered by the war and its depressing after- 
math, the directing officials of the Confederation proceeded to work 
out an elaborate plan for the reconstruction of society througli 
economic self-government as a necessary prelude to any wholesale 
abolition of the wage-system. At the Lyons Congress Jield in 
September, 1919, resolutions were adopted calling for the national¬ 
isation of all the means of transport, the mines, water-power, and 
the large institutions of credit, with joint (‘ontrol of each by the 
producers and consumers. Here may be detected signs of the 
partial doctrinal rapprochement of orthodox syndicalism and state 
socialism which was taking place in France, as well as elsewhere 
in western Continental Europe, during the first years following the 
war. A system of economic councils in the departments, centering 
in a National Economic Council, on cacli of which members of 
the C. G. T. and the syndkats were to be represented, was en¬ 
visaged as the means of bringing into intimate collaboration all the 
active elements in the productive process; not only the manual 
workers, but the technicians, organised in their “U. S. T. I. C. A.,” 
the consumers, represented by the Federation nationale den Co¬ 
operatives, and the civil servants, as associated in the Fideration 
des Fonctionruiircs. In line with this obviously complex and op¬ 
portunist programme, a National Economic Council was actually 
inaugurated by the C. G. T. in January, 1920, after it had refused 
to participate in a similar council, merely advisory in character, 
constituted by governmental decree in August of the previous 
ycar.^ This Council created by the C. G. T. was' administratively 
divided into nine sections dealing with such things as industrial 
production, finance and credit, agricultural j)roduction, social life, 
public education, and the distribution of wealth. Duiing 1920, it 
drew up various reconstruction schemes based upon the principle*^ 
outlined above; but it proved to be an abortive experiment which 

*The new orientation of French Syniiicnlism is brilliantly diagnosed in 
Maxinie Leroy's Lra Techniques nouvelles du SyndiraHsme (Paris, 1021). 

■Early in 102.'5, the French Government instituted (by decree) anotb^‘i 
National Economic Council, representing (1) population and consumption, 
(2) labour, and (3) capital; the members are chosen by functional ore.iin 
sations selected from each of these categories by the Government, 
the one projected in 1910, this Council was given advisory powers oiil.\ 

Wtss attached to the Prime Minister’s Department. In the main, it was 
received by Freneh labour. Cf. U. Pfeard, “The German and French Ecniie 
mic Councils,” Internat, Labour Rev., June, 1925. 
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won substantial support neither from tlic Frcncli public at large 
nor from the revolutionary clique constantly growing more and 
more restive at the prospect of compromising with constitutional 
methods of reform. 

To the setback rccei\'ed by the failure of the general strike of 
May was added the demoralising effect of the legal dissolution of 
the C. G. T. in (Jclober. During the course of the strike, the 
Government had taken proceedings to prosecute the officials of 
the organisation for infringement of ihc Act of 1884 “which limited 
the object of the syndicates and unions of professional syndicates 
exclusively to tlio study and defence of their economic, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural interests.” ^ Not only had the 
C. G. T. admitted lower-grade civil sen'ants to its ranks, with 
the result that they conducted concerted agitation for higher sala¬ 
ries, but it had openly campaigned for political amnesty and 
against Frencli intervention in Russia, besides organising a “polit¬ 
ical strike.” On all these counts, in the eyes of the (Jovernment, 
the organisation was held to have violated the law to which it 
owed its corporate existence. The result w^‘ls the “dissolution of 
the C. G. T, was ordered and a small fine inflicted on each of the 
trustees of the Confederation.” ^ This jiction led to a drastie 
rceonstruetion of the labour organisation tlie following year by 
the expulsion from its fold of the Bolshevistic elements, which, 
after the Congress of Orleans, had created a Revolutionary Syndi¬ 
calist Committee whose function it was to undermine the position 
of the “right wing” by a process of “boring from within.” It or¬ 
ganised communist nuclei wherever possible in the local unions 
and federations, and carried on ceaseless flirtation with Moscow. 
At the Lille Congress of the C. G. T., held in June, 1921, this “left 
wing” minority v'as able to secure 1,352 votes against the oflBcial 
1,572. But this was not cnougli for control. Accordingly, the 
Revolutionaries called a congress of their own, which met in Paris 
in December “to save the unity of the C. G. T.” This Congress, 
in which over 1,500 unions participated, called upon the National 
Executive Committee of the C. G. T. to cancel the expulsions it 
had decreed in September. This, however, the latter categorically 
^de Montgomery, op. vit., 58. 

01. TJie C. (i. T., in defiance of the action of the French Senate 
a few inonflw I'l'Toru not to grant legal recognition to syndicates of state 
employ cm, liua pr i^vedod to orgiinise precinely such syiidicateH. This. oTipcr 
<entJy, was the leitral grievance of the (Government. 
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refused to do. The long-impending rupture in the ranks of French 
labour thereby became a reality. 

The Situation of French Labour since 1921. At no time since 
the schism of 1921 has the French syndicalist movement presented 
a united front. The dissentients from the C. C. T. definitely 
organised themselves into a rival body which took the name of 
Confederation generale du Travail unitaire, in view of its goal oi 
“unity”—a militant unity, to be sure, in diametrical opposition 
to the constructive reformist programme of the old C. G. T. Tin*- 
new organisation held its first annual conference at St. Etienne 
in June, 1922, when some 300 delegates represented between three 
and four hundred thousand members. Dissension, however, at 
Dnce appeared. An anarchist-syndicalist group showed that it 
highly mistrusted the communistic aims of the majority by voting 
against affiliation with the Red International of Trjide Unions at 
Moscow. This affiliation was nevertheless ratified by the new 
National Committee of the C. G. T. U. at its meeting in March. 
1923, by a vote of 75 to 23. Internal divisions continued to 
weaken the position of the new organization, and by 1924 its total 
membership fell to 250,000.^ 

The C. G. T. rejected overtures made by its militant rival earl> 
in 1923 for reunion. The former decided that “the C. G. T. U. 
members should either return to the C. G. T. or disaffiliate [with 
the Red International] if a unity congress were to be convened.” ^ 
The moderate leaders like Jouhaux and Dumoulin were unwilling 
to permit the trade-union movement to pass under the domination 
of the Communists. At the Paris Congress in January steps were 
taken, moreover, to bring about a greater degree of organic co¬ 
ordination in policy and action. It was decided, for instance, that 
the National Committee alone could in the future organise general 
strikes or strikes involving more than one industry, and that a new 
system of “progressive representation” of the member unions 
should be instituted as follows: one vote per a membership of 
70 to 50; two votes for a membership from 51 to 100; three, for 
101 to 250; five, for 501 to 1,000; and one additional vote for every 
2,000 or fraction in excess of 1,000.® The policy of C. G. T. re- 

^Annuaire g^ndral (1924), p. 87. 

* Labour International Year Book (London, 1923), 91. 

•Cf. Ch. Dulot, “The Present Position in the Freiieh Trade Union More 
nient,” Internat. Lab. Rcr., May, 1923. 
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mains reformist in character, looking toward the systematic 
organisation of the processes of production after the necessary 
technical researches have moulded workable plans of administering 
such an organisation on the basis of workers* control, sound bud¬ 
getary autonomy, and freedom from the interference of political 
bureaucracy. The organisation is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Office, and 
maintains close co-operation with the Amsterdam International 
of Trade-Unions. How its effective strength has been reduced is 
attested by the fact that out of 13,000,000 wage-earners and sala¬ 
ried employees in present-day France, probably not more than 
three-quarters of a million are enrolled in the ranks of the Con- 
federation. In the face of the recent persistent attacks by French 
employers upon the eight-hour day and high wage standards, the 
resistance of French trade-unionism has accordingly been woefully 
weak. 

There are two other minor groups of organised workers in 
France to which brief reference must be made. One is the Catholic 
trade-union movement, represented by the Fednation frangaise 
des Syndicate d'Employes catholiqms, wdth a membership of about 
40,000, and by the Confederation frangaise des Travaillears 
chretiens, which comprises twenty-three local and district associa¬ 
tions and seven craft federations. The total strength of these 
organisations was estimated in 1923 to be approximately 125,000. 
Internationally, they arc affiliated with the Christian Trade Union 
International at the Hague; domestically, their demands are con¬ 
cerned with the maintenance of the eiglit-hour day and of com¬ 
prehensive national insurance for the workers. Organised on a 
frankly confessional basis, they make the claim of having the 
“exclusive” right to speak in defence of the French workers—a 
claim, of course, which is sconunl by the more powerful C. G. T. 
and C. G. T. U. 

The other minor group is represented by the Conseil profession- 
nel de Legislation sociale et de Travail, and may be characterised 
as the “Independent Trade Union Movement.*' The bulk of its 
adherents comes from the ranks of salaried employees, chiefly in 
banks and retail establishments, whose primary interest lies in 
the maintenance of an eight-hour day, a Saturday half-holiday, 
and co-partnership. With this end in view, the organisation men¬ 
tioned above has proposed the creation of a hierarchy of joint 
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councils—local, district, and national—for the purpose of drawing 
up collective wage agreements and acting as agencies of concilia¬ 
tion in disputes between employees and employers. If such a pro¬ 
gramme deserves to be called syndicalism at all, it is obviously a 
mild, evolutionary variety.^ 

French Socialism in Politics since the War. An eminent Bel¬ 
gian Socialist, writing in 1925 about the vicissitudes of European 
socialism during the past decade, makes the following significant 
observation: “A kind of doctrinal amalgamation has gone on. 
. . . German socialism has become less doctrinaire, French social¬ 
ism, under the influence of the Guesdists, has come closer to 
Marxism, the socialism of the Independent Labour Party has 
almost completely conquered the world of British Labour. No 
longer is there merely international unity of organisation among 
the parties which advocate social democracy; there is also a grow¬ 
ing measure of unity in their programmes.” ^ So far, at least, as 
French Socialist parties are concerned, the events of the past few 
years undoubtedly reveal a distinct rapprochement to the Marxist 
mould. As we have already seen, the overwhelming majority of 
the members of the Unified and Independent Socialist parties gave 
full support to the French (Tovernment’s war policies until the last 
year or two of the conflict. Nevertheless, the effect of those long 
years of disillusionment was not only to undermine party disci¬ 
pline, but to reduce the enrolled membership of the Unified Social¬ 
ist Party from over 90,000 to probably not more than one-third 
that number. Workingmen found it difficult to pay their party fees, 
and there was little incentive during war-time to think about 
grandiose social reforms. But the Armistice brought an upward 
movement in party strength, especially after the decision in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1920, to return to a policy of political “isolation.” “The 
Party wishes to bear in mind,” the resolution passed by the official 
Congress went on to say, “its solemn repudiation of any attempt 
at confusion or any other device threatening to veil class antag¬ 
onism. Consequently, it emphatically repeats its intention to re¬ 
fuse, not only to participate in any bourgeois government, but also 


^That it may not always remain thus may be inferred from the outbreak 
of a austuined atrike of more than 15,0t)0 bank clerks in Faria, Nantes, Bor 
deaiix, and other citieH in July, 1025. 

■JG. Vandervelde, “Ten Years of Socialism in Duropc,” Foreign Affairs 
(New York), July, 1925. 
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in any alliance conducive to the merging of its programme with 
that of other political parties.” ^ The results of the elections of 
1919 however, had been a severe disappointment to socialist hopes. 
The parliamentary strength of the Unified Socialists fell from 102 
deputies to 68, although their popular vote was about 300,000 
larger tlian in 1914. The newly formed National Republican Bloc 
profited heavily from the operation of the bizarre French electoral 
law of 1919 in a campaign in which old party lines were badly 
confused and in which war psychology swept thousands of voters 
into the fold of llic conservative parties.- Moreover, the marked 
Catholic revival following the war reacted unfavourably for the 
radical parties of the Left, which were still associated, in the 
popular sense, with the old policy of '^anti-clericalism.” 

Faced with the prospect of several years of Government by the 
"reactionary” Bloc national, the moderate and extreme Socialists 
came to a definite parting of the ways at the Tours Congress of 
December, 1920. On this occasion, Cachin (the editor of 
Ulhimanite) and Frossard, who had been dihpatched to investi¬ 
gate the situation in Soviet Russia, w<*re able to round up a major¬ 
ity, by a vote of 3,208 to 1,022, for adherence to the Third Inter¬ 
national. It was on this issue that the split came, the extremists 
subsequently organising themselves as the French Communist 
Party. In the Chamber of Deputies, however, the Communists' 
voting strength was only thirteen, as against more than fifty for 
the "ofHcial” Socialist minority, which retained its old name and 
electoral programme. But outside Parliament, the Left AVing, led 
by Cachin and Frossard, appeared to dominate the socialist move¬ 
ment, tor the enrolled member.^hip of the Communists at the end 
of 1921 was estimated at approximately 130,000, while the Right 
Wing, whose chief leaders were Leon Blum and Jean Longuet, 
the latter a grandson of Karl Marx, could muster only about 
50,000 adherents. The next year witnessed a sharp decline in 
Cummunist strength largely because of internal dissensions in 
their own ranks; a considerable number, among them Frossard, 
seemed "still unwilling to break with the traditions of the old 

'^Report of the Congress (at Strasbourif), p. 562, quoted in de Montgomery, 
op. vit, 30. 

■If the number of Soc-ialist seats had been proportional to the popular 
'ote, the number would have bem 131 insteiid of 68. Cf. Ogg, The Qovern- 
of Riirope (Revised ed , New York, 1920), pp. 424-427, for a brief 
exposition of the operation of the French electoral law of 1919. 
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Socialist Party.” ^ When the Poincare Government launched its 
policy of occupying the Ruhr (January, 1923), the Communists, 
naturally, were the first political group in France to interpose a 
vehement protest. In fact, their contact with Moscow apparently 
encouraged them to believe that they could triple their parlia¬ 
mentary representation in the general elections of May, 1924; but 
once more they were doomed to disappointment, only twenty-nine 
of their candidates, chiefly from the metropolitan district around 
Paris, escaping defeat. While spasmodic outbursts of Communist 
agitation continue to becloud the political and economic horizon 
of France, the hold of extremist doctrines upon the French work¬ 
ingman, which was never more than a precarious one, seems to 
have little chance of developing permanence.^ 

On the other hand, political events in 1924 so shaped themselves 
as to place the Socialist groups, properly speaking, in a stronger 
position than at any time since 1914. Brought into a working 
alliance for electoral purposes, the Radical-Socialists, under the 
leadership of Edouard Herriot, and the ”officiar’ Socialists, with 
Leon Blum at their hciid, aided by the small group of Republican 
Socialists, were able to defeat the Poincarist National Bloc at the 
polls and place the liberal Herriot Government in power. In the 
new Chamber the Socialists had 102 seats; the Radical-Socialists 
139; and the Republican-Socialists, 35. In keeping with the reso¬ 
lution made in 1920, M. Blum and his followers refused, however, 
to participate in the Herriot Government, and reserved the right 
to vote as they saw fit on each issue as it presented itself. There 
was no merging of the orthodox socialist programme with the re¬ 
formist liberalism of the bourgeois parties. That the new Bloc des 
Gauches was therefore an unstable coalition and might at any 
time disintegrate was instanced by the frequency with which the 
Herriot Government narrowly averted defeat in Parliament, partly 
due to the abstention of the Socialists from voting on certain 
“questions of confidence,” during the year or thereabouts it re¬ 
mained in power.® 

'Frossard resiKoed bis position as General Secretary, us well as a member 
of the party, in .Ian., 

' Eariy in 1925, the Government announced it was preparing drastic action 
against the reported plans for a communist uprising in connection with the 
arrival of the new Soviet Ambassador. But the agitation soon subsided. 

* On June 28, for instance, the Socialists abstained from voting on M. ITer 
riot’s request for credits to meet the expenses of the Ruhr occupation. Had 
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In view of the obvious disunity in the political aspirations and 
organisation of the contemporary French labour movement, a sum¬ 
mary statement of its professed working policies to-day is indeed 
a difficult undertaking. Not only does the economic side of the 
movement remain much more sharply separated from the political 
than is true in the British movement, but, as we have just seen, 
there arc distinct divisions inio moderate and extremist wings on 
each side. Perhaps, however, it is fair to consider the last pro¬ 
gramme adopted by the Socialist Party before the schism of 1921 
as indicative of the general orientation of the movement during 
the early post-war years. In this programme, the Marxist in¬ 
fluence upon recent French socialist thouglit was revealed by the 
emphasis placed upon the necessity of using all the means, direct 
as well as politicalj at the disposal of Socialists if a new social 
order was to be established. Private ownership and the wage- 
system must be abolished, preferably by peaceful methods, but if 
necessary, by forcible action. When this social revolution came,— 
and it ought not come until the organiser! workers were capable ot 
administering the technical side of a co-operative commonwealth, 
—it would probably turn out that ‘'the power ol the proletariat 
would ... be placed in the hands of a dictator. Tliis would, how¬ 
ever, be only a provisional and temporary arrangement. Tlie poli¬ 
tical leadership of society would gradually be taken over by the 
permanent institutions of the Socialist Party as at present estab¬ 
lished.” ^ In preparation for such a social revolution, the following 
transitional steps were advocated: (1) in the political sphere—uni¬ 
versal suffrage regardless of sex, thoroughgoing proportional rev¬ 
olution (to replace the hybrid system of 1919 from which the 
Socialists had suffered much), amnesty for war-time political of¬ 
fenders, and decentralisation of the bureaucratic administrative 
system of the Republic; (2) in the social and economic sphere— 
progressive reduction of the hours of labour, legally established 
minimum wages, full recognition of the rights of syndicats, includ¬ 
ing those of state employees, and co-operative organisation in agri¬ 
culture; and (3) as the bases of a sound policy of post-war recon¬ 
struction—the imposition of excess profits taxes, a capital levy, 
and the exploitation and control by the state or municipalities of 

it not been for support from the Right, the Ministry would have fallen ok 
that, as well as on numerous other, occasions. 

^de Montgomery, op. cit., 38, 
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such vital services as transportation, mining, shipping, water¬ 
power, banking, and insurance.^ 

While it is evident that these proposals, taken in the aggregate, 
smack less of pre-war syndicalist intransigeance than of socialist 
revisionism, one is inclined to doubt whether the traditionally 
conservative tendencies of the small shopkeeper and peasant in 
France give promise of their adoption, apart from certain measures 
in the field of social legislation also advocated by non-socialist 
liberal groups, in the immediate future. Certainly the wholly 
abnormal conditions that have accompanied France’s struggle 
toward economic and fiscal rehabilitation have not been propitious 
for the advan(*e of doctrinaire radicalism. Its chief influence— 
and by no means an unimportant one—has been to moderate the 
chauvinistic policies of the Bloc national since 1918. 

German Labour in the Transition from Empire to Republic. 
In sharp contrast with the French, the Oerman labour movement 
since 1918 has been the principal motivating force in the dramatic 
course of domestic political events. That is to say, its economic 
and political aspects have been so inextricably intertwined that it 
is almost impossible to consider them, as we have done in the case 
of the British and French movements, as organically distinct 
things. For that reason, we will narrate the onward sweep and 
subsequent quiescence of the new Germany’s working-class move¬ 
ment largely as a single story. 

As has already been indicated, the bulk of the German trade- 
unions had maintained an attitude of political neutrality during 
the earlier stages of the conflict which was to culminate in the 
shattering of the Hohenzollem Empire. Many of them had, in 
fact, aided the Government in suppressing anti-war strikes that 
broke out here and there. Consequently, the unions secured for 
the first time full legal recognition, and received as well direct 
representation in the personnel of the Government’s bureau of food 
control and other ofi&ces dealing with the labour problem. How¬ 
ever, as an early military victory faded beyond each new horizon, 
the Social Democrats grew increasingly restless. In the spring 
of 1916, a strong Minority group, led by Hasse and Bernstein, 
definitely deserted the Majority, under the leadership of Ebert 

^ It 1 b significant, however, that even the Radical-Socialists, in Congress at 
Nice in the autumn of 1925, officially adopted the capital levy as a part of 
their party program. This shows the siircud of socialistic ideas in Franca 
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and Scheidemanii, and announced itself unalterably opposed to 
the continuance of the war. Liebknecht, in particular, became viru¬ 
lently aggressive in attacking the Government’s policy. “When 
on May Day, 1916, he shouted in the Potsdamerplatz, ‘Down with 
the war, down with the Government,’ he was arrested and impris¬ 
oned. The difference between the Majority and Minority was 
that the former were Germans first and Socialists afterwards, 
while the latter were Socialists before they were Germans.” * By 
the following year, what with the effect of the Russian Revolution 
and the entry of the United States into the war, both groups of 
Socialists insistently demanded that the Government publicly an¬ 
nounce a policy that “could pave the way to peace” on terms that 
would preserve the territorial integrity of Germany.* The Majority 
Socialists constituted the driving force behind the famous Reichs¬ 
tag resolution of 1917 for a “peace by understanding,” which re¬ 
ceived substantial support, moreover, from the Centrum and scat¬ 
tered approval from the Liberals and Conservatives. Events then 
moved in electrical succession: the outer reaches of the Bolshevist 
Revolution, with its professedly pacifist aims, vitally affected the 
aspirations and tactics of the German Independent Socialists, who 
set themselves, under the inspiration of Liebknecht and Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg, to the establishment of a system of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils on the new Russian model; strikes broke out, at first, 
sporadically, then, in January, 1918, in the form of a widespread 
cessation of work involving half a million German labourers, and 
suppressed after a week only by the use of strong-arm tactics by 
the military; Bulgaria, Turkey, and finally Austria-Hungary col¬ 
lapsed after the failure of the last German offensive in the West; 
and at Kiel a naval mutiny set loose a political tidal wave which, 
only two days before the Armistice, swept away the old Imperial 
Regime as easily ns if it had been but a house of cards. A single 
fortnight had brought both political revolution and definitive mili¬ 
tary defeat. 

It was the Socialists that really carried through the change from 
Empire to democratic Republic. During the last months of 1918 
and the early weeks of 1919, the old trade-unions were relegated 
to the background by the revolutionary soviets of workers and 
soldiers that spread through Germany like wildfire. In truth, the 

*0. P. Gooch, Germany (New York. 1925), 140. 

*The Minorit}% however, proposed a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraitie. 
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Revolution had taken the Majority Socialists somewhat by sur¬ 
prise. But gradually they regained control, and shortly after he 
assumed the Chancellorship on November 9, Ebert categorically 
refused to grant the demand of the Independents for “all execu¬ 
tive, legislative, and judicial power to the Workers^ and Soldiers' 
Councils." Into the Provisional Government finally went a trio 
of Independents—Haase, Dittmann, and Barth—along with an 
equal number of the Majority wing—Ebert, Scheidemann, and 
Landsberg. This joint Government then issued its historic decla¬ 
ration announcing “a democratic Republic with a socialist tinge.” 
But the revolutionary propaganda of the Spartacists did not sub¬ 
side.^ In the end, following mass demonstrations against the Pro¬ 
visional Government in Berlin in December, Socialist bayonets had 
to be turned upon Socialists, though whether the Majority mem¬ 
bers of tlic Government actually gave the order to fire upon the 
insurgents is a disputed matter. After this episode, the Inde¬ 
pendents withdrew from the Government and their places were 
filled by Majority Soc‘ialists. The result was to strengthen the 
Spartacists, who proclaimed a general strike in January. Again, 
the Government resorted to forcible suppression of the out¬ 
break by organising volunteers in defence of the Republic. Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg were arrested and shot while cn route 
to prison. On January 19, the nation emphatically registered its 
disinclination to follow the Russian example of social organisation 
by giving only 2,300,000 votes out of 30,000,000 to the Independ¬ 
ents in the elections for the Constituent Assembly, while the Ma¬ 
jority Socialists polled 11,500,000 and the bourgeois parties a total 
of 16,000,000. In the new National Assembly, the Majority So¬ 
cialists had the largest single representation, with 163 seats, as 
against 22 for the Independents. With the support of the Catho¬ 
lics and the Democrats (middle-ground parties), the Majority 
Socialists had a good working majority in the Assembly, which 
sanctioned the formation of a coalition Government. “The 
counter-revolution had begun, and tlie control of the German Re¬ 
public passed from the manual workers to the bourgeoisie.” * 

Trade-Unionism in Republican Germany. Throughout the 
turbulent period just sketched, the old trade-unions, despite their 

^The term SpartaciRt is derived from Spartacus, the name of the slave 
leader of a revolt ai;ainH(‘ Rome 73-71 B.Q 

* Gooch, op. cit., 185- 
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apparent eclipse by the workers' and soldiers' councils, enjoyed an 
amazingly rapid growth in melnbe^^hip. 'Tn October, 1918, all 
the socialist unions combined had a total of 1,648,313 members, 
while at the end of 1918, only two months after the revolution, 
their combined total was already 2,858,053 members; a year later 
the total membership was over 7,000,000.”^ Large numbers of 
workers enthusiastic at that time over the soviet idea joined the 
ranks of trade-unionism and later became good “orthodox” union¬ 
ists. The experienced leaders of the unions, however, refused to 
have anything to do with the revolutionary workers' councils, and, 
in fact, joined their employers in an offensive against the soviets 
when they entered into the celebrated agreement of November 15, 
1918, which, inter alia, recognised the trade-unions as the official 
and exclusive representatives of the wage-earners and salaried em¬ 
ployees, and the eight-hour day as applicable to all German indus¬ 
try.^ While the trade-union leaders looked upon this agreement 
as the new “magna charta” of German labour, it was stigmatised 
by the Spartacists as the “great betrayal.” Having failed, how¬ 
ever, to win control of the political state, the militant oxlremists 
realised it would be folly to break away from the regular trade- 
union organisations; instead, they concentrated their effoils on 
capturing control of trade-union inachinery by the well-known 
communist strategy of “boring from within.” Here success was 
by no means complete, although it was due largely to their influ¬ 
ence upon the aspirations of the trade-union movement as a whole 
that the works^ council idea took root in the celebrated act of 
1920.® 

One of the most important effects of the Revolution was to 
clear away the barriers that had so long separated the aristocracy 
of German skilled labour from the unskilled workers. The two 
groups soon found it possible, as well as highly desirable, to work 
in unison in order that German trade-unionism might present as 
nearly as possible a united front. Consequently, it was voted at 
the Nuremberg Congress of June, 1919, to federate all the socialist 
unions into a single, large, central organisation, known as the 
General Federation of German Unions. This body, in which 

*B. Stern, “Works Council Movement in Oernuiny,” Bulletin of V. 8. 
Bureuu of Bahour 8tatiatic8f No. 38a (March, I02o). 

* See pp. 747‘ 18 for the relation of this uffreemont to recent German labour 
legislation. 

* See pp. 793-95 for a discuBsion of the Works’ Council law. 
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individual unions are left with complete autonomy so far as their 
internal policies and orj^anisation are concerned, contained by 
1923 a membership of nearly 9,000,000 workers, or about two- 
thirds of the total number of organised labourers in present-day 
Germany. Likewise, in 1919, a merger of the independent Catholic 
unions with other Christian labour organisations took place, the 
result of which was the I'ederation of Christian Trade-Unions of 
Germany, with a membership approaching 2,000,000. This organi¬ 
sation is more moderate in tendency than the socialist and prefers 
the craft type of union to the industrial. A still smaller and less 
important group, which did not adhere either to the political doc¬ 
trines of the Socialists or to the religious views of the Christians, 
organised themselves into the Federation of Liberal Hirsch-Dun- 
ker Unions of Germany, with an aggregate strength of approxi¬ 
mately 650,000 members.^ In all, the number of organised workers 
in Germany in 1923 exceeded 13,000,000, which meant that with 
their families the trade-unionists represented almost half the 
population of Germany. Politically, the three large federations 
noted above corresponded roughly to the great central bloc in the 
Reichstag, that is, to the Majority Socialists, the Centre Party, 
and the Democrats respectively. 

As elsewhere, trade-unionism has taken remarkable hold upon 
German salaried employees and civil servants, who have for the 
most part allied themselves with the great central organisations. 
That these brain workers have attained to a numerical strength of 
considerable importance in the German trade-union world is indi¬ 
cated by the following figures: ^ 

Organization Total Membership Salaried Employees Public OfficiaU 
Federation of 

Socialist Unions .... 8,814,656 643,230 354,274 

Federation of 

Christian Unions ... 1,881,060 459,576 390,478 

Federation of 

Hirsch-Dunker Unions 667,969 300,357 147,000 

German agricultural labour was not allowed by law until 1919 
to form trade-unions. After the passage of the Landarbeits- 

‘ Stern, op. cit., 61. 

62. These stntistics are for 1923. There are a number of smaller 
trade-union orKaiiisationH outside the three main federations, the largest of 
these minor {groups is the Unionist-Syndicalist Organisation, with about 
250,000 members. 
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ordnung of that year, local unions of rural workers, especially in 
northeastern Germany, sprang up like mu=!hrooms. In 1920 there 
were more than 9,000 of them with a total membership of about 
700,000. During the Kapp Putsch in the spring of 1920, groups of 
farm labourers in Prussian Saxony and Mecklenburg seized the 
opportunity of avenging themselves upon their Junker employers 
by organising so-called Red Guards with which to terrorise the 
rural community. But such revolutionary activity on the part of 
the agricultural worker was severely frowned upon by his urban 
brother, even to the point of the forcible abolition of some of the 
Red (iuards by the Central Government, then still under the domi-i 
nation of the Majority Socialists. In fact, the latter insisted that 
the Junkers should be rendered powerless, not by wholesale land 
nationalisation, but by the ''multiplication of peasant proprie¬ 
tors.” ‘ 

Despite the fact that the inflationist policy of the German gov¬ 
ernment and the dizzy fall in the value of the mark in the latter 
part of 1923 dealt a severe blow to the economic strength of 
German trade-unionism, it still stands as a staunch bulwark in 
defence of the Republic. No government, it would seem, could 
remain in power an hour without at least the ac(iuiesccnce of the 
ten million or more organised manual and brain workers. What 
Count Kessler wrote in 1923 is equally true in 1925: "They [the 
trade-unionists | stand to-day, as in 1920, for the Republic. They 
stand for it, not only because it has given them more rights and 
greater power, but also, and principally, because it has given them 
a new sense of self-respect and dignity. ... So long *is the trade 
unions retain their present membersliip and organisation, and so 
long as this [moderate] type of workman leads them, the Re¬ 
public could not . . . be overthrown.” = 

The Political Status of Oerman Socialism To-day. From the 
angle of practical politics, however, the rise of a militant Com¬ 
munist Party in Germany since the Revolution of 1918 has given 
frequent cause for alarm amon^^ sincere advocates of the mainte¬ 
nance of the young Republic. Stirred by the flaming manifestoes 
of Rosa Luxemburg and her clique, thous.vnds of disillusioned 
workingmen were lured into the seductive by-paths of class war- 

* Cf. i>p. for thp rehition of tliiw jioiiit to uKrurinii roform in (}erinany. 

^Qermanu and Europe (Npw Ilnvpn, 1023), 127. It was largely due to 
the HurrpHs of the general strike undertaken hy the Socialist unions that the 
attempted monarchist coup d\1at (the Kapp '‘Putsch'*) failed in March, 1920. 
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fare after the grandiose programme of social transformation orig¬ 
inally promised by the Majority Socialists had dwindled to little 
more than a Platonic aspiration. After the meeting of Communist 
congresses in December, 1918, and in the autumn of 1919, the dis¬ 
satisfied Left Wing of the Independent Socialists moved still fur¬ 
ther toward the Left by formally joining the Communists. The 
result was the emergence in the latter half of 1920 of a United 
Communist Party claiming a membership of half a million and 
openly affiliated with the Moscow Third International. In the 
following March, unsuccessful revolts by Communist workers dis¬ 
turbed various parts of central Germany, especially in Prussian 
Saxony, where extremest agitation was strongest. Again, revolu¬ 
tionary groups temporarily gained control of factories in the Ruhr 
and in Hamburg; but the great mass of German labour failed to 
respond to the call of class violence and by the middle of 1922 
Communist outbreaks were diminishing in intensity as well as 
fretiuency. “The Right Wing of this party, disapproving of the 
extremist tendencies of the other branch, came closer and closer 
to the Social Democrats in policy and tactics till they fused in 
September, 1922 [at the Nuremberg Congress] to form the United 
Social Democratic Party.” ’ Yet the effect of the French occu¬ 
pation of the Ruhr in January, 1923, was to strengthen both reac¬ 
tionary and radical extremist groups and weaken the middle 
parties. It was not surprising, therefore, that in the Reichstag 
elections of May, 1924, the Communists should poll three and a 
half million votes and return sixty-two candidates. But in the 
December elections their parliamentary strength fell to forty-five 
scats; and with the application of the Dawes Reparations Plan 
and the return of a substantial degree of prosperity to Germany, 
Communism seemed definitely on the decline. Further evidence 
in supi)ort of this view is found in the relatively insignificant vote 
polled by the Communist candidate in the presidential electoral 
contest of April, 1925, when less than two million out of over 
30,000,000 voters cast Communist ballots. To-day the official 
membership of the Communist Party is probably less than 300,000, 
while the calibre of its leadership is at best very mediocre. 

Despite discouraging setbacks, the Social Democrats remain the 
strongest single party in the Reichstag and hold a majority in most 

*M. W. Graham, "New Governments of Central Europe (New York, 1924), 

Wl. 
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state legislatures and municipal bodies. The ebb and flow of their 
strength in terms of enrolled members is shown by the following 
figures: ^ 


1918 .... 

.... 243,000 

1921 .... 

.... 1 , 221,000 

1919 .... 

.... 1 , 012,000 

1922 .... 

.... 1 , 174,000 

1920 .... 

.... 1 , 180,000 

1923 .... 

.... 1 , 267,000 


While there has been an appreciable decline since 1923, Socialist 
membership is still close to a million. At the four general elections 
held since the Revolution, the Socialist popular vote and legislative 
representation have held a uniformly strong position, even though 
their numerical strength has somewhat diminished: “ 


Election 

Popular Vote 

Number of Scats 


Social 

Indep. 

Social 

Indep. 


Bern. 

Soc. 

Bern. 

Soc. 

ronstituent Assembly 



163 

22 

Reichstag, Juno, 1920 

6,181,011 

2,971,220 

102 

84 

Reichstag, May, 1024 

6,014,380 

234,708 

1001 

Re-union with 

Reichstag, Dec., 1924 

7,859,433 

98,533 

131 

- Soc. Dem. after 


J 1922 

In the deliberations at Weimar, moreover, it was the Majority 
Socialists who determined many of the significant feature^ of the 
new Republican Constitution. “Their traditions and principles,” 
remarks Mr. Gooch, “led them to champion the Reich against the 
States, to arm the Reichstag against encroachments from the 
President or from rival bodies, and to vindicate the right of the 
manual worker to a larger share in the control of the economic 
machine.” ® In a very real sense, they felt responsible for the 
course the Revolution had taken and therefore assumed the special 
role of championing the cause of the Republic to which it gave 
birth. While in control of the (Jovernment during the first critical 
year or so of the new regime, they did not hesitate to use forcible 
means in suppressing attacks against it by communist radicals as 
well as by monarchist reactionaries. But after the political re¬ 
covery of the various bourgeois parties, with which the Socialist 
leaders had to go into coalition in order to retain participation 

^ E. Frankel, “PreseDt-Day Tendencies in the German Socialist Movement,” 
Journ. of Pol. Econ., Feb., 1925. 

^Pol. Sci. Quart. (Supplement), March, 1925k 

'Op. cit., 194. 
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in the executive branch of the Central Government, the support 
given them by the rank and file of the party grew lukewarm. 
Seemingly impossible reparation demands by the Allies led suc¬ 
cessive “centrist” cabinets to attempt policies of economic re¬ 
trenchment which alienated large blocs of Socialist opinion and 
finally caused the disruption of tlie Coalition with the forced resig¬ 
nation of Chancellor Wirth in November, 1922. Henceforth, the 
United Socialists were in open opposition most of the time, al¬ 
though four of their leaders did participate in the short-lived 
Stresemann Government in the hitter part of 1923. But if the 
results of the two Reichstag elections of 1924 showed that the 
parties of the Right were gathering more and more strength, the 
popular following of the Social Democrats still remained consider¬ 
ably larger tlian that of the National People’s Party, the strongest 
of the anti-Republican groups. 

It is probably fair to say that the Socialists represent in 1925 
about one-third of the German electorate.^ Their party is organ¬ 
ised on the basis of some fifty di'^trict unions, which arc divided 
into over 210,000 local units. An annual congress elects the 
party executive committee and a number of advisory committees 
to handle such activities a.s (1) social welfare, (2) education, (3) 
work among Working Youths' Associations and Young Socialists, 
and (4) the formulation of a propagandist programme to win the 
adhesion of women, teachers, and governmental employees to 
Socialism. An examination of the present-day official creed of the 
party reveals how strong has been the swing away from full- 
fledged Marxism to reformism during recent years. It stands, of 
course, for the nationalisation of the big “trustified” industries 
that now cover most of German production; for a unified labour 
code embodying the eight-hour day, tlie prohibition of night work 
for women and children and its limit.'ition for men, a weekly 
rest period of at least forty-two hours, and yearly vacations with 
full pay; for autonomy in communal affairs; for the socialisation 
of education; and for equal rights without regard to sex or hered¬ 
ity. In such a programme there appears little or no suggestion of 
the intransigeance either of doctrinaire Marxism or of bolshevistic 
Communism. 

'Out of a total of 20,850,000 votes cast in the first balloting (March 29, 
1925) to choose n successor to President Ebert, Braun, the Socialist candi¬ 
date, secured nearly 8,000,000. 
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Experiments with Industrial Representation in the New Ger¬ 
many. Out of the welter of conflict between ov'olutionary and 
revolutionary forces in the German labour world since 1918 have 
come the beginnings of an experiment fraught with interest both 
for labour economists and for students of government. This ex¬ 
periment consists in the ambitious attempt to build a legally recog¬ 
nised edifice of industrial, or functional, representation alongside 
the new political institutions based upon territorial, or popula- 
tional, representation. Thus far only two segments of tlie pro¬ 
posed edifice have been put into operation; namely, the Works 
Councils, set up by the Act of 1920, and the Federal Economic 
Council, envisaged by the famous Article 165 of the Weimar Con¬ 
stitution and provisionally established by governmemal decree in 
May, 1920. But the results, even, of these two fragmentary ap¬ 
proaches toward the eventual achievement of industrial democ¬ 
racy are sufficiently promising to warrant giving them special 
attention. 

Far from being the direct descendants of Russian Sovietism, the 
German factory councils have their origin in pre-Revolutionary 
legislation, notably an act passed in 1891 providing for the optional 
formation of workers’ committees to assist in the execution of 
factory regulations, and the Auxiliary Service Act of 1916 making 
workers’ committees compulsory in every industrial establishment 
employing over fifty persons. In 1917, moreover, the Imperial 
Government promised to bring forward a bill authorising the 
creation of “chambers of labour” with labour delegations grouped 
on an occupational basis. But the Revolution rendered super¬ 
fluous further discussion along these immediate lines; for the cur¬ 
rents of wholesale economic and political change had carried the 
aspirations of a large part of German labour far beyond such a 
limited horizon. The Independent Socialists and the Spartacists, 
as we have already seen, wished to erect a German state upon the 
Soviet model, with all power in the hands of the Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils which sprang up all over industiial Germany 
during and immediately after the Revolution. While this frankly 
anti-parliament ary programme met decisive defeat in the ratifica¬ 
tion by the nation of the idea of a Constituent Assembly, yet the 
addition of some sort of vocational representation to political 
democracy was a foregone conclusion. In fact, the agreement of 
November 15, 1918, between employers and trade-union leaders 
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had not only recognised the unions as the authorised representa¬ 
tives of tlic workers, but “approved the creation of joint bodies 
for districts and for the whole country to regulate questions af¬ 
fecting labour.” ^ Article 165 of the Constitution of 1919 shows 
the result of compromise between the two views: the principle of 
joint control is recognised in the provision for a hierarchy of labour 
councils, from the local factory to the district to the nation, which 
were to join with representatives of the employers, similarly organ¬ 
ised, to form mixed District Economic Councils centering in a 
Federal Economic Council at the top. Here was to be co-opera¬ 
tion, on supposedly equal terms, “in the regulation of wage and 
labour conditions, as well as in the whole economic development 
of production.” ^ 

But this skeleton outline of a comprehensive system of govern¬ 
ment in the (Tonoraic sphere could be given organic life only by 
supplementary legislation. In part, the Works Councils Act of 
February 4, 1920, ground into final form after many months of 
stormy discussion, provides for the concrete realisation of this 
functional structure sketclicd by the Constitution. According to 
this Law, every public and private business establishment employ¬ 
ing not loss than twenty pcr.‘?ons is required to organise a works 
council “in order to safeguard the economic interests of the em¬ 
ployees (wageworkers and salaried employees) as against those of 
the employer, and to assist the latter in fulfilling tlie economic 
aims of the establishment.” The members of the Council are 
chosen by ballot by all salaried and wage-earning employees over 
eighteen years of age for a term of one year, though they are 
eligible for re-election. Membership varies in size from a mini¬ 
mum of three to a maximum of thirty in proportion to the number 
of workers in the establishment. Meetings are held at the call 
of an elective chairman or upon the request of the employer. 
While no decision reached by the Council may supersede collective 
agreements previously entered into by the trade-unions, it has 
the right to determine or alter, in agreement with the employer, 
the conditions of labour, methods for the prevention of accidents, 
the administration of pension funds, and safeguards for the work¬ 
ers* health. Above all, the employee receives protection against 

^ Gooch, op. cit., 296. 

* The German Coneiiiution, EngliBh translatioii published by His Majesty's 
Stationery Office (London, 1919). 
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arbitrary dismissal by the right of appeal to a conciliation board 
in case the rouncirs negotiation with tlie empkner fails to reach 
a satisfactory solution. 

By 1924, the act of 1920 was operating normally in a majority 
of the commercial and industrial establishments covered by its 
provisions. Most employers had by that time accepted it as *‘a 
sign of the times.'" Their rights of reasonable control over their 
factories and shops have in no way been seriously menaced by 
the limited rights granted to the Works Councils; but the impor¬ 
tant thing, from the standpoint of labour, is that it is no longer an 
absolute control. In other words, while the Works Councils of 
to-day are only a shadow of the revolutionary councils of 1918-19, 
the former, aided by the regular trade-union organisations, which 
still determine most questions pertaining to wages and hours, 
“have become an integral part of the economic and social structure 
of present-day Germany, and no political party or industrial group 
will dare put them out of existence on pain of jeopardising its own 
life and disturbing the civil peace of the country ” ^ The most 
likely course will be an extension ol the powers of the councils 
when the social organisation of the Republic is completed. 

Inasmuch as the creation of the district labour and mixed coun¬ 
cils proposed in Article 165 of the German Constitution entailed 
careful and prolonged preparatory measures, it was decided in 
1920 to set up, by decree, a proinsional Federal Economic Council 
of 326 members representing the economic life of the country on 
the following basis: “ 

Agriculture and forestry-6S 

Gardening and fishing. 6 

Industry . 68 

Commerce, banking, and in¬ 
surance . 44 

Transport and public under¬ 
takings .34 

* Stern, op. cit.f 00. Thi.s monof^raph and that hy M. Bertlielot, “Worka 
Coundls in Germany,’' Inivrnat. Labour Officr (Geneva, 1024), are the two 
best studies yet made of the German Works Councils. Factory councils and 
romniittees broadly analoRous to the German have also been eatublished by 
law since the war in Auslria, (Czechoslovakia, and Norway, (^f. Stern, op. rit., 
91-97. 

“II. Finer, liepreHvnlalive (iovernmvnt and a Parliamctii of Tndusiry (Lon¬ 
don, 1923), 120. This is by all odds the best study of the (jerinan Federal 
Economic Council that Ims yet appeared in En-glish. The purpose of in¬ 
cluding a small group of public officials, professional men, and economic 


Handicrafts . 36 

Consumers . 30 

OlficialH and liberal profes¬ 
sions . 16 

Tleichhrat nominees. 12 

Government nominees. 12 
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The representatives of these ten groups are chosen in various 
ways—in most cases by existing functional associations—accord¬ 
ing to the principle of parity between employers and employees. It 
goes witliout saying that no group was satisfied with its allotment 
of representation: each thought itself under-represented. The dis¬ 
covery of a satisfactory objective criterion for the apportionment 
of seats in any plan of occupational representation is indeed a 
matter of perplexing difficulty; and more than once during the 
acrimonious debates over the Government's project it looked for 
this reason as if the whole scheme might be wrecked. But after 
increasing the total membership from 200 (as proposed in the 
original plan) to 326, sufficient agreement was reached to set up 
the new (Council in June, 1920. 

Wliat are its functions and what has been its value during the 
first five years of its existence? First of all, it is clear that despite 
the claims made in its behalf from certain quarters, it is not a real 
economic parliament co-ordinate in authority with the Reichstag, 
the political parliament. For the Council’s legal powers are only 
advisory and initiatory. It has the right (1) to consider the 
drafts of all economic and social laws prepared by the Government 
before their submission to the Reichstag, and (2) to introduce into 
the Reichstag social and economic measures proposed by tlic mem¬ 
bers of the Council itself, whether or not they have the Govern¬ 
ment's approval. But the Council is lacking in any final legisla¬ 
tive or administrative authority; hence it has in no sense become 
a rival of the Reichstag. None the less, informed critics are agreed 
that it has been of invaluable assistance to the Government during 
a period when Germany was facing economic and political dis¬ 
orders of unparalleled magnitude. The conclusion reached by Mr. 
Finer in 1923, after intimate contact with tlie working of the 
Council, is typical: “Its work is well arranged, amply discussed, 
thoroughly thought out. It has constructed the proper technical 
apparatus in its Committees, has secured the best personnel to its 
purposes, it has made good use of expertise, has recognised its 
duty to come into direct, not second-hand, touch with the interests 
of the community, and has never forgotten that its greatest fruit¬ 
fulness lies in making suggestions and in initiating inquiries and 
discussions, and then providing the Government Departments with 

ezi)ertH in the mako-up of Ihe Council was “to ensure the consideration of 
problems and projects from an independent point of view." 
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reports that contain every element of creative research.” ^ While 
the rule that the Oovernment must submit all social and economic 
measures to the Council for its expert consideration has not always 
bem observed by Government Departments, like Mines, Railways, 
Finance, and the Postal Service, the presence on the Council of 
such towering personalities as Stinnes, Cuno, Wisscll, and Rath- 
cnau has tended to enhance its prestige as well as to develop 
among the politicians an appreciation of its creative services in 
the field of economic and vsocial pioneering. Trade-unionism, in 
particular, has recognised that it contains tlie germs of the creation 
of the comprehensive scheme of industrial representation promised 
by the Constitution of 1919.“ It is perhaps fair to conclude that 
these councils, in the factories and in the (Central Government at 
Berlin, along with tlie principle of the eight-hour day, constitute 
the chief enduring economic advantage secured by the working 
masses from the Revolution. 

Russian Bolshevism in Theory and Practice. It is needless to 
reiterate at this juncture the obvious fact that the storm-center 
from which radiated nearly all the revolutionaiy agitation among 
Europe’s proletariat after 1917 was Soviet Russia. In the at¬ 
tempted application of the theory of Bolshevism by a siriiill but 
brilliantly resourceful coterie of class-con'^cious propagandists, 
among whom the outslanding personages were Lenin, by birth a 
Russian noble, and Trotsky, a Moscow Jew of bourgeois ante¬ 
cedents, communism was thrown into the crucible of practical 
affairs. That Russia was a backward country industrially and 
educationally, and therefore peculiarly unsuited to the application 
of any kind of communistic philosophy, apparently made no dif¬ 
ference to these men, bent as they were upon establishing “the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” among a people consisting chiefly 
of land-hungry peasants. But for the widespread despair burned 
into the souls of millions of Russians by years of war and suffer¬ 
ing, the chances are that the Bolshevist coup d^etat of November, 
1917, would not have been able to generate such forces as those 

^Op. cif., 145. In (^liiip. VI Mr. Finer RivPR an admirable account of 
the metlioda of work and kind.s of projeetH that have occupied tlie Ftderal 
Economic Council. 

*In 1924 the Grrinaii (Jeiiernl Federation of Trade Unions urged the 
Government to give the Council a definitive constitution; hut this would 
involie so many practical difficulties that it is not likely to he done for a 
number of yearn; in fact, a counter-movement lo reduce its competence was 
under way in 1925. 
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which eventually transformed the course of the entire Russian 
Revolution from constitutional democracy to anti-democratic ex¬ 
tremism. In the beginning, the Bolsheviki were not, as the term 
Bolshevism implies, the '^majority” element among the Russian 
Social Democrats, but were merely an aggressive minority. It was 
not until Lenin and Trotsky and their clique managed to secure 
control of the workers’ and soldiers* councils, or soviets, which had 
been set up in Petrograd, Moscow, and other large cities, that they 
really acquired a numerical superiority over the more moderate 
Mensheviki. By then, with the assistance of thousands of dis¬ 
affected troops, it w’as relatively easy for the former to overturn 
the tottering Provisional Government and erect shortly thereafter 
an elaborate politico-economic structure purporting to embody 
their theories. 

The essence of these doctrines was that self-conscious prole¬ 
tarians should forcibly seize the political state and by the lavish 
use of terrorist tactics proceed to crush the remnants of capital¬ 
ism.^ According to the original tenets of the Bolshevist creed, 
all private property was to be categorically abolished, and all 
political power was to be confined to those who live exclusively 
from the fruits of their own personal labour. In such a programme 
there could obviously be little regard for such old bourgeois 
concepts as freedom of thought and press, that is, for the prin¬ 
ciples conveniently grouped by orthodox democrats under the gen¬ 
eral caption of civil and political liberties. The legal sanctity of 
majorities formed by the counting of heads should give way to 
a system of highly indirect representation resting upon an occupa¬ 
tional franchise controlled, in fact if not in theory, by a strongly 
disciplined Communist Party, which at no time actually contained 
more than 800,000 enrolled members out of a total population of 
well over 100,000,000. Ultimately, of course, all classes were to 
be merged into one under an active regime of full-fledged Com¬ 
munism; whether, when that stage was reached, the state as such 
should disappear, was not very clear, although Lenin, the '"High 
Priest*’ of tliis new social religion, seemed to imply there would 
still be practical need of political government with powers of coer¬ 
cion over the individual. 

From the standpoint of the distribution of income, the Bolshe¬ 
vist creed proposed, during the transitional period, “the strictest 

^Cf. L. Trotsky, The Defence of Terrorism (London, 1921), 61 ff. 
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control, by society and by the state, of the quantity of labour and 
the quantity of consumption.' But ultimately, it was contended, 
people would voluntarily perform services in accordance with 
their individual abilities and accept remuneration in accordance 
with their needs. In actual practice, the Bolshevik authorities 
were forced as early as 1921 by the pressure of necessity to adopt 
the policy of high pay for technical talent; the great vocalist, 
Chaliapin, for instance, demanded and got compensation at a 
higher rate tlnin did the People’s Commissars themselves! Fur¬ 
thermore, the principle of conscription of labour initiated during 
the early stages of the Soviet regime eventually had to be aban¬ 
doned because of the bitter resentment engendered among the in¬ 
dustrial workers by such a policy. A memorial submitted to the 
Soviet authorities by a group of Petrograd labourers in September, 
1920, complained: “We feel as if we were in the galleys where 
every tiling is regulated except food. We are no longer free men, 
we have become slaves.By 1922 membership in trade-unions, 
even, had to be placed upon a voluntary basis. 

As has already been suggested, the political structure set up by 
the Bolsheviki is an exceedingly complex hierarchy of soviets ar¬ 
ranged in peculiarly unsymmetrical pyramidal fashion “At the 
base stand the local soviets, whether urban or rural. These in 
turn elect representatives to the provincial soviet. The latter, to¬ 
gether with the city soviets, choose representatives to the All-Rus¬ 
sian Congress, which meets only annually and delegates its interim 
powers to the Central Executive Committee of 300 members. This 
selects the Pra.‘sidium and the Council of People's Commi&saires, 
the latter being virtually a cabinet. The inner circle is, therelore, 
at least six stages removed from the voters.” ‘ In such a system, the 
political voice of tlie city worker carries about four times as much 
weight as that of his rural confrere, for whereas the former is 
allowed one representative in the provincial soviet congress per 
every 2,000 voters, the latter receives representation in the rati(? 
of only one to 10,000. In addition to this discrepancy in favour 
of the urban soviets, they are directly allotted one delegate in the 
All-Russian Congress per every 25,000 voters, although the village 

^ Lenin, The State and Revoluiton (London, IDlOl, 100. 

•Quoted in Leites, Recent Economic Developments in Russia, 105. 

■P. IT. Douslas, “Proletarian Politieal Theory,” in C. E. Merriam and 
11. E. BamtiH Leds.], A History of J*ohtio(U Theories: Recent Times (New 
York, 1924), 2M, 
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soviets arc only indirectly represented through delegates chosen 
by the provincial soviets in the ratio of one to 125,000 voters. 
Thus “the ratio is heavily in favour of the urban industrial popu¬ 
lation, for the reason that these bodies arc deemed to be real 
proletarians and hence more loyal in their allegiance to the new 
order.” ^ In point of fact, this cumbersome scheme of representa¬ 
tion has been workable only by reason of the intimidation of the 
voting population by the militant tactics of the Communist Party. 
Not only have all liberal parties disappeared in Russia since the 
advent of the Bolsheviki, but the old Social Demo(Tatic Party 
has been reduced to insignificant proportions. Yet it has been 
estimated that there has never been more than one professed Com¬ 
munist for every forty workmen.^ 

Thus far, the adoption of the New Economic Policy of 1921 
does not seem appreciably to have altered cither the spirit or the 
mechanics of the political structure of the Bolshevik regime.*’ 
Despite the partial retreat to private trading jind the firm estab¬ 
lishment of small-proprietorship in agriculture, the “dictatorship 
oj the proletariat” remains essentially a “dictatorship over the 
proletariat.” Large industry is controlled by a Supreme Council 
of National Economy, consisting of a federation of the committees 
at the head of each industry or group of industries. This Council 
prepares the general i)lan of production and exercises close super¬ 
vision over the state trusts and syndicates into which large- 
scale industry in Russia has been organised. Since the death of 
Lenin in February, 1924, actual political leadership seems to have 
fallen into the hands of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, on which the triumvirate of Stalin, Kamenev, and Zinoviev 
holds real power; Rykov, the Premier, serving as Lenin’s successor 
in name only. In 1924 temporary dissensions appeared in Com¬ 
munist ranks as a result of the launching of a spirited attack 
upon these new leaders and certain features of the “N. E. P.” by 
Trotsky, formerly People’s Commissar for War and the idol of 
the Red Army; but with the old war hero’s forced withdrawal 
from the political arena partly because of ill-health, his opponents 

*W. B. Munro, The Oorernmenta of Europe (New York, 1025), 733. 

*Cf. Masloff, Ruaaia after Four Years of Revolution, Cliup. V. 

"Tin* oiilstaiKliiif? c'haiiKi' imliticnl in rlinrncter luis boen the n*abaorption o£ 
formerly “indepeiident republics,’* like the rkrainian, the White Russian, and 
TrnnscuiicHsian, into the Soviet system. The result was the creation in 1022 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics on a federal basis. 
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seemed once more to be in a fairly impregnable position. Signs are 
not wanting in 1925 that a mystical “cult’’ of Leninism is spread¬ 
ing with amazing rapidity throughout the Soviet Union. It is re¬ 
ported that thousands of humble workers, both industrial and 
peasant, pass in reverential mood almost daily before the shrine 
of their dead leader in the historic Kremlin at Moscow,^ The 
annual congresses of the Third International, moreover, continue 
to reiterate their belief in the efficacy of organised propaganda 
preparatory to the ultimate world Communist revolution. But 
both the weakness of that propaganda in central and western 
Europe and the forced dilution of applied Communism in Russia 
itself afford strong ground for believing that the trend of events 
will eventually lead Bolshevism into the more placid waters of 
liberal democracy. 

Organised Labour in Soviet Russia. During the period prior to 
the inauguration of the New Economic Policy, the Ru^ssian trade- 
unions “formed an integral part of the state under the direction 
of the Communist Party. . . . They were responsible for the 
management of all nationalised undertakings, the practical en¬ 
forcement of compulsory" labour service, and the determination of 
the conditions of work to be laid down by the state.” It soon de¬ 
veloped, however, that the working masses objected to obligatory 
membership in organisations thus controlled by the state. This 
led in 1922 to a fundamental alteration in the status of the unions. 
No longer were they to manage industrial undertakings or exclu¬ 
sively determine the conditions of work. Instead, according to the 
Commissariat of Labour, they “had to transfer the center of 
gravity of their work to the protection of the interests of their 
members.” “ Membership became optional, although fully ninety- 
five per cent of the old members rejoined the reorganised unions. 
Collective wage agreements, freely entered into with the state 
administrative authorities, introduced the use of bonuses and 
piece-rates along with a standardised minimum for each grade; 
payment in money, moreover, was inaugurated by the Superior 

'Cf. J. M. Keynes, “Soviet Russia—I,” The New l^epuhlir, October 28, 
1925, for an interesting analysis of the spread of Leninism. 

* Aside from Italy, for which see pp. H02-a, llunj^ary was tli*» only country 
in Europe seriously to he affected by Bolshevist propaganda during the first 
post-war years. There the Bela Kuii uprising of 1920 ran its course* in a few 
monthif. 

* Quoted in “Industrial Life in Soviet Russia,“ Series B, No. 14, Intemat. 
Lab. OHice lieporiB (Geneva, 1924), 130. 
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Wages Council. Actual wage rates after 1922 were usually well 
in excess of the compulsory minimum rates established by the 
state for private as well as public imdcrtakings. According to the 
new Labour Code adopted in 1922, trade-unions have a definite 
legal status which permits them to acquire and manage property, 
and make contracts and agreements of all kinds if in conformity 
with existing labour legislation. This legislation, incidentally, pro¬ 
vides for elaborate social insurance for all employees in private 
as well as state establishments, fixes the duration of the working 
day, and establishes a comprehensive Ksystem of labour inspection. 

The Russian trade-unions are organised on a vertical basis, with 
the factory (‘ommittee as the primary body representing tlie local 
organisation, the “sub-section” as the district unit chosen by con¬ 
ference of factory conmiittees, tlie “section” corresponding with 
the province, and finally the central trade-union committee elected 
by the annual All-Russian Congress of the union. There is also 
an intcr-trade-union federation centering in the All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Trade-Unions. Each union is constituted according to 
the type of production in which the members are engaged rather 
than on the basis of occupation. Trade-union membership de¬ 
clined considerably after 1922, when it became voluntarj^ in char¬ 
acter, until the beginning of 1923; since then it has partially re- 
<*ov'’ered its numerical strength, as is shown in the following table 

January, 1922 . 0,740,000 January, 1923 . 4,500,000 

October, 1922 . 4,550,000 January, 1924 . 5,646,000 

The largest unions are those of the railway workers, the state 
employees, the metal workers, and the textile workers in the order 
named. Under the New Economic Policy, considerable numbers 
of village labourers and peasants have been organised into unions 
aggregating probably over 100,000 members; and with the adop¬ 
tion of the principle of “equal pay for equal work,” thousands of 
women arc now to be found within the ranks of Russian trade- 
unionism. 

The Fascist Reaction against Communistic Socialism in Italy. 

It was with Italy that the outer reaches of the Russian Revolution 
made closer contact than with any other country in western 
Europe. Here was a nation embittered and resentful because the 
outcome of the war seemed to have yielded it so little tangible 

^Commercial Year-Book of the Soviet Union (1925), 385. 
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benefit. Enough of the Italian Socialists became avowed Com¬ 
munists in 1919 to swing their party in the direction of a pro¬ 
gramme patently inspired by the events at Moscow. In the elec¬ 
tions of November, they succeeded in winning over 150 seats and 
thereby became the largest single party in the Chamber of Dep¬ 
uties. Within a year thereafter, organised groups of industrial 
workers, under the fascination of the revolutionary propaganda 
from Russia^ proceeded to seize and attempt to operate factories in 
several of the industrial centres of northern Italy. At the doors, 
the Red Flag was hoisted; inside, factory couneiK were established 
on the Soviet model. At Rome an opportunist Covernment under 
the veteran leader, Giolitti, followed a Fabian policy which satis¬ 
fied neither the extremist workers nor the middle-class pa¬ 
triotic public.' While only a few days were necessary to demon¬ 
strate that the workers could not cope with the technical and 
financial difficulties entailed in the operation of large-scale indus¬ 
try, the country generjdly was apprehensive lest the Socialists, by 
then in control of over 2,000 out of 9,000 corumunc‘^, might execute 
a veritable conp (letat. With the perspective of five years, it 
would seem to-day as if there was really little indication that a 
revolution was imminent, for ‘‘throughout 1921, the monde of the 
Italian masses, as well as their economic condition, improved 
steadily." ^ But Italy was then still in a highly neurotic state in¬ 
duced by the disillusionment that followed military victory. 

In any event, the industrial disorders of 1920 not only caused a 
schism between the Sociali^^ts and the Communists, but gave rise 
to a counter-movement vibrant with militant patriotism. Former 
soldiers, teachers, students, professional men, and even peasants 
organised themselves into black-shirted companies ready to save 
their country from "the morass of Bolshevism and international¬ 
ism." The leader of this Fascist movement was Benito Mussolini, 
a journalist by profession and originally a Socialist by faith, 
though he had parted company with the majority of his party by 
espousing from the outset Italian intervention in the war. When 
the Chamber was dissolved in 1921 following the inability of any 
make-shift coalition to carry on a Government, the Fascist! pre¬ 
sented candidates at the elections and won twenty seats in the new 

*For a fair-minded defense of GiolittVs temporising policy, see Count 
Carlo Sforza, ‘‘Italy and Fascism,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1925. 

*Ihid. 
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Chamber. Chagrined at their own setback, the radical extremists 
issued a call for a general strike of all Italian workers, whereupon 
the Fascisti mobilised all over Italy, “manned the railroads and 
other public services the strikers had deserted,” and made war 
upon the revolutionaries. In October, 1922, they converged upon 
Rome like a besieging army, issued an ultimatum to the Cabinet, 
which immediately capitulated, and placed Mussolini at the head 
of the Government. Here was virtually a coup d'etat in favor of 
extreme nationalistic reaction; for the Fascist regime forthwith 
proceeded to impose a rigorous ccnsorsliip of the press, to invoke 
terrorist methods against the tiade-unions, and to reduce parlia¬ 
mentary government to an almost meaningless sham. As dictator 
in fact, if not in name, Mussolini posed as the saviour of Italy 
from impending Communism. The CMiambers of Labour were 
systematically suppressed throughout Italy, and the strength of 
the Italian General Confederation of Labour fell from 2,500,000 
to less than 1,000,000 members as a result of Fascist terrorism. 
The elections of April, 1924, following a (‘ampaign marked by vio¬ 
lence and coercion on the part of the Fascisti, gave the United 
Socialists only twenty-five seats; the Maximalists (left-wing So¬ 
cialists), twenty-two; and the Communists, seventeen.^ The back¬ 
bone of the radical political labour movement in Italy seemed, 
temporarily at least, to have been broken. In its place, there has 
emerged a Fascist national trade-union movement built around 
so-called trade corporations embracing both employers and em¬ 
ployees and renouncing the implications of class-struggle for eco¬ 
nomic co-operation. 

Whatever may be said in condemnation of Fascism as a polit¬ 
ical and social instrument, it has important economic achievements 
to its credit. Under its administration, the Italian budget has been 
balanced, extensive governmental economics have been realised, 
and the efficiency of the public services has been materially im¬ 
proved. All in all, Italy has commanded the attention of the 
world because of its vigorous emergence from the economic dis¬ 
orders of the war period. Yet one is inclined to wonder whether 
the excesses committed by Fascism in the name of national unity 

^Mussolini had put Ihrouf^h an electoral law in 1923 which automatically 
assured a two-thirds majority in the Chaiuher to the party polling twenty- 
five per cent of the popular vote, provided its vote was larger than that of 
any other party. The Fascist! actually carried the elections by a five to two 
vote. 
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and strength will not generate ere long a powerful liberal reaction 
which may resuscitate the latent forces of political and social lib¬ 
erty. 

The Progress of the Consumers’ Co-operative Movement. At 

various junctures we have come into contact with the term ^*co- 
operation” in connection with the economics of war and recon¬ 
struction. Nowhere, however, has the word meant more during 
the last ten years than in relation to the consumers' co-operative 
movement, the growth of which has been silent and largely un¬ 
noticed, but none the less remarkable. Organised labour and polit¬ 
ical socialism are mainly concerned in varying degrees with im¬ 
proving the lot of the producer of wealth; consumers’ co-operation 
endeavours to prevent the exploitation of the w’hole population 
considered as the consumer of goods, not by any revolutionary 
process, but by '‘the building up b}'^ slow and peaceful methods of 
new socially owned capital.” 

As wc have already seen, the difTiculties of war-time production 
and distribution of supplies both for civilian and for military 
consumers gave great imiJetus to the growth and activities of co¬ 
operative societies of all sorts,—agricultural, credit, building 
guilds, and even here and there manufacturing; but to these 
lack of space precludes giving further attention. Suffice it to say 
that of the 30,000,000 or more families of “co-operators” in the 
world in 1919, rcpreseiitiiig probably 100,000,000 persons, at least 
one-third were members of the 30,000 or more consumers’ co-opera¬ 
tive societies then actively functioning.^ Most of these societies 
were to bo found in Europe, where governments, even, had come 
to recognise their existence and to utilise their assistance in all 
kinds of problems relating to economic distribution, supply, and 
Cv’cn, here and there, production. 

While every European country felt in some measure the quiet 
but beneficial effects of the expansion of consumers’ co-operation, 
(Jreat Britain, the birthplace of the famous Rochdale Pioneers’ 
experiment, retained first place as the home of the relatively 
strongest and most vigorous movement. There the membership 
of nearly 1,400 retail distributive societies increased from ap¬ 
proximately 3,000,000 in 1914 to about 4,500,000 in 1923. In the 
latter year the total sales of goods amounted to over £165,000,000, 

S. and B. Wi>bb, The Ooniumers’ Cooperative Movement (London, 
1921), 260-290. 
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or almost £36 per member.^ In other words, at least one-third 
of the consuming population of Great Britain was supplied in 
whole or in part by the co-operative societies. The business of 
the two great Wholesale Societies expanded even more markedly; 
they established additional tea plantations, manufacturing depart¬ 
ments, flour mills, farms, and banking and insurance bureaus. The 
whole movement, moreover, has begun to develop a political con¬ 
sciousness on the one hand and an open sympathy with organised 
labour on the other. Their very existence ignored by the British 
Government until 1917, the co-operators unanimously determined 
to seek representation in Parliament and to formulate a definite 
political programme. A Co-operative Parliamentary Representa¬ 
tion Committee, established shortly before the end of the war, 
grew into the Co-operative Party in 1919. Three years later the 
Party claimed the aflSliation of nearly 450 local organisations 
comprising 2,500,000 co-operators. While it has entered into no 
formal alliance with the Labour Party, the two movements are 
working with marked harmony of purpose. The Co-operators 
have succeeded in returning scattering candidates to the House 
of Commons, although their aggregate electoral strength by 1924 
was still less than 130,000. Most of the members of co-operative 
societies continue to vote cither Liberal or Labour. 

On the Continent, especially in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Russia, co-operative movements enjoyed a more rapid rate of 
growth during the war period than in Great Britain. In France, 
the State voted substantial credits and made frequent loans to 
co-operative societies on account of their invaluable work in the 
war zone, where they opened hundreds of co-operative restaurants 
and canteens, and created workshops for the unemployed. By 
1921 the social value of co-operation had been recognised by 
nearly 1,500,000 consumers belonging to over 4,000 distributive 
societies, about one-half of which were affiliated with the Fed¬ 
eration nationale de$ Co-operatives de Consommation.^ The 
French Co-operative Wholesale had in 1921 a turnover of 153,- 

*ln 1914 it was £29 per member. In view of the great increase in prices, 
this would seem to indicate that the average co-ojierator was spending slightly 
less of liis family income at the co-operative store than before the war. 

* According to M. Gide, leading French authority on consumers’ co-operation, 
the unusually large number of societies in France should be regarded as a 
sign of weakness rather than of strength. The turnover, moreover, is com¬ 
paratively small. More than a third of the French societies are little more 
than retail bakeries. 
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000,000 francs, and operated thirteen grocery warehouses, five 
wine warehouses, three shoe factories, and a saw mill. 

While Germany has been par excellence the home of co-opera- 
the credit, it, too, has witnessed a doubling of consumers' co¬ 
operation since 1914. As much as one-third of the population is 
served in some measure by retail distributive societies, whose 
membership in 1922 reached approximately 4,500,000. In spite 
of almost insuperable obstacles since the Armistice, the German 
societies have expanded in almost every direction. To-day the 
Wholesale organisation operates soap, textile, macaroni, mustard, 
match, cigar, and chocolate factories, and maintains a spice mill, 
a wine cellar, and coffee-roasting department. In contrast with 
recent tendencies in the British movement, German co-operators, 
in their 1922 Congress, announced a policy of non-participation in 
politics, although they are perhaps even more closely related to 
the trade-union movement than is true in Great Britain. 

In actual numerical size, the Russian co-operative movement is 
the largest in the world. Besides almost 50,000 agricultural and 
credit societies, there was a veritable network of over 25,000 con¬ 
sumers' organisations in Russia in 1918. At that time, it was esti¬ 
mated that at least sixty-five per cent, of the food reaching cen¬ 
tral Russia was distributed by these societies. While the Bolshevik 
Government undertook in 1920 to establish direct control over the 
entire co-operative movement, which thereby temporarily disap¬ 
peared as a voluntary phenomenon, it.s independence was revived 
with the advent of the New Economic Policy the following year. 
Since then, the co-operative societies have flourished in the role 
of chief distributing agency in Russia. In 1922 the All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers' Societies comprised 90 provincial 
and regional unions, 704 district unions and 27,409 local societies 
with 42,000 stores. It conduefs various productive enterprises such 
as flour mills, meat-packing establishments, a chemical laboratory, 
a fruit-drying plant, and a printing works, and maintains an 
office in London, New York, and other foreign industrial cen¬ 
tres. Most of its goods, however, are purchased from state-con¬ 
trolled industrial plants. 

Among the smaller countries, Switzerland takes high rank, for 
at the close of the war it had 78 co-operators per 1,000 inhabitants 
as against 74 in Great Britain. The principle of co-operation 
continues to have a steady expansion in practically all the Scan- 
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dinavian and Baltic states. But in southern Europe the con¬ 
sumers' movement is still in its infancy. What there is of it in 
Italy is more political than economic in character, while the 
Balkan countries have thus far applied the co-operative idea only 
to agricultural processes.^ 

International Proletarianism and Its Prospects. Our analy¬ 
sis of the recent vicissitudes of European anti-capitalistic move¬ 
ments naturally suggests one final question: To what extent has 
“proletarianism," taken in its manifold aspects, succeeded ‘n re¬ 
establishing any sort of international solidarity since the war? 
Outwardly, it must be admitted that there arc still many signs 
of division, dissension, and disillusionment. Between 1919 and 
1923, there were two outstanding groups of international labour 
and socialiwst organisations. The one consisted, on the mdustrial 
side, of the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade-Unions, 
reformed in 1919 with a membership (1923) of around 16,000,000; 
and on the political side, of the revived Second International, with 
headquarters at London, and the popularly dubbed “Two-and-a- 
Half" International set up at Vienna in 1921, under the official 
title of tlic International Working Union of Socialist Parties. 
With var^dng emphasis, all of these organisations were reformist 
in purpose and had as their largest component elements the Brit¬ 
ish and (Jennan labour movements—the national trade-union con¬ 
gresses and federations on the one hand, and tlie Labour and 
Social Democratic parties respectively on the otlier. While the 
International Federation of Trade-Unions was still mainly a 
debating and statistical body, it displayed during the troublesome 
post-Armistice years considerably more vitality than before the 
war. In fact, despite its generally conservative complexion, it 
became too “extreme" for Mr. Samuel (lompers, with the result 
that the American Federation of Labour withdrew its membership 
in the organisation shortly after the latter began actively func¬ 
tioning. 

The other group of international proletarian organisations was 
dominated by revolutionary Communists. Moscow found both 
the Second International and the Amsterdam Trade-Union Fed¬ 
eration too conservative in tone and objective. Accordingly, the 

1 The Fascist has pursued a reprt'ssive policy with regard to Italiau 

co-operative societies. It wrecked the property of over 150 co-operatives 
during the first six montlis it was in power. Yet the practice of co-operation 
in the distributive field seems likely to grow even in Italy. 
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Communists proceeded to set up not only a “Third” Internationa! 
in 1919, in opposition to the post-war Second International, but 
also a “Red” International Federation of Trade-Unions, as 
aftuinst the Amsterdam Federation. The 1920 Congress of the 
Third International drew up “Twenty-one Points” as the neces¬ 
sary conditions for membership, the purport of which was a call 
to arms in view of a world revolution on the Russian model. Ob¬ 
viously, the bulk of the rank and file of these two bodies con¬ 
sisted of Russian trade-unionists and Communists respectively, 
althougli, as we have already noted, it included scattering ad¬ 
hesions from British, French, and German labour extremists.^ 

Beginning in 1922, steps were taken by the Vienna International 
to reunite the three sections ot tlie International. But Moscow 
refused to accept the moderate programme of the two reformist 
bodies and the attempt ended in failure. As negotiations pro¬ 
ceeded, however, the differences separating the London and Vienna 
organisations w^ere gradually reconciled. With the reunion of the 
German Independents and Majority Socialists to fr)rm the United 
Social Democratic party of Genuany, the hist obstaide to the 
formal unity of the two reformist Internationals vanished. Fi¬ 
nally, in May, 1923, it was accomplished at a joint Congress in 
Hamburg, which set up a new Labour and Socialist International, 
with a membership probably reaching 7,000,000. According to the 
Constitution of this latest of the Internationals, its object “is to 
unify the activities of the affiliated parties, to arrange common 
action, and to bring about tlie entire unification of the International 
Labour and Socialist Movement.” “ Generalities apart, this dec¬ 
laration envisaged the use of piece-meal political as well as indus¬ 
trial action, but decried resorting to violence or anything bordering 
on syndicalist “direct” action. In 1924, candidates of parties 
aflSliated with it polled almost thirty million votes in various 
national elections; roughly, this constituted one-third of the elec¬ 
torate of western and central Europe. 

The national co-operative movements are also organised inter¬ 
nationally in a Co-operative Alliance, which holds triennial Con¬ 
gresses, the last one, at Ghent in 1924, including delegates from 
thirty different countries representing at least 40,000,000 co-opera- 

^ Reliable statistics are dillicult to obtain as to the strength of the Red 
IntprnRtionnI of Trailp-TTnions. It is probulily well over 5,00(1,000. 

MX Tjahonr Year Rook (192.".). -131 ff. 
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tors, maintains executive offices in London, and publishes a 
monthly co-operative bulletin in three languages. With the grow¬ 
ing trade among national wholesale co-operative societies, the 
International Alliance looks forward to the time when profit- 
making merchants, brokers, and bill-discounters may be dis¬ 
pensed with, and when the foreign exchange of supplies may be 
controlled on a co-operative basis somewhat as it was among the 
Allies during the World War. Only a confirmed optimist, however, 
could believe that any such situation will be realised in the imme¬ 
diate future. 

In sum, while the international labour movement has had a 
promising revival since its war-time eclipse, the prospects for any 
completely effective solidarity within the present generation re¬ 
main none too bright. It would seem that the conclusions of so 
fair-minded an observer as M. VandervTldc well epitomise the 
current status of social democracy in Europe; “It has found a 
confirmation of its doctrines in the conditions of the post-war 
world. It has forced the bourgeois parties either to reach an agree¬ 
ment with it and submit to reforms, or else unite to block its path. 
It has met with great success. It has met, too, with serious 
reverses. In a word, the advance of labour to power is, to borrow 
a phrase from Goethe, a spiral, but an ascending spiral.^^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


SOME WAR AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC 

FINANCE 

To the enonnous substiintive costs of large-scale modern war¬ 
fare must be added another entity of peculiarly insidious nature. 
That entity is the vicious circle set in motion by the dislocation of 
the highly delicate mechanism of national and international 
finance. Economically speaking, from the standpoint of the world 
as a whole, the generation that fights must and does pay, in goods 
and materials, the entire war bill; but as between different national 
groups, as well as between individuals within a single nation, a 
large part of the costs is in fact always passed on to posterity. 
Therein arises an apparently inescapable succTssion of hard reali¬ 
ties: unbalanced budgets, loans, currency inflation, fluctuations in 
foreign exchange, a resultant dislocation of domestic and foreign 
trade, stagnation in certain branches of commerce and industry,— 
which in turn impairs the principal sources of taxation,—and 
finally, further unbalancing of national budgets. Many, perhaps 
most, of the economic ills suffered by Europe since 1914 can be 
traced, directly or indirectly, to the pernicious consequences of 
just such a situation as this. It is the purpose of this concluding 
chapter briefly to explain, in non-technical fashion, some of the 
more intricate problems to which this situation has given birth 
and to sketch the progress made up to the present (1926) toward 
their solution. 

War-Time Taxation. So far, at least, as Europe was con¬ 
cerned, the World War was conducted almost entirely on credit.^ 
Only an insignificant portion of the huge governmental expendi¬ 
tures of the leading belligerent states was obtained from taxation. 
In Great Britain, where tlie proportion of taxes to war expendi¬ 
tures was higher than in any other large country, it has been esti¬ 
mated that the ratio readied only 17 per cent; in France, new 

‘ Probably as much as 95 per cent of the total war expenditures of the 
European belligerents came from borrowing. 
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and heavier taxes merely made up the customary deficit in the 
nation’s peace-time budget; while Germany, the chief belligerent 
on the other side, deliberately jmrsued a loan policy from the out¬ 
set in the optimistic expectation of an early military victory.^ 
Taxes, to be sure, were constantly increased in scoi)e and scverit^i 
as the struggle progressed; but when one remembers that the aver¬ 
age daily expenditure of Great Britain reached over $33,000,000 
by 1918, that of France, $21,000,000 by 1917, that of Germany, 
$34,500,000 by the lattcT part of 1918, and tliat of Russia, $47,- 
000,000 by early 1917, it is by no means surprising that govern¬ 
ments should have taken the immediately easier course of meeting 
r the bulk of tlieir unprecedented expenditures by resorting to bor¬ 
rowing, first from their own subjects, and later from outside 
sources. Moreover, it would doubtless hii\ e been virtually impos¬ 
sible under existing financial practices, to impose upon war-har¬ 
assed populations direct taxes sufficiently heavy to produce enough 
revenue to meet as much as half, even, of the expenditures for war 
purposes. The following table indicates the degree to which per 
capita taxation increased during the war period: ® 

1918-1019 


Country 

Per cap tax. 

% of not. inr. 

Per cap. tax 

% of nat 

Great Britain. 

$20.89 

11.29 

$94.95 

23.56 

Franco . 

25.12 

14.11 

30.74 

12.44 

Germany .... 

15.98 

10.51 

44.61 

17.42 


As will be seen from the above tabulation, the tax burden of the 
British people attained strikingly more burdensome proportions 
than that of the French or German people. In all. Groat Britain 
raised from taxation for war purposes nearly $9,000,000,000 during 
the years 1914 to 1919 inclusive.® Of this unprecedented sum, 
over fifty per cent was derived from income and excess profits 
taxes. Not many new sources of revenue were resorted to, if 
exception be made of successive annual increases in duties on an 
expanding class of imports. The income tax rose from a ls.3d 
normal plus a ls.4d. super-rate in 1914 to a 4s.6d. normal rate 

* E. R. A. Spligmaii, “The Cost of the War and How It Was Met,” Amer. 
Econ, Hev.f Dec., 1010. 

* SeligDian, ‘‘Taxation beyond all Precedent,” in The»c Eventful Tearfl, 
430-37. 

’This figure i'k net, the gross Rum being nearly ij(13,000,000,000, of which 
*\round $5,000,00<),000 went for ‘‘normal” outlays. 
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plus a 6s. super-rate in 1918; or in terms of percentage maxima 
from not quite 13 per cent in 1914 to 52l^ per cent in 1918. By 
1917, British industry had to meet a war profits tax of 80 per cent; 
while upon estates was levied a duty that reached a maximum of 
20 per cent before the war closed. Stated more simply, the state 
was taking by the end of the struggle from one-fourth to one-third 
of moderate incomes and over one-half of the large ones. Like¬ 
wise, the range and scale of customs and excise taxation were 
graduiilly broadened as war costs mounted. The duties on tea, 
beer, coffee, cocoa, sugar, dried fruits, tobacco, and similar articles 
were repeatedly raised; and new duties were imposed upon motor¬ 
cars, clocks, musical instruments, motion-picture films, table 
waters, and cider. The exci'^c taxes on coffee, chicory, tea, sugar, 
molasses, glucose, tobacco, spirits, and matches were made in¬ 
creasingly heavy after 1915. But in spite of all these increases, 
approximately three-fourths of the tax revenue of the British 
government for the last year of the war wa^ derived from direct 
taxes on wealth. While this was indeed an heroic monetary effort, 
it fell far short of meeting the appalling burden that Great Britain 
had to bear as the chief financier of the Allied nations until the 
entry of the United States into the contest. 

The Continental belligeients had recourse, for additional war 
revenue, almost as much to indirect as to direct taxes. In view 
of its deeply-rooted aversion to direct taxation, France looked to 
indirect taxes for around forty per cent of its war-time revenue. 
The income tax law, adopted in 1914 after almost fifteen 3"ears of 
the most acrimonious discussion, did not go into effect until 1916; 
and by the end of the war the general income tax rate {impot 
global) did not exceed twenty per cent. An excess profits tax 
was levied up to a maximum of eighty per cent. But because of 
comparatively lax enforcement of the law, neither of these sources 
of revenue yielded as much as it should have produced. In fact, 
the total tax yield amounted during the first two years of the war to 
slightly less than immediately before it began. In the second 
half of the conflict, however, substantial increases in the indirect 
taxes on necessities like tobacco, sugar, chicory, and vinegar, as 
well as the introduction of transportation and luxury taxes, served 
to augment the total tax burden of the country (national, depart¬ 
mental, and communal) to about six and a quarter billion francs, 
whereas in 1913 it had only slightly passed the five billion mark 
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In dolliiis, that is to say, France raised by taxatioji less thai 
1,000,000,000 of the 25,000,000,000 she expended for object s 
connected with the prosecution of the war.^ 

Thanks to the illusion of an early victory, Germany likewise 
obtained less re^'enue from taxation during the first two years ol 
the war tlian in the years immediately preceding it. But in 191G 
postal, telegraph, and telephone rates were materially increased, 
and a sales tax was inaugurated. The return from these sources 
was so disappointing, however, that an extraordinary war tax op 
property and incomes, with rate*^ graduating up to fifty per cent, 
was imposed by 1918. New taxes were also enacted on wines, 
mineral waters, beer, and kindred eommiKlities, and higlier duties 
on tea and coffee were levied; stamp taxes were increased; and a 
luxury turnover tax was raised to ten per cent. The result of all 
these and other increases was to give by 1918 a total federal and 
state tax yield of over 8,000,000,000 marks; the addition of 3,000,- 
000,000 marks in local taxes made the aggregate tax burden some¬ 
what more than 11,000,000,000 marks, as against 4,500,000,000 
marks in 1913-14. While this was a much greater increase than 
in France for the same period, it was not quite enough even to bal¬ 
ance the ordinary (‘ivil budget of the Imperial German govern¬ 
ment; and the excessive borrowing of funds thereby made neces¬ 
sary proved to be a wasteful and disastrous financial policy in the 
end. 

The experience of Italy, which did not enter the war until the 
spring of 1915, was strikingly similar. Out of a total expenditure 
for war purposes amounting to about $12,500,000,000, not quite 
$1,500,000 came from the proceeds of taxation. As for Rus.«ia, her 
net outlay for military purposes until the end of 1917, when the 
country had virtually passed out of the war, reached over $22,500,- 
000,000, of which gigantic sum only a paltry $377,000,000 can be 
attributed to revenue from increa.sed taxation. Everywhere on the 
Continent there was an intense aversion to more drastic tax levies 
from the fighting populations, while in some instances, notably in 
France, the fiscal system was so archaic as to impede the effective 
utilization of such sources of revenue as were available. 

War-Time Expansion of Public Indebtedness. In order to pay 
their war bills, therefore, European governments had to resort 
to loans, both domestic and foreign, as n^ver before. The conse- 

* Cf. Bognrt, Direct and Indirect Voate of the Great World War, 117-18. 
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qucnoes were an enormous expansion in the public debts of all the 
belligerent nations.^ This is statistically demonstrated by the 
three sets of figures presented below: 

Aggregate Public Debt—Domestic and Foreign Increase 


Country 1914 (Percent) 

Great Britain (£). 700,000,000 7,000,000,000 1000 

France (fes ) . 34,000,000,000 150,000,000,000 441 

Germany (marks). 5,000,000,000 140,000,000,000 2800 

(excluding the Rep¬ 
arations bill 


The process of borrowing began, of course, at home. It has been 
computed on good authority that “home borrowing provided 83^2 
per cent of the sinews of war for all the nations involved; say 77.2 
per cent in the case of the Allies and 100 per cent in the case of 
their opponents.” ^ In their early stages, intenial loans usually 
took the form of short-term treasury bills maturing within a year 
of their date of issue. In England currency notes were issued by 
the Bank of England “as agent for the national treasury against 
the direct deposit in trust of treasury bills and other collateral 
securities;” while on the Continent, the state banks of the respec¬ 
tive countries received for discount treasury notes, for which they 
issued and turned over to the national treasuries non-interest bear¬ 
ing circulating bank notes. In certain countries, moreover, espe¬ 
cially in France, these short-time treasury note'^ were sold directly 
to the investing public,—a method of financing the war which was 
accepted with a great show of popular enthusiasm throughout the 
course of the war. But to prevent the market from becoming 
badly congested with this mass of “floating paper,” a funding pro¬ 
cedure was soon inaugurated. In return for the short-term treas¬ 
ury certificates, or for cash, the public—banks, trust companies, 
and individuals—was persuaded to pmrehase bonds maturing only 
after a term of years. By the end of the war, the domestic debts 
of the warring countries were 39.01 per cent floating and 60.99 
per cent funded.'** Once or twice a year the governments would 
conduct spectacular campaigns to sell their long-time bonds, some 
of which were sold at a considerable discount and most of which 

*■ Seligman estimates that the total net jmblic debt of the world aseribable to 
the war was 300 billion dollars. Cf. op. off., Amer. Ef'on. Eev., Pec., lOlSt 

■II. E. Fisk, The Tntcr-AUy Dehta (New York and Paris, 1924), 71. 

” This is Fisk's calculation; cf. op. cit., 7U. 
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could be paid for in easy installments. Highly colored posters 
were used with telling effect in the appeals to patriotic sentimeni 
that accompanied these loan subscription campaigns.^ In thoU' 
sands of instances, small shopkeepers, chamber-maids, peasants, 
and the “black-coated proletariat” made heroic sacrifices from 
their shrinking incomes in order, as they were often told, to “get 
the boys out of the trenches” or “end the war by Christmas.” 

But internal borrowing proved insufficient. “Early in the war 
the necessity of creating credits abroad against which could be 
obtained absolutely essential raw materials and other munitions 
of war, as w^ell as food for the civilian population, led to arrange' 
ments being made to place loans in the markets of allied and neu¬ 
tral governments.” ^ In this respect, it goes without saying that 
the Allied countries enjoyed an immense advantage over theii 
opponents. While Germany, it is true, was able early in the wai' 
to place a small loan of approximately $10,000,000 in the United 
States, and to establish credits in Switzerland, the Netherlands 
and the Scandinavian countries, she Ijad at her disposal no foreign 
financial market at all comparable with London or New York. 
The Allies, on the other hand, were able to utilize the London 
market, to arrange credits with the British Dominions and South 
America, and to draw upon the inexhaustible material resources of 
the United States. The fact that the foreign investments held by 
England and France at the beginning of the war reached almost 
$30,000,000,000 facilitated the securing of credits abroad,—par¬ 
ticularly in the United States before the latter entered the 
war.® 

Prior to this event, the Allied governments contracted war loans 
from foreign states, excluding any of themselves, to the extent of 
about three billion dollars. This sum was apportioned among the 
borrowers as follows: England, $1,444,000,000; British Dominions, 
$105,000,000; France, $1,084,000,000; and Russia, $338,000,000.* 
The bulk of these credits, of course, wTre obtained from the 
United States as a neutral power. During this same period,— 
August, 1914, to April, 1917—over eight billion dollars of inter- 

'The French posterH used in the “hons de la defense nationale'* CBmpaigns 
were often masterpieces of commercial art. 

■Fisk, op. cif., 77. 

* British foreign investments probably appro^^imated 20 billions; French, at 
len^t K hillioiiH. 

*Fisk op. cii.f 78. 
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Allied indebtedness accumulated, the lending nations ranking in 
this fashion: ^ 


Great Bnlain.... $r),715,7<^,000 (to Russia, France, Italy, and British 

Dominions chiefly) 

Russia . 1,265,160,000 (to Great Britain) 

France . 890,341,000 (to Russia and Great Britain chiefly) 

Canada. 169,762,000 (to Great Britain chiefly) 

Italy . 87,646,000 (1o Great Britain chiefly) 

Total . $8,128,697,000 


Inasmuch as the net advances of Great Britain to her Allies and 
to the Dominions totalled $3,824,496,000, it is obvious that she 
functioned as tlie chief banker for tlie Entente Powers until 
America acquired the status of belligerent. 

On the side of the Central Powers, inter-ally borrowing reached 
niuch less formidable proportions. Only Germany could lend, 
while there were but three allies to borrow from her: Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. During the first three years of 
the war, German credits to lier three allies slightly exceeded a 
billion and a quarter dollars, a small amount in comparison with 
the aggregate of intra-Entente borrowing. As the conflict entered 
its final stage, German finance was confronted with such insuper¬ 
able difficulties that a makeshift policy developed which precluded 
further advance to her tottering allies. 

The financial situation of the Entente was alarmingly critical 
by the time the United States took up the role of belligerent. Sub¬ 
sequent admissions by British financial authorities have revealed 
how the supply of foreign securities that was then being used as 
collateral for loans in America was nearing exhaustion, while the 
rates for obtaining further credits with which to purchase muni¬ 
tions and other vitally necessary supplies were going higher and 
higher. But at that juncture the difficulties of furthering borrow¬ 
ing were simplified by the authorization by die American Congress 
of the establishment of credits in the United States, at first for 
only $3,000,(X)0,000, but eventually for as much as $10,000,- 
000,000.* Under the terms of the Liberty Loan Acts, the debtor 

‘76id., 121. These data are condensed from a more detailed compilation. 

“The first credit authorization for $3,00(),000,OfK) went into effect in April, 
1017: the second, for $-4,000 000,(KK) more, in September, 1917; the third, 
for $1,500,000,000. in Anril, lOIH: the fourth -nul l.ml, for the same amount, 
in July, 1918, 
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nations executed promissory notes payable on demand, with tlic 
agreement “to convert the notes upon the request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States into an equal par amount of 
convertible gold bonds of the borrowing governments.” ^ Although 
according to the terms of the law the purpose for which purchases 
could be made under such credits was to be restricted to “more 
effectually providing for the national security and defense and 
prosecuting the war,” this limitation did not prevent using them for 
foodstuffs and supplies for European civilian populations, along 
with purchases of munitions and other military materials. 

Up to the conclusion of the Armistice, the aggregate of these 
American advances to the Allies amounted roughly to $7,000,- 
000,000. From the Armistice to November, 1920, about $2,368,- 
000,000 more was lent, making the principal obligation to the 
United States approximately $9,500,000,000. This huge sum was 
divided among the Entente countries approximately as follows: * 

Great Britain. $4,277,000,000 

France . 2,907,000,000 

Italy . l,aS] .000,000 

Other countries . 680,000,000 

Practically all of the above credits were expended in the United 
States for the purchase of goods used in connection with carrying 
on the war. The largest single purchases included about $2,500,- 
000,000 for munitions and remounts; $2,645,000,000 for exchange 
jxnd cotton; and $3,000,000,000 for cereals and other foods.® 

Even after American credits became freely available to the 
Entente governments, a good deal of borrowing continued among 
themselves. By the end of 1919, British loans to the French gov¬ 
ernment had mounted to ovri $2,600,000,000 while those to Italy 
aggregated a somewhat smaller sum. The total external debt of 
Great Britain due to the war reached $6,600,000,000 by March, 

1919, about $1,700,000,000 of which was owed to countries other 
than the United States; but she had lent almost $10,000,000,000 

* Cf. Albert Rathbone, “Making War Loans to the Allies," in Foreign 
Affairs, April, 192r», for on instructive account of the nature and operation 
of the American war loan policy. 

* According to the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 

1920, as quoted in Rathbone, op. cif.. Foreign Affairs, April. 1925. 

■These figures represent total reported expenditures, which were consider¬ 
ably in excess of the credit.s advanced by the Tlnitrd States government. 
The difference was taken care of hy other resources of the borrowing nations. 
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to her European Allies. Of this amount about $3,500,000,000 had 
gone to Russia prior to the Bolshevik upheaval of 1917. On the 
other hand, France was able to make advances to her Continental 
Allies—Russia, Belgium, Roumania, Poland, Italy, Greece, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and Jugoslavia—totalling only $3,000,000,000, as against 
an aggregate foreign debt on account of the war exceeding 
$6,400,000,000.' 

In order that the reader may have as simple a picture as possible 
of the status of the national debts of the leading European states 
at the close of the war, the following tabulation is presented; ^ 


External 

Country Internal Ibbt Debt 

(In millions of dollars—1010-1920) Grand 
Funded Floating Total Total Total 

Great Britain.. 24,245 7,844 32,080 0,222 38,311 

France . 20,215 14,551 31,700 r),4cSl 41,250 

Russia . 8,093 9,034 18,027 5,037 24,504 

Italy . 10,145 3,793 13,038 3,011 17,849 

Germany . 21,890 24,990 40,880 .... 40,886 

Austria-Hungary 10,024 9,042 20,206 857 21,123 


It is clear from the appalling volume of short-term notes “floating^' 
against both the German and the French governments that the 
public finances of those two countries were, when hostilities ceased, 
in a condition bordering upon chaos. 

Currency Inflation and Fluctuating Exchange Rates. In 
attempting to arrive at some semblance of balance in their 
national budgets, most of the belligerent and many of the neutral 
countries of Europe resorted to the issue of paper money on a 
scale never before approached. Almost everywhere except the 
United States, the financial upheaval brought on by the war played 
havoc with the gold standard. Inconvertible note issues, recurring 
at constantly more frequent intervals, incessantly expanded the 
quantity of money in circulation; and this phenomenon, of course, 
was one of the basic causes in the rises in price levels. While in 
most cases the gold reserves in central hanks were maintained 
intact in order to keep up the external appearances of the gold 
standard, it was in fact abandoned when the extraordinary amount 

^The lar^pst sinffle npt advance of France was $1,05.3,000,000 to Ruasia 
before November, 1917. 

■Reprodiiml from a more df'tailed table in Fisk. op. cit., 339. 
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of paper currency in circulation destroyed the pre-war legal ratio 
of gold reserves to redeemable notes. 

This expansion of the currency took place in slightly varying 
forms. In the case of the Bank of England, there was no real 
increase in the quantity of bank notes; but the British govern¬ 
ment issued so-called '"currency notes’" to the extent of roughly 
$1,700,000,000, the result of which was virtually to triple the 
amount of currency in circulation and to raise the general level of 
commodity prices more than 100 per cent by the end of the war.^ 
At times, this caused paper currency to fall, in compari-^on with 
gold bullion, at least thirty per cent. In France the (loveniment 
obtained advances from the Bank of France in the form of notes 
up to the value of almost forty billion francs, ^\hich was seven 
times as great as the amount of notes in circulation in 1914. In 
fact, France met thirteen per cent of her total war expenditure by 
advance from the Bank of France and the Bank of Algeria. 
Whereas the gold reserves of the Bank of Frtmce were fully pre¬ 
served, those of the OcTinan Reichsbank were appreciably im¬ 
paired by the latter part of 1919, and the paper currency out¬ 
standing in the form of inconvertible Rei(‘hsbank notes had 
expanded from about 2,500,000,000 marks to over forty billions.*^ 
Another factor aggravating the degree of inflation was, as we have 
already seen, the huge floating debt, wdiich, by the autumn of 1919, 
reached the ominous sum of eighty billion marks. 

Currency conditions in the smaller Continental states generally 
paralleled what has just been described with respect to (Ircat 
Britain, France, and (fcrmany. Almost everywhere specie disap¬ 
peared from active circulation: hoarding became an exaggerated 
popular habit despite governmental efforts to prevent it; and the 
purchasing powTr of circulaling media steadily depreciated. As 
an eminent Swedish economist has lucidly pointed out, "inflation 

. . leads always and inevitably to a rise in prices, and it is jusi 
by means of this rise in prices that the ultimate object of inflation 
—^namely, to place real commodities at the disposal of one who 
can offer nothing in exchange—can be realised.” ® The rise in 

^Cf. Currencies afler the M"ar (rompilcd under the auspices of the Secre¬ 
tariat of (he TiPaKUP of Nations, London. 1920), for data as 1o war-time Euro¬ 
pean currenev expansion. 

*The (fold reserve of the Ueichsbank fell from 1.800 million to less than a 
billion marks, while the special war reserve at Spandau was completely 
exhausted. 

*G. Cassel, Money and Foreitjn Exchange after 191’^ (London* 1922), 20. 
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commodity prices, moreover, is usually sharper and quicker than 
the concomitant increase in wages and other forms of income. 
That this happened in Europe during and after the war has been 
strikingly demonstrated in an earlier chapter.’ On the basis of the 
1914 index (100), wholesale commodity prices reached the follow¬ 
ing levels by 1920:^ 

Great Britain. 295 Italy . 624 

France . 510 Germany . 1965 

But by a strange lack of insight into the relation of inflation to 
the rise in prices,—from which relation public treasuries reaped 
camouflaged, but none the less substantial, fiscal benefits—most 
war governments of Europe strove by “maximum pricc’^ legisla¬ 
tion to stem the tide of advancing price levels, though in vain. 

Likewise, repeated attempts were made during the progress of 
the war to prevent any sharp fall in the value of the currencies 
of the belligerent states in terms of foreign currencies. These 
measures included restri(‘tions on the export of capital and on the 
importation of securities and negotiable instruments, as well as 
the securing of credits from abroad, that is, chiefly, in the ciise of 
the Entente (‘ountries, from the United States and neutral coun¬ 
tries. By such artificial means as these, the French franc, so long 
as the war lasted, did not greatly depreciate in terms of the Ameri¬ 
can dollar, which soon replaced the pound sterling as the standard 
stable unit of foreign exchange; the francos lowest point was 
reached in the spring of 1916, when it sold in New York at a dis¬ 
count of about thirteen per cent. The pound sterling, moreover, 
maintained virtual parity on the New York market throughout 
the war, its value never falling more than four per cent. Other 
currencies, especially the Italian, the CJcnnan, and the Austrian, 
steadily depreciated on the international market after the begin¬ 
ning of 1915. And in general, not only was the degree of fluctua¬ 
tion in foreign exchange rates clearly abnormal during the first 
three years of the war, but instability constantly increased after 
1918, until it became almost ruinous to the carrying on of inter¬ 
national trade. “Indeed, the world^s commerce now had to reckon 
with a number of free paper currencies, independent of one 

‘Cf. Chap. XXIX. 

’From the American Federal Iteserve Bulletin, as quoted in Lauf?hlm, 
“The Madness of Paper Money Inflation/' in Thetc hjv^ntful Years, 1, 415. 
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another, and earh continually changing in value, while their mu¬ 
tual exchange rates appeared to have no firm foundation.^* ’ Con¬ 
ditions after the Armistice permitted the unmitigated eflTect of 
this instability in monetary values to inflict itself upon a Europe 
struggling to recover from the most disastrous war in its history. 

Wliilc opinion is fairly well agreed that the consequences of 
falling European exchange rates were evil, economists have dif¬ 
fered during recent years as to whether the primary cause of the 
phenomenon was the adverse trade balances piled up by the war^ 
ring countries or currency inflation itself. Since 1920 the latter 
and newer point of view, however, appears to have gained ground 
at the expense of the former and older one.“ A necessary’' corollary 
of this second view is that European exchange rales will remain 
permanently different from the pre-war scale inasmuch as the 
relative purchasing powers of national currencies will continue to 
vary greatly from what they were before the war. Wliaie^'er be 
the validity of such a thesis, the hard fact of chronic instability 
both of domestic and international monetary ^^alucs acted like an 
insidious plague to balk well-intended efforts toward a quick 
icstoration of trade find industry following the Armistice. It was 
not until 1923 that the wholesome process of stabilization set in 
for the majority of European countries, although even at the date 
of writing this chapter (January, 1926) the currencies of France, 
Italy, and Belgium have not yet been definitely stabilized.® The 
five years from 1918 to 1923 seemed like almost a perpetual night¬ 
mare to European finance ministers, whose ingenious as well as 
blundering maneuvres to secure budgetaiy balances were usually 
frustrated by the triple nemesis of an insistent popular demand 
for lower taxes, overwhelming public debt charges with which 
practically every national budget was weighted, and the intricate 
tangle brought on the German reparations problem. 

German Reparations: Political Phase. While it should be 
clearly evident at this juncture that the victorious nations in the 
war ought not reasonably to have expected substantial economic 


* CasHel, op. cif., 137. 

* For able pretw»Dtutions of the newer point of view, cf. Cassei, op. rif., and 
T. E. (jirei^ory, Foreign Exchange before, during, and afier the War (London, 
1922). 

’ Great Britain n'stored the frold standard in May, 1929, when restrictions 
on payments in (;old und the embargo on gold exports ceased. The £ sterling 
has stood virtually at par since then. 
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gains from the peace settlement, whether it was drastic or mild 
in its terras, the psychology of military victory was such as to 
build up extravagant hopes among the Entente Allies that 
Cicrmany, as the strongest of the defeated powers, could and 
should meet a large portion of the war bill of the victors. In the 
Armistice agreement, however, it was the understanding that com¬ 
pensation would be made by Germany only for 'hill damage to the 
civilian population of the Allies and tlieir property by the aggres¬ 
sion of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air,” with the 
significant reservation “of any future concessions and claims by 
the Allies and the United States.” In the subsequent peace nego¬ 
tiations at Paris, this reservation became the pretext for claiming 
that Gennany should be obliged to pay not merely for direct 
physical damage inflicted upon civilians and their property, but 
also for such items as munitions, pensions, and separation allow¬ 
ances. Despite the in'^istence of President Wilson and the Ameri¬ 
can delegation that the Allies should adhere to the spirit of the 
Fourteen Points and the Armi'-tice understanding, the French and 
British representatives, conveniently bound by elecdion pledges 
that Germany “pay to the last penny,” were able to force a com¬ 
promise in the treaty settlement, whereby Germany was held 
responsible for “all the loss and damage” suffered by the Allied and 
Associated Governments and their nationals, though cognizance 
was to be taken of the inadequacy of the former’s resources to 
make complete rci)aration.’ In the end, i)cnsions and separation 
allowances were included in the category of “civilian damages,” 
W’hich meant that the amount of reparations to be exacted could 
at least be doubled. But the total sum wms not definitely fixed by 
the treaty because no agreement as to what it should be could be 
reached by the dominant Allied spokesman.^ “The detcrmiimtion 
of the amount was postponed. The Ameri(‘an justification of this 
procedure was that on sober second thought the Allies would con¬ 
sent to a moderate sum; the theory of the French was that as 
Germany recovered they could collect additional amounts.” 

The Treaty of Versailles set up a Reparations Commission 


^ Cf. arts. 2.^1-237 inc. of the Treaty of Versailles. 

■Official estimates ranged from $30,000,000,0(K) to $125,000,000,000, while 
that of Mr. Keynes and other independent economi^sts varied from $10,0(K),- 
000,000 to $20,000,000,000. 

■E. M. Friedman, International Finance and if a Rcorpanization (New 
York, 1922), 590. 
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which was to fix, b> May, 1921, the amount of the total indemnity. 
Before that date, however, (Jerinany w^as to pay $5,000,000,000 
to the Allies, out of whicli sum the expenses of the Allied armies 
of occupation were to be paid. In fixing the total sum, Cennany^s 
actual capacity to pay, taking into account her losses of territory, 
population, and physical resourceo, was given little consideration 
by the Allied prime miiii‘'ters who met in conference at various 
times during 1920 and early 1921, and virtually took over the 
task that had been assigned by the Treaty to the Reparations 
Commission. At the Conference of Spa, in July, 1920, reparations 
receipts were allocated as follows: to France, 52 per cent; Great 
Britain, 22; Italy, 10; Belgium, 8; and to the other Allies, lesser 
jjercentages.^ But since the heads of the Allied governments were 
still unable to agree upon the total sum to be jiaid, the whole 
troublesome problem was returned to the Reparations Commis¬ 
sion by the end of 1920. Finally, after another four months of 
offers from Gennany to pay from thirty to fifty billion gold 
marks, and their rejection by the Allies, a decision on total reiiara- 
tion indebtedness W’as reached.^ It provided that three series of 
bonds should be issued by Germany: the first, (dass A, in the sum 
of 12,000,000,000 gold mark*', the second, class B, for 38,000,- 
000,000 gold marks; and the third, class C, for 82,000,000,000 
gold marks. Under this arrangement, the total amount ultimately 
due would be 132,000,000,000 gold marks, or $33,000,000,000, But 
annual payments were to be made only upon class A and class B 
bonds, at the rate of six per cent, of which one per cent would be 
for sinking fund; these payments, moreover, contained an clement 
of flexibility in that they were set at 2,000,000,000 gold marks 
plus twenty-six per cent of the value of German exports. The 
class C bonds were to bear no interest until tlic Reparations Com¬ 
mission was satisfied that they could be paid from the proceeds of 
the exports tax. Here, at least, some account w^as taken of the 
capacity of Germany to pay. 

After threat of the imposition of forcible sanctions, Germany 

* Belgium was to have priority on cash payments up to 2,r)(K),00(),000 gold 
marks. 

^ In March, 1921, upon Germany's refusal to pay the balance of 12,000,- 
(M)0,000 gold marks which the Bcpanitions (^oinmis-.ion claimed was still due 
Irom the first 20,(X)0,000,000 fixed by the Treaty, the Allies occupied Duisburg, 
Dnsseldorf, and KuhrorU established a special customs barrier on the llliine, 
und imposed special import levies on imports from Germany into Allied 
countries. 
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promised to adhere to this schedule of payments. But on account 
of the demoralizingly chaotic situation into whic’h her finances had 
fallen, she was not able to meet her obligations in full. At various 
times through the year 1922 she failed to make cash payments as 
per schedule, and often fell short in the deliveries of coal and wood 
fixed by the Treaty and later modified by the C'ommission. A 
committee of bankers meeting in Paris in May, 1922, to consider an 
international loan to Germany, declared that sucli a loan would 
be unsuccessful until the public became confident that Germany 
^ould be able to meet her obligations. For her part, Germany 
presented a formal request in July for a two and one-half years’ 
complete moratorium on the ground that slie could not balance her 
budget; that notwithstanding drastic increases in tax levies, both 
direct and indirect in character, the recfdpts were falling to in¬ 
significant amounts; that wholesale inflation was therefore neces¬ 
sary; and that the resultant depreciation of the mark was causing 
an alarming flight of capital abroad. By the end of that year, tlie 
volume of Rciclisbank notes had reached the fantastic total of 
1,300,000 millions, or 500 times what it was in 1913; and it took 
over 7,000 marks to purchase a dollar. But France, whose vote 
dominated the Reparations Commission, refused to grant a mora¬ 
torium without tangible guarantees, such as the seizure of state- 
owned forests and mines in the Rhineland and the establishment 
of a customs barrier on the eastern boundary of the occupied area. 
Her argument rested on the assumption that Germany owed a just 
debt, and that if the debtor would not pay, she must take tangible 
property as a pledge of future payment. IIow, if not from Ger¬ 
many, she argued, was she to be reimbursed for the 85,000,000,000 
francs already advanced for reconstruction in her devastated 
regions? 

As the year 1922 wore on, it became increasingly apparent that 
the French and the British were soon to arrive at a parting of the 
ways. Opinion outside France held that the latter’s real object 
was to cripple Germany economically, and perhaps to hold her in 
subjection for an indefinite period. In justice to France, it should 
be said the vast majority of her people had no such objective in 
view, although a noisy ultra-nationalist clique often led outside 
critics to brand the whole French policy as ‘'imperialism.” In any 
event, it was mainly political considerations that stiffened the 
French against permitting an impartial investigation of the ability 
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of Germany to make further payment^. On the other hand, the 
British were facing the question more and more from the economic 
angle. They were chiefly interested in the speedy rc\ival of 
German trade, because upon Gennan revival, they felt, would 
depend in large measure tlie restoration of British commercial 
prosperity. Finally, by January, 1923, the two points of view 
reached a deadlock. The votes of France, Belgium, and Italy 
declared Germany to be in voluntary default on timber and coal 
deliveries for 1922. The British proposed to reduce the capital 
sum due to 50,000,000,000 gold marks, to grant a four years’ 
moratorium, and virtually to cancel the war debts due Britain 
from France, Belgium, and Italy, in consideration of receiving a 
small percentage of the German reparations bonds attributable to 
those countries. While the French were willing to concede a two 
years’ moratorium to (n’rmany, they would not agree to reducing 
the totality of her obligations unless the creditors of France were 
willing to accept the French allotment of class C reparation bonds 
in full settlement of what she owed them. In that case, she would 
co-operate in cancelling or scaling down the principal of the C 
bonds. France also proposed that the Allies seize and directly ex¬ 
ploit German railways, coal mines, and forests, and administer 
special taxes on her exports.^ Upon their failure to agree, the 
French and British assumed independence of action. A few days 
later (January 11) Frfmch and Belgian troops, aecompanied by 
engineers and technical experts, proceeded to occupy the Ruhr val¬ 
ley, commonly considered the industrial heart of Germany. 

The legality of this unusual action has been a master of spir¬ 
ited controversy. France attenjpted to justify it by a ratlicr 
strained interpretation of a provision in the Treaty of Versailles 
which said that in case Germanv voluntarily defaulted, the Allied 
and Associated Powers night take '^economic and financial prohi¬ 
bitions and reprisals and, in general, sveh other mensnrefi as the 
respective Governments may determine to be necessary in the 
circumstances” * Opposed to this view was the British contention 
that the treaty not only did not contemiilate further occupation of 

'Tlip TtalianH presented n plan which was n compromise of the French 
and British proposals, it also tied up the inter-Allicd debt question with 
reparations. 

■Sec. 18 of Annex TT of Part VTII of the Treaty. Utalies are the 
writer's.) On this poiiil, see Sclnister, “The Question as (o Lepalitv of 
the Ruhr Occupation.” .4me*. Journ. Intermit. Tjiiw, July, If)’.!! 
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German territory, but that the only actions permissible under the 
circumstances were collective measures economic or financial in 
character. However, the British law officers did not officially pro¬ 
test until Aup;ust, 1923, and even then tlie British government was 
unwilling to challenge the French action by forcible measures of 
its own.^ 

Contrary to French expectations, the occupation of the Ruhi 
proved to be economically unprofitable as well as psychologically 
disastrous. The Gcnnan government initiated a policy of passive 
resistance which virtually stopped the output of coal and caused 
the great iron and steel factories to shut down. A general strike 
of German industrial workers was financed by the central govern¬ 
ment at Berlin. In retaliation, the French occupational force ar¬ 
rested and deported o\'er 30,000 German inhabitants, rcciuisitioned 
more than 200 school buildings for military purposes, and sus¬ 
pended 173 newspapers. By autumn the \oiiv\ rci)arations deliveries 
were not enough to meet the militar>' expense^ of wcupation. 
Meanwhile, Germany’s future capacity to pay was being rapidly 
diminished; the mark fell to approximately 3,000,000 to the dolhii' 
by August; but a month later it was worth only 53,000,0001 
German economic life was degenerating into a frantic hand-to- 
mouth effort to si)end paper marks before they became utterly 
worthless. The longer such an exhausting policy was maintained, 
the more isolated became the position of France, against which 
were heaped the bitter protests of labor and liberal opinion from 
all over the world. 

No longer able to support passive resistance, the (Jerman gov¬ 
ernment abandoned it in September, whereupon the Frcncli began 
direct negotiations with Ruhr industrialists for the resumption of 
deliveries in kind. Little by little, the Poincare government re¬ 
ceded from its unjdclding attitude. In August it had rejected a 
British proposal for an impartial investigation to determine the 
method and amount of reparations payments, but had declared 
France would be satisfied with 26,000,000,000 gold marks (52 per 
cent of the A and B bonds), plus what must be paid to England 
and the United States on the inter-Allied debts. In November, 
three months later, it gave its approval to the appointment of 

'The British suf^^csled, however, that all questions o£ interpretation of 
Mie Treiily of Versailles he submitted to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice i\t The llnKue. 
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two committees of experts (1) to consider the means of balancing 
Germanybudget and stabilizing the currency, and (2) to investi¬ 
gate the amount of exported German capital and propose ways of 
recovering it. There was to be no questioning, liowever, of the 
total amount ultimately due from Germany.^ 

German Reparations: the Dawes Plan. At this point, the 
w'hole reparations problem seems to have entered a new phase. 
The Ruhr occupation had been as much a political as an eco¬ 
nomic venture, ending in dismal failure. At la^t the controversy 
was to be dealt wdth by technical experts, in'^tead of by diplo¬ 
matists. Once more Americans were to participate, at least “un¬ 
officially,” in attempting to find a way out of what appeared to 
be an almost hopeless impasse. The two committees carried on 
four months of investigation (January to Afml, 1924) and then 
submitted a double set of report^ and recommendations. The on(‘ 
committee, headed by Reginald McKenna, formerly British Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, chtimated the flight of German capital 
abroad at 6,750,(K)0,000 gold niarkb, or about one-fourth of the 
pre-war holdings, and stated that the only w^ay to bring about 
the return of this capital was permanently to put an end to in- 
flation.^ The other committee, of which Brig. Gen. Charles (i. 
Dawxs, of the United States, was chairman, submitted a detailed 
plan for balancing the Gennan budget and resuming reparations 
payments. This plan may be summarized as follows: (1) that 
balancing the budget would reciuire further temporary relief from 
charges for treaty obligations; (2) that Germany’s total burden 
of taxation and debt charges should at least equal that of the 

'Credit for first iiroiiOhiiiR an investiKiitioii by teehnical experts into Ger¬ 
many's capacity to pu> sei'iiis to belong to Mr. Charles K. Tluffhes, the 
American Secretary of Stale, vho, in a hi)eech at New JInven, in December, 
1922, suKRested this kuul of soliit.ou for the perplexing reparations problem. 

*ln connection with liie McKeniiu Report, Mr. Keynes pointed out at the 
lime that “what (»erniiiiiy bus ajipeared to pay in Reparations is nearly 
equal to what the foreign world has subscribed for worthless marks." Here 
would seem to he eloquent proof of the reality of the “(ireat Illusion.” 
(7. A'cip Rrpiihlir, ISfay 14, 1924. The Repanitions (\miTnission slated in 
October, 1928, that Germany had been eredilcd with a total payment of 
8,21.3.(XX),0(K) gold marks up to .Time of lli.it y(‘ar. Taking a different 
standard of valuation, the (lonnnii government elaimed it bad paid .^>.^>,000,- 
000,090 gold marks. Afoulton and McGuire’s estimate was between four and 
five billion dollars; while Keynes, by including certain property surrendered 
by Germany but not oflicially neeredited on the reparations account, arrived 
at a somewhat higher figure—2,8,n00.000,000 gold marks, or almost $0,000,* 
000,000. the equivalent, in purchasing power, of twice the French indemnity 
of 187^» 
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Allies, and since Germany’s internal debt had been wiped out by 
the depreciation of the mark virtually to nothing, her entire 
budgetary charges for debts could go to reparations; (3) that there 
should be a sliding scale of payments beginning at 1,000,000,000 
gold marks the first year and reaching 2,500,000,000 gold marks the 
fifth year (1928); (4) that these payments should be met from 
taxation, railway bonds, a transport tax, and industrial debentures; 
(5) that Germany’s creditors should share in the improvement of 
her prosperity, which was to be determined by an ‘4ndex” of 
prosperity (increase in railway traffic, population, foreign trade, 
consumption of tobacco, budget expenditure, etc.); (6) that a for¬ 
eign loan of 800,000,000 gold marks should be made to Germany to 
assist her in meeting payments during the first year of the plan; 
and (7) that the responsibility for converting reparations payments 
into foreign currency should rest with the Allies, in that no trans¬ 
fers were to be made except when there was a sufficient export bal¬ 
ance so as not to threaten the stability of the German mark. A 
Bank of Issue was to be set up in order to stabilize the currency and 
receive reparations payments, and a somewhat elaborate machinery 
of Allied control over this bank, the railways, and parts of the 
German budget was envisaged.^ 

The plan was immediately characterized by such an eminent 
economist as Mr. Keynes as “the finest contribution hitherto to this 
impossible problem.” More important still, it met with the hearty 
approval of the British and French go>Trnments, each of which 
was by the summer of 1924 dominated by genuinely liberal poli¬ 
cies.® At a noteworthy Conference held in London in the summer 
of 1924, the details of applying the plan were carefully worked 
out, and its voluntary acceptance by the German government was 
secured. Furthermore, the Allies agreed not only that all ques¬ 
tions arising out of the application of the Dawes plan should be 
settled by arbitration, but that in case of future default by 
Germany, only joint intervention by her creditors would be per- 

^The plan provided, in this connection, for a Trauafer Gommittee, headed 
by an Agent for Reparation PaymentH (nn American, Mr. Seymour Parker 
Gilbert, was the first man to hold Ihin ponition). Whenever payments by 
Germany on reparations account exceeded the amount the Committee could 
transfer without deranging the exchanges, these payments were to accumulate 
in the Bank; hut if they should surpass five billion gold marks, payments 
were to be reduced until the surplus was used. 

■ The MacDonnld Labor government had come into power in Britain; ths 
Herriot Radical-Socialist government, in France. 
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t^iissible. The French and Belgians promised to terminate eco¬ 
nomic control of the Ruhr as soon as the plan went into opera¬ 
tion; economic control actually ceased in October, about six weeks 
after the machinery of the plan began functioning. A little less 
than a year later (August, 1925), military occupation of the 
Ruhr was likewise brought to an end. 

At the time of writing this chapter (January, 1926), the Dawes 
plan has been in operation a little more than a year. At the 
outset the 800,000,000 gold marks loan was quickly and easily 
subscribed. Germany has been able to make all her payments 
in full and on time. For the time being at least, the repara¬ 
tions problem has been removed from the heated field (»f political 
controversy into the cooler sphere of business economics. Ac¬ 
cording to the Agent General, Mr. Gilbert, “the plan has certainly 
marked the turning point in the recovery from the disorder and 
disorganization of the inflation. . . . Much progress has been 
made, but the readjustment is still in progress. Many difficulties 
remain to be overcome. German business and industry are still 
greatly in need of working capital, and in many fields face serious 
problems of reorganization.” ^ The new rentenmark, which has 
at no time fallen below dollar par, had a circulation of ai)proxi- 
inately 2,500,000,000 in August, 1925, in striking contrast with the 
1,500,000,000,000 billions of paper marks outstanding a ycai 
earlier, the gold value of which was then only one and a half 
billion marks. 

The real test of the plan will probably come in its fourth and 
fifth years, for by that time the annual charges on the German 
budget and on German business will be serious items. From cer¬ 
tain quarters misgivings have been expressed that unless the 
Allies—especially the United States—substantially reduce their 
tariff walls and arc willing to buy German goods in large quan¬ 
tities, Germany will not be able to meet the scale of payments 
'set up by the Dawes report. Many “liberal” critics of the plan 
predict that eventually the total sum due from Germany will have 
to be materially reduced. It is pointed out, moreover, that for a 
long time to come, the social effects of the plan may be a lower 
standard of living for the bulk of the German population. If the 
League plan for the financial reconstruction of Austria and Hun- 

* From a speech in New York to the rouiiril on Foreipn Re1ation.s, Jan. 12, 
1920. Cf. New York Timen, Jnn. l.'t, 1920. 
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gary, similar in operation to the Dawes plan for Germany, be 
taken into account, it may fairly be said that all Central Europe 
was, in 1925, “in rccoivership.’^ ^ While bankers' control appears 
to be, on the whole, more enlightened than the spasmodic pallia¬ 
tives of befuddled politicians, it is possible that it may in time 
engender so much popular resentment against outside interference 
with national life as to sow the seeds of its own undoing. 

Progress Toward Inter-Allied Debt Settlement and Financial 
Solvency. Along with the reparations problem, and intimately 
tied up with it, stalked the knotted question of inter-Allied in¬ 
debtedness as a serious hindrance to European economic restora¬ 
tion. For some time after the Armistice, tlie governmental ex¬ 
penditures of most of the countries of western Europe continued 
to increase; so that the debtor countries on the Continent paid 
little or no attention cither to the principal or to the interest of 
tlic obligations owing to Great Britain and the United States. 
Not only did the interest accrue, but additional sums for re¬ 
construction and relief purposes were borrowed from America. 
This development brought the total debt of Allied governments to 
the United States up to approximately $12,000,000,000 by the 
end of 1923, Great Britain owing $4,577,000,00; France, 
$4,137,000,000; and Italy, $2,097,000,000. Unofficially if not of¬ 
ficially, it was urged on the Continent, especially in France, “that 
in the Grejit War all Allied nations pooled their efforts, that 
where one gave men, another gave food, another munitions, and 
another money; that after the United States came into the war, 
but before American soldiers were in the field, men, food and 
munitions were lost and destroyed by the enemy, and that since 
none of these contributions can now be reimbursed, money con¬ 
tributions should likewise not be demanded." ^ This, of course, 
w^as a political, perhaps even a sentimental, argument for debt 
cancellation, although it received substantial support from many 
European economists. The point was made repeatedly, moreover, 
that the attempt to pay America would inevitably breed inter¬ 
national bad will, as had been the ease with the German repara¬ 
tions problem. Finally, economic considerations were advanced 

* Cf. A. Salter, “The Reconstruction of Austria," Foreign Alfaira, June IH, 
1924, and A. Comstock, “The Technique of Reconstruction as Applied to Hun 
(?ary," Pol. fid. Quart., June, 1925, for good discussions of the League plan 
of reconstruction. 

*lnternat. Conciliation Pamphlets, No, 215 (Dec., 1925), p. 16. 
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in favor of complete, or at least partial, cancellation. Here chief 
emphasis was placed upon what was termed “the practical im¬ 
possibilities of collection without an undesirable derangement of 
national and international economy.” ^ To America, it was sug¬ 
gested that the alternative to cancellation might be a low tariff 
and “dumping,” the very thing American industry shunned. 

For a considerable period after the war, the possibility of a 
general cancellation of inter-Allied indebtedness lingered on the 
horizon. In the famous Balfour Note of August, 1922, Great 
Britain “announced that only enough of the debts (due her) would 
be collected from her allies and Germany, that is, from friend and 
foe alike, to pay the British debt to the United States.” ^ Since, 
the Russian debt and German reparations apart, Europe owed 
Britain about $6,000,000,000, while she owed America only 
$4,500,000,000, it is clear that this proposal was partly designed to 
transfer a share of the responsibility for the payment of Germany's 
obligations to the United States. It was iiKo a veiled invitation 
that America should mark the bulk of Europe's war debt to her 
off the books. But sentiment for cancellation in the United States 
steadily dwindled as the memories of common war burdens faded. 
In line with dominant popular opinion, the American government 
adopted a policy based upon the integral repayment of the war 
obligations. On the one side, it was pointed out that from a 
third to a fourth of tin total debt had not been used for “common 
war objects”; on the other, it was insisted that cancellation would 
tend to undennine the integrity of international obligations in the 
future. America, however, would not press for payment until 
the budgetary situation of her European debtors was relatively 
stabilized Then the proce.ss of refunding the debts should begin. 

To a large section of European opinion this seemed a hard-fisted 
attitude. Accordingly, America was frequently caricatured as 
“Shylock” during ihe six years following the peace settlement. 
Prior to the inauguration of the Dawes plan, only Great Britain, 
of the larger European powers, made a refunding settlement with 
the United States. In this settlement of January, 1923, England 
agreed to pay her total debt within sixty-two years, annual pay¬ 
ments on the principal to begin in 1923 at $23,000,000, and increase 

^67. Mr Keynes’ arKuments for cancellation in the AVio Republic, Jan. 21, 
3925. 

' Internat. Conciliation Pamphlets, op. cit., 18. 
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gradually to $175,000,000 by 1984; for the first ten years, she 
is to be charged interest at the rate of three per cent; thereafter, 
three and a half per cent. While this amounted to a reduction 
(on paper) of about thirty-five per cent of the total sum due, it 
no more than compensated for the difference in the purchasing 
power of the dollar between 1923 and the time the debt was con¬ 
tracted.^ The British government was subjected to severe criti¬ 
cism both at home and on the Continent for accepting >such severe 
terms “independently” of its Allies. The Britisli press was quick 
to point out that the British tax burden (in 1923) was still almost 
£1,000,000,000, over half of which was in the form of direct taxes, 
and that the national debt service would consume almost half 
of the total expenditures in budget of 1923-24.“ However, British 
finances after 1921 were definitely on tlie mend; by dint of econ¬ 
omy, surpluses, even though small, replaced deficits; and by 1924 
aggregate expenditures fell to less than £800,000, the lowest since 
1915. But to accomplish this improvement, the British people 
bravely bore a tax burden of almost £16 per capita, which was 
nearly five times as high as in 1913-14. 

B}" December, 1925, ten other Euroi)ean countries had funded 
their debts to the Unit('d States. The total (principal thus ac¬ 
crued interest) of these funding settlements, reached roughly 
$7,400,000,000, leaving about $5,000,000,000 still unfunded. The 
most important of these settlements were (Ij the Belgian and (2) 
the Italian.'* In the case of Belgium, the United State.s made a dis¬ 
tinction between pre- and pasf-Armisticc debt, the former to 
bear no interest whatsoever, the latter to pay three per cent during 
the first ten years and tlirec and a half per cent thereafter until 
1987. The American terms to Italy were still more liberal: for the 
first five years a flat payment of $5,000,000 per year is to cover 
instalments of both principal and interest; from 1930 on, interest 
is to be paid beginning at one-eighth of one per cent and gradually 
increasing to two per cent by 1980. This will mean an average 
rate of interest of less than one per cent on approximately 
$2,000,000,000 over a period of sixty-two years.* 

^ Cf, “Inlcr-Ally I'ebta and the United States,” Xational Industrial Con¬ 
ference Board (June, 1025), 78. 

* Actually, it coiiHumcd 1247,000,000 out of £788.000,000. 

•The other countries which have refunded their debts to the United Slates 
are Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, llunf^nry, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Klimania. 

*Ab these lines are written, a settlement of the Italian debt to Great 
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In making these debt funding agreements, the United States was 
unconsciously, if not deliberately, giving recognition to the prin- 
*iple of ‘‘capacity to pay'* which was applied to Germany by the 
Dawes Report. The capacity of Italy, for in'=‘tance, was estimated 
by the American Debt Funding Commission as only one-sixth as 
great as that of France; hence, the justification for the more lenient 
terms to Italy than were offered to the French representatives 
who went to the United States in September, 1925, with proposals 
for refunding their debt to America. Such marked generosity 
to Italy naturally aroused sharp criticism from tlie French press. 
If one may judge from the condition of the French budget and 
French currency after 1920, this criticism appears to have consid¬ 
erable merit. As a result of repeated borrowings, the total French 
national debt exceeded 300,000,000,000 francs by June, 1924. At 
no time was it possible to balance the ‘‘ordinary’^ budget without 
recourse to loans, and in addition, there was a “special” budget 
covering extraordinary’' expenditures—chiefly advances for recon¬ 
struction in the devastated areas. Up to 1924, this aggregated 
about 100,000,000,000 francs, alt of which came from further in¬ 
ternal loans, on tlic assumpiicm that it would sooner or later be 
paid from the proceeds from German reparations. But since only 
insignificant amounts became available from Germany, the debt 
charge upon the budget grew with each passing year into a more 
and more ominous burden. How critical the French financial 
situation had become by 1924 is statistically revealed by the table 
on page 838.' 

One effect of such a predicament was an alarming decline in the 
foreign exchange value of the franc, which fell, in the spring of 
1924, to less than four cents in New York. While a special loan 
of $100,000,000 to the French government by the Morgan banking 
house in New York temporarily raised the value of the franc to 
about five and a half cents, more budgetary difficulties in 1925 
caused it to drop again to even more disquieting levels. By De¬ 
cember it was worth less than one-fifth of its pre-war parity. Fol- 

Britain is announcpd, whereby Italy is to pay, in sixty-two annual instal¬ 
ments, a sum which jh fifty throe per cent less than the capital of the debt 
Cf, the jVeic TorA; Timea, Jnn. 28, 1026. Such unexpected leniency (the 
terms being considerably more liberal than those Kiven Italy by the United 
States) evoked the comment in Paris that America and Britain had treated 
Fascism better than a “real democracy,” i.e., France. 

* Reproduced from D. S. Green, “French Finance,” Trade Inf. Bull. No. 
290 (U. S. Dept, of Commerce, Nov.. 1924). 
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(In millions of paper francs) 

Total Expenditures Debt Service 

Per cent 


Year 

General 

budget 

Special 

budget 

Final 

total 

Actual 

revenue 

Total 

of Per rent 
expend, of rev. 

1920 

{Estimates) 
27,181 20,751 

58,142 

19,800 

15,201 

26 

77 

1921 

26,499 

15,317 

52,023 

21,500 

16,000 

31 

74 

1922 

24,088 

10,322 

48,700 

24,700 

14,500 

30 

59 

1923 

23,402 

13,582 

36,984 

24,500 

15,263 

41 

62 

1924 

23,480 

11,727 

33,800 

28,000 

16,548 

48 

69 


lowing repeated increases, the French paper note issue was ap¬ 
proaching 50,000,000,000 francs by October; wholesale prices in 
Paris were nearly five times as higli as before the war; wliilc the 
tax burden represented about twenty i)er cent of the national in¬ 
come, a per capita rate of about 650 paper francs, or 177 gold 
francs.^ 

Even M. Caillaux, popularly acclaimed the “financial wizard,” 
could not find a solution for this dilemm.'i that was acceptable 
to Parliament. After effecting a tentative settlement of the French 
debt to (Jreat Britain in August, 1925, whereby France was to 
pay sixty annual instalments of api)roximately $60,000,000 
(roughly equivalent to two per cent interest on a debt of $3,021,- 
000,000), he headed a mission to Washington in kSeptember to 
negotiate a settlement of the American debt. His offers, however, 
were regarded as inadequate by the American government and no 
agreement was reached.^ By the end of the year successive French 
ministries were vainly wrestling with the paradoxical problem 
of achieving a balanced budget without resorting to one of two 
hard alternatives, each of which then seemed to be politically 
impracticable: either (1) a drastic increase in taxation, probably 
including some form of a capital levy ; or (2) a direct or indirect 
repudiation of a large part of the internal debt.® Partial indirect 
repudiation might take place through further inflation, followed 
by permanent stabilization of the franc at a definitely fixed low 

‘In 1914 it was 104 pold franca. 

■For a brief summary of these nei^otiations, cf. the World Almanac (New 
York, 1920). 172. 

■ Tlie conclusion reached by Mr. II. G. Moulton, after an exhaustive study 
of the French hnniicial situation, is that direct repudiation, by reducinj; the 
rate of interest on French bonds, is advisable. Cf. Moulton and C. Lewis, 
The French Debt Prolilem (New York, 192r»). 
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level.^ But it is doubtful if even this could be accomplii^licd with¬ 
out a substantial scaling down of France's external debts to Great 
Britain and especially to the United States. 

The New Roles: Europe as Debtor, America as Creditor. The 
decade 1914-24 may truly be called a period of world financial 
transformation. From being a creditor to the re-st of the world, 
Europe has had to assume what is likely to be a permanent role of 
debtor. In 1914, European investments abroad aggregated at 
least $35,000,000,000. Ton years later not only had the bulk of 
these investments boon ‘=«wept awaj by war-time and post-war 
financial opeiation‘-, but America was lending to the rest of the 
world at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. While only about half 
of this sum was going to Europe, it i*- none the less significant that 
it was chiefly American capital, rather than British or French or 
German, that was financing industrial development in Canada, 
in Latin-America, and in Asia. Kxchi'^ive of the war debts due 
from Europe, the United States held by the middle of 1925 almost 
$10,000,000,000 worth of foreign securities, about $4,147,000,000 of 
which w’ere governmental and $5,375,000,000 industrial, or pri¬ 
vate, in character. Once more, gold w\hs being exported from the 
New World to the Old,—a thoroughly wholesome' phenomenon 
from the standpoint of European reco\'er 3 \ But it is also a phe¬ 
nomenon which marks, silently but inescapably, the beginning of 
a fundamentally different relationship between the Old World and 
the New. IIow can Europe meet the interest and capital charges 
on thc'^e loans without selling more goods to America than she 
buj’^s? Does this presage a change in the traditional tariff policy 
of the United States? Or will the new relationship at last compel 
nations, both American and European, to consider the interna¬ 
tional financial situation as a series of world problems, each 
being thoroughly susceptible of orderly international regulation 
and supervision? 

These are pertinent queries that face the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. However they maj" be met, it behooves the 
statesmen and technicians who will have to struggle with the 
problems they entail to remember that one of the certain lessons 
of the World War of the first quarter of the century was that war 
is a destructive enterprise to all concerned, that its economic as 

'Thia iH Mr. Keynos's rprouimendation. Cf. his article, “The French 
Franc,” ill Iho Acir Ucpuhlu, Jun. -7. 102(1 
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well as human costs remain irrecoverable losses both for victors 
and for vanquished. 
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Austria, labour legislation, 396; la¬ 
bour organisation, 451; develop¬ 
ment of socialism, 536; social in¬ 
surance, 600-601; food crisis during 
World War, 640; agrarian reforms, 
650; eflfects of currency stabilisa¬ 
tion upon prices and wages, 730; 
housing legislation, 732-733; com¬ 
pulsory unemployment insurance, 
741; financial reconstruction, 833- 
834 

Automobiles, utilisation during and 
since World War, 707-708 
Aviation, development of commercial 
since the World War, 709 

Baboeuf, Francois, socialistic pro¬ 
gram, 466-468 

B idcn, serfdom abolished, 37 
Bakunin, relation to International 
Workingmen’s Association, 493 
Baldwin, Stanley, proposals for Im¬ 
perial preference, 699 
Balfour, A. J., attitude toward tariff 
reform, 264; note of August, 1922, 
on British position as to debt set¬ 
tlement, 835 

Banalite, on the manor, 22 
Banking, influence on early com¬ 
merce, 69 

Barcelona, conference at, on com¬ 
munications and transit, in 1921, 
707 

Bastiat, Frederic, lends free-trade 
campaign in France, 272-273 
Bavaria, unemployment insurance 
considered, 570 ^ 

Bebelj August, role in development 
of German Social Democratic 
Party, 495-497; attitude on re¬ 
visionism, 505 

Belgium, development of socialism, 
531-533; the Labour Party, 533- 
534; social insurance, 601-603; in¬ 
dustrial paralysis during World 
War, 670; housing legislation, 731- 
733; voluntary unemployment in¬ 
surance. 741 

Berlin, labour registry, 567 


Bernstein, Edward, revisionist poL 
icy, 505-506 

Birth-rate, in Europe, 331-332 
Bismarck, tariff policies, 291-292; at^ 
titude toward labour legislation 
390-392; attempted repression of 
socialism, 497-499; proposes social 
insurance, 548; motives and pur¬ 
poses in social insurance, 549-552 
Bissolati, Leonida, socialist leader* 
ship, 538 

Black Death, in England, 25, 26 
Blanc, Louis, labour policies during 
revolution of 1848, 383-385; career 
and writings. 473-475; plan for na¬ 
tional workshops, 475; socialistic 
experiments m 1848, 475-476 
Blum, Leon, as leader of French so 
eialhsts after World War, 781-782 
Board f>f Agriculture, in Great Brit 
ain, 120, 171 

Boissel, Fran^'ois, attacks private 
property, 467-468 

Bolshevism, agricultural policy, 642- 
644; land given to Russian peas¬ 
ants, 651-652; industrial disintegra¬ 
tion as an effect, 671; nationalisa 
tion decree'*’, 690-691; “New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy,” 691-692; Bolshevist 
theory, 797-799; political structure, 
799-800; status of Soviet govern¬ 
ment in 1924-25, 800-801; organised 
labour under, 801-802 
Booth, Chiirh'b, advocates old-age 
pensions, 580 
Bourse du travail, 444-445 
Bnght, John, combate the Com 
Laws, 252-253 
Brook Farm, 471 

Billow, ('oiint von, introduces tariff 
of 1902. 295-296 

Bulgaria, agrarian reform, 650-651 
Burgfriede, in Germany during World 
War. 756 

C'abet, Etienne, socialist writings. 
471 

Cacliin, editor of L’Humanit(\ 781 
r'oi.sftc Natiumlf dcs lictraiics pour 
In Vidllntse, 596 
Caisses Darands, 192 
Calonne, on the cities of France, 14 
Canals, construction in England, 228* 
229; rivalry with railroads, 231; in 
France, 231-238; in Germany, 239; 
effects of World War upon, 700 
Capital, appears in domestic system, 
56; increased employment in Eng¬ 
lish agriculture, 116-118; effects 
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tipoD industrial revolution in Eng- 
land, 129; lack in Germany in early 
nineteenth century, 211; foreign in¬ 
vestment in Russia, 319; relation to 
socialistic development, 458464; 
views of Marx, 488-489 

Cartel, in Germany, 222-224 

Cartwright, Edward, invents the 
power loom, 135 

Census, at Rome, 8; first m modern 
Europe, 9; in Great Britain and 
France, 9, 328-329 

Chamberlain, Joseph, inaugurates 
tariff reform campaign, 173; pio- 
posals on tariff reform, 262-263; 
carries workmen’s compensation 
act, 577 

Champagne, fairs of, 65 

Charti&m, 524 

Child labour, under early English 
factory system, 357-358; regulated 
by “Health and Moials” Act of 
1802, 358-361; by Factories Regu¬ 
lation Act of 1819, 361-362; by Fac¬ 
tory Act of 1833, 362-364, and by 
Factory Act of 1814, 366-368; later 
status in Great Britain, 368-372; 
regulated m Germany, 389-394; 
French law of 1841, 381-383; law of 
1874, 386 ^ . 

Christian Unions, federation of, in 
Germany, 788 

ChrUtlichc Gcu'crkvenine, 433 

Churchill, Winston, introduces Trade 
Boards Bill, 375 

Cities, slow gro\^th in Middle Ages, 
13, 14; status in eighteenth cen¬ 
tury 14-15: mdu^tria’ conditions m 
later Middle Ages, 50-56, attraction 
of rural population m Germany, 
198, growth in nineteenth century, 
333-335; causes of growth, 335- 
337 

Climate, of Euiope 5-6 

Coal, increased production in Eng¬ 
land, 138-139; m France, 207-208; 
in utrniaiiy , governmental con¬ 
trol of mimng indusiiy in l^ngland 
during World War, 659-661; recom¬ 
mendations of Coal Industry Com¬ 
mission, 681-682; situation of 
British mimng since 1921, 682 

Cobden, William, combats the Com 
Laws, 252-253; negotiates com¬ 
mercial treaty with France, 275- 
276 

Code Napoleon, operation in Ger¬ 
many, 106; principles of land ten¬ 
ure, 183 


Colbert, establishes registration sy^ 
tern, 8; revives gild system, 54 

Cole, G. D. H, gild socialist pro¬ 
posals of, 770-771 

Collective wage agreements, in Ger¬ 
many since World War, 730 

Comite GenfraJ Socmlistt, 516 

Commerce, relation to mdustir in 
Middle Ages, 44; revival in Mid¬ 
dle Ages, 62-63; merchant gild, 
63-64; markets and fairs, 64-65; 
regulation in Middli' Ages, 65-66; 
effects of geographical discoveries, 
67; era of the (lomineicial com¬ 
pany, 67-68; banking facilities, 69; 
eighteciith-centiny restrictions, 09- 
71, customs duties, 71-72; rise and 
character of mercantilism, 72-75; 
English tridc in the eighteenth 
eentury, 75-76; continental trade m 
the eighteenth ci'ntury, 76-78; the 
ideas of the Physiocrats, 78-79; 
views of Adam Smith, 79-80; de¬ 
cline of mercantilism, 81-82, Eng¬ 
lish and Ficnch trade m early nine¬ 
teenth century, 82-84; antecedents 
of J^nglish Com Laws, 246-248, the 
Corn Laws in opciation, 248-249; 
English customs duties reduced by 
Hubkis&on, 250-251; Anti-Corii-Law 
movement, 251-253; Peel’s tariff 
measures, 253-254; repeal of Corn 
Laws, 254; final e^ntaolushment of 
fiee trade, 254-256; reasons for 
giGwth of British trade*, 256-258; 
later character of British trade, 258- 
2d0, reaction against fiee trade, 
260-262; the Cliamberlain pro¬ 
posals, 262-263; progress of tariff 
reform moviment, 263-266; tariff 
policies m France to 1830, 269-272; 
Fiench trade in Orleanist period, 
272-273; tariff reductions under Sec¬ 
ond Empire, 273-275; French trade 
expansion after (^obdon treaty, 275- 
277, protcelionist revival m France, 
277-279; French tariff legislation 
since 1892, 279-281; later commer¬ 
cial status of France, 281-282; Ger¬ 
man iraiie in early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, 284-285: rise of Zollverein, 
285-287; German free-trade move¬ 
ment, 288-290; German protection¬ 
ist ^evl^al, 290-292; German com¬ 
mercial treaties of 1891-94, 292-294; 
German tariff of 1902 and new 
treaties, 295-297; later expansion of 
German trade, 297-300; growth of 
domestic trade in Russia, 320-322; 
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RuFisian tariff policies, 322-323; 
later character of Russian trade, 
323-324; pobt-war trade depression 
in England, 683; British foreign 
trade during and since World War 
683-685; French foreign trade since 
1914, 685-687; (ierman foreign trade 
since 1914, 68^690; foreign trade of 
Soviet Russia, 692-693 
Communalism, on the manor, 21 
Commune, at Pans (1871), 512-514 
Communism, in post-\iar Cennany, 
789-790 

Communibm, in Russia. See Bolshe¬ 
vism 

Communist Parly (Great BiiLam), 
772-773; (Franco), 781-782 
Communistic socialism, in post-war 
Italy, 802-803 
Compagnonnage, 440-441 
Comnanics, in early modern tiadc, 
68 ‘ 

Confederation frangause dos Travail- 
kur6 chriUcui.j 779 

Confederation generale du Travail, 
founded, 444, development, 445- 
447; character m 1914, 417-448 
ConfidhaUun gi'ru'rale elu Travail, 
strength 1913-1920, 774; attempts 
gcneial strike m 1920, 774-775, pro¬ 
posals for National P^conoimc 
Council, 775-777; legal dissolution, 
777; cominumbt secession from, 
778-779 

Confederation gCneralc da Travail 
unitaire, 778-779 

Cemscil profe'sf^wnncl de Leqidafiem 
soenalc it dc Traiad, 779-780 
(Conservation, impoi lance in Ger¬ 
many, 543-545 

(Co-operation, in p]nglish ■igiiculture, 
169-170, in Fiench agricultuie, 188- 
191; success of experiment at Roch¬ 
dale, 523-524; growth in continental 
countries. 524, status in Belgium, 
534; in building homes m central 
Europe, 733-734; progress of con¬ 
sumer's movement since World 
War, 805-808; International Co¬ 
operative Alliance, 809-810 
Copyhold, m England, 31-33 
Corn Laws, antecedents, 246-248; in 
operation, 248-251; repeal, 251- 
254 

Corn Production Act (Great Bntam) 
of 1917, provisions and effect*^, 632- 
633 

Cort, Henry, iron-working inventions, 
137-138 


CorvpCj on the manor, 22 
Cotton industry, late development 

132; machinery for spinning, 132- 

134; machinery for weaving, 134- 

136; later status in England, 147; 

in Grcimanv, 214, 220; development 
m Russia, 317-318 
Craft-gild. See Gild 
Ciompton, Samuel, invents the 
“mule-jenny,” 134 

Clown, ultimate owner of the land 
m P^ngland, 31 
Crusades, effect on trade, 44 
Curiency, inll.it ion in Germany, 729; 
post-war stabilisation and its effects 
in central ICurope, 730; w'ar-timr in¬ 
flation in belligerent states, 822- 
825, condition of P>ench currency 
to-day, 838 

Ciirzon, Loid, declaration as to r61e 
of oil in Allifd victory, 708 
Customs See Tariff 
Czechoslovakia, agrarian reform, 650; 
most-fav oured-nation treaties since 
Woild War. 698, housing legisla¬ 
tion, 732-733; social insurance, 741- 
743 

Davies Plan, recommendations, 831- 
832, adoption, 832-833, effects, 833- 
835 

Death-rate, decline, 330-332 
Debts, public. See Public indebted¬ 
ness 

Declamtion of Rights of Man (1789), 
origin and nature, 89-92 
l)c Demvi, statute of, 163 
Defoe, description of domestic indus¬ 
try, 58 

Demesne, on the manor, 21-22; 
alienation, 26-28 

Denmark, development of socialism, 
534-535; social insurance, 604 
Domestic system, rise and nature, 56- 
57; advantages and disadvantages, 
57-60; relation to agriculture m 
Pmghind, 114-116; undermined by 
factory system, 139-145; slow dis¬ 
placement in Germany, 211-212 
D 0 R. A. (Defense of the Realm 
Acts), in Great Britain during 
World War, 659 

Diincker, Franz, founds labour unions 
m Germany, 432 

P^bert, Friedrich, as president of the 
German Republic, 784-785 
Economic rcgionabsm in France, 667- 
668 
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Education, aKricultural instruction in 
England, 170-171; in Fmnce, 188; 
in Germany, 546 

Eisenach, Social Democratic Party 
founded at, 496 

Electrical industry, in Germany, 219; 

Emigration, volume in nineteenth 
'•entury, 337; causes, 338-339; from 
Great Britain, 339-340; from Ire¬ 
land, 340-341; from Germany, 341- 
343; from France, 343-344; from 
Russia, 344; from Italy, 344-348; 
since World War, 623-625; confer¬ 
ence on, at Rome m 1924, 624-625 

Enclosure, beginnings in Englund, 28- 
29; various forms, 29; legislation 
concerning, 30-31; effects on copy- 
holderisi, 32-33; progress in eight¬ 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, 
120-122; effects on small holders, 
122-124 

Engels, Friedrich, joint author of 
Communist Manifesto, 487 

England, manorial organisation, 24- 
26; decline of serfdom, 24-26; aban¬ 
donment of deinc'^ne farming, 26- 
28; beginnings of enclobure, 28-31; 
tenures in sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries, 31-33; gild decline, 
50-54; rise of domestic system, 56- 
57; advantages and diaodvantages 
of domestic system, 57-60; early 
employment of cu&toms duties, 70- 
72; mercantilist doctnnes, 72-75; 
trade in eighteenth century, 75-76; 
Adam Smith’s influence, 79-80; 
trade liberalisation, 81-82, trade re- 
latioas with France, 17b9-1815, 82- 
84; rural conditions in eighteenth 
century, 114-116; growth of capital¬ 
ism, 116-118; improvement of agri¬ 
cultural technique, 118-120; revival 
of enclosure, 120-122; hardships of 
niral population, 122-124; concen¬ 
tration of land owneibhip, 124-125; 
reasons for pnorily of industrial 
revolution, 128-130; leadership m 
invention, 130-134; machinery tor 
weaving, 134-136; invention of 
steam-engine, 136; advance of 
metal industries, 136-139; rise of 
factory system, 139-141; dislocation 
of industry and population, 141- 
143; baneful effects of factory sys¬ 
tem, 143-145; compensating advan¬ 
tages, 145-146; industrial progress 
after 1850, 146-149; agrarian condi¬ 
tions in middle of nineteenth cen- 
tuiyj 153-155; agncultural decline 


after 1875, 155-159; effects of the 
decline, 159-161; problem of the 
great estates, lGl-163; custom of 
land settlement, 163-165; allot¬ 
ments, 165-166; small holdings, 166- 
169; other ugencie^s of rural im¬ 
provement, 169-172; tariff reform 
and agriculture, 172-174; land pol¬ 
icy of the l.ibeials, 174-176; Ger¬ 
man industry borrowed from, 213; 
mfeiior highways before nineteenth 
century, 227-228, turnpike building, 
228; canal budding. 228-229; begin¬ 
nings of railway constluction, 229^- 
232; railway dev elopiiicnt since 
1850, 232-234, antecedents of Com 
Laws, 246-24K, the Coin Laws m 
operation, 24!^249; leiliiction of 
1 miffs by Hiiskisson, 250-251; Anti- 
Corn-Law mov cment. 251-253; 

Peel's tanff me.ivsures, 253-254; final 
establishment of free trade, 254- 
256, growth and chaiacter of trade, 
256-260; reaction against free trade, 
260-262; the Chainbcilam proposals, 
262-263; progn'ss of tariff reform 
movTiiient, 263-266; ('obden treaty 
with hiance, 275-270; bad oondi- 
tioiLs in early factory labour, 356- 
358, Joel’s ‘Health and Morals” 
Act, 358-361, mid-century factorj' 
acts, 361-370, stutim of labour leg¬ 
islation in 1911, 370-373; arrange¬ 
ments for labour administration, 
372-373; sweating piobleiii, 373- 
375; Trade Hoards Act of 1909, 
375-377; early legal obstacles to 
trade unionism, 401-404; labour 
combinations legalised, 404-406; 
varying fortunes of mid-cenliiry 
trade unionism, 406-410; liberiilis- 
ing trade union IcgiLdation of 1871' 
76, 410-412; trade unions since 1871, 
412-414; Taff Vale Case, 414-416; 
Trade Unions and Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906, 415-416; Osborne Judg- 
ineni, 416-417; Trade Union Act of 
1913, 417-418; later condition of 
trade unions, 419-422; Independent 
Labour Party, 422-425; Labour 
Party, 425-428; socialist beginnings, 
476-478; Ow’eiiism and Chartism, 
478-480; Christian Socialists, 480- 
482; disinclination to radicalism, 
522-525; reviv'al of socialism, 525- 
526; Social Democratic Federation, 
526; Fabian Society, 527; socialism 
and labour, 528-531; beginnings of 
workmen’s compensation legisla^ 
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tion, 576-577; Workmen's Compen¬ 
sation Act of 1906, 577-579; move¬ 
ment for old-a|i;e pensions, 579- 
581; Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908, 
581-584; National Insuranre Act of 
1911, 5^-585; sickness and invalid¬ 
ity insurance, 585-589; problem of 
unemployment, 590-591; Labour 
Exchanges Act of 1909, 591-592; 
unemployment insurance since 
1911, 592-594; population growth 
since 1911, 618-620; emigration 

since Worlrl War, 623-624; agricul¬ 
tural production and food supply 
since 1914 , 629-635; changes in 
land-ownership ns result of World 
War, 647-649; industrial production 
and regulation during World War, 
654-663; shipping policy, 671-675; 
efforts at industrial rehabilitation 
after the war, 680-683; imports and 
exports in post-war period, 683- 
685; protcctionisl tariff trend since 
1917, 695-697; condition of ship¬ 
ping industry since the war, 699; 
reorganisation of railways since the 
war, 701-703; motor transportation, 
708; commercial aviation, 709; 
war-time labour supply, 714-717; 
women in industry, 721-725; wage 
trends during and since World 
War, 726-728; housing crisis and 
legislation, 731-735; uiii'niployment 
in post-war periotl, 735-737; its at¬ 
tempted relief, 739-741; post-war 
extensioas of social insurance, 743- 
744; eight-hour day, 745-746; ex¬ 
tension of minimum wage legisla¬ 
tion after World War, 746; trade- 
unionism since 1914, 759-764; La¬ 
bour Party since the war, 764-769; 
syndicalist agitation during and 
since the war, 769-770; gild social¬ 
ist movement, 770-772; shop-stew¬ 
ards* movement, 772-773; Joint 
Industrial Councils, 773-774; status 
of consumers' co-operation after the 
war, 805-806; war-time taxation, 
814-816; increase in national debt, 
817-821; curreney inflation, 823- 
824; debt settlement with IJnited 
States, 835-836; budgetary situa¬ 
tion, 836 

Engrossing, forbidden by gilds, 48, 
65 

Entail, land settlement in England, 
163-165; in Prussia, 196 

Erfurt Program, 502-504 

Esthonia, agrarian reform, 650 


Exports, mercantilist view, 73; Eng¬ 
lish in eighteenth century, 76; 
French in eighteenth century, 77; 
French in Orleanist period, 272; 
French after Cobden treaty, 276- 
277; French in later times, 282; 
from Germany, 292-299; from Rus¬ 
sia, 324 

Fabian Society, 527 
Factory, early existence in England, 
130; causes of rise of factory sys¬ 
tem, 139-141; essential features of 
factory system, 140-141; effects on 
disfiibiition of population in Eng¬ 
land, 141-143; baneful consequences 
of factory system, 143-145; com¬ 
pensating advantages, 145-146; de¬ 
velopment in Russia, 315-318; bad 
conditions in England in early 
nineteenth century, 356-358; legal 
regulation in England, 358-372; 
legal regulation in France, 385-389; 
legal regulation in Germany, 389- 
395 

Fair, in Middle Ages, 64-65 
Fascism (Italy), background, 802- 
804; achievements, 804-805 
Federal Economic Council, in Ger- 
mjiny, 795-797 

Pidvration dea Fonctionnaires 
(France), 774 

Federation Jrani^aise des Syndicatn 
d'Frnployea ratholiq'Uf s, 779 
Federation of British Industries, 662 
Ferri, Enrico, leader of Italian revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, 538 
Feudalism, abolished in France in 
1789, 92-93 

Fiehte. inspires Prussian recovery, 
102-103; advocates state control of 
industry, 485 

Finance, public. See Currency, Pub¬ 
lic Indebtedness, Taxation, etc. 
Finland, agrarian reform, 650-651; 
housing legislation, 732; voluntary- 
unemployment insurance, 741 
FoiMlstuffs, decreased production in 
ICnghind, 153-157; competition of 
foreign products, 157-159; produc¬ 
tion in France, 185-187; produc¬ 
tion in Germany, 200-201 
Foreign exchange, fluctuations of dur^ 
ing and since World War, 824-825: 
progress toward stabilisation, 825; 
decline in value of French franc, 
837-838 

Forestalling, forbidden by gilds, 48 
65 
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Fourier, FrauQoiH, socialistic views 
and writings, 470-472 
France, first census, 0; estimated 
population in Middle Ages, 11; 
population in eighteenth century, 
12; cities in early modem times, 
14; serfdom, 33-35; agrarian con¬ 
ditions in eighteenth centum, 35- 
36; rise of craft gild, 46; gild de¬ 
cline, 54-55; early use of customs 
duties, 70-71; trade in eighteenth 
centiir>’, 77-78; coirimercial treaty 
of 1786 with England, 82; customs 
duties reduced by Constituent As¬ 
sembly, 83; trade relations with 
England, 1789-1815, 82-84 ; nature of 
the Revolution, 88-92; social and 
economic changes during the Revo¬ 
lution, 92-95; Napoleon and the 
Revolution, 95-97; Napoleon’s eco¬ 
nomic policy, 97-98; small hold¬ 
ings after the Revolution, 181- 
IM; land tenure in recent times, 
183-185; a century of agricul¬ 
tural development, 185-187; the 
state and agriculture, 187; agri¬ 
cultural .societies, 188-191; agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, 191; rural 
credit, 191-192; disappearance of 
the gilds, 204-200; tlie Napoleonic 
corporations, 200; industrial revo¬ 
lution, 206-^18; recent aspects of 
industiy, 208-209; loads, 234; rail- 
vray development, 235-237; W'ater- 
w'ays, 237-239; tarilT policy to 1830, 
269-272; trade in Orleanist period, 
272-273; tarilT reductions under 
Second Empire, 273-275; Cobden 
treaty, 275-276; trade' expansion 
after Cobden treaty, 276-277; pro¬ 
tectionist revival, 277-279; tariff of 
1892, 279-280; tariff of 1910, 280- 
281; later eonimercial status, 281- 
282; population in nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, 328; nmigration, 343-344; 
restrictions on labour organisation 
to 1830, 380-381; iiiid-century la¬ 
bour development, 38^-383; labour 
and politics after 1871, 383-385; 
General Confederation of Labour, 
385-387; organisation of niral la¬ 
bour, 387-389; organisation of pub¬ 
lic employees, 438-441; labour regu¬ 
lation to 1830, 441-442; regulation 
during Orleanist period, 442-445; 
labour and the revolution of 1848, 
445-448; labour legislation under 
Third Republic, 448-449; later la¬ 
bour reeuiation and inspection, 


449;450; early development of 
socialism, 465-468; Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, 468-472; Proudhon, 472- 
473; Louis Hlanc and the n'Volu- 
tion of 1848, 473-476; social un¬ 
rest to 1871, 512-513; conquest of 
labour by socialism, 513-514; so¬ 
cialist groups in politics, 514-617; 
Jaiires and opportunism, 617-518; 
Unified Socialist Party, 518-520; 
status of socialism in recent years, 
520-522; sickness insurance, 594- 
595; accident insurance, 505-596; 
beginnings of old-age insurance, 
596-597; Old-Age Pensions Law of 
1910, 597-599; population trends 
since 1911, 620^21; inmiigrution 
since World War, 625-627; agricul¬ 
tural production since 1914, 635- 
638; agricultural situation to-day, 
649; industrial produetion and 
regulation during World War, 663- 
668; war-time shipping difficulties, 
675; industrial rccuDstruction after 
the war, 685-687; commercial policy 
during and since World War, 695- 
697i shipping strength to-day, 699- 
700, status of railways since the 
war, 703-704; progress of motor 
transportation, 707-708; of com¬ 
mercial aviation, 709; war-time la¬ 
bour regulation, 718-720; women in 
industry, 721-723; wage trends dur¬ 
ing and since World War, 728; 
housing crisis and legislation, 732- 
733; unein ploy incut in post-war 
period, 736, 738; voluntary uixom- 
ploymrnt insurance, 741; move¬ 
ment for eight-hour day, 747; or¬ 
ganised labour since 1914, 774-780; 
post-war vicissitudes of French so¬ 
cialism, 780-784; consumers’ co¬ 
operation after the war. 806-807; 
war-time taxation, 816-817; increase 
in national debt, 817-821; fluctua¬ 
tions in foreign exchange rates, 
824, 837; budgetary crisis, 837- 
838; attempts to refund Brit¬ 
ish and American debtc, 838- 
839 

Frankenstein ClausL-, 290 

Freehold, in England, 31-32 

Free trade. See Tariff 

Geneva, second conference on com¬ 
munications and transit in 1023, 
707 

Genoa, socialist congress at, 537; con-* 
ferenpe of, in 1922, 707 
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Germany, estimated population in 
Middle Ages, 10; agrarian develop¬ 
ment in inediiDval and early mod¬ 
em times, 36-39; stages of gild 
history, 55-56; trade in eighteenth 
century, 77-78; condition at open¬ 
ing of nineteenth century, 98-101; 
Napoleonic subjugation of Pnis- 
sia, 101-102; the Pnissian revival, 
102-103; political and economic re¬ 
forms, 103-105; French reforms on 
German soil, 105-107; rural situa¬ 
tion at opening of nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, 192-193; land tenure in south¬ 
west, 194; in northeast. 195-196; 
acreage under cultivation, 196-197; 
agricultural depression, 197-198; 
effects of increasing industrialissi^ 
tion, 198-201; gild decline, 210-211; 
backwardness of industry about 
1800, 211-212; industrial develop¬ 
ment to 1871, 212-215; industrial 
expansion since 1871, 215-217; iron 
manufacture, 217-218; other manu¬ 
factures, 218-220; textile manufac¬ 
ture, 220-221; organisation of indus¬ 
try, 221-222; the cartel and the syn¬ 
dicate, 222-224; waterways, 238-239; 
railway development, 239-242; 
tariffs in early nineteenth century, 
284-285; rise of Zollverein, 285-287; 
mid-century era of protectionism, 

287- 288; free trade movi'inent, 

288- 289; customs arrangements un- 
d('r Imperial constitution, 289-290; 
protectionist revival, 290-292; agra¬ 
rian agitation, 292-294; tariff of 
1902 and new treaties, 294-297; later 
couinicrcial expansion, 297-300; 
growth of cities, 334-335; emigra¬ 
tion, 341-343; beginning of labour 
regulation, 389-390; labour legisla¬ 
tion to 1878, 390-392; industrial 
code of 1891, 392-394; labour ad¬ 
ministration, 394-395; trade union 
beginnings, 431-433; classes of 
trade unions, 433-436; genera! situ¬ 
ation of trade unionism, 436-438; 
early development of socialism, 
485-486; Marx and Marxism, 486- 
489; Lassalle and the Universal 
German Workingman’s Association, 
489-494; founding of Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, 494-496; socialist uni¬ 
fication, 496^97; attempted repres¬ 
sion of socialism, 497-499; socialist 
growth after 1890, 499-501; social¬ 
ist organisation and activities, 501- 
502; the Social Democratic pro¬ 


gram, 502-504; socialist revision¬ 
ism, 504-506 ; socialists and the 
government, 506-508; emphasis on 
conservation, 543-545; fundamental 
aspects of social policy, 545-547; 
socialism as an impetus to social 
amelioration, 547-549; ideas under¬ 
lying state insurance, 549-552; in¬ 
surance laws of 1883-89, 552-554; 
codification of insurance law, 554- 
555; administration of insurance 
lavvs, 555-557; growth f)f sickness 
insurance, 557-559; accident insur¬ 
ance, 559-560; invalidity and old- 
age insurance, 560-562; ‘'survivors” 
insurani'e, 562; care of tuberculous 
wage-earners, 562-563; insurance of 
salaried iMiiijInyees, 564-565; labour 
exrhanges, 566-508; public lodging- 
houses and relief stations, 568-569; 
municipal unemployment insurance, 

569- 570; proposals for state and Im¬ 
pel ial unemployment insurance, 

570- 571; (‘xaiuple emulated in other 
countries, 574-570; population data 
during last di'cade, 621-622; emigra¬ 
tion since World War, 623-624; 
food supply during World War, 
638-640; expropriation of landed 
propt'ily, 649-050; inilustrial ma¬ 
chine in war-lime, 668-670; indus¬ 
trial and coiniiu'rcial vicissitudes 
since the war, 687-OtM); cuiiiineicial 
policy in post-war period, 698; 
shipjiing stn'iiglh to-day, 700; rail- 
\\ay systeiii during and since World 
War, 704-705; war-time labour sup¬ 
ply, 720-721; w'omen in industry, 
721-723; wage trends during and 
since World War, 728-731; housing 
crisis and legislation, 731-733; un- 
emidoyment in post-war period, 
736, 738-739; legislation against, 
742; eight-hour day, 747-748; social¬ 
ism and organised labour since the 
Revolution of 1918, 784-792; works 
councils, 793-795; Federal Eco¬ 
nomic Council, 795-797; co-opera¬ 
tive movement after the w^ar, 807; 
wartime taxation, 817; increase in 
national debt, 817-821; reparations 
problem: earlier phase, 825-831; the 
Dawes Plan and its effects, 831- 
834 

Grwcrkachaftcn, 433 

Gild, origins, 44-46; organisations^ 
46-47; objects and methods, 47-49; 
uses and abuses, 49-50; compared 
with trade union, 50; decline in 
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England, 50>54; dodino in Franoe, 
54-5.*); doflinr in Clorinany, 55-56; 
rise of nuTchant gild, 63-64; abol¬ 
ished in Franco, 94; Napoleonic 
“corporations," 98; suppression in 
France, 204-^5; disMpi)earan(*c in 
Germany, 210-211; gild socialism 
(Great Britain), origin and nature, 
770-771; effects upon British labour 
movement, 771-772 

Gladstone, Herbert J., introduces 
Workmen’s Ckimpensalion Bill, 578 
Gladstone, William E., carries tariff 
reductions, 255 

Gotha, unification of German social¬ 
ists at, 497 

Great Britain. See England 
■‘Green” Communism, in central Eu¬ 
rope and Balkans, 651 
Guesde, Jules, founds the Parti Oitr- 
rirr Frant^ais, 413; career, 513; so¬ 
cialist leailiT, 514-516 
Guise, Fourierist communily founded 
at, 471 

Handicraft, prevalence in Middle 
Ages, 44-45 
Hanseatic League, 63 
Hardenbcrg, ogriiriun reforms, 105 
Hardie, Iv’ir, Icadi'r of Independent 
Labour Party, 528 

Hargreaves, JaiiU's, invents the 
“spinning-jenny,” 133-134 
JJcrbvrgt ii, m Germany, 568-569 
Herriot, Edouard, a'^ head of French 
Raiiical-Socialist Govei-niiieut, 782 
Highways. See Hoads 
Hirsch-bimker Unions, fialeration of 
in Germany, 788 

Hobson, S. G., guild socialist pro- 
liosals of, 770-771 

Holland, socialism, 531; social insur¬ 
ance, 603-604; housing legislation, 
732-733; voluntary imciiiployiiK’iii 
insurance, 741 

Home Office (Great Britain), adrain- 
islrution of lalmur lavs, 372-373 
Housing, crisis in post-war Europe, 
731; attempts to relieve it, 731- 
735 

Hungary, agrarian reform, 650; hous¬ 
ing legislation, 732; financial recon¬ 
struction, 833-834 

Huskisson, William, carries tariff re¬ 
ductions, 250-251 

Immigration. See Emigration 
Tiiiports, mercantilist view of, 72-73; 
English in eighteenth ecnlur>', 76; 


French in eighteenth century, 77; 
French in ()rleaiust period, 272- 
273; French after Cobden treaty, 
276-277; in Germany, 299; in Ruh- 
sia, 324 

Income tax, abolished in England, 
246; reimposed, 253 

Independent Labour Party (Great 
Britain), founded, 528; anti-war at- 
litud(‘ of its leaders, 756; as “intel- 
lecliial” recruit* for Parliamentary 
Labour Party, 765 

Industi'id Courts Act, in Great Brit¬ 
ain, provisions and effects, 746- 
747 

Industrial Revolution. S •'* Indus- 
tiy. 

Industry, rise in Middle Ages, 43- 
44; hamheraft system, 44-46; gild 
organisitiim. 46-47; objects and 
methods of the gild, 47-49; uses 
and abuses of tlu' gild, 49-50; gild 
decline, 50-56; rise of domestic sys¬ 
tem, 56-57; udvaiilages and disad¬ 
vantages of donuMie system, 57- 
60; revolulioii related to agricul- 
tunil (raiisfurination in England, 
113-114. 117-118; reasons for pri¬ 
ority of H'Nolution in England, 
128-130; English leadership in in¬ 
vention, 130-132; iniichinery for 
spinning, 132-134; machinery for 
weaving, 131-136; invention of 
steam-engine, 136; advance of metal 
imuliict ion and metal working in 
England, 136-139: eau.ses of rise of 
factory system, 139-141; dislucalion 
by reason of factory development, 
141-143; baneful effects of factory 
s>>tcni, 113-115; compensating ad¬ 
vantages, 145-146; progress in Eng¬ 
land afti'r 1850, 146-149; disappear- 
anee of gihls in France, 204-206; 
revolution in France, 206-208; re¬ 
rent aspects in Franco, 208-209; 
gild decline in Germany, 209-211; 
backwardness of industry in Ger¬ 
many about 1800, 211-212; German 
development to 1871, 212-215; con¬ 
ditions of expansion in Germany 
sinee 1871, 215-217; iron manufac¬ 
ture in (ierniany, 217-218; other 
German manufactures, 218-221; or¬ 
ganisation in Germany, 221-222; 
cartel and syndicate, 222-224; early 
development in Russia, 315-316; 
later expansion in Russia, 316-318; 
bad conditions in early English 
factories, 356-358; P]nglish laEou^ 
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legislation in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, 358-373; sweating problem m 
England, 373-375; British Trade 
Boards Act of 1909, 375-377; French 
labour legislation to 1870, 380-385; 
under Thin! Republic, 385-389; 
German labour legislation, 389- 
395; labour legislahon in other 
countries, 395-397; general effects of 
World War upon, 657-658; war¬ 
time regulation in Britain, 654-661; 
organisation in Britain since 1914, 
661-662; war-time output, 662-663; 
French production during the war, 
663-666; technical advances of 
French industry, 666; “trustifica¬ 
tion,” 666-667; slate regulation in 
France, 667-668; German imliistrial 
conditions in war-time, 668-670; 
Italian industry in war-time, 670; 
Russian industrial collapse during 
World War, 671; post-war recovery 
in Britain, 680-685; in France, 
685-687; in Germany, 687-G90; in 
Soviet Russia, 690-694; in small 
“succession” states, 694 

Intellectual unionism, spread in Great 
Britain since World War, 761; in 
France, 774 

Inter-Allied debts, origin and extent, 
819-822; refunding operations, 835- 
839 

International Conference on Freedom 
of Communications and Transit at 
Barcelona in 1921, 707; at Geneva 
in 1923, 707 

International economic administra¬ 
tion and regulation, of shipping and 
food supply during World War, 
675-678; of European rivers under 
Treaty of Versailles, 700; of labour 
by the International Labour Or¬ 
ganisation, 748-751 

International exchange. See Foreign 
Exchange 

International proletarianism, since 
World War, 808-810 

International Workingman’s Associa¬ 
tion, 491-494 

Invalidity insurance, bill passed in 
Germany, 557-559; operation in 
Germany, 560-562; provisions in 
British National Insurance Act of 
1911, 585-588; operation of Br’tish 
system, 588-589; Belgian system, 
602-603 

Inventions, English leadership, 130- 
132; machinery for spinning, 132- 
134; machinery for weaving, 134- 


136; steam-engine, 136; improve¬ 
ments in iron production in Eng¬ 
land, 136-139 

Investments, American, in post-war 
Europe, 839-840 
Ireland, emigration, 340-341 
Iron, improvements in production in 
England, 137-139; production in 
France, 206-208; procfuction in Ger¬ 
many, 214-221; production in Rus¬ 
sia, 318 

Italy, trade revival in Middle Ages, 
63; emigration, 344-346; effects of 
emigration, 346-348; labour organ¬ 
isation, 450-451; development of 
sncialism, 537-539; social hiHiiranee, 
007-608; population in 1921, 622; 
emigration from since 1913, 623- 
621; government calls Interna¬ 
tional immigration Conference at 
Rome in 1924, 624-625; industnal 
changes caust'd by World War, 
670; war-time shipping difficulties, 
675; shipping strength to-day, 700; 
woiiicm m Fiat factory at 1\inis, 
722; housing legislation, 732-733; 
unemployment since World War, 
738; compulsory unemployment in¬ 
surance, 741; communistic disturb¬ 
ances after the war, 802-803; Fascist 
movement and its effects; 803-805; 
'war-time taxation, 817; debt settle¬ 
ment with United States, 837 

Jaiires, Jean, socialist leadership in 
Chamber of Deputies, 615; advo¬ 
cates opportunist policy, 517-518 
Jaures, Jean, assassination, 756 
Jouhaiix, as secretary of the C. G. T. 

in France, 775, 778 
Journeymen, in mediieval gild sys¬ 
tem, 47; separate organisation, 51 

Kaiitsky, Karl, opposes revisionism, 
505-506 

Kay, John, patents the “flying- 
shuttle,” 133 

Keynes, John M., estimate of British 
shipping losses from World War, 
629; views on Dawes Plan, 832 
Kienthal, conference at, in 1916, 757 
Kingsley, Charles, representative of 
Christian socialism, 480-481 
Kuatarni jyTomuelj in Russia, 319 

Labour, abundance in eighteenth- 
century England, 128; changed 
conditions under factop^ system, 
141-146; organisation in English 
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agriculture, 171-172; bad conditions 
in early English fuctories, 3<56-358; 
Peers “Health and Morals” Act, 
35&-361; Factories Regulation Act 
of 1819, 361-362; Factory Act of 
1833, 362-366; the ten-hour move¬ 
ment in England, 366-367; Factory 
Act of 1844, 367; Ten-Hour Law 
of 1847, 367-368; Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1878, ^-371; 
later status of legislation in Eng¬ 
land, 370-372; administrative ar¬ 
rangements in England, 372-373; 
problem of sweating, 373-375; the 
British Trade Boards Act of 1909, 
375-377; legislation in France to 
1830, 380-381; French legislation in 
Orleanist period, 381-383; effects of 
Flench Revolution of 1848, 383-385; 
French legislation under Third Re¬ 
public, 385-387; later Frc'iieh regu¬ 
lation and inspection 387-389; be¬ 
ginnings of regulation in Germany, 
389-390; Geriimn legislation to 
1878, 390-392; German industrial 
code of 1891, 392-393; later status 
of Geniiaii regulation, 393-394; ad¬ 
ministrative arrangements in Ger¬ 
many, 394-395; regulation in Aus¬ 
tria, 390; regulation m Swilzerhind, 
396-397; conditions making for la¬ 
bour organisation, 400-401; early 
obstacle^ to trade unionism in Eng¬ 
land, 401-404; labour combinations 
l(>galised in England, 404-406; vary¬ 
ing fort lines of mid-century" union¬ 
ism, 406-408; liberalising legislation 
of 1871-76, 410-412; English trade 
unions sinec 1871, 412-413; Tuff 
Vale Case, 413-414; Trade Unions 
and T'rade Disputes Act of 1906, 
414-416; Osborne Judgment, 416- 
417 ; Trade Union Act of 1913, 417- 
418; British trade union member¬ 
ship and funds, 419-421; trade 
union orgam^-Jitiim, 421-422; Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Part^", 422-425; the 
British Labour Party, 425-428; 
trade union beginnings in Germany, 
431-433; classes of German trade 
unions, 433-436; restraints on la¬ 
bour organisation in France to 
1830, 438-441; mid-century develop¬ 
ment in France, 441-442; French 
labour and politics after 1871, 442- 
443; rival labour organisations, 
443-^5; the General Confederation 
of Labour 445-448; organisation of 
rural labour. 448-449; organisation 
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of public employees^ 449-450; la¬ 
bour ui'gunisalion in Italy, 450-451; 
labour organisation in Austria, 451; 
labour organisation in Switzerland, 
451-452; conquest of socialism in 
France, 513-514; rel it ions to social¬ 
ism in England, 528-531 
Labour, war-time supply and regula¬ 
tion in Britain, 714-717; in France, 
720; in Gornmny, 720-721; women 
workers in industry. 721-725; real 
wages during past decade in lirituin, 
725-728; in France, 728; wage fluc¬ 
tuations in central Eiiropi', 728-731; 
housing crisis and remedies, 731- 
735; imi'niplnyiiirnt in post-w'iir 
Europe, 735-7;^; in ICngland, 736- 
737; in France, 738; in Germany, 
738-730; unemployment relief in 
Britain, 739-741; in (HMitral Europe, 
741-742; movement for eight-hour 
day since World War, 744-748; In¬ 
ternational Labour Office, stnictuie, 
748-749; functions, 740-750; value, 
750-751; attitude of organised la¬ 
bour toward World W’ar to 1917, 
755-757; agitation for pieaee, 757- 
759; growth and retrogression of 
European trade imiomsiii, 1913-1021, 
750; strength of British trade- 
unionism since 1914, 759-762; its 
present-day structure, 762-764; Brit¬ 
ish Labour Party in “opposition,” 
764-707; in power, 767-769; anti- 
political or “direct” action m Eng¬ 
land dunng and since World War, 
769-771; shop stewards* movement, 

772- 773; Joint Industrial Councils, 

773- 774; disruption of French la¬ 
bour unity after World War, 774- 
778; situation since 1921, 778-780; 
organised labour in Germany dur¬ 
ing transition from Empire to Re¬ 
public, 784-786; strength and tend^ 
encies of German trade-unionism 
to-day, 786-789; works councils in 
Germany, 793-795; organised labour 
in Soviet Russia, 801-802; effects of 
Fascist policy upon Italian labour, 
804; international labour move¬ 
ment since WorM War, 808^10 

Labour exchanges, in Germany, 566* 
568; legislation in Great Britain, 
590-502 

Labour Party (Belgium), develop¬ 
ment and organisation, 533-534 

Labour Party (Great Britain), 425- 
428; relation to socialism, 528-530; 
co-operation with Liberal Party, 
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SSO-SSl; unemployment proposals, 
740-741; advance to position of 
“official opposition’* in British Par- 
liamimt, 764-767; Labour Cabinet 
and ks record, 767-769 
Labour Representation Committee 
(Great Britain), 425-426 
Labriula, Arturo, leader of Italian 
revolutionary socialists, 538 
Lafargue, Paul, socialist leader in 
France, 514 

Laisttez-faire, triumph iu England, 81; 
ch'nounced by Christian Socialists, 
480 

Land Enquiry Committee (Great 
Britain), 174-175 

Land-tenure*, under manorial system, 
18-23; elTeets of decline of serfdom, 
24-28; beginnings of enclosure, 28- 
31; English tenures in sixt<*enlh 
and seventeenth centuries, 31-33; in 
mpflia'vid France, 33-35; in eight¬ 
eenth century, 35-36; in early mod¬ 
ern Germany, 36-39; effects of 
Revolution in France, 93-94; re¬ 
vival of English enclosure, 120-122; 
effects of enclosure on small hold¬ 
ers, 122-124; concentration of own- 
ersliip in England, 124-125; great- 
estate system in England, 161-163; 
English custom of land settlement, 
163-165; allotments, 165-166; small 
holdings, 166-169; Liberal policy of 
reform, 174-176; small holdings in 
France after the Revolution, 181- 
183; later status in France, 183- 
185; development in Germany in 
nineteenth century, 193-197 
Land-tenure, shifts in ownership in 
Britain since World War, 647^49; 
in France, 649; in Germany, 649; 
breaking up of large estates in east¬ 
ern Phirope and the Balkans since 
1919, 650-653 

Laplace, estimate of French popula¬ 
tion, 10 

Lussalle, Ferdinand, career and views, 
480-491; founds Universal German 
Workingman’s Association, 491 
Latimer, laments rural decline, 30 
Latvia, agrarian reform, 650 
Law, Bonar, statement on tariff re¬ 
form, 265 

League of Nations, pr^osod by In¬ 
ternational Labour (Jonference at 
London in 1918, 758; protocol for 
arbitration, security, and disarma¬ 
ment, 768 

Leasehold, in England, 31-32 


Lenin, Nicolai, Bolshevist leader, 707- 
799; cult of “Leninism,’* 801 
Liberal Party (Great Britain), op¬ 
poses Chamberlain's tariff program, 
172-174; land-reform policies, 174- 
176; post-war land program, 648- 
649; relations to British Labour 
Government, 767-769 
Licbknecht, Wilhelm, role in develop¬ 
ment of German Social Democratic 
Party, 495 

Limoges, socialist declaration at, 521 
List, Friedrich, economic doctrines, 
287 

Lithuania, agrarian reform, 650-651 
Lloyd George, David, advocates hind 
reform, 174-176; introduces Na¬ 
tional Insurance Bill of 1911, 584 
Lf}i le ChapelicTj 439 
London, in Middle Ages, 13; in 
eighteenth century, 14 
Loiiguet, Jean, as leader of French 
socialists after World War, 781 
Lorraine, economic effect of cession 
to Germany, 215 

Louis X, frees serfs on roval domain, 
3L35 ^ 

Louis XI, grants Ivitres de maitriae 
54 

Luxemburg, Rosa, Spartacist leader 
in Germany, 785, 789 

Macadam, John, road-building in 
England, 228 

MacDonald, Ramsay, opposition to 
British war policy, 756; as head of 
Labour Government, 767-769 
Machinery, export from England to 
France, W7 

Mai thus, views on population, 9 
Manor, origins, 17-18; open-field sys¬ 
tem, 18-20; holdings and tenants, 
20-22; advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, 22-23; decline of serfdom in 
England, 24-26; abandonment of 
demesne farming, 26-28; early en¬ 
closure, 28-31; manorial conditions 
in Franco, 33-35; manorial condi¬ 
tions in Germany, 36-39 
Manufacture. Sec Industry 
Manumission, of serfs, 26, 34-35 
Maritime Transport Council, of Allies 
during World War, 676-678 
Marx. Karl, career, 486-487; joint 
autnor of Communist Manifesto, 
487; doctrines, 488-489; domination 
of International Workingman’s As' 
sociation 491-494 
Matrikularheitrage, 290 
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Maurice, Roderick, founder of Chris¬ 
tian socialism, 480 
Meadow, on the inanor, 21 
M^ierrccht, in northwi'strrn Germany, 
37-38 . 

Mercantilism, orif^ins and character, 
72-73; effects, 73-75; attacked by 
Physiocrats, 78, and by Adam 
Smith, 78-81; decline, 80-82 
Merchant-gild. See Gild 
Merton, statute of, 30 
Meslief, Jean, views on property, 
466 

Metayers, in France, 35-36 
Middle Ages, population develop¬ 
ment, 10-11; agrarian conditions, 17- 
28; indiistrj’’, 43-50; town develop¬ 
ment, 44; slowness and cost of 
transportation, 40; gild organisa¬ 
tion, 46-50; gild decline, 50-56; rise 
of domestic system, 56-60; trade 
revival, 62-63; aspects of trade, 63- 
66 

Milan, socialist congress at, 537 
Millerand, Ktienne, enters French 
cabinet, 516 

Mineral re&ources, of Europe, 7 
Mines, regulation of English labour 
in, 366, 370; inspection required m 
Germany, 393 

Minimum wage, proposed for English 
agriculture, 175 

Ministry of Lands, proposed in Great 
Britain, 175 

Mirabeau, views on population, 11-12 
Montesquieu, views on French popu¬ 
lation, 14 

Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, 73 
Mussolini, Benito, as hi'ad of pro-war 
Italian socialists, 756; as Fascist 
leader, 803-804 
Mutualite, 440 

Napoleon, commercial policy, 83-84; 
attiudc toward the Revolution, 95- 
96; perpetuates the Revolution's 
achievements, 96-97: tax policy, 97; 
tariff policy, 97-98; labour policy, 
98; subjugates Prussia, 101-102; re- 
tricts labour organisation, 439 
National Assembly (France), promul¬ 
gates Declaration of Rights of Man, 
89-92; abolishes feudalism, 92; 
other social reforms, 92-93; eco¬ 
nomic reforms, 93-95 
Nationalisation, proposals wath refer¬ 
ence to British coal mines, 681-682; 
with reference to German coal, 
potash, and electrical industries. 


688; in Soviet Russia, 690^91; 
Labour’s proposal with reference 
to British railways after World 
War, 702; Frencli labour’s pro¬ 
gram for railway nationalisation. 
703-704 

Neckcr, Jacques, on small holdings, 
35 

N(*wcomen, Thomas, makes a steam- 
engine, 136 

“New Economic Policy,” of Soviet 
Russia, 643-644, 691,“ 693-694, 799- 
800 

New Harmony, Owen's experiment at, 

479 

New Lanark, Owen’s industrial re¬ 
forms lit, 477 

Nicholas I, view of scrfilom, 307 

Norway, devidopnient of siK'mlism, 
535; social iuMirance, 604-605 

Oberi^crsicherungsaint, .556 

Old-age insuraiii'e m Germany, 560- 
562; movemimt for in Great Bri¬ 
tain, 579-581, Hrit i.sh Old-Age Pen¬ 
sions Act of 1908, t581; working of 
the sy^tem, 5K2-5S4; beginnings in 
France, 596-597; Fiench Old-Age 
Pensions Law of 1910, 597-599; sys¬ 
tem in Belgnim, 602-603; m Den¬ 
mark, 604; ill 607-608; Jn 

pant-war jieriod, 712-714 

Open-field systi'iii, pn'valence in 
Middle Ages, 18-20; arrangcmcnls 
involved, 20-23; iihanduiiiiient of 
demesne farming, 26-28; begin¬ 
nings of enclosiiie, 28-31; English 
tenures in bixteeiith and seven- 
ternlli centuries, 31-33; in France, 
33-35; in Germany, 36-39 

Osborne Judgment, 416-417 

Owen, Robert, ciiieei and views, 

476- 477; plan for co-operation, 

477- 479; social experiments, 479- 

480 

Paris, in Middle Ages, 13; in eight¬ 
eenth crnlury, 14; gilds in thir¬ 
teenth century, 54 

Parti Omtrier Frangais, founded, 443, 
514-515 

Parti Socialist de France, led by 
Guesde, 517-518 

Parti Socialist Frangais, led by 
Jaures, 517-518 

Peel, Robert, curries tariff reductions, 
253; carries repeal of Corn Laws, 
253-254 

Physical features, of Europe, 4-7 
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Physiocrats, history and influence, 78- 
79 

Pitt, William, bill to encourage 
growth of population, 13; reduces 
customs duties, 82 
Plough, evolution of, 20 
Poland, agrarian reform, €50-651; ef¬ 
fects of currency stabilization upon 
prices and wages, 730; housing 
legislation, 732; compulsory unem- 
idoyment insurance, 741 
Poor Law Commission (Great Brit¬ 
ain), 590-592 

Population, early enumerations, 7-9; 
British and French censiiiaes of 
1801, 9; views of Multhiis, 9-10; es¬ 
timates, 10-11; slowness of growth 
prior to eighteenth century, 11; 
growth in eighteenth century, 11- 
12; Susamilch’s estimates, 12; 
grow^th encouraged by govern¬ 
ments, 12-13; rural character in 
Middle Ages, 13-14; cities in eight¬ 
eenth century, 14-15; re-distnbu- 
tion in England after rise of fac¬ 
tory, 142-143; rural decline in 
England, 159-161; shift from coun¬ 
try to town in Germany, 197-198; 
grow’th in Europe in nineteenth 
century, 327-329; declining death- 
rate as a cause of growth, 329-332; 
other causes of growth, 332-333; 
growth of eiticH, 333-335; causes of 
urban growth, 335-337; volume and 
causes of emigration, 337-339; emi¬ 
gration from Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, 339-341; emigration from Ger¬ 
many, 341-343; emigration from 
other countries, 343-348; general 
growth and decline since 1914, 618- 
623; in post-war England, 619-620; 
in post-war France, 620-621; in 
post-war Germany, 621-622; other 
countries in poit-w'ar period, 622- 
623; emigration since the war, 623- 
625; immigration since the war, 
625-627 

Posadowsky, Count von, on unem¬ 
ployment insurance, 571 
Power-loom, invented by Dr. Edward 
Cartwright, 135; increased use 
135-136; introduced in France, 
207 

Proudhon. Pierre, sociaiisiic views 
and wrirings, 472-473 
Price-control, of British food-supply 
during World War, 633 
Price-level, trend in Great Britain, 
France, and Italy during and since 


World War, 725-726; in Germany, 
for similar period, 729 

Prussia, legislation in behalf of 
peasantry, 39; land tenure, 193-194; 
state ownership of railways, 241; 
labour legislation, 393-3M. See 
Germany 

Public indebtedness, war-time expan¬ 
sion of domestic debts of belliger¬ 
ents, 817-819; external borrowing, 
819-822; situation after the Armis¬ 
tice, 834; agitation for cancellation 
of inter-AIlicd debts, 834-835; fund¬ 
ing settlements wuth United States, 
835-837; total French national debt 
in 1924^ 837; French debt settle¬ 
ment with Great Britain, 838; fail¬ 
ure to effect si'ttlement with United 
States, 838-839; Europe as debtor 
to America since the War, 839-840 

Quesnay, Franc^ois, economic doc¬ 
trines, 78 

Kailw^uys, beginnings in England, 229- 
232; do\ (dopment in England since 
1850, 232-234; early development in 
France, 234-235; later aspects of 
French policy—state ownership, 
235-237; dc'velopment to 1871 in 
Germany, 239-240; state-ownership 
in Germany, 240-242; construction 
in Russia, 321-322; government 
regulation and operation during 
World War, 701-702; grouping of 
British into four large systems in 
1921, 702-703; post-war French 

legislation, 703-704; situation in 
Germany since 1914, 704-706; in 
Soviet Russia, 706; international 
conventions since World War, 707 

Regionalism, economic in France, 
667-668 

Renteninark, issue of, in 1923, 729 

Reparations (German), at Paris 
Peace Conference, 825-826; devel¬ 
opments of 1921-23, 826-829; French 
occupation of Ruhr, 829-831; origin 
and recommendations of Dawes and 
McKenna Reports 831-832; their 
adoption, 832-833; effects, 838-835 

Revisionism, in German socialism, 
504-506; tendencies in French so¬ 
cialism, 517-518; tendencies in Italy^ 
538-539 

Revolution (France), tariff policies 
during. 83; general character, 88- 
89; affirmation of rights of man, 
89-92; social changes, 92-93; eco¬ 
nomic changes, 93-95; Napoleon's 
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attitudn, 95-97; achievemonUa main- 
tainofl, 97-98; effect on land tenure, 
181-183; liberaliHutioii of trade, 
269-271; rcc^triction of labour or- 
t^anisation, 438-439 
IVjvera, of Europe, 6 
1therSj international administration 
of under Treaty of VcrHiiilles, 700 
Hoada, inferior qualify in England 
before nineteenth century, 227-228; 
aysfc’ia in Franee, 234-235 
Roclidule, co-operative cxpeiiinent, 
523-524 

Rodbertus, Karl, socialist views and 
writings, 485-486 

Ruhr valley, French occupation of, 
829-831; evacuation of, 833 
Rumania, agrarian reform, 650-651; 

housing legislation, 732 
Rural credit, in (Ireat Britain, 170; 
in France, 191-192; in (Jeriiianv, 
201 

Russia, stages of rconomir evolution, 
302-^5; condition one hundred 
years ago, 305; classes of people, 
306; eniancipatiou of serfs, 306-310; 
subsequent agrarian legislation, 310- 
313; condition of agriculture, 313- 
315; beginnings of industrial revo¬ 
lution, 315-316; pre-war industrial 
expansion, 316-318; survivals of 
domestic industry, 318-320; growth 
of domestic trade, 320; waterways, 
320-321; railw.o^s, 321-322; tariff 
policy, 322-323; nature of foreign 
trade, 323-324; emigration, 344; 
population data since l9ll, 622; 
food prodiicfioii during and since 
World War, 642-644; land policy of 
Soviet Governiiicnt, 651-653; indus¬ 
trial disintegration during first 
years of Soviet regime, 671; effects 
of “New Economic Policy,’’ 690- 
692; foreign tr.ule since the Revo¬ 
lution of 1917, 692-694; status of 
railways under Soviet regime, 706: 
compulsory unemployiuent insur 
ance, 741: theory and practice of 
Bolshevism, 797-799; structure of 
Soviet system, 799-800; organised 
labour under Soviet regime, 801- 
802; co-operative movement since 
the Revolution, 807 

Sabotage, 446-448, 450 
Sadler, Michael, promotes labour 
legislation, 363 

Saint-Simon, Henri do, socialistic 
views and Writings, 468-470 


Scandinavian countries, trade and in¬ 
dustry during World War, 670-671; 
housing legislation, 732; voluntary 
unemployment insurance, 741; co¬ 
operative movement after the war, 
807-^)8 

Schweitzer, Jean von, president of 
Uniicrsal rjerinan Workingman’s 
Association 

Second Intemational (London), situ¬ 
ation since World War, 808 
Serfdom, relation to mediasval 
manor, 20-22; doclirie in England, 
24-26; decline in France, 34; in 
southwestern Oennany, 37; in 
northwestern (lermany, 37-38; in 
eastern GcrriuiTiy, 38-39; terminated 
in France, 92; in Germany at open¬ 
ing of nineteenth century, 100-101; 
abolished iu Prussia, 105; disap¬ 
pearance in Germany, 193; preva¬ 
lence in Russia in early nineteenth 
century, 305-306; emancipation pri^ 
posals in Russia, 306-307; emanci¬ 
pation in Russia, 307-310; results of 
the emancipation, 310-313 
Sickness insurance, bill passed in Ger¬ 
many, 553; growth in Germany) 
554-555; provisions in British Na¬ 
tional Insurance Act of 1911, 585- 
588; operation of B^i(i^h system, 
588-589; legislation m France, 594- 
595; in Austria, 600-601; in Bel¬ 
gium, 602; in Switzerland, 606; in 
Italy, 607 

Shipping, cITeets of World War upon, 
671-673; British war-time policy, 
673-674; French and Italian policy, 
675; inter-AlJicd war-time control, 
675-^78; post-war status, 699-700 
Small holdings, development in Eng¬ 
land, 166-169; in France, after the 
Revolution, 181-183; later status in 
France to-day, 183-185; in south- 
wTSt Germany, 194 
Smelting, improved methods in Eng¬ 
land, 137-138 

Smith, Adam, economic doctrines, 
78-80; advocates enclosure, 121 
Snowden, Philip, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, views on old-age 
pensions, 744 

Social Democratic Party (Germany), 
antecedents, 494-495; founded at 
Eisenach, 496; united with Univer¬ 
sal German Workingman’s Associa¬ 
tion, 496-497, attempted repression, 
497-499; growth of vote after 1890, 
499-501; organisation and activities, 
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501-502; Erfurt Program, 502-504; 
the revisionist movement, 504-506; 
effects of entrance of politics by so¬ 
cialism, 506-508; post-war situation, 
780-792 

Social Democratic Party (Great 
Britain), 526 

Social insurance, impetus of socialism, 
547-549; underlying motives in 
Germany, 549-552; German laws of 
1885-89, 552-554; codification of 
German law's in 1911, 554-555; 
administrative arrangements in 
Germany, 555-557; growth of 
sickness insurance in Germany, 
557-559; German arrident in¬ 
surance, 559-560; invalidity and 
old-age insurance in Germany, 
560-562; “survivors” insurance in 
Germany, 562; care of tuberculous 
wage-earners in Germany, 562-563; 
insurance of salaried employees in 
Germany, 564-565; labour ex¬ 
changes in Germany, 565-568; lodg¬ 
ing-houses and relii'f stations in 
Germany, 568-569; municipal un¬ 
employment insurance in Germany, 
569-570; proposals for slate and im¬ 
perial unemployment insurance in 
Germany, 570-571; German exam¬ 
ple emulated abroiid, 574-576j 
workmen’s compensation legislation 
in England, 577-579; movement in 
Great Britain for old-age pensions, 
679-581; British Old-Age Pensions 
Act of 1908, 581-584; British Na¬ 
tional Insurance Act of 1911, 584- 
585; British sickness and invalidity 
insurance, 585-589; British Labour 
Exchanges Act of 1909, 590-592; un¬ 
employment insurance after 1911, 
592-594; sickness and accident in¬ 
surance in France, 594-596; old-age 
insurance in France, 596-599; in¬ 
surance in Austria, 000-601; in Bel¬ 
gium, 601-603; in Holland, 003-604; 
in Scandinavian countries, 604-605; 
in Switzerland, 605-607; in Italy, 
607-6(^ 

Social insurance, against unemploy¬ 
ment since World War, 739-742; ex¬ 
tension of accident, health, and old- 
age insurance during post-war 
period, 742-744 

Socialism, influence on French revo¬ 
lution of 1848, 383-385; antecedent 
conditions, 457-462; nature and 
ends, 462-464; extraneous features, 

464-^5; foreshadowings in France. 


465- 466; in the French Revolution, 

466- 468; Saint-Simon, 468-470; 
Fourier, 470-472; Proudhon, 472- 
473; Louls Blanc, 473-475; in tho 
French revolution of 1848, 475-476; 
beginnings in England, 476-478; 
Owenism and Chartism, 478-480: 
CThristian Socialists, 480-482; begin¬ 
nings in Germany, 485-486; Marx 
and Engels, 486; Marxist doctrines, 
488-489; career of Lassalle, .489- 
491; the Universal German Work¬ 
ingman’s Association, 491; tho In¬ 
ternational, 491-494; the Social 
Democratic Parly, 494-496; union 
of socialist forces, 496-497; era of 
attempted repression, 497-499; 
growth of Social Democratic vote, 
after 1890, 499-501; organisation 
and activities in Germany, 501-502; 

I he Krfiirt Program, 502-504; revi¬ 
sionism, 501-506; effeeth of entrance 
of politics, 507-508; conquest of 
labour by socalism in France, 513- 
514; socialist groups in French poli¬ 
tics, 514-517; Jaures and opportun¬ 
ism, 517-518; Unified Socially 
Part.v in Franco, 518-520; French 
feocialisin in recent years, 520-522; 
English disinclination to radicalism, 
522-525; ri'vival of English social¬ 
ism, 525-526; Social Democratic 
Federation, 52G; Fabian Society. 
527; Brit]>h socialism and organised 
labour, 528-531; socialism in Bel¬ 
gium, 531-534; in Scandinavian 
count rie', 534-535; in Switzer¬ 
land, 535-536; in Auslriii-Hiin- 
gary, 536-537; in Italy, 537-539; 
impetus to social insurance in Ger¬ 
many, 547-549; attitude toward 
World War, earlier pha'o.s, 755-757; 
anti-w'ar agitation after 1916, 757- 
759; British gild socialism, 770-772; 
French socialism in post-war poli¬ 
tics, 780-782; its program, 783, 784; 
German socialism and the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1918, 784-786; political 
status to-day, 789-792; cnmmiinifit’c 
socialism in post-war Italy, 802-803 

Socialist Unions, federation of in Ger¬ 
many, 788 

5iod(‘te de resistance, 440 

Societv Nationale d^AgricuIture de 
France 189 

Soviet system, stnicture of Russian, 
799-800. Sec Bolshevism 

Spartacists, during German Revolu¬ 
tion, 786-787 
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Spinning, machinery invented, 132- 
134; steam-power introduced, 136 
Statute of Apprt'nlices, in England, 
53 

St^itutes of Labourers, in England, 25 
itSt'^aiii-engine, invention, 136; intro¬ 
duced in France, 207 
Steamship, introduced, 231-232 
Stein, ruse to power, 104; political and 
economic reforms, 104-105 
Stinnes, Hugo, views on how Ger¬ 
many might regain her industrial 
pre-emmenec, 748 

Stockholm, International Socialist 
Confeience at, in 1917, 757 
Survivors' insurance, in Germany, 562 
SussiniJch, J. P., estimates of Euro¬ 
pean populations, 12; on urban 
growth, 14 

Sweating, relation to domestic sys¬ 
tem, 60; earlier effort to reform in 
England, 373-375; Bntisli Trade 
Boards Act of 1909, 375-377 
Switzerland, labour legislation, 396- 
397; labour organisation, 451-452; 
development of socialism, 535-536; 
social insurance, 605-607 
Sweden, population statistics, 8; de- 
yclopiiK'Ut of socialism, 535; social 
iUSUI unco, 605 

Syndicate, in Geniiany, 222-223; ef¬ 
fects of World War upon its indus¬ 
trial life, 670; housing legislation, 
732; voluntaiy iiiKunployment in¬ 
surance, 74]; co-operative move¬ 
ment after the war, 807 

Taff Vale Case, 412-414 
Taillr, on the manor, 22 
Tariff, ('arly development, 70; Eng¬ 
lish Book of Hates, 70-71; reduced 
by Pitt, 82; under Napoleon, 97- 
98; Huhkisson carries reductions ic 
England, 250-25i; Peel curries re¬ 
ductions, 253-254, Gladstone carries 
further reductions, 255-256; prott c- 
tionist revival in England, 260-262; 
thb Chamberlain proposals, 262-263; 
progress of the tariff reform move¬ 
ment, 263-266; French policy to 
1830, 269-272; reductions und(T 
Second Empire, 273-275; Cohden 
treaty, 275-276; French protection¬ 
ist revival, 277-279; French tariff of 
1892, 279-280; French tariff of 1910, 
280-281; Gorman tariffs in early 
ninetoenth ientury, 284-285; nsc of 
Zollverfdn, 285-287; German free 
trade movement, 2^289; tariff ar¬ 


rangements under German Imperial 
constitution. 289-290; proteetionist 
revival in Germany, 290-292; agra- 
nan agitation in Germany, 292-295; 
German tariff of 1902, 295-297; 
Rushiun policies, 322-324 
Tariff, post-war protectionist tenden¬ 
cies, 695-699 

Tariff reform, relation to English 
agriculture, 172-174. See Tariff 
Tariff Reform League, in England, 
264 

Taxation, under Napoleon, 97; gen¬ 
eral aspects during World War, 814- 
815; British m war-time, 815-816; 
French, 816-817; German, 817; Ital¬ 
ian, 817; Rutisian, 817 
Telford, Thomas, road-building in 
England, 228 

Tliird International (Moscow), 808- 
809 

Three-field system. See Open-field 
system 

Thirty Years’ War, effects on agra¬ 
rian conditions, 37 
Tilsit, treaty of, 101 
Tolls, in IVIiddle Ages, 66 
Towns. See Cities 
Trade, Sec Commerce 
Trade Board,s, f‘stablished in Great 
Britain, by act of 1909, 375-377; 
powers over minimum wage rates 
extended hucc World War, 743 
Trade 'iimon, compared with gild, 
50; early legal obstacles in Eng¬ 
land, 401-404; labour combmationa 
legalised in England, 404-406; Eng¬ 
lish trade unions in period 1825- 
1845,406-408; trade union growth to 
1875, 408-410; liberalising legisla¬ 
tion of 1871-76, 410-412; English 
trade unions after 1871, 412-413; 
Taff Vale Case, 413-414; Trade 
Unions and Trade Disputes Aet of 
1906, 414-416; Osborne Judgment, 

416- 417; Trade Union Act of 1913, 

417- 418; trade union membership in 
Great Britain, 419-420; funds, 420- 
421; later organisation in Great 
Britain, 421-422; beginnings in Ger¬ 
many, 431-433; German Social 
Democratic unions, 433-434; other 
groups of Gorman unions, 434-436; 
gencnil status of unionism in Ger¬ 
many, 436-438; restraints on labour 
‘Organisation in France, 438-441; 
French labour and politics after 
1871, 442-443; rival labour organi¬ 
sations, 443-445; the General Con- 
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federation of Labour, 445*448; 
unioniam amons rural labourera, 
44^449; unioniam among public 
employees, 449-450; trade unions in 
Italy, 450^51; in Austria, 451; in 
Switzerland, 451-452; strength of 
European trade-unionism, 1913- 
1921, 759; of British since 1914, 
759~76i; present-day structure of 
British, 762-764; the “Triple Al¬ 
liance” and industrial unioniam, 
770; shop stewards’ movement, 

772- 773; Joint Industrial Councils, 

773- 774; French trade-unionism dur¬ 
ing and since World War, 774-780; 
Germany since Revolution of 1918, 
784-789; organised labour in Soviet 
Russia, 801-802; international 
trade-union organisations, 808-800 

Tmnsportation, slowness and cost in 
Middle Ages, 46; condition in early 
modem times, 6^69; effect of im¬ 
provements on European agricul¬ 
ture, 158; inferiority of English 
roads before nineteenth century, 
227; turnpike building in England, 
228; canal building in England, 
228-229; beginnings of English rail¬ 
way construction, 229-231; the 
steamship, 231-232; railway devel¬ 
opment in England since 1850, 232- 
2^; railway development in France, 
234-237; waterways in France, 237- 
238; waterways in Germany, 238- 
239; railway development in Ger¬ 
many, 239-242; development in 
Russia, 320-322; railway develop¬ 
ment and legislation during and 
since World War, 701-707; motor, 
707-708; aerial, 709 

Trans-Siberian Railway, 321-322 

Treaty of Versailles, transfers Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, 622; effects of 
economic provisions on central Eu¬ 
rope, 641; terms as to shipping, 
699; labour provisions, 74^749; 
German Reparations provisions, 
825-827 

Tripolitania, Italian conquest, 347- 
348 

Trotsky, Leon, as Bolshevist leader, 
797-798 

Truck system, in domestic industiy, 
59 

Tuberculosis, effort to overcome in 
Germany, 562-563 

Turgot, withdraws gild privileges, 54- 
55; economic writings, 79-80; abol¬ 
ishes trade restrictions, 269-^0 


Turnpike, in England, 228 
“Two-ana-a-Half” International (Vi¬ 
enna), 808 

Two-field system. See Open-field 
^stem 

Unemployment, labour exchanges in ^ 
Germany, 566-568; municipal insui- 
ance in Germany, 568-570; state 
and Imperial insurance proposed' in 
Germany, 570-571; problems in 
Great Britain, 590-591; Briti&h La¬ 
bour Exchanges Act of 1909, 591- 
592; provisions in British National 
Insurance Act of 1911, 592-594; ex¬ 
tent of in post-war Europe, 735- 
739; relief of in Britain, 739-741;., 
insurance against in Continental 
countries since World War, 741-712 
Unified Socialist Party (France), 
founded, 518; principles and poli¬ 
cies, 518-520; orr^anihatinn and 
activities, 520-522; vicissitudes since 
World War, 780-782 
Unionist party (Great Britain), fa¬ 
vours tariff reform, 173 
Unum narrec, in France duiiii'^ World 
War, 756 

United States, establishes periodic 
census, 9; offers competition in 
food-stiiffs, 154-159; immigration 
from Ireland, 341; from Germany, 
342; from Russia, 344; from Italv, 
344-346 

United States, role in Allied war-time 
shipping piogmiii, 675-678; niost- 
favoured-nation treaties with Eu¬ 
ropean countries since World War, 
698; loaas to Allies during and 
since the War, 819-821; policy re¬ 
garding European war debts, 835- 
R38 

Universal German Workingman’s As¬ 
sociation, founded, 489-491; rivalry 
with Social Democratic Party, 494- 
496; union with Social Democratic 
Partv. 496-497 

“U. S. T. I. C. A.” (France), 774, 776 

Vandervelde, E., socialist leader in 
Belgium, 533; views on European 
social democracy to-day, 810 
Verpflegungsstationen, in Germany, 
568 

Veraichcningsamt, 556 
Virgate, in England, 20 

War loans. See Public Indebtedness 
Waste-land, on the manor. 21 
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Wftterwaysp in England, ^128-220; in 
France, 237-238; in Germany, 238- 
239; in Russia, 32t; during and 
since World War, 700 
Watt, James, perfects the steam- 
enmne, 136 

' Wcipingp invention of power-loom, 
134-135; persistence of hand-loom, 
. 135 

Webb, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney, quoted 
as to lessons of war-time state con¬ 
trol in Great Britain, 680-681; as 
to Trades-Union Congress, 7^ 
Weitling, Wilhelm, socialist writings, 
485 

Westminster, Statute of, 30 
Wheat, acreage in England, 156; cost 
of transportation, 158; production 
in France, 186; importation in Eng¬ 
land under Com Laws, 247; produc¬ 
tion in Russia, 314 
Wheatley, John, British Minister of 
Health, housing program, 735 
Whitley Report, on industrial coun¬ 
cils, 773-774 

Whitney, Eli, invents the cotton-gin, 
134 ■ 

Witte, Count, promotes Russian in¬ 
dustrial development, 317 
Women, as industrial workers dtiring 
and since World War, 721-725 
Woollen industry, developed outside 
the towns, 52; under domestic sys¬ 
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tem, 57; machineiy for apinniiiR 
132-134> machinery for weaving. 
134-136 

Workmen’s Compensation, early leg* 
islation in Great Britain, 576-577; 
British Workmen’s Compensatiem 
Act of 1906, 577-579. 1^ Accident 
Insurance 

Works Councils, in Germany, 793- 
795 

Workshop, in English law, 370 

World War, cost in lives, 615-618; 
property losses from, 627-629; re¬ 
construction of French devastated 
aicas, 638; general effects upon 
European industry and commerce, 
679-680; labour supply during, 
714-721; financial aspects, 814- 
825 

Yeomanry, abandon land-holdings, 
122-124 

Young, Arthur, on small holdings in 
Fruncc, 182 

Yugoslavia, agrarian reform, 650; 
housing legislation, 732 

Zimmerv’uld (Switzerland), confer 
ence at in 1915, 757 

“Zinoviev letter,” 769 

Zollvrrein. history, 285-287; reorga^ii 
isation m 1K67, 289 

Zones, trade in Middle Ages, 63 







